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Animals  (domestic).    {See  also  Cfkttle.) 

report  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on 

suppressing  diseases  among 

Annals  of  the  War.    (See  Records  of  the  Rebellion. ) 
Appropriations : 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  year  ending 

June,  1886 

transmitting  deiiciency  estimates  for  current  year 

asking  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  printing  national 

bans  notes 

in  relation  to  an  appropriation  for  removal  and  storage  of 

material  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 

transmitting  supplemental  estimates  for  appropriations 

transmitting  supplemental  estimates  for  Indian  service.... 

Army,  annnal  report  of  Adjutant  General  (vol.  1) 

appointments  to,  petition  of  cadets  at  Military  Academy 

relative  to  civilian 

assistant  surgeons,  petitions  relative  to  issuing  commis- 
sions to 

contingent  expenditures,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on . 
education  in,  annual  report  of  officer  iu  charge  of  (vol.  1). 

infantry,  petition  of  officers  for  reorganization  of 

Ordnance,  annual  report  of  Chief  of  (vol.  3) 

Aahland  Harbor,  Wis.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Aahnelot  (U.  S.  S.),  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relating  to 

paying  damages  for  collision  with 

Assistant  surgeons.     (5^6  Army.) 

Attorney -General.     ( Hee  also  Department  of  Justice. ) 

Annnal  report ...., 

Report  on  amounts  available  for  expenses  of  United  States 

courts 

Letters  from,  relative  to— 

Alaska,  relative  to  court-house  and  jail  in 

relative  to  insane  persons 

Appropriations,  relative  to  appropriations  for  transcrib- 
ing records  and  makiug  tabular  state- 
ments of  accounts  in  United  States 

courts 

relative  to  appropriations  for  publishing 

opinions  of  Attorneys-General 

Court  officers'  fees,  relative  to 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  relative  to  jail  at 

Stenographers,  relative  to  payment  of,  in  suitof  Kilboum 

vs.  Thompson 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  annual 

report  of 

Anditorsof  Treasury  Department.    (See  under  respective  num- 
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Augur,  Brig.  Gen.,  C.  C,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 
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Boeuf  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Bogue  Sound,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Boston,  Mass.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional  ap- 
propriation for  public  building  at 

Bradley,  Col.  L.  P.,  annual  report  of  (vol,  1) 

Buenos  Ayres,  let'ter  from  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  consul  at. 
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Baresa  of  Constniction  and  Repair,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

BxtTean  of  Equipment  and  Becmiting,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  letter  fro'm  Secretary  of  Treasury  rela- 
tive to  appropriation  for 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sureery,  annual  report  of  (vol.  2) 

Bureau  of  NavigatioD,  annusJ  report  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  of  Chief  of,  on  foreign  commerce 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Burlington  Bay,  Minn.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

C. 

California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  message  of  Preftdent  relative  to 

appointment  of  commissioners  to  examine 

Calumet,  111.,  report  of  engineer  on  chances  in  shore  line  at 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  estimate  by  Light-House  Board  of  appropriation 

for 

Captain  &  Co.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  claim  of. 

Carter,  James  R.,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of 

Cashie  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Cattle,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  ranch  and  range  cattle 

traffic 

Central  America,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Navy  relative  to  assist- 
ance rendered  destitute  American  citizens  in 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  letter  of  Secretary  ot  Treasury  on  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Cherokees.     {See  Indians.) 

Chief  of  Engineers,  relative  to  harbor  of  refuge  at  Sandy  Bay,  Mass. 

report  relative  to  condition  of  Falls  of  Saint 

Anthony  

Chief  of  Ordnance,  annual  report  of  (voi.3) 

Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia,  report  of  engineers  in  relation  to  sur- 
vey of - 

Chinese  immigration,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  regula- 
tions restricting 

Civil  Service  Commission,  annual  report  of 

Civilian  appointments  in  Army.    {See  Army.) 
Claims,  abstract  showing  character  and  amount  of  all  claims  re- 
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report  of  engineers  on  harbor  at 

Clinton  River,  Michigan,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  annual  report  for  1884 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  statement 
showing  expenditures  made  on  ac- 
count of  

Coasters'  Harbor  Island,  estimate  for  erecting  buildingb  on 

Cmar  D^Alene  Lake,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Coins  and  coinage,  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treabnry  relative  to 

transportation  andstorage  of  silver  dollars, 
report  of  Secretary  of  Tre*isury  relative  to 
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Collectors  of  internal  revenue.    {See  Internal-revenue  collectors. ) 

Collisions  at  sea.    (^00  Vessels. ) 

ColnmbnSy  Ohio,  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to 

additional  appropriations  for  public  buildine  at , 

Commerce  and  navigation,  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Statisticson  foreign 

internal  commerce 

message  of  the  President  in  reference 
to  intematiooal  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea 

Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1 ) 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  annual  report  of,  for  1884 

1885 

letter  from,  transmitting  report  of 
commission  on  suppressins  dis- 

ease^  among  domestic  cattle 

Customs,  annual  report  of 

Education,  annual  report  of  ( vol.  4) 

General  Land  Office,  annual  report  of  (vol.  I)  . . . 
Indian  Affairs,  ann  ual  report  01  ( vol.  2)    

Internal  Be  venue,  annual  report  of 

Pensions,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Railroads,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  annual  report  of  the. 
Compasses,  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  establish- 
ing stations  for  determining  errors  in 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  annual  report  of  the 

Congaree  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Congo  Conference,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  on 

consular  service 

letter  of  Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tive to  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Consuls^  annual  reporte  on  labor  in  Europe  from  United  States. . . 

Contractors.    {See  Postal  service. ) 

Corea,  estimate  for  purchasing  premises  for  United  States  lega- 
tion at • — 

letter  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  detailing  Army  of- 
ficers for  military  instructors  in 

Cotton  Centennial  Exposition.    {See  New  Orleans  Exposition.) 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative 

to  additional  appropriation  for  public  building  at  

Court  of  Claims,  letter  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  piiuting 

for 

report,  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  01^  unpaid  Judg- 
ments of 

Court  officers,  letter  from  Attorney -General  relative  to  fees  of 

Courts  of  United  States : 

Appropriations  for,  report  of  Attorney-General  on  amount 

available 

Court  records,  letter  of  Attorney-General  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  transcribing 

Officers  of,  letter  relative  to  substituting  salaries  for  fees . . 
Crook,  Brig.  Gen,  George,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) , 

Currency,  Comptroller  of,  annual  report  of 

Customs,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of , 

Customs  duties.    {See  aUo  Import  duties.) 

Annual  report  of  refunds 

Customs  officers,  annual  report  on  emoluments  of 

Customs  revenue,  letter  from  Secretary  o|  Treasury  giving  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  collecting — 

Cypress  Bayou,  report  of  engineers  on  improving , 
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D. 

Dams,  report  of  engineers  on  system  of  movable , 

Darien  Harbor,  Geoxvia,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

David's  Island,  New  York,  estimate  for  sea-wall  aronnd 

Deer  Creek,  Micsissippi,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Deficiency  appropriations.    ( See  Appropriations. ) 
Deficiency  estimates,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  trans- 
mitting estimates  for  current  year 

Department  of  Justice : 

Letter  of  Attomey-Qeneral  relative  to  appropriation  for 

transcribing  court  records 

Department  of  State : 

Estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing  

Estimate  to  purchase  history  of  the  Department 

Statement  of  disbursements  of  the  contingent  fund  for  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1884 

Deputy  marshals.    (See  Elections.) 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  ez- 

tendixig  public  building  at '. 

Detroit  Kiver,  estimate  for  completing  light-house  and  fog-signal 

at  mouth  of 

Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation.    {See  Indians.) 

Director  of  the  Mint,  annua)  report  of 

on   production   of  precious 

metals 

Distilled  spirits,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  entry  and 

withdrawal  from  warehouses  of 

District  of  Columbia,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Estimate  of  appropriations  from  Commissioners  for  extra 

policemen 

Estimates  of  appropriations  from  the  Commissioners  to 

maintain  public  order  in 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  reference  to  addi- 
tional estimates  for  appropriations  for  charitable  institu- 
tions in 

Druid  (schooner),  estimate  from  Secretary  of  Navy  for  paying 

damages  to 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Da  Pont,  8.  F.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  unveil- 
ing statue  of 

E. 

Ecuador,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  on  arrest  of  Julio  R.  San- 
tos in 


Edocation,  annual  report  of  Commis«fioner  of  (vol.  4) ;. . . . 

report  of  officer  in  charge  of  same  in  Army  (vol.  1)  . . 
Elections,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  expenditures  for  su- 
pervisors and  deputy  marshals  in 

Elliott,  Creorge  F.,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  refer- 
ence to  relief  of  sureties  of 1 

Engineers,  annual  report  of  Chief  of,  in  four  parts — 

(Vol.2,  parti) 

(Vol.2,  part 2) 

(Vol.  2,  part  3) 

(Vol.  2,  part  3) 

Envelopes.     (See  Postal  service. ) 

F. 

Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  condition  of. 

Fses.    (See  Courts  of  the  United  States.)  . 

Fifth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  ^port  of 
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Sabject. 


First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  annual  report  of 

First  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

First  Comptroller,  annual  report  of 

annual  report  of  Treasurer  on  accounts  settled 

by 

Flathead  Indian  Reservation.    {See  Indians.) 
Foreign  commerce.    {See  Commerce  and  Navigation.) 

Foreign  mail  service,  report  of  superintendent  of 

Foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  papers  relating  to 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  estimate  for  Indian  school  at 

Fort  Monroe,  estimate  for  purchase  of  additional  land  at 

Fort  Point,  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  report  of  engineers  on 

survey  of  channel  at 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. ,  letter  of  Attomey-Goneral  relative  to  Jail  at .... . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

an  increased  limit  of  cost  of  public  building  at 

Fourth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission : 

Report  of  Secretary  .of  State  relative  to 

French  spoliation  claims,  estimate  of  expenses  for  obtaining 

G. 

General  Land  Office,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1).. 

Geographical  Congress,  report  on  the  Third,  held  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Geological  Survey,  annual  report  of  Director  of  (vol.  3) 

Georgia  Shoals,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rel- 
ative to  examining 

Gibbon,  Col.  John,  annui^l  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

Government  Printing  Office,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  ask- 
ing an  appropriation  for  removal  and  storage  of  material  at . . . 

Grant  &  Co.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 
interest  on  judgment  in  favor  of -■-. 

Greely  Relief  Expedition,  message  of  President  recommending 
return  of  steamer  Alert  to  Great  Britain 

Green  River,  Kentucky,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Gun  factory,  estimates  of  Secretary  of  Navy  for  erection  of 

Gutt-enberg,  Iowa,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Miss  ssippi 
River,  near .• 

H. 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rela- 
tive to  appropriations  for 

Hancock,  M^j.  Gen.  W.  S.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Harbors  of  Refuge : 

Letter  from  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  construction  of 

one  at  Sandy  Bay,  Mass 

Report  of  engineers  on  survey  for  one  atLndington,  Mich.. 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

public  building  at 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  public  building  at 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  application 

of  appropriation  for  improvement  of 

Hingham  Harbor,  Massacnnsetts,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  estimates  for  completion  of  Army  and  Navy 

hospital  at 

estimates  for  improvements  at 

Hantington,  N.  Y.,  report  of  engineers  on  snrvev  of • 

Hyannis,  Maes.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 
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IX 


Sabject. 


I. 

Import  duties,  annual  report  of  refunds 

Indian  AffairB,  annual  report  of  Commisttioner  ( voL  2) 

Indian  Bnreao,  report  on  open  market  expenditures 

estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for 

supplementary  estimates  of  appropriations  for. .. 
Indian  Department,  tabular  statements  of  dinbursements  made 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1884 

Indian  depredation  claims,  abstract  showing  nature  and  amount 

of  all  claims  reported  since  Febni- 

ai720,1884 

report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on . . 

supplemental  report  No.  2  on , 

No.  3  on 

Indian  schools,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  school  ai  Flathead 

Agency 

estimate  for  appropriation  for  school  at  Forest 

Grove,  Oreg , 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to 

disbursement  of  funds  for  support  of 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  purchas- 
ing property  for 

Indians,  Cherokees,  estimates  for  removing  Eastern  band  of 

DeviVs  Lake  Hesei-vatiou,  letter  from  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  granting  right  of  way  to  Jamestown 

and  Northern  Railroad  through  

Flathead  Reservation,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
relative  to   an   appropriation   for  Catholic   mission 

schools 

Mescalero  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  purchase  of  improvements  within 

Nez  Perc^^  estimate  for  removal  of , 

Omaha,  estimate  to  pay  expenses  of  selling  lands 

Osage,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  claim 

of  Captaiu  &,  Co.  for  supplies  furnished  to , 

Zn&i  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior  rel- 
ative t-o  claims  to  portions  of 

Isfantry.     {Seekimy.) 
IiOD-clads.     ( &  e  Navy . ) 

Inspector-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

laspector-Generars  Department,  message  from   President  re- 

tiiniingbill(H.R.  1017)  relative  to 

loterior  l>epartment,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  con- 
tinent funds  of  the  several  bnureasof  the 

Intenor,  Secretary  of.    {See  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 
Internal  commerce 

Internal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of 

Intenial-reTenne  collectors,  estimates  to  pay  certain , 

Intemal-ieveone  taxes,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasuiy  relative 

to  eommissions  withheld  from  purchasers  of  private  die-stamps 
Intonational  Geographical  Congress.     (/See  Venice.) 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedings  of 

Iqaiqne.  Peru,  letter  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  burning  of 

eonsnlat«  at 

J. 

isaettowu  and  Northern  Railroad,  letter  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  right  of  way  through  Devil's  Lake  Indian 

Banrvation  to 

Jspa,  estimates  of  appropriation  to  pay  interpreter  of  United 

States  legation  in 

meoeage  of    President  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for 
United  States  legation  in 
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Sabject. 


Jefferson  Cit^i  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treaanry  on  lucreamDg 

appropriation  for  public  bnilding  at 

Jadge- Advocate  General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

K. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 
appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Ker,  W.  W.,  letter  of  Secretary  ot  Treasury  relatiye  to  paying, 
for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  es- 
tablishing range-light  at 

Kilboum,  Hallett.  letter  of  Attorney -General  relative  to  paying 
stenographers  in  suit  of... 

L. 

Labor  in  Europe,  reports  of  United  States  consuls  on 

LiEus  la  Belle  Harbor,  Michigan,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 
Lake  Champlain,  New  Yo^,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of, 

near  Four  Channels 1 

Land  laws,  estimate  of  appropriations  from  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury for  printing 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at. 

Lewis  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Light-House  Board,  letter  recommending  establishment  of  a 

range-light  at  Key  West,  Fla 

letter  relative  to  burning  of  light-house 

tender  Lily 

estimate   for   completing    light-house   at 

mouth  of  Detroit  River 

Lights,  estimate  for  completing  light-house  at  mouth  of  Detroit 

River 

estimate  of  appropriation  for  Abescom  and  Cape  May 

stations . 

report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  additional, 

in  Narraganset  Bay 

Lily  (light-house  tender) : 

Letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  burning  of 

Claims  for  losses  by  burning  of 

Longitude.    {See  International  Meridian  Congress.) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Luaington,  Mich.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at.. . 

M. 

Mail  contractors.    {See  Postal  service.) 
Mail  contracts.    {See  Postal  service.) 

Malo,  J.  T.,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay 

Marine  Coips,  report  of  the  commandant  (vol.  1) 

Meridian.    (5f0  international  Meridian  Conference.) 

Merritt,  Col.  W.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Mescalero  Indian  Reservation.    {See  Indians.) 

Messageries  Maritime  Ship  Company,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of.. . 

Miles,  Brig.  Gen.  N.  A.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1 ) 

abstract  of  the  militia  force  of  the  United  States 

Militia,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

Military  Academy,  West  Point,  report  of  Board  of  Visitors  to 

(vol.1) 

estimat-es  for  building  quarters  at 

petition  of  cadets  relative  t^  civilian  appoint- 
ments to  Army 

Military  establishment,  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
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XI 


Sabject. 


Military  priaon,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

appropriation  for  pnblic  bailding  at 

Mint,  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

production    of     precious 

metals 

Miasisaippi  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  near  Guttenberg, 

Iowa /.. 

Miasiasippi  River  Commission,  annual  report  for  1884  of  the 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  papers  in  claim  of 

Mobile,  Ala.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  river  and  harbor  at 
Monahan,  Thomas,  report  of  l^retary  of  State  on  an-est  in 

Mexico  of 

Money-order  system,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  of  the 

N. 

Napa  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Narraganset  Bay,  Rhode  island,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  additional  lights  in 

Natalbany  River,  Louisiana,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

National  bank  notes,  supplementary  estimate  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  for  printing 

National  Board  of  Heslth,  annual  rex>ort  for  1884 

Naval  Academy,  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  (vol.  1). . 

report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  death  of  F.  S. 

Strang  at 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  expendi- 
tures of...'. i 

Naval  Observatory,  estimates  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Navy :  juanual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  (vol  2) 

letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  transmitting  estimates 

to  pay  contractors  for  use  of  yards  by  iron-cTads  of 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  (vol.  2) 

acting  rear-admirals :  report  of  secretary  of  Navy  on  power 

to  appoint 

vessels  for :  letter  from  Secretary  relative  to  appropriation 

for  machinery  for  new  cruisers 

Nsvy  Department : 

Annual  report  on  civil  employ^  of ^ 

Estimate  of  appropriation  ior  additional  messenger  in 

of  appropriations  for  gun  factory  for 

Statementof  the  expenditures  of  contingent  funds  for  1884 

for 

Navy,  Secretary  of.     (See  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 
Navy-yard,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  transmitting  esti- 
mates for  baildtngs  at  Norfolk,  Va 

New  England  Transportation  Company,  estimate  to  pay  damages 

for  collision  with  steamer  Talapoosa 

New  Orleans  Exposition : 

Estimate  of  expenses  for  naval  vessels  in  attendance  at 

Estimates  for  additional  appropriation  for 

Message  of  President  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for. 
Htw  York  City,  report  of  Secretary  ol*  War  on  improvements  of 

harbor  of. 

Kez  Perc^  Indians.     {See  Indians.) 

Korfolk  uavy-yanlj  estimate  for  buildings  at 

(>. 

Ohio  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  bar  Opposite  mouth 

of  Licking  River 

Ofoabas.    (^^  Indians.) 

Ordiance,  annual  report  of  Chief  of  (vol.  3) 

OaagiBe.    ( See  Indians. ) 

Otis,  Col.  E.,  annual  report  of  (vol.1) 
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,     Sabjeot. 


P. 

Pasquotank  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of . 

Pawcatuck  River,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 

Paymaster-General,  annual  report  of  (vol  1) 

Penalty  envelopes,  estimates  for  purcnase  of 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

Pension  attorneys,  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  fees  of 

Pension  Office  building,  estimates  for  gas  pipes  for .* 

of  appropriation  for  comple- 
tion of 

Pensions,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) ^ 

Pieuro-poenmouia.     (See  Animals.) 

Pocomoke  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Point  Barrow  Expedition,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on 

Pope,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  annual  report  of  (vol.  I ) 

Porter,  Fit z- John,  message  from  President  with  copy  of  appeal  of. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at . . . 
Postage  stamps,  letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  bids  for. 

Postal  8c?rvice,  annual  report  of  proposals  accepted 

^  "  special 

*       on  additional  allowances  made  to 

contractors 

estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  year  ending 

June  30,  1886. 

estimates  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations 

for 

letter  from  Postmaster- General  relative  to  mail 

contracts 

letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  annul- 
ment of  contracts  for  official  envelopes 

Postmaster-General,  annual  report,  in  1  volume,  embracing  re- 
ports of— 

The  Postmaster-General 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department.. . 
Letters  from,  relative  to— 

Appropriations,  estimate  for  deficiency 

Claims  of  postmasters,  list  of  claims  allowed  and  disallowed 

from  December  I,  1883,  to  December  I,  1884 

Mail  service,  annual  report  on  contracts  made  for 

annual  report  on  additional  allowances  to, 

contractors 

annual  report  of  special .' 

Official  envelopes  relative  to  annulment  of  contracts  for.. 
Penalty  envelopes,  transmitting  estimates  for  purchase  of. . 
Poet-Offioe  Department,  annual  report  on  expenditure  of 

contingent  fund 

Postage  stamps,  relative  to  bids  for 

Postmasters,  list  of  claims  for  loss  by  burglary,  fire,  or  other 
causes  allowed  and  disallowed  from  December  1,  It^,  to  De- 
cember 1, 18«4 

Post-Office  Department,  annual  report  on  expenditure  of  con- 
tingent fund 

additional  estimates  of  appropriation  for 

money  order  division 

estimate  for  office  of  Auditor  of 

letter  from  Postmaster-General  relative 

to  purchase  of  free  penalty  envelopes. 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative 

to  paying  ante-bellum  wairants . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative 

to  oompieting  public  building  at 

Powow  Kiver,  Massachusetts,  report  of  en^^ineers  on  survey  of. . . 
Precious  metals,  annual  report  on  production  of 
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XIII 


Subject. 


Prcodent  of  the  United  States,  commmiications  from — 

Animal  Measage  and   accompanying  documents,  second 

session.  Forty-eighth  Coneress 

Alert  (steamer),  recommending  return  to  Great  Britain.... 

Civil  Service  Commission,  annual  report  of 

California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  relative  to  appointment  of 

commissioners  to  examine 

Inspector-General's  Department,  returning  bill  (H.  R.  1017} 

relative  to 

National  Board  of  Health,  transmitting  annual  report  of.. 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  relative  to  additional  appropri- 
ation for ^. 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  copy  of  appeal  of 

Union  Paciiic  Railway  Company,  report  of  Government 

directors  of 

Transmits,  by  message,  communications,  &c.,from — 
PoHmaster-Geiteral : 

Fint  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Superintendent  of  foreign  mails 

of  the  money -order  system 

of  Railway  Mail  Service 

Third  Assistant  Postmasrer-General '. 

Topographer  of  the  Post-Office  Department 

Seeniarjf  of  Aavy : 

Acting  rear  admirals,  relative  to  apQpintment  of 

Sterttary  of  State  : 

Buenos  Ayres,  relative  to  consul  at 

Collisions  at  sea,  report  in  regard  to  preventing 


Congo  Conference,  relative  to 

Consular  service,  report  on 

Corea,  relative  to  detailing  Army  officers  for  military  in- 
structors in 


French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to . 

International  Meridian  Conference,  transmitting  proceed- 
ings of 1 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States 

legation  in 

Monahan,  T.  J.,  report  on  arrest  in  Mexico  of 

Santos,  Julio  R.,  report  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of. . . 

South  American  Commis^oners,  annual  report  of 

Private  die-stamps,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

eommissions  withheld  from  purchasers  of 

Private  land  claims,  New  Mexico : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Antonio  de  Sal- 

azar,  No.  132 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Sebastian  de 

Vargas,  No.  i:?7 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  Ca&ada  de  Cochite  grant. 

No.  135 

Psblic  buildings,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

Eurchase  of  site  and  erection  of,  at  Harrison- 
urg,  Va 

letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 
completing  post-office  building  at  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.  Y 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  addi- 
tional appropriations  for 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relat  ive  to  sal- 
ary of  iuHpector 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  repairs  of 

PuhUe  buildings  and  grounds,  Wabbiugton,  D.  C,  report  of  offi- 
ecTin  charge  of  new  State,  War,  and  Navy  building  (vol.  1) 
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Subject. 


Pablio  dooamenta,  annaal  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  dis- 
tribution of 

Public  landH,  list  of  suspended  entrien  of  lands  acted  upon  by  tbe 
Board  of  Equitable  Adjudication 

Puyallnp  River,  report  of  en^ueers  on  survey  of 


Q. 

Quartermaster-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Quincy  Bay,  Illinois,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Whipple 
Creok  in 

R. 

Railroads.    {See  also  under  head  of  respective  corporations. ) 

annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) 

Railway  Mail  Service,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the. 
Rebellion  Records.    {See  also  Records  of  the  Rebellion)  (vol.  1).. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  annaal  report  for  1880 

Records  of  the  Rebellion,  report  of  officer  in  charge  of  publication 

(vol.  1) 

report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  distribu- 
tion of 

Red  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Register  of  Treasury,  annual  report  of 

Rice,  8.  F.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 

claim  of 

Right  of  way,  letter  from  Secretary  6f  Interior  relative  to  grant- 
ing same  to  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad  through  Devil's 

L^e  Indian  Reservation 

Rivers  and  harbors. .  {See  also  under  head  of  respective  names  of 

rivers.) 
report  of    Secretary  of  War  on    improve- 

•  ments  of 

letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  mis- 
use of  piers  and  breakwaters 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  ap- 
propriations for  water-power  pool  at 


S. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  building  at x 

Saint  Joseph's  River,  Idaho,  repoit  of  engineers  on  survey  of — 

Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay,  Wisconsin,  report  of  engineers  on 
survey  of..* 

Salmon  River,  New  York,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Sandy  Bay,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 
constructing  harbor  of  refuge  at 


Santos,  Julio  R.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  relati  ve  to  arrest 
in  Ecuador  of ' 


Saranac  River,  reports  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Sault  Sainte  Mary  Canal,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  with  re- 
port of  engineers  on  lockage  at 

Scajacnada  Ureek,  New  York,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. . 

SchoHeld,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  I) 

Scioto  River,  Ohio,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  annual  report  of 

Second  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of. 

letter  asking  addition- 
al   accommodations 

for  office 

Second  Comptroller  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of.. 
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XV 


Subject. 


Seentarj  of  the  Interior : 

Annoal  report  of,  id  4  volumes,  embraciug  reports  from — 

The  Secretary  (voL  1; 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (vol.  1) 

Commissioner  of  Education  (vol.  4).... 

Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs  (vol.  2) 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  (vol.  1.) 

Commissioner  of  Railroads  (vol.  1) 

Director  of  Geological  Survey  (vol.  3) I 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  asking  appropriations  for 

Califomia  and  Oregon  Railroad,  relative  to  appointment  of 

commissioners  to  examine 

Contingent  fund,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  for 

year  ending  June,  1884 , 

Indian  depredation  claims : 

Abstract  showing  the  nature,  character,  and  amount  re- 
ported since  February  20,  1884 

Abstract  of  claims  sinoe  December  10,  1884,  to  January 

13,  1885 

Supplemental  report  No.  2,  on 

No.  3,  on 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  disbursement  of  funds  for  sup- 
port of 

Indian  service,  statement  of  open  market  expenditures  for, 

fromFebmary  1, 1H84,  to  JuneSO,  1H84 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad,  in  regard  to  granting 
right  of  way  through  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation 

to 

Pension  attorney,  relative  to  fees  of 

Pri'^ate  land  claims,  report  relative  to  claim  of  Antonio  de 

Salazar,  No.  132 

on  claim  of  Sebastian  de  Vargas, 

No.  137 

on   CaQada  de  Cochite  grant 

No.  135,  New  Mexico 

Public  documents,  annual  report  on  distribution  of 

Pablic  lands,  list  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  acted  upon 

by  Board  of  Adjudication 

Zufii  Indian  Reservation,  relating  to  alleged  claims  to  por- 
tions of 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  :  4 

Annual  report  (in  2  volumes),  embracing  reports  from — 

The  Secretary  (vol.  1) 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  (vol.  1) 

Advisory  Board  and  its  proceedings  (vol.  1) 

Bnrean  of  Construction  and  Repair  (vol.  1) 

Equipment  and   Recruiting  (vol.  1) 

Medicine  and  Surgery  (vol.  2) 

Navigation  (vol.  I) 

Ordnance  (vol.  I ) , 

Provisions  and  Clothing  (vol.  1) 

Steam  Engineering  (vol.  1 ) 

Yards  and  Docks  (vol.  1) 

Estimates  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  pay  of  the  Navy 

(voL  1) / 

Marine  Corps  (vol.  1) 

Naval  Academy  (vol.  1) 

Letters  from,  relative  to— 

Acting  rear  admirals,  on  power  id  appoint 

CompasseM,  relative  to  establishing  stations  for  determining 

errors  in 

Central  America,  relative  to  assistance  rendered  destitute 
American  citizens  in 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy — Continued. 
Letters  from,  relative  to- 
Contingent  fund,   statement  of  the  expenditures  of.  for 

1883 

Druid  (schoouer),  estimate  to  pay  owners  damages  sustained 

by  collision  with  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  report  of  expenditures  of 

Navy  Department,  annual  report  on  civil  employ^  of 

transmitting  annual  report  on  ei^pendi- 

ture  of  contingent  fund  of 

Strang,  Fredericks.,  on  death  at  Naval  Academy  of 

Tallapoosa,  relative  to  sinking  of 

correcting  clerical  error  in  report  relative  to 

sinking  of 

Vessels,  relative  to  appropriation  for  machinery  for  new 

cruisers  

Secretary  of  State : 

Annual  report  upon  foreign  relations 


Labor  in  Europe,  transmitting  consular  reports  on 


Collisions  at  sea,  in  reference  to  international  regulations 
for  preventing 

Congo  Conference,  report  relative  to 

Consular  and  diplomatic  service,  report  on 


upj 
Contingent  fund,  statement  of  disbursements  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884,  of  the  State  Department , 


French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to . 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedings.. 

Iquique,  Peru,  relative  to  burning  of  consulate  at 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States  le- 
gation in 

Monahan,  Thomas  R.,  on  arrest  in  Mexico 

Santos,  Julio  R.,  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of 
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21 
28 
21 

27 
27 
27 

28 

28 


No. 


Part. 


South  American  Commissioners,  transmitting  annual  re- 
port of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

Annual  report  on  the  finances,  embracing  reports  of — 

The  Secretary,  with  tables 

Annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884 

Commisssioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency J 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 
Abingdon,  Va.,  relative  to  appropriation  for  public  build- 
at. 
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27 

30 
31 

21 

28 

28 
27 
27 
29 

29 

29 


16 


ine  at 

Alaska,  relative  to  fitting  up  a  public  building  in, 
relative  to  pay  of  civil  officers  in 


relative  to  enforcement  of  laws  in 
Appropriations,  estimates  required  for  year  ending  June, 

1886 '. 

supplemental    estimate  for    printing  na- 
tional-bank notes 

estimate  of  deficiencies  for  support  of  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians 

estimate  for  extra  policemen  for  District 
of  Columbia 

estimate  for  protection  and  improvement 
of  Yellowstone  Park 
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24 

220 
63 

118 

80 

160 

180 

223 
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19 
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144 
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177 
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XVII 


Subject. 


Seeretary  of  the  Treasary-^CoDtinaed. 
Letters  firom,  relative  to— 
Appropriations,  estimate  for  deficiency  for  State  Depart- 
ment printing  and  binding • 

estimate   for   completing  light-honae  at 
month  of  Detroit  River 

estimate  for  school  at  Flathead  Agency. .. 

estimate  for  gun  factory  for  Navy  Depart- 
men  z 

additional  estimates  for  War  Department 

estimates  for  buildings  on  Coaster's  Har- 
bor Island  .• 

estimates  for  maintaining  public  order  in 
District  of  Columbia 

estimates  to  pay  contractors  for  use  of 
yards  by  iron-clads 

estimate  for  purchase  of  additional  land 
at  Fort  Monroe 

estimate  of  removal  of  Nez  Perc^  Indians. 

estimate  for  expenses  of  naval  vessels  at 
New  Orleans  Exposition 

estimate  for  office  of  Auditor  of  Poet-Office 
Department 

estimate  for  expenses  of   American  and 
Haytien  Claims  Commission 

estimate  for  Contingent  expenses  of  Naval 
Observatory 

estimates  for  building  quarters  at  Military 
Academy 

estimate  to  purchase  history  of  St-ate  De- 
})artment 

estimate  for  extra  work  in  division  of  war- 
rants   

estimates  of  deficiencies  for  current  year. 

estimate  to  pay  claim  of  Messageries  if  ar- 
itime  Ship  Company 

estimates  to  pay  certain  internal-revenue 
collectors 

estimate  to  purchase  improvements   on 
Mescalero  Indian  Reservation 

estimates  for  buildings  at  Norfolk  navy- 
yard 

estimates   for  Indian   school    at  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg 

estimate  for  expenses  of  selling  Omaha  In- 
dian lands 

estimate  to  pay  damages  for  collision  of 
Steamer  Tallapoosa 

estimate   of    expenses   for   ascertaining 

French  spoliation  claims 

,   estimate  for  Abescom  and  Cape  May  light 
stations 

additional  estimates  for  money-order  di- 
vision of  Post-Office  Department 

estimates  for  legation  premises  at  Seoul, 
Corea, and  Bankok..... 

estimates  for  improving  sanitary  condition 
of  Watervliet  Arsenal 

estimates  for  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

estimates  for  completing  hospital  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark 

estimates  for  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  .. 

estimates  for  improvements  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark 

supplemental  estimates  of 

H.  Bx.  Doc. n 
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Subject. 


fiecretary  of  the  Treasury — Continned. 
Letters  from,  relative  to — 
AppropriatioDS,  esti mates  for  removiDg  Eastern  Band  of 

Cherokee  Indiaos 

estimates  for  gas-pipes  for  new  Pension 

bailditig 

estimates  to  pay  claim  of  J.  R.  Carter 

estimate  to  pay  interpreter  to  legation  in 

Japan  

estimates  for  New  Orleans  Exposition 

estimates  for  government  of  Alaska 

estimates  for  completion  of  Pension  Office 

building  

estimates  for  unpaid  Judgments  of  Court 

of  Claims 

estimates  for  movable  torpedoes 

estimate  to  reimburse  J.  T.  Malo 

estimate  for   sanitary  improvements   at 

Watertown  Arsenal 

Asbuelot  (U.  S.  S.)f  relative  to  paying  damages  for  collision 

with 

Boston^  Mass.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation  for 

public  building  at 

Buenos  Ayres,  relative  to  the  consul  at.... 

Captain  &,  Co.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 

public  building 

Chinese  immigration,  on  regulations  for  restricting 

Claims,8cheduie  showing  list  allowed  by  accounting  officers 

of  the  Treasury 

list  of,  arising  under  act  of  July  4,  1864 

schedule  showing  list  nnder  exhausted  appropria- 
tions  

Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative  to  additional  appropriations  for 

public  building  at 

Coast  Survey,  annual  report  for  1884 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  statement  showing  expendi- 
tures made  on  account  of. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  relative  to  public.buildin^  at 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  building  at 

Court  of  Claims,  relative  to  appropriation  for  printing  for. . 

Customs  officers,  transmitting  aunual  report  on  emoluments 
of 

Custpms  revenue,  in  relation  to  cost  of  collecting 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  buildings  at 

Distilled  spirits,  relative  to  removal  and  entry  from  ware- 
houses   

District  of  Columbia,  relative  to  additional  estimates  for 
charitable  institutions  in 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  relative  to  public  building  at : 

Duties,  annual  report  of  refund 

Elections,  statement  of  expenditures  for  deputy  marshals 
and  supervisors  of 1 

Elliott,  George  F.,  relative  to  relief  of  sureties  of 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  relative  to  limit  of  cost  of  public  build- 
ing at  

Georgia  Shoals,  Massachusetts,  relative  to  examination  of. 

Grant  &>  Co.,  relative  to  paying  interest  on  Judgment  in 
favor  of 

Government  Printing  Office,  in  relation  to  appropriation 
for  the  removal  and  storage  of  material  at 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  relative  to  erection  of  public  building 

at 

appropriation  for  public 
building  at 
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27 
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Subject. 


Secrotary  of  the  Treasury— Con  tin  aed. 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Indian  Bureau,  supplementary  estimates  of  appropriations 
from  Interior  Department  for  the 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  purchasing  property  for 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation 
for  public  building  at 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation 
for  public  building  at 

Ker,  W.  W.,  relative  to  paying  for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  relative  to  light  at  Northwest  Passage 

Laud  laws,  estimate  for  printing^ 

Lily  (steamer),  relative  to  burning  of 

transmitting  claims  for  losses  by  burning  of. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for 
public  building  at 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  relative  to  public  building  at 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  relative,  to  claim  of . 

Narraganset    Bay,  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  additional 
lights  in 

Kavy  Department,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  additional 
messenger  in 

Post-Office  warrants,  relative  to  paying  ante-bellum 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  completing  public  build- 
ing at 

Private  die-stamps,  relative  to  paying  purchasers  of 

Public  buildings,  relative  to  pay  of  inspector 

appropriation  for  repairs  on  . . 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  transmitting  report  for  ld83  of. 

Rice,  S.  F.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 
public  building  at 

Second  Auditor,  relative  to  additional  accommodations  for 
office  of 

Silver,  relative  to  banks  refusing 

Silver  dollars,  relative  to  transportation  and  storage  of.. . 

Special  Agents,  relative  to  list  and  duties  of 

Steam -vessels,  relative  to  law  regulating  feed  pipes 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  increasing  cost  of  public  build- 
ing at 

Treasury  Department,  report  of  the  contingent  expenses 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  of  the 

Willbnr,  J.  M.,  report  on  claim  of 

Wyoming  Territory,  relative  to  printing  revised  laws  of. . 
Secretary  of  War : 
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Education  in  Army,  report  by  officer  in  charge  of  (vol.  1).. 
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Secretary  of  Wai^-Continned. 

ADDaal  report  of  the,  in  4  volames,  embracing  reports  of— 

Military  Academy/report  of  Board  of  Visitors  to  (vol  1).. 

trausniitting  petition  of  cadets  from  . .. 

Military  prison  reports  (vol.  1) 

Militia  Reports  (toI.  1) 

Otis,  Col.  E.  (vol.  1) 

Paymaster-General,  annual  report  (vol.  1) 

Pope,  M^j.  Gen.  John  (vol.  1) 

Quartermaster-General  (vol.  1) 

Hecords  of  the  Rebellion,  report  of  officer  in  charge  of  pub- 
lications of  (vol.  I) 

Schofield,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.  (vol.  1) 

I       Sheridan,  Lieutenant-Geueral  (vol.  1) 

Signal  Office,  report  relative  to  (vol.  4) 

Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  annual  report  of  com? 
missioners  of  (vol.  1) 

Stanley.  Brig.  Gen.  D.  S.  (vol.  1) 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  building,  report  of  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  (vol  1) 

Surgeon-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Terry,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.  (vol.1) 

Tidball,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  (vol.  1) • 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Agate  Bay,  Minnesota,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of... 

Army,  annual  report  on  contingent  expenditures  for 

Assistant  surgeons,  transmitting  petitions  relative  to  issuing 
commission  to 

Barren  River,  Kentucky,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Bosuf  River,  Louisiana,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. . 

Bogue  Sound;  North  Carolina,  transmitting  report  on  sur- 
vey of 

Burlington  Bay,  Minneeota,  transmitting  report  of  sur- 
vey of 

Calumet,  111.,  relative  to  changes  in  shore  line  at 

Cashie  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Chincoteague  Bay,  transmitting  report  on  survey  from 
Delaware  Bay  to 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on  har- 
bor at  

Clinton  River,  Michigan,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. 

Congaree  River,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on  sur- 
vey of 

CoQur   D'Alene  Lake  and  River,  transmitting  report  on 
survey  of 

Cypress  Bayou,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on 

Dams,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on  system  of  mov- 
able  

Darien  Harbor,  Georgia,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of.. 

David's  Island,  New  York,  with   estimates   for  seawall 
around 

Deer  Creek,  Mississippi,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on 
survey  of 

Disbursing  officers,  relative  to  inspection  of  money  ac- 
counts of 

Du  Pont,  S.  F.,  relative  to  unveiling  statue  of 

Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  relative  to  condition  of 

Fort  Point,  Boston  Harbor,  transmitting  report  of  survey 
of  channel  at 

Gednej^'s  Channel,  relative  to  deepening 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  transmitting  report  of  survey  on  harbor 
at 

Green  River,  Kentucky,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. . 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  relative  to  application  of  appropria- 
tion for  improvement  of 
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Higham  Harbor,  Maasacliuaetts,  transmitting  report  on 
survey  of 

Huntington,  N.  Y.,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of  harbor 
at 

Hyannis.  Mass.,  transmitting  report  of  engineers  on  survey 
of  harbor  at : 

Infantry,  transmitting  petition  of  officers  for  reorganiza- 
tion of....^. 

International  Geographical  Congress,  transmitting  report 
of,  held  at  Venice , 

Lac  la  Belle  Harbor,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Lake  Champlain,  New  York,  transmitting  report  of  survey 
at  Four  Channels  of 

Lawrencebnrg,  Ind.,  transmitting  report  of  survey  of  har- 
bor at 

Lewis  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Ludington,  Mich.,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of  har- 
bor at 

Militia,  abstract  of  force  of 

Mississippi  River,  transmitting  report  of  survey  of,  near 
6uttenberg[,  Iowa 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  transmitting  annual  report 
of 

Mobile,  Ala.,  transmitting  report  of  survey  of  river  and 
harbor  at. 

Napa  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Katalbany  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

New  York  Harbor,  transmitting  report  on  improvements  of. 

Ohio  River, 'transmitting  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of, 
near  Licking  River 

Pasquotank  River,  North  Carolina,  transmitting  report  on 
survey  of 

Pawcatuck  River,  Rhode  Island,  transmitting  report  of 
survey  of 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of  harbor 
at 

Pooomoke  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Point  Barrow  Expedition,  relative  to 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of  har- 
bor at 

Powow  River,  Massachusetts,  transmitting  report  on  sur- 
vey of 1 

Payallup  River,  transmitting  report  of  survey  of 

Qaincy  Bay,  Illinois,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 
Whipple  Creek,  in 

Records  ut  the  Rebellion,  relative  to  the  distribution  of. .. 

Red  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Rivers  and  harbors,  transmitting  report  on 

transmitting  report  on  survey  of. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  relative  to  appropriation  for  water- 
j^werpool  at 

Saint  Joseph  River,  Idaho,  transmitting  report  on  survey 
of 

Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay,  Wisconsin,  transmitting  report 
on  survey  of 

Salmon  River,  New  York,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. 

Sand  Bay,  Massachusetts,  relative  to  constructing  harbor 
of  refuge  at 

Saranac  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Sanlt  Saint  Mary  Canal,  transmitting  report  of  engineers 
on  lockage  of 

Sei^acuada  Cretsk,  New  York,  transmitting  report  on  sur- 
vey of , 
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Letters  from,  relative  to^ 

Scioto  River,  Ohio,  tranttmittiog  report  of  engineers  on  anr^^ 

vey  of 

Skipton  Creek)  Maryland,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of. 
Springfied  Armory,  relative  to  estimates  of  appropriations 

for 

Sny  Island  Levee,  transmitting  report  on  snrvey  of 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  relative  to  claim  of.. . 
Venice,  Italy,  transmitting  report  on  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  held  at .' 

War  Department,  annual  report  on  contingent  expendi- 
tures of  the ." 

Warren  River,  Rhode  Island,  transmitting  report  on  sur- 
vey of 

White   Hall,  N.  Y.,  transmitting  report  on  snrvey  of  har- 
bor at 

Willapah  River,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Wood  Island  Harbor,  Maine,  transmitting  report  on  sur- 
vey of 

York  Harbor,  Maine,  transmitting  report  on  survey  of 

Sheridan,  Lieut.  Qen.  P.  H..  annual  report  of  (vol.1) 

Signal  Office : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  (vol.  4) 

Silver  dollars.    {See  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Sixth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

Skipton  Creek,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Sny  Island,  Mississippi  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

levee  at * 

Soldiers'  Home,  District  of  Columbia,  annual  report  of  commis- 
sioners of  (vol.  1) 

South  American  Commissioners,  annual  report 

Special  agents.    (See  Treasury  Department.) 

Springfield  Armory,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War 

relative  to  estimate  of  appropriations  for 

Stanley,  Brig.  Gen.  D.  S.,  annual  report  of  (voLl) 

State,  Secre&ry  of.    (See  Secretary  of  State.) 

State  Department.    (See  Department  of  State.) 

Steam-vessels,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  law 

regulating  feed-pipes 

Strang,  Frederick  8.,  report  of  Secretary  of  Navy,  relative  to 

death  at  Naval  Academy  of 

Subsistence,  annual  report  of  Commissary-General  of  (vol.  1).... 

Superintendent  of  Foreij^n  Mails,  annual  report  of 

Supervisors.    (See  £  lections. ) 

Surgeon-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  relative  to  in- 
creasing cost  of  public  building  at 

T. 

Tallapoosa  (U.  8.  S.),  report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  relative  to 

sinking  of 

correcting  clerical  error  in  report  relative 

to  sinking  of 

estimate  to  pay  damages  for  collision  by.. 

Terry,  Brig.  Gren.  A.  H.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Thira  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  annual  report  of. 

Third  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

Tidball,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Topographer  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  annual  report  of 

Torpedoes,  estimate  of  increased  appropriation  for  movable 

Treasurer  of  United  States,  annual  report  of 

annual  report  of  accounts  settled  by 

First  Comptroller 

Treasury,  annual  report  of  Register  of  United  States 
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Department,  annual  report  of  First  Comptroller  of 

Second  Comptroller  of .. , 

First  Auditor  of 

Second  Auditor  of , 

Third  Auditor  of 

Fourth  Auditor  of  . .' 

Fifth  Auditor  of 

Sixth  Auditor  of 

estimates  to  pay  for  extra  work  in  the  di- 
vision of  warrants  of  the 

report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  the  con- 
tingent expenses  for  year  ending  June 

30,  1884,  of  the.--.: 

report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  special 
agents •• • 

U. 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  report  of  Secretary  of  War 
on  claim  of 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  annual  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment directors  of 

United  States  courts.    (See  Courts  of  the  United  States.) 

V. 

• 

Venice,  Italy,  report  on  the  Third  International  Qeographical 

CoDgressheld  at ..! , 

Vesaeb.'    (See  also  Commerce  and  Navigation. ) 

Message  of  President  recommending  legislation  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea 

Vienna,  report  relative  to  Geographical  Congress  held  at 

W. 

War  Department,  additional  estimates  for  appropriations 

Annual  report  on  contingent  expenditures 

Report  of  inspection  of  money  accounts  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  the 

"War,  Secretary  of.    (See  Secretary  of  War.  ^ 

Warren  River,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of . .. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  estimate  for  sanitary  improvements  at 

Watervhet  Arsenal,  estimate  for  improving  sanitary  condition  of 
West  Point,  N.  Y.    (See  Military  Academy.) 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

WiUapah  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Willbnr,  J.  M.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  claim 
of 

Wood  Island  Harbor,  Maine,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

World^B  Industrial  Exposition.    (See  New  Orleans  Exposition.) 
Wjoming  Territory,  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rela- 
tire  to  printing  revised  laws  of 

Y. 

TeUowstone  Park^  estimate  of  appropriation  for  protection  and 

improvement  of 

York  Harbor,  Maine,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Z. 

Zafii  Indian  Reservation,    (^ee  Indiana) 
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LABOR   IN    EUROPE. 


LETTER 

FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 


RKVIKWINO 


Beports  from  the  oofiauls  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  state  of 

labor  in  Europe. 


Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  December  12, 1884. 
Hon.  John  G.  Gablisle, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

SiB:  By  the  reqairemeDts  of  section  208  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  thje 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  lay  before  Congress,  each  3'ear,  <'a  synopsis  of 
so  much  of  the  information  which  may  have  been  communicated  to  him 
by  diplomatic  and  consular  ofScers  during  the  preceding  year  as  he 
may  deem  valuable  for  public  information." 

The  standing  instructions  of  the  Department  of  S.*^ate  to  its  agents  in 
foreign  countries  call  for  periodical, information  on  all  matters  of  public 
and  commercial  interest,  which  is  furnished  by  them  with  commend- 
able promptness  and  fullness.  Apart  from  the  general  heads  under 
which  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad  are  required  to  seek 
and  transmit  information,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  specially  in- 
struct them  from  time  to  time  touching  matters  of  distinct  interest 
which  may  be  brought  into  prominence  by  the  social  and  economical 
needs  of  the  country,  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Of  all  these  special  questions,  that  of  labor  and  wages  is  doubtless 
most  important,  since  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  the  existing  relations  of  labor  and  wages  to  capital  and  enterprise  in 
other  countries  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  problems 
affecting  the  laboring  and  emi>loying  classes  in  our  own  country. 

The  importance  of  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  labor-conditions 
of  foreign  countries  was  early  recognized  by  this  Department,  and  the 
widely-reaching  organization  of  the  consular  service  was  employed  in 
1878  to  collect  information  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  European  labor, 
the  cost  of  living  in  Europe,  the  condition  of  business  and  trade  in  the 
different  districts,  and  the  business  habits  and  systems  there  preval- 
ent.   A  compilation  of  the  replies  made  by  the  consuls  of  the  United 
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States  to  the  Department's  circnlar  of  April  11, 1878,  calling  for  socb 
information,  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  my  predecessor,  Mr» 
Evarts,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1879.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  range  of 
the  investigation  ord«*red,  and  the  experimental  character  of  th^  resnlt,. 
this  compilation  was  a  valaable  contribution  to  the  statistical  knowl- 
edge of  this  country,  and  the  painstaking  reports  of  the  consuls,  when  tab- 
ulated and  systemiitized,  served  to  sbow  that  the  wages  paid  to  laboring^ 
men  in  the  United  States  were  higher,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living,  on  a  better  scale  than  is  usual  with  the  labor  cla8se8> 
abroad,  was  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  laborer  was  on  the  whole 
higher  and  more  favorable  to  progress  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Labor  Eeport  of  1878-^79  naturally  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  demands  have  been  since  made  for  the  peri- 
odical collection  of  like  statistical  information.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  labor  question  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  our  body  poli- 
tic, the  necessity  of  following  and  noting  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  labor  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  became  evident. 

Moreover,  the  deep  national  concern  felt  in  the  subject  has  been 
made  apparent  by  the  discussions  of  the  question  in  Ck)ugress  duringp 
the  last  sessions,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
office,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  charged  with  collecting  <^  information  upon 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity."  The  act  of 
Congress  establishing  this  bureau,  and  defining  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  President  June  27, 1884. 

A  part  of  the  design  of  this  act  had,  however,  been  anticipated  by 
the  Department  ot  State,  which  issued,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1884,. 
a  circular  instruction  addressed  to  the  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  all  foreign  countries  intended  to  secure  the  fullest  attainable 
information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  circular  here  referred  to  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  cov- 
ering the  question  of  male  labor,  and  Part  II  relating  to  female  labor; 
the  heads  under  which  information  was  directed  to  be  obtained  were 
subdivided  as  follows: 

[labor  oiboulab,  febbuabt  15,  1884.] 

T 

Pabt  I.— male  labor 

1 .  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — ^mechani- 
cal, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz:  The  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection 
not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint  be  given— as  per  accompanying  form — but  the 
prices  and  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  b^ 
the  workpeople  and  their  families  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  condi- 
tions which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail. 
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4.  The  habits  of  the  working  claflses — whether  steady  and  trust- 
worthy or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise — and  the  causes  which 
principally  affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. 

5.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  commanity. 

6.  The  organized  condition  of  labor  ^  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  lalxirers.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of 
capital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into 
the  settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes, and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effects 
of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions 
in  this  regard  ?  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the 
laborer  paid  ? 

9.  Go-operative  societies :  give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working ;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or 
otherwise;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out 
at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  workpeople  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels ;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c. 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people :  how  they  live ; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering 
their  condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness ;  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for 
good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requested  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their 
families  and  secure  the  information  direct,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  following  questions  and  answers  (reducing  the  mone^  to 
dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department  publication  show- 
ing the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878: 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  I  am  36  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children; 
the  oldest  is  11  and  the  youngest  3  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day? — A.  I  receive  3  marks 
and  30  pfennigs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is 
from  2  marks  80  pfennigs  to  3  marks  per  day  (68  to  73  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such 
wages  t — A.  During  the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  winter 
season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  t — A.  We  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for 
dinner,  at  noon;  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take 
our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  t— A.  What  I 
must  do  I 'must  do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennigs 
(15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint  earnings  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
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iD  a  year! — A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,050  marks 
($262)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t — 
A«  Oh,  yes.    I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  foarth  story.  20(>  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160  marks 38  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  cents),  or  per  year, 

638  marks 153  IS 

This  makes  an  aYei*age  for  each  member  of  my  family 

per  day  of  35  pfenniga  (p^  cents)! 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks 96 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 324 

For  dnes  to  mechanics'  aid  s<»clety,  7.20  marks 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 120 

Leaving  for  school-  books,  doctors'  bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30 

marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 252  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  t — A.  For  break- 
fast, bread  and  cofifee;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the 
soup  is  made,  and  one  kind  of  vegetables ;  at  four  o'clock,  beer  and 
bread ;  and  for  sapper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of 
sickness  or  old  age? — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has 
no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself  sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  day 
from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do 
not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die. 

11.  What  are  the  me^ns  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provis- 
ions made  for  the  work* people  in  ca^ae  of  accident!  What  are  the 
general  con^^iderations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  employes?  What  are  the  general  rela- 
tions which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  t 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation! 
What  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation?  What  is  thetendency  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people! 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new 
homes?    What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  t 

Pabt  II.— female  labor. 

1.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possi- 
ble approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial 
pursuits,  n(»t  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  serv- 
ants, classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows : 
a.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical, 
ft.  Commercial,  including  transportation. 
0.  Professional  and  personal,  inclading  Government  officials 
and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  mdsicians,  invent- 
ors, bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c. 
d.  Agriculture. 
6.  Mining. 
/.  AH  other  pursuits. 
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2.  What  are  the  minimum,  mazimom,  and  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adult«t 

3.  Their  hours  of  labor. 

4.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  empfoy^s  t 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  t 

6.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  t 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  aud  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  t 

8.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
otherwiset  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the 
wages  of  men  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  f 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  em- 
ployment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral 
moral  and  physical  condition  t" 

The  consuls  were  further  instructed  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
bound  by  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  nor  by  the  accompanying  blank 
schedules,  which  they  were  expected  to  fill  op  with  statistical  returns 
showing  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  several  principal  trades  and  indus- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  they  were  informed  that  these  were  offered 
merely  as  suggestions,  it  being  expected  that  the  reports  would  embrace 
every  phase  of  the  question  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  and  aflecting  foreign  labor,  and  so  give 
material  for  a  co^iparison  of  these  conditions  with  those  which  prevail  in 
the  United  States. 

Accompanying  this  circular  were  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  consular  officers  should  prepare  the  reports,  viz :  The  method 
of  reducing  foreign  to  American  money;  the  method  of  reaching  true 
averages,  &c,  supplemented  by  fifteen  statements,  prepared  for  tabula- 
tion and  designed  to  show  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  in  the  following  trades  and  industries:  (1)  the  general  trades; 
(2)  factories  and  mills;  (3)  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works; 
(4)  glass-works  and  potteries;  (5)  mines  and  mining;  (0)  railway  cm- 
ploy^;  (7)  ship-yards  and  shipbuilding;  (8)  seamen's  wages;  (9)  store 
and  shop  wages;  (10)  houRchold  wages  in  towns  and  cities;  (11)  agrical- 
tm^l  wages;  (12)  corporation  employes;  (13)  Oovernment  departments 
and  offices;  (14)  trades  and  labor  in  Oovernment  employ;  (15)  printers 
and  printing  offices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heads  of  inquiry  relate  to  facts  alone, 
without  disclosing  any  line  of  theory  or  argument  to  be  fortified,  the 
aim  being  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  information 
ooDceming  the  state  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and  to  insure  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  the  consular  treatment  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  the  results  within  popular  comprehension,  leaving  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  statistical  analyst  to  disentangle. 

A  task  of  no  little  delicacy  was  thus  intrusted  to  the  consuls. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  reports  received  would  be 
equally  full  and  unreserved  as  to  every  condition  deemed  necessary  for 
a  comparison  of  the  situation  and  life  of  the  foreign  laborer  with  those 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 
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Had  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  circolar  been  uniformly 
observed,  there  would  not  be  occasion  for  any  review  of  the  answers 
thereto;  each  report  would  be  a  review  in  itself,  from  which  little  need 
be  abstracted  for  special  comment  or  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
fact,  however,  that  in  a  msyority  of  cases  the  consuls  were  forced,  by 
the  complicated  and  various  conditions  prevailing  and  by  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  necessary  statistics,  to  adopt  inde* 
X)endent  modes  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports,  renders  it  necessary 
to  make  a  concise  review  of  the  whole  in. an  introductory  letter,  selecting 
the  salient  statistics  from  the  reports  of  the  several  countries  for  com- 
parison with  each  other  and  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States. 

While  reports  in  answer  to  the  circular  are  received  from  every  conn- 
try,  colony  and  island  with  which  the  United  States  hold  commercial  rela- 
tions and  in  which  they  have  consular  representation,  and  while  all  are 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
be  treated,  <<  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,"  those  which 
cover  the  labor  conditions  of  Europe  most  directly  concern  us,  and  hence 
are  alone  considered  in  this  review. 

No  trade  or  industry  in  the  United  States  is  free  from  the  ro6re  or 
less  direct  influence  of  whatever  conditions  of  labor  may  exist  in  En- 
rope.  This  reflex  action  is  more  directly  perceptible  as  the  progress  of 
invention  and  discovery  places  new  resources  at  the  command  of  skilled 
labor,  and  a  double  competition,  of  means  and  of  results,  is  keenly  felt, 
the  more  so  that  improved  means  of  transportation  bring  us  nearer  to 
rival  producers. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  of  State  is  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view,  so  far  as  practicable^  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  production 
throughout  the  world;  but  as  those  conditions  in  Europe  more  nearly 
approximate  to  our  own,  and  as  they  have  been  also,  from  their  similar- 
ity to  those  existing  in  this  country,  more  readily  collected  and  tabula- 
ted, they  are  given  the  first'place  in  this  report  and  in  its  accompanying 
analysis,  leaving  to  a  subsequent  report  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  the  investigations  made  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conditions  treated  of  herein  are 
only  such  as  afford  opportunity  for  comparison  with  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  viz,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  ])rices  of  food  and  articles  of  consumption,  &c.  Those  seeking 
fuller  information  should  read  the  reports  in  detail. 

Before  entering  particularly  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  well  to  indicate  the  order  of  treatment  pursued. 

Each  consular  district  is  spoken  of  separately  and  briefly,  the  wages, 
habits  and  customs,  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  being  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  living,  &c.,  pre- 
vailing therein,  while  a  general  rSsumS  for  the  country  at  large  is  given 
at  the  close,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  general  recapitulation  for  all 
Europe,  in  which  the  labor  elements  of  the  several  countries — wages, 
food  prices,  manner  of  living,  &c. — are  compared  with  each  other,  and 
all  these  in  turn  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  consular  reports  are  referred  to  in  their  respective  places, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  the  answers  to  the  Labor  Circular 
have  rarely  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  consular  labors  of  any 
country.  The  whole  may  be  set  down  as  comprehensively  showing 
the  conditions  which  surround  and  affect  labor;  and  considering  the 
want  of  systematic  provision  in  most  countries  for  the  full  collection  of 
practical  and  vital  labor  statistics,  it  may  justly  stand  as  a  noteworthy 
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veoord  of  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  consular  officers  of  this  Gov- 
«mment 

In  this  connection,  allusion  may  be  pertinently  made  to  the  present 
difficulty  of  securing  national  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  niltion  holding  a  commanding  position 
in  industrial  home  production  and  foreign  trade  is  more  deficient  in 
this  regard.  While  there  are  many  weil-organized  labor  bureaus  in  the 
several  States  and  an  abundant  collection  of  local  and  si>ecial  statistics 
might  be  made,  jet  a  comprehensive  national  system  still  remains  to 
be  effectively  set  on  foot.'  The  organization  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  at  once  a  recognition  of  a  national  want  and  a  step  towards 
meeting  it.  The  result,  however,  must  naturally  be  a  question  of  time, 
4Uid  years  may  be  expected  to  pass  before  the  new  bureau  can  give  the 
much-needed  collective  view  of  all  the  elements  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  United  States,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  useful  showing  of  the 
true  relationship  of  labor  and  wages  to  effective  production.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  indispensable  statistics  an  absolute  and  certain  com- 
parison becomes  difficult.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  only  the  most 
•elementary  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
iiave  been  accessible,  and  even  those  for  but  a  few  principal  trade  cen- 
ters. Pleasure  is  taken  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen 
who  so  promptly  and  kindly  furnished  the  same. 

In  preparing  the  following  synoi)siB  of  the  several  reports  the  aim 
lias  been  to  present  the  simplest  facts  in  the  most  condensed  form,  using 
the  words  of  the  consuls  themselves  wherever  practicable. 
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gerhiaivy. 

The  German  laborer  excels  in  perseverance,  patience  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  trustworthiness,  industry  and  economy.  These 
virtues  enable  him  to  maintain  existence  in  his  own  land  on  low  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  accomplish  great  resalts  in  almost  every  field  of  labor, 
whether  in  his  own  country  or  abroad,  and  make  him,  when  transferred 
by  emigration  to  new  fields  of  labor,  a  valuable  and  productive  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  direct  relations  of  labor  in 
Germany  with  labor  in  the  United  States — a  constantly  augmenting 
import  of  German  manufactures  into  the  United  States  being  recorded 
by  our  customs,  those  for  the  past  year  amounting:  to  no  less  than 
$57,400,000 — the  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Germany  are  more  freely 
drawn  upon  for  such  points  as  are  considered  illustrative  of  the 
subject  under  review  than  the  reports  from  those  countries  whose  man- 
ufactures and  workers  affect  us  in  a  less  degree. 


ALSACELOBRAINE. 

"The  working-people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  writes  Consul  Ballow,  of 
Kehl,  in  his  very  full  report,  "consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  follow 
the  occupations  of  their  parents  before  them — born  to  the  heritage  of 
special  labor,  as  it  were — and  those  who  come  from  other  portions  of 
Germany  seeking  employment  in  busy  times."  The  consul  adds,  and 
statistics  bear  him  out,  that  the  customary  wages  in  Alsace  are  higher 
than  those  which  obtain  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  work-people  of  Alsace  over  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  is  thus  recorde<l  by  the  consul : 

Alsae^  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  NapolSon)^  and  the 
political  rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
millionaire,  or  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  prevail  in  this  district  aa 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  statements  from  Mr.  Ballow's  report  show  the  average 
rates  of  wa^es,  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  of  Alsace-Lorraine : 

The  general  trades. — Wages  paid  in  Strasburg  per  week  of  60 
)urs:    Bricklayers,  $4.15;    masons,  $4.15;   hod-carriers,    $3.21: 
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13.36;  eBgn^avers,  $5.21 ;  laborers  and  porters,  $4.21 ;  potters,  $3.64 

Tanners. — Wages  paid  at  Barr  xjer  day  of  12  hoars:  Wbineuers. 
86  cents ;  carriers,  71  cents ;  beam  hands,  66  cents ;  laborers,  52- 
cents. 

Foundries  and  machine-shops. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbarg  perweek 
of  GO  hours:  Machinists,  $5.85;  molders,$5.10;  tamers,  $5;  brass- 
workers,  $4.52 ;  planers,  $4.20. 

Shop  wages. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbarg  per  mouth  in  dry -goods 
stores:  Cashiers,  men,  $49;  cashiers,  women,  $33;  bookkeepers,, 
men,  $38.90;  bookkeepers,  women,  $30.20;  salesmen,  $27;  sales- 
women, $22.25. 

Fancy  stores. — Saleswomen,  $21.80 ;  girl  apprentices,  $7.50  per 
month. 

Agrlhiltural  laborers. — ^Wages  paid  per  year  and  fonnd:  Laborer, 
man,  $07.30;  woman,  $30;  day  laborer,  with  board,  40  oents;  day 
laborer,  in  harvest  time,  withoat  board,  80  cents. 

Printers. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hoars  in  Strasbarg:  proof- 
readers, $7.20 ;  comi>08itors,  $6.40 ;  feeders,  $2.76 ;  folders,  $2.04. 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace. — 
Per  poand:  Wheat  flonr,  6  cents;  wheat  bread,  4^  cents;  rye 
bread,  2^  cents ;  beef,  sirloin,  40  cents ;  beef,  common,  18  cents ;. 
mutton,  23  cents;  veal  and  pork,  18  cents;  bacon,  20  cents ;  pota- 
toes, 2  cents ;  rice,  10  cents ;  batter,  25  cents ;  sugar,  9  and  10^ 
oents;  salt,  3  cents;  petroleam,  7  cents  (i>er  quart);  coffee,  30- 
cents ;  candles,  17  cents ;  soap,  10  cents ;  tea,  $1 ;  beer,  6  cents- 
(per  quart). 

Alsatian  wobkinomen's  meals. — Breakfast  consists  gener- 
ally of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
DO  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat  bread  and  one  or 
two  raw  onions  and  salt. 

Dinner:  Soup,  sometimes,  bat  not  generally  or  regularly.  The- 
better-situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  generally  soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of 
Onion,  and  a  little  batter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the 
meals  are  brought  to  them  to  the  shop  or  factory,  by  their  wives  or 
children,  soup  is  not  easily  carried,  and  in  its  place  they  have 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage  or  carrots,  boiled  or  stewed,, 
either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circnmstances.  Married 
journeymen  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  week.. 
Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays,  but  even  on  that 
day  not  regularly. 

bupper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock,  and  consists  either  of  soup, 
without  meat,  such  as  potato  soup,  or  of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with 
salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese  called  ''  white  cheese,''  bought,  on 
market  days  only,  of  peasants,  and  made  of  sour  milk.  It  is  sea- 
8one<l  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pepper,  caraway  seed^ 
and  chopped  chives.  Sometimes  sausage  and  bread,  or  cheese  ana 
bread.  Women  and  children  very  often  take  coffee  and  bread  for 
sapper  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Working  hours  in  Alsace, — ^Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  intermission  of  half  an  hour  is  allowed  at  8  for  breakfast. 
The  work  is  resumed  at  8^  o'clock  and  continues  until  noon.  From 
noon  to  1  is  the  regnlar  dinner  hour.  From  1  o'clock  the  work 
goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intermission  at  4. 
Many  workmen  have  the  bad  habit  of  taking  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  which  costs  2  cents,  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning. 
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BARMEN. 

Barmen  being  the  center  of  manufactare  of  the  well-known  ^*  Barmen 
.^oods,"  so  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  report  of  Consul  Sehoenle  is  deserving  of  pe- 
rusal by  all  persons  interested  in  the  complex  qnestion  of  mixed  labor 
in  mills  and  factories  and  its  social  aspects  and  results.  In  the  Bar- 
men industrial  establishments  the  number  of  females  employed  is  esti- 
mated at  28,000,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Consul  Sehoenle  of  the  evil 
influences  of  factory  life  upon  them  is  not  a  bright  one.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  record  that  the  principal  employers  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  preserve  and  advance  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their 
'emplo.v^s. 

It  would  also  appear  from  Mr.  Schoenle's  investigations  that  the 
workingmen  of  his  district  (the  city  of  Barmen  in  particular)  are  rather 
irregular  in  their  habits  and  customs ;  comparatively  regardless  of  their 
future,  and  not  disposed  to  save — characteristics  foreign  to  preconceived 
ideas  in  regard  to  German  workmen.  The  consul  attributes  these  condi- 
tions in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls, 
wherein  many  of  the  laboring  class  usually  spend  their  Sundays  ana 
Mondays. 

Many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  consul's  report  are  worthy  of 
-special  attention,  such  as  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  aid-societies, 
prevalence  of  strikes,  co-operative  societies,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  his  district.  That  portion  of  his  report  which 
deals  with  emigration — to  the  United  States,  principally,  of  course^ 
^nd  the  causes  thereof,  is  particularly  interesting. 

Female  labor  necessarily  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  report,  the 
manufactures  of  Barmen,  as  before  noted,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  them  specially  within  the  range  of  woman's  work.  The  average 
wages  paid  to  adult  women  workers  is  estimated  at  $2.18  per  week  of 
•69  hours,  viz,  from  7  to  i2,  and  from  1^  to  8  p.  m.  daily.  Girls  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  worked  over  6  hours  per  day; 
girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  8  hours  per  day.  All  over  16  years  of 
age  are  classed  as  adults. 

Consul  Sehoenle,  after  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  working  women 
proper — factory,  mill,  house,  and  field  hands — draws  attention  to  the 
preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  for  clericarand 
^okkeeping  positions.  The  cities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  LeipsiC| 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt  possess  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

WAGES  IN  BABMEN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to,  and  the 
manner  of  living  of,  the  principal  workmen  in  and  around  Barmen: 

Oeneral  trades. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours :  Bricklayers 
and  masons,  $3.64;  hod -carriers  and  tenders,  $3.20;  plasterers, 
$3.45;  tenders,  $3.09;  plumbers,  $3.68;  carpenters,  $3.80;  gas- 
fitters,  $3.93;  bakers,  $3.81;  blacksmiths,  $3.93;  strikers,  $3.23 ; 
brickmakers  (84  hours),  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.80;  cabinets-makers, 
$3.93:  cigar-makers,  $4.02 ;'  C/Oopers,  $  i.93 ;  engravers,  $4.99 ;  hat- 
ters, $4.17;  horseshoers,  $4.04;  ji  welers,  $4.04;  laborers  and  iK)r- 
ters,  $3.40;  machinists,  $4.99;  harness-makers,  $3.69;  tailors  (72 
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lioars),  $4.29;  telegraph  operators  (mvisers),  $0.50;  tinsmiths^ 
#4.17;  barbers,  $4J7;  painters,  $4.54;  printers,  $5. 

Machine  shops  and  iron  tcorks. — Week  of  63  hours:  Machinists, 
#5;  locksmith's, $4.17;  blacksmiths, $4.17;  tnmers, $4.28;  planers, 
^3.81;  drillers,  $3.45 ;  machine  laborers,  $3.45 ;  model-makers,  $5; 
strikers,  $3.57. 

Printing  offices. — Pressman,  $4.74;  compositors,  $5;  apprentices, 
$1.17. 

AgricuUural  wages. — ^Paid  i)er  annnm,  with  board  and  lodging : 
Farm  hands,  male,  $49.98;  farm  hands,  female,  $29.75;  house  serv- 
ants, $24.79. 

Food  prices  in  Barmen. — Per  pound:  Wheat  flour,  4^cents ;  but- 
ter, 33  cents;  beans,  4  cents;  ]K)tatoes,  f  cent;  cheese,' 11,  17,  and 
2G cents;  sausage, 23 cents:  beef, 24 cents ;  veal,  15 cents;  mutton, 
17  cents ;  pork,  IC^  cents;  oacon,  17  cents;  cofiee  (green)  38  cents; 
roasted,  42  cents. 

HOW  A  BABMEN  WOBKUKOMAIf'S  PAMILY  LIYB8. 

Afprwdmaie  e$timate  of  the  expenseifar  the  tuhiUtence  €f  a  workiiHgiman' 9  family  ooneitUng 
oflperwM,  viMf  parenU  and  five  okildrem,  prepared  bjf  ConetU  Schoenle, 

Axtfeles.  Valne. 

PoiatoeB,  SOpoands |0  47 

8aaf»ge-fac 07 

Bread,  21  ponnds  (brown) 45 

Apple-batter,  Hponnds 14 

Coal 14 

Lsrdorbatter 10 

Kerosene 10 

Common  saosage 12 

Baoon 12 

Meat 15 

Flour 05 

Barley 04 

Beans 04 

Peas 04 

Vegetables 05 

Clothing 33 

8boes • 12 

Rent .^ 42 

Vinegar 01 

Salad  oil 02 

Bapeseedoil 07 

Tobacco 04 

Brandy,  &o 10 

£oap  and  faoosehold  ware 10 

Taxes 04 

8ick  fond  and  incidentals.. 10 

fiebool  fees  and  utensils 06 

fiundries 08 

Tatal  week's  ezpenMs 3  57 
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BEBLIN. 

The  very  fiill  retarns  concerDing  labor  statistics,  not  only  for  Berlin^ 
bat  for  the  whole  Empire,  embraced  in  Gonsul-Oeneral  Brewer's  reiKirt, 
will  be  availed  of  further  on  in  the  summary  for  all  Germany.  Such 
facts  only  as  are  pertinent  to  the  immediate  district  of  the  consulate- 
general  are  therefore  referred  to  here. 

WAGES  IN  BBBLIN. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  gen- 
eral trades  m  Berlin  per  week  of  60  to  78  hoars,  from  the  consnl-gen- 
eraPs  report,  is  tak;en  from  recent  official  returns  published  by  the  city 
authorities: 

Stone  and  marble  vrorkers, — Stone-cutters,  $5.41 ;  marble-cutters 
$5.71  ;  marble-grinders,  $4.28;  laborers,  $3.80. 

Crockery  ware. — Crockery- ware  molders,  $5.71;  model-joiners,  $5; 
firemen,  $5.35;  coadman,  $4.25;  laborers,  $3.92. 

PotterSj  $5 ;  laborers,  $2.10. 

Porcelain  workers. — ^Turners,  $5.35;  painters,  $5.71;  burners 
$3.57;  grinders,  $3.57 ;  apprentices,  $1.42 

Foundries  of  articles  of  art. — Molders,  $3.57;  workmen.  $2.61. 

Engine  works. — Mechanics,  $4.45;  blacksmiths,  $4.76;  joiners 
and  molders,  $4.53 ;  workmen,  $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen,  $4.04;  girls,  $1.90;  gilders,  males^ 
$4.76;  gilders,  females,  $2.14;  leather  workers,  $4.28. 

Sewing-machine  factories. — Locksmiths,  $5.47;  joiners,  $5.23; 
^    workmen,  $4.28 ;  workwomen,  $3.33. 

General  ^rade^.^Brass- founders,  $4.76 ;  brass-turners,  $4.28 ;  ap- 
prentices to  brass-foanders,  95  cents;  laborers  in  brass  foundries, 
$3.35;  coppersmiths,  $4.28;  watchmakers,  $4.28;  weavers,  $3 J21; 
warpers,  $4.28;  winders,  females,  $1.78;  ropemakers,  $3.57;  tan- 
ners, $4.64;  harness-makers,  $3.57;  upholsterers,  .$4.76;  female 
upholsterers,  $2.38 ;  coopers,  $4.28 ;  tailors,  $2.85 ;  female  tailors, 
$1.42;  ladies'  cloak-makers,  $4.22;  female  cloak-makers,  $1.66f 
hatters,  $4.76;  female  hatters,  $2.38 :  shoemakers,  $2.85  and  $3.57 ; 
masons,  $3.99;  carpenters,  $4.21;  glaziers,  $4.28;  painters,  $4.28^ 
type-fonnders,  $4.28. 

HOW  THE  WORKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  BERLIN. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  working- 
men  of  Berlin  live,  were  made  up  by  the  con  sal- general  from  personal 
interviews.  The  statement  covers,  first,  the  family  of  a  day  laborer  in 
a  coal-yard  ;  second,  the  family  of  a  stone  mason,  and,  third,  the  family 
of  a  bookbinder. 

A   LABOBEB'S  STATEMENT. 

How  old  are  you  ?    Forty-one  years. 

What  is  your  business?    Day  laborer  in  a  coal-yard. 

What  wages  do  you  receive?  About  $123  a  year,  but  very  un- 
certain. 

Can  you  support  yonr  family  apon  such  wages  ?  My  wife  is  com- 
pelled to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  washing,  &c.,  and  my  eldest  daughter^ 
fifteen  years  old,  assists. 
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Will  yoa  explain,  in  detail,  the  uses  you  make  of  yoar  money  f 

Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  the  court-yard  haseraent $77  11 

Clothing 23  80 

Fowl 51  40 

Tax  for  city 3  57 

Fuel 10  71 

School-books 3  80 

Doctor,  medicine 7  14 

Sundries 8  56 

Total  for  the  year 186  09 

Saving  is  out  of  the  question.  We  live  mostly  on  potatoes  we 
raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrates  against  a  fee  of 
12.14.  Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound 
for  11  cents. 

A  mason's  statement. 

Has  a  wife  and  three  children  living  in  a  village  outside  of 
Berlin;  39  years  old;  works  in  Berlin  for  95  cents  per  day; 
works  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening ;  idle  over 
four  months  per  annum ;  can  hardly  support  his  family ;  has  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes ;  keeps  a  goat,  and  raises  a 
hog  for  meat ;  own  annual  earnings  would  amount  to  about  $238. 

His  living  expenses  are: 

Rent,  his  own  sleepiue  place  in  Berlin f  11  42 

Rent,  for  family  in  village 12  85 

'  Clothing  ..   29  75 

Food  for  selfin  Berlin  (8  months) 102  72 

Food  for  self  and  family  at  home 94  21 

Fnelandlight 7  14 

Income-t«x  in  Berlin I  42 

Sohool-tax 71 

Tobacco 9  28 

Sundries 28  65 

Aidsociety 2  85 

Total  per  annum 301  00 

In  Berlin,  eat  same  as  other  mechanics ;  at  their  village  home, 
eat  a  little  meat  about  three  times  a  week ;  live  mostly  on  potatoes 
of  our  own  growih,  with  a  little  coffee  or  milk  soup  with  rye  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper.  Can  save  nothing. 
What  is  saved  in  summer  is  spent  in  winter.  If  sickness  comes  the 
family  have  medicine  and  physician  gratis  through  the  workmen's 
aid  association. 

A  BOOKBINDER'S  STATEMENT. 

Bookbinder,  with  wife  and  three  children ;  33  years  old ;  earns 
-89  cents  a  day ;  cannot  support  his  family  thereon ;  deficiency  made 
up  by  letting  a  room.  Total  income  per  year  about  $370.  Ex- 
penses as  follows : 

Beot,  2  rooms  and  kitchen |92  82 

Food  and  fuel 185  64 

Clothing 38  00 

Bent,  tax 5  70 

Municipal  income  tax 1  90 

Mechanics  aid  society 9  00 

Tobacco 8  56 

Newspapers  4  28 

Beer,  amusements,  di^c 25  00 

ToUl 370  90 

Unable  to  save  anything. 
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FOOD  PBIGBS  IN  BEBLIN. 

Wheat  floor,  4^  to  5}  cents  per  pound ;  cornmeal,  5^  to  6  cents  per 
pound ;  Carolina  rice,  8  to  10  cento  per  ponnd ;  butter  30  to  38  centfr 
per  pound ;  beef  17  tO'20  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  17  to  20  cents  per 
pound;  pork,  16  to  20  cents  per  pound ;  ham,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound ^ 
lard,  18  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  22  to  25  cents  per  ponnd ;  wheat  bread,. 
9  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  rye  (black),  5  to  7  cents ;  sugar,  8  to  15  oenta 
per  pound ;  coffee,  27  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  teas,  70  to  130  cents  per 
pound ;  coal  per  ton,  $3.50  to  $5. 

COST  OP  LIVINa. 

Beferring  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Berlin,  Gonsul-Oeneral  Brewer  says : 

My  own  experience  as  a  housekeeper  convinces  me  that  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape  of 
food,  are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York.  I  know  the  question 
is  often  asked  in  the  United  States.  '^  How  can  the  laboring  people 
in  Germany  live  if  they  receive  only  such  a  small  return  for  their 
labor?"  My  reply  is  simply,  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  classes.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more  econom- 
ical in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  who  can  labor  must  do  so  in  oi^er  to  assist 
in  caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household.  The  laboring 
WDmen  here  are  accustomed  to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  la- 
bor, on  the  farm,  in  the  sbop,  about  the  mines,  &c.,  such  labor  a» 
would  only  be  performed  by  the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United 
States. 

BREMEN. 

Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  that  in  most  respects  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  his  district,  which  embraces  the  free  state  of 
Bremen,  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  East  Friesland, 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  contains  over  one  million 
of  inhabitants,  is  superior  to  that  in  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the 
German  Empire,  Alsace-Lorraine  excepted. 

Beferring  to  wages  in  cities  and  country,  the  consul  says  that  in  gen- 
eral the  rates  paid  in  the  former  are  greater  than  those  paid  in  the  lat- 
ter, although  the  laborers  in  the  country  have  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  those  in  the  cities,  such  as  cottages  rent  free  and  gardens, 
and  often  pasturage  for  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  Thus,  although  the  city  laborer 
gets  the  higher  wages,  tbe  condition  of  the  country  laborer  is  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two. 

The  following  extract  from  Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  how  the 
better  class  of  mechanics  live  in  Bremen : 

A  workman  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $5.20  will  pay 
about  $46  ayearfor  house  rent.  Outside  of  the  city,  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  a  mile  or  two  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year. 
His  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  hia 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
bacon  or  meat.    He  stops  work  at  6,  and  has  his  supper,  which  con> 
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fijsts  of  rye  bread,  batter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea  at 
home.  On  Sanday  there  is  meat  for  the  whole  family.  He  has  his. 
Sanday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  mast  last  him  foar  or 
five  years.  He  belongs  to  a  mntaal  benefit  society,  into  which  he 
pays  aboat  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws,  when  sick, 
$2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  His  heirs- 
are  entitled  to  $35  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per 
cent,  on  the  honse,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come, which  entitles  the  payer  to  fall  political  rights. 

The  following  extract  from  the  consul's  report  concerning  the  habits  or 
the  working  class  shows  that  the  working  |)eople  of  the  Bremen  district 
may  be  set  down  as  retaining  and  possessing  the  best  characteristics  or 
the  German  laborer : 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be 
good^  As  a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,, 
always  eager  to  lay  something  by  for  age  or  sickness.  In  this  the 
fathers  are  admirably  assisted  by  the  mothers,  who  preside  at  their 
homes  or  work  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands.  The  wife  usually 
has  charge  of  the  cash-box,  and  endeavors  to  make  her  home  as- 
pleasant  as  possible  for  her  husband  and  children. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  female  laborers  in  his  district,  the- 
consul  says  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories,, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  circle  is  such  that  home  life  and  home 
iDfluence,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  are  almost  unknown* 
Home,  with  this  class,  is  merely  a  place  to  sleep.  As  before  noted,  the^ 
general  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  Bremen  district  is  far  above- 
the  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet,  with  all 
this  advantage,  the  workingman  can  only  support  his  family  by  the- 
most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  thereof. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  average  wages  paid  in  Bre- 
men, according  to  Consul  Wilson's  returns : 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  traces  in  Bremen  per  week 
of  mxty  hours. — Bricklayers,  $4.75 ;  masons,  $5 ;  tenders,  $3.65 ;. 
plasterers,  $4.50 )  tenders,  $3.61 )  slaters,  $4.35 ;  plumbers,  $4.57 ;. 
assistants,  $3.20;  carpenters,  $5;  ga«-fitters,  $4.11;  bakers,  $3.55;. 
blacksmiths,  $4.28;  strikers,  $3.57;  bookbinders,  $5.15;  brick- 
makers,  $4.75;  brewers,  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.61;  brass  founders,. 
$4.28;  cabinet-makers,  $3.30;  confectioners,  $3.43;  cigarmakers,. 
$4.19;  coopers,  $4.28;  cutters,  $3.91;  distillers,  $2.86;  draymen, 
and  teamsters,  $3.17 ;  drivers  of  cabs,  carriages,  &c.,  $2.46 ;  drivers, 
on  street  railways,  $3.10;  dyers,  $3.53;  hatters,  $4.35;  horse- 
shoers,  $3;  jewelers,  $4.67;  millwrights,  $3.57;  potters,  $4.28;. 
printers,  $5 ;  tailors,  $3.95. 

Average  weekly  wages^aid  the  glass  workers  in  glass  works  in  Oher- 
kirchner^  near  Bremen^  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours. — Blowers,  $5.41;. 
shearers,  $6  ;  mixers,  $3.57 ;  carriers,  $1.43 ;  laborers,  $2.14 ;  bas- 
ket makers,  $2.14. 

Store  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores^  per  year. — Salesmen,  $357  ;. 
saleswomen,  $286 ;  cutters,  $428 ;  assistant  cutters,  $238 ;  cashiers,. 
$2G1 ;  apprentices,  $30 ;  book-keepers,  $238.  Hetail  houses  keep 
open  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  an  hoar  for  dinner  and  hair 
an  hoor  for  sapper. 
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Household  wages  in  towns  and  dtics^  per  year. — Head  batler,  $^7 ; 
assistant,  $  150 ;  coachmaoy  first  class,  $83 ;  secoud  class,  $G0 ;  first- 
class  cook,  $357;  second-class,  $166;  stableman,  $^0.50;  stable- 
boy,  $23 ;  house  servant,  $35.70 ;  female  housekeeper,  $05.20 ;  as- 
distant,  $59.50;  governess,  $83.30;  chambermaid,  $59.50;  wash- 
maid,  $23.80;  servant  girl,  $23.80. 

Printing  offices  in  Berlin^  per  week  of  sixty  hours, — Foreman,  $8.50 ; 
compositor,  $5;  pressman,  $5;  proof-reader,  $5;  engineers,  $6; 
wood  engraver,  $6;  stereotyper,  $6;  press  girl,  $2;  apprentice, 
41 ;  laborer,  $3.81. 


DRESDEN. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Consul  Mason  from  his  post,  his 
report  on  the  trade  conditions  of  his  district  was  received  too  late  for 
any  extended  review  hereia.  As  the  wages  in  Dresden,  however,  differ 
ver3'  little  from  those  ruling  in  other  portions  of  Saxony,  the  figures 
given  under  Leipsic  and  Annaberg  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for 
Dresden. 

There  are  some  features  in  that  portion  of  Consul  Mason's  report  re- 
lating to  female  labor  which  may  be  of  interest  to  American  readers, 
as  presenting  a  picture  graphically  illustrating  one  phase  of  life  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

WOMEN  AND  DOG   TEAMS. 

The  consul  says: 

An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
the  circular,  viz,  the  labor  of  do^s.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
women  and  dogs,  harnessed  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the 
railroads  and  all  other  modes  of  conveyance  of  goods  united. 
Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen  every  day  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Dresden,  each  having  a  dog  for  the  ^^near 
horse^'  harnessed,  while  the  "off  horse'*  is  a  woman,  with  her  left 
hand  grasping  the  wagon-tongue  to  give  it  direction,  and  the  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  axle, 
binding  her  shoulder ;  thus  harnessed,  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

The  vitality  and  indomitable  endurance  of  the  German  race  are  most 
forcibly  illustrated  by  these  women  workers,  who,  adds  Mr.  Mason, 
^^are  the  decendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiers  who  lought 
under  Arminins,  and  baffled,  captured,  and  destroyed  the  lioman  legions 
in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  are  themselves  the  mothers  of  the  men 
who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from  the  fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz, 
and  Sedan." 


DUSSELDORF. 

Consul  Wamer  complains  that  he  encountered  much  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  statistics  to  complete  his  report,  owing  to  the  nnwillr 
iugness  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  his  district  to  sup])ly  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages  paid,  the  condition  of  workingmen,  &c.  Never- 
theless, enough  of  enlightened  manufacturers  and  statisticians  re- 
sponded to  enable  him  to  complete  a  very  valuable  report. 
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From  the  consul's  investigatioDS  it  .would  seem  that  the  working  class 
of  Dusseldorf  have  retained  very  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  forefathers.    He  re|K)rts  that  the  working  classes  are  content  with 
the  present  wages;  that  work  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  although  wages  may  not  have  increased  proportion- 
ately, uo  one  need  be  idle.    Piecework  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employer  and  employed,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  earning  more 
thereby,  being  actuated  to  greater  effort  by  increased  pay  for  increased 
labor.    The  feeling  between  employer  and  workmen  is  reported  as  good, 
aod  strikes  are  consequently  rare.    It  would  seem  that  the  Dusseldorf 
workingman  places  himself  altogether  in  the  hands  of  his  emplo3'er, 
aud  usually  submits  to  a  reduction  of  wages  without  protest  whenever 
the  employer  assures  him  of  the  necessity  for  such  reduction  in  order 
to  meet  exigencies,  local  or  fon*ign.    It  is  said  by  the  consul  that  in 
return  for  this  the  majority  of  Dusseldorf  employers  show  a  paternal  re- 
gard for  their  artisans. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trade  in  Dusseldorf  average,  per  week 
of  60  hours,  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  Bremen.  The  average 
wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  throughout  the  distiict  is  estimated 
at  from  52  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

The  manner  of  living  which  prevails  among  the  workingmen  of  Dus- 
seldorf can  be  appreciated  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly 
expenses  of  a  first-class  artisan  with  a  family  of  four  members : 

"Rent,  $47.60;  food  and  fuel,  $142.80;  clothing,  $35.70;  kranken 
casse  (savings  fund),  $3.57;  taxes,  $4.28;  incidental  expenses, 
$14.28;  schools,  $4.76 ;  total,  $251.56." 

The  working  classes  of  Dusseldorf,  says  the  consul,  very  seldom  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  meat  in  any  abundance,  their  food  consisting  principally 
of  bread,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

A  computation  of  very  great  interest,  made  by  Mr.  Bueck,  an  econom- 
ical writer  and  seoretnvy  of  the  Industrial  Association  for  guarding  the 
common  interest  of  the  industries  of  the  lihineland  and  Westphalia,  is 
communicated  by  the  consul.  This  statement  shows  the  wages  earned 
during  the  year  1883  by  the  workmen  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32 
mines,  21  textile  factories,  5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  20  miscellaneous  industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  above  mentioned  there  were  64,769  em- 
ployes, of  whom  3,496  were  boys  and  350  were  women.  The  yearly 
earnings  of  these  employes  were  as  follows: 

1,319  earned  from $142  80  to  $166  60 

7,910  earaed  from 166  60  190  40 

4,041  earned  froDi 190  40  214  20 

42, 049  earned  from 214  20  238  00 

5,2t)5  earned  from.. 238  00  26180 

2, 747  earned  from 261  80  285  60 

1,438  earned  upwards  of 285  60 

If  we  take  the  42,049  persons  grouped  in  the  above  list  as  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of 
the  clistricts  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
each  earn  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  [ler  week. 

Of  the  122,000  persons  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  working  in 
the  85  other  manufacturing  industries  already  recited,  only  12,677  are 
set  down  as  earning  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  per  week,  the  others  running 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  to  $4 ;  the  general  average  being  about  $2.40 } 
women  descending  even  below  $1  per  week. 
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CRBFBLD. 

Grefeld  being  the  chief  center  of  the  textile  industry  of  Germany, 
mach  of  which  is  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans,  on  hand- 
looms,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  contest  of  hand  labor  against 
the  power-loom. 

According  to  the  consul's  return  there  are  about  66,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry  of  Crefeld,  of  whom  50,000  are  weavers, 
a  small  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  the  town.  It  is  estimated  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  fine  silk,  half-silk,  velvet,  and  plush  goods  maniifact 
ured  in  the  district  is  still  made  on  hand-looms  in  the  homes  of  the 
weavers.  This  is  called  "  house  industry,''  and  its  continued  existence 
is  threatened  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  power-looms,  and,  of  course, 
factory  centralization.  Although  the  hand-weavers  of  Crefeld  are  only 
enabled  to  maintain  existence  by  long  hours  and  unremitting  toil,  they 
will  fight  for  their  "  house  industry"  to  the  bitter  end,  the  decrease'  of 
wages  and  its  attendant  poverty  consequent  upon  the  encroachment  of 
the  factory  system  making  the  fight  all  the  more  bitter. 

Consul  Potter's  description  of  the  weavers'  home  life,  their  cottages 
and  their  villages,  pictures  a  condition  of  social  life  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearing— a  picture  which,  perhaps,  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
primitive  simplicity  a«  in  his  district.  Here  we  see  Gtormau  artisan  life 
in  all  its  rustic  purity — the  patient  and  intelligent  husband,  aided  by  the 
equally  patient  and  industrious  wife,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil,  each  house- 
hold the  center  of  its  little  branch  of  industry,  and  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  home. 

Whoever  follows  the  consul  into  the  villages  of  the  Crefeld  weav- 
ers and  witnesses  the  poverty,  only  kept  at  bay  by  unremitting  toil  such 
as  the  indomitable  German  artisan  will  endure  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  factory  life,  even  with  its  associate  tendencies,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  cottage  industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  one  or  two  examples  from 
the  consul's  report  of  how  the  Crefeld  weavers  live. 

"An  intelligent  young  silk  weaver  of  Crefeld,  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  who  has  worked  at  the  trade  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  an  expert  in  his  business  and  consequently  having  a  choice  of 
work,  informed  the  consul  that  by  working  from  13  to  15  hours 
per  day  at  his  loom  he  could  earn  $3.37  per  week.  Very  few  weav- 
ers, he  said,  could  earn  this  wage,  8  to  10  marks — about  $2 — ]>er 
week  being  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  weavers  of  Crefeld. 
Being  a  single  man,  he  was  able  to  get  along  on  his  wages. 

"H W ,  a  weaver  in  St.  Huberte.  near  Crefeld,  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  one  assist- 
ant; a  velvet  weaver;  three  looms;  one  for  himself,  one  for  his 
wife,  and  one  for  his  assistant.  Looms  set  up  in  one  room,  15  by 
12.  This  is  also  the  living-room,  where  they  cook,  take  meals,  and 
do  the  household  work.  The  united  earnings  of  husband  and  wife 
amount  to  $3.80  per  week;  one-third  of  assistant's  wages  also  goes 
to  the  family.  This  gives  a  total  yearly  income  of  $226.81  for  the 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children*.  -Has  worked  at  his  trade  24 
years.  Works  all  the  time,  but  can  save  nothing.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  4  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  summer ;  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  winter." 

On  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  $3.80  for  five  in  family  the  food  consists  of 
bread  and  coffee,  and  sometimes  butter,  at  7  a.  m. ;  coffee  or  beer,  and 
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bread  at  10 ;  soup,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  bacon,  at  noon ;  bread  and 
coffee  at  4  p.  ni.,  and  potatoes  only  at  8  p.  m.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  daily  diet,  except  in  dnll  times,  of  the  50,000  Crefeld  weavers  and 
their  families. 

In  regard  to  saving  up  for  old  age,  this  velvet  weaver,  a  most  intelli- 
gent man,  said  he  could  not  save  anything.  ^'  Old  age !"  exclaims  the 
weaver ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  bothering  ourselves  about  it,  for  very  few 
weavers  reach  old  age." 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  an  interview  with  a  laborer  who 
works  on  the  Government  highway  near  Crefeld  : 

"Wages,  $8.68  per  month,  without  supplies  of  any  kind  ;  hours 
of  labor,  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Self  and 
wife,  family  having  grown  up  and  left  him.  Thinks  his  lot  repre- 
sents the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  of  Germany. 
Coffee  and  black  bread  for  breakfast;  vegetables  and  soup  for  din- 
ner; buttermilk  and  potatoes  for  supper." 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  Mr.  Potter's  interviews,  in  detail,  with 
the  many  representative  workers  in  his  district,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  taken;  also  to  that  portion  of  his  report  which  deals 
with  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Essen,  the 
Pntssiam  elementary  school  system,  &c. 

MAYENCE. 

Consul  Smith's  report  embraces  a  large  amount  of  analytical  statis- 
tics, and,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  him  in  his  research  for 
matter  for  its  composition,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  full  and  earnest  investigation,  estimates  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  in  Mayence  as  follows:  Common  day-laborers.  $2.50; 
mechanics  and  skilled  workmen,  $4.2(>.  The  wages  earned,  adds  the 
consul,  according  to  American  ideas,  are  exceedingly  small,  and  barely 
suffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet. 

HOUSE  INDUSTBY  IN  HESSE. 

The  foregoing  wages  apply  to  the  cities  of  his  district ;  in  the  country 
very  different  conditions  prevail. 

In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Hesse,  says  the  consul,  the  people 
are  employed  in  <^  house  industry,"  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as 
nails  for  shoes,  and  locks,  diaper  pins,  hairpins,  and  other  wire  goods, 
fillet  work,  wooden  ware,  toys,  &c.  The  whole  family  participates  in 
the  "  house  industry,"  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Yet  this  united 
labor  yields  them  a  bare  subsistence.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12 
cents  per  thousand  nails  turned  out.  Working  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing to  8  at  night,  with  his  wife  and  children  to  assist  him,  a  man  can 
make  20  to  28  cents  per  day.  Large  needles  are  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate;  yet  a  man  laboring  13  hours  per  day  can  hardly  earn  more  than 
28  cents.  At  fillet  work  a  practiced  woman,  working  13  hours  a  day, 
can  seldom  earn  more  than  lo  cents. 

Sewing  enameled  pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive, 
for  each  100  pearls  sewed  on,  1  cent.  Practiced  hands,  working  14  hours 
a  day,  can  earn  15  cents  sewing  on  these  pearls. 

A  good  workman  will  turn  off  in  14  Iiours  5  dozen  wooden  spoons, 
for  which  he  is  paid  4J  cents  per  dozen:  22J  cents  for  14  hours'  labor. 
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Oat  of  this  he  has  to  supply  the  wood  from  which  the  spoons  are 
made.  His  net  earnings  are,  therefore,  about  16J  cents  per  day. 
This  lie  can  run  up  to  23,  and  even  28  cents,  when  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  wife  and  children.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  in  this  district 
run  from  11^  cents  np  to  47  cents  per  day,  the  latter  being  earned  by 
the  best  workmen  for  the  finest  kind  of  work. 

Of  farm  labor,  writes  the  consul,  there  are  different  kinds,  ftom 
those  engaged  to  do  such  menial  work  as  attending  to  horses,  who 
receive  from  $45  to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging — which 
latter  means  living  in  the  stables  with  the  cows  and  horses — to  the  per- 
manent day  laborer,  who  is  paid  27  cents  per  day,  and  is  given  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  to  plant  with  potatoes,  with  occasional  advantages. 
The  temporarily  employed  laborer  gets  33  cents  per  day,  and  during  har- 
vest times  as  much  as  50  and  even  75  cents.  Women  engaged  ux)on  the 
lighter  kinds  of  field  labor  receive  20  cents  per  day  without  board. 

In  writing  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes,  the  consul 
says  that  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  live  in  a  very 
ordinary  manner,  subsisting  in  the  main  upon  potatoes,  rye  bread,  com- 
mon sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee. 

HOW  A  WORKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  MAYENOE. 

The  consul  visited  a  workingman  in  Mayence  representing  the  com- 
mon laboringclass.  He  lives  in  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he  pays 
$26.64  rent  per  year.  The  house  is  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow 
street,  whose  stairway  is  so  crooked  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with 
difficulty.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  all  live  in  the  two 
rooms.  He  earns  about  50  cents  per  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds  a  little 
by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  The  total  yearly  ex- 
penses of  this  family  are  given  as  follows :  Clothing  for  the  workman : 
1  pair  of  pantaloons,  $2.38;  2  shirts,  $1.42;  3  blouses,  $2.13;  shoes, 
$5.71 ;  socks,  $1.42 ;  working  coat,  $2.14 ;  vest,  59  cents ;  hat,  95  cents; 
total  clothing  for  himself,  $16.<i4.  Clothing  for  his  wife,  $19;  and  for 
his  children,  $8.  Total  clothing  for  iUmily  per  year,  $43.74.  Kecessa- 
ries  of  life:  Fuel,  $13.11;  taxes,  $4.09;  dinner  for  family,  which  con- 
sists of  soup,  tiesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  greens,  20  cents  per  dinner, 
or  $73  per  year;  rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  2  glasses  per  day,  $15.65;  sundry 
expenditures,  $12.75.  This  makes  a  total  expenditure  of  $189.13,  or 
about  $22  per  year  more  than  he  could  earn  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted.  It  will  be  noted  that  breakfast  and  supper 
were  not  estimated.  The  money  for  these  and  the  foregoing  balance 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  wile,  which  is  almost  impossible,  or  the  list 
of  expenses  must  be  considerably  cut  down.  The  unfinished  statement 
shows  that  the  workman  himself  did  not  have  any  distinct  idea  of  how 
he  made  ends  meet. 

In  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Smith  rep- 
resents them  as  being  somewhat  slower  in  their  movements  and  man- 
ner of  laboring  than  American  workingmen,  and  not  quite  so  self-reli- 
ant, but  persevering  and  painstaking.  In  Germany  less  is  expected  of 
the  workingman ;  less  is  paid  for  and  consequently  less  is  rendered. 
Conditions  there  also  are  more  fixed  and  the  demand  for  promptness  of 
execution  not  so  imperative. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  a  large  portion  of  Hesse,  Con- 
sul Smith  describes  them  as  better  off  and  more  contented  than  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities.  The  farms  are  small  and  mainly 
tilled  by  the  proprietors.    In  the  Odenwald  district,  however,  the  ag- 
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ricnltarists  and  laborers  are  anything  bat  prosperous,  while  in  the 
Spessart  district  the  people  are  very  i>oorly  off,  living  in  uncomfortable 
and  overcrowded  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  the  consul 
reports  his  interviews  with  responsible  and  representative  persons. 
Upon  questioning  a  gentleman  of  position  in  a  very  large  establishment 
on  this  point,  he  answered,  ^' Just  say  that  employ eis  and  employes 
are  desperate  enemies." 

Anotlier  manufacturer  said,  ^'  Employers  and  employes  treat  one 
another  as  beings  of  a  different  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  cordial 
feeUug  between  employers  and  employes  in  Germany  is  the  bane  of  all 
iDdustry  in  the  Empire." 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Smith  submits  some  reflections  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  employer  or  the  employed, 
whose  true  interests  are  identical,  in  the  United  States  and' Germany : 

'^The  trouble  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  that  men  are  not 
just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems  to  look  upon  his  employ^ 
as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  employ^ 
looks  uiM>n  his  employer  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter,  to  whom  as 
little  as  possible  is  to  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  cordially  respect- 
ing  the  other  and  working  for  each  other's  welfai^e." 

FEMALE  LABOR   IN   HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  consul,  from  ofiiclal  sources, 
shows  the  number  of  females  who  work  for  wages,  and  their  several 
occupations,  throughout  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882: 

In  agricultural  pursuits 41,421 

In  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing 11 

In  mines,  furnaces,  and  salt-pits S 

In  quarr^ng.  earthenware  and  gla«8  works 96 

In  machine  siiops 36 

In  chemical  establishments 210 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  &c 159 

In  textile  industries 1, 405 

In  paper  and  leather  industries 1, 387 

In  w<x>d'CarYing  and  making  articles  of  wood 312 

In  tobacco  factories 2, 473 

In  bakeries  and  confectioneries 135 

In  preparing  foods  and  drinks 262 

In  making  and  cleaning  clothes — seamstresses  (6, 820),  washer- 
women, and  ironers  (2,574),  &c 10,766 

Bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  roofers,  &c 85 

Photographers 11 

Printers  in  stone,  metal,  and  colors 104 

Cntters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3, 135 

Peddlers 500 

Poet  and  telegraph  offices 9 

Railroad  employes 29 

Messengers,  porters,  guides,  ik.c 88 

Undertakers 18 

Upon  ships 14 

Drayage 29 

Household  servants  not  dwelling  with  their  employers 1, 552 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character It  530 

In  churches  and  other  religions  establishment-s 344 

In  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  as  teachers 913 

Sick  nurHc^H •• 1,0(59 

Authors,  writers^ correspondents,  Sco 7 

In  musical  and  taeatrical  pursuits 120 

Grand  total 0^.47d 
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Tbo  total  population  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  given  as  936,840.  The 
foregoing  table  is  instructive  as  showing  the  many  employments — 
considered  unwomanly  in  the  United  States — engaged  in  by  the  women 
of  Germany  because  of  the  labor  conditions  of  that  country. 

The  wages  earned  .by  female  workers  in  the  Mayence  district  run 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  male  wages.  Those  employed  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  earn  usually  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day, 
the  average  wages  being  about  30  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  hibor 
are  the  same  for  females  as  for  males.  The  employment  of  women  in 
factories  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
their  moral  and  physical  character. 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of  working  women  in  factories, 
foundries,  and  mills,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prohibit  their  em- 
ployment at  very  heavy  and  unwomanly  labor,  are  highly  praised  by 
the  consul. 


SAXONY. 

Mr.  Du  Bois,  Consul  in  Leipsic,  the  "City  of  Books,''  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony. 

Although  he  reports  considerable  improvement  in  the  workman's 
condition,  with  a  slight  increase  in  wages  since  1878,  the  date  of  the 
last  report  on  the  "Condition  of  Labor  in  Europe,"  still  this  improved 
condition  affords  the  laborer  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workman  in  Germany  must  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Here  are  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  tannery  married  man,  who  earned 
the  rather  high  wages  of  $4.04  per  week.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
hale  and  good-natured  man,  who  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  life :  House 
rent,  88  cents;  clothing,  70 cents;  coffee,  15  cents;  potatoes,  46  cents; 
cheese,  15  cents;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents;  beer,  35  cents ;  black-bread,  34 
cents;  meat,  twice  a  week,  30  cents;  fuel,24;  light,  8cents;  total,  $4.33; 
this  being  29  cents  more  than  he  earned.  He  said  that  sometimes  his 
wife  earned  something.  When  she  failed  to  earn  anything  he  had  to 
strike  out  the  meat,  butter,  &c.,  and  rely  upon  black  bread,  fat,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantities  of  meat,  cheese,  and  coffee,  at  best,  were 
scanty,  not  more  than  half  a  pound  each  of  coffee  and  cheese  per  week, 
and  about  2  pounds  of  meat. 

Of  female  labor  in  Saxony,  the  consul  says : 

*'  Woman  is  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed.  Her  star 
is  an  unlucky  one.  Her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better ;  for  she  is 
good-natured,  economical,  industrious  and  willing.  From  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  uutil  7  in  the  evening  she  works  at  the  loom  for  the 
sum  of  $1.68  per  week  of  66  hours,  which  is  28  cents  per  day.  This 
necessarily  means  poor  food,  poor  clothing,  and  a  hopeless  life  of 
toil." 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  general  industries, 
according  to  Mr.  Du  Bois's  investigations,  depresses  the  average  price 
of  labor;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Saxony  relies  upon  cheap  female 
labor  for  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  manufactures. 

Another  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony  is  that 
firom  Consul  Bullock,  of  Annaberg.  This  officer  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  his 
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district  since  1878,  but  iiotwithstandiDg  this  improveiueDt,  says  'Hhe 
differenco  between  the  conditions  of  the  American  and  Saxon  artisan 
remains  so  great  that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury 
what  the  former  considers  a  necessity.^ 


SILESIA. 

An  extended  report,  covering  every  phase  of  the  labor  question  as  set 
forth  in  the  Department  circular,  comes  from  Mr.  Dithmar,  Consul  in 
Breslau,  for  the  province  of  Silesia,  Southeast  Prussia.  Consul  Dithmar 
reports  that  labor  is  generally  paid  less  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  average  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
for  Silesia  being  estimated  at  $1.48  per  week,  against  $2.19  for  Prussia 
and  $2.40  for  the  Empire.  Living  is,  however,  cheaper  in  Silesia  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  consequence  of  the  low  wages  and 
lack  of  employment  a  large  migration  of  artisans  and  female  field-hands 
from  Silesia  to  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.,  takes  place  every 
spring.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  of  Saxony  during  six  or  seven 
months  in  each  year,  receiving  about  30  cents  per  day,  and  return  to 
their  homes  at  the  commencemeut  of  winter  with  their  saved  earnings. 

According  to  Mr.  Dithmar's  returns,  agricnitnra]  laborers  hired  by 
the  year  are  paid  daily  wages  as  follows :  Male  laborers,  10  to  18  cents; 
female  laborers,  7^  to  12  cents.  In  addition  thereto  food  is  supplied  to 
the  valne  of  $18  to  $25  per  annum.  This  would  give  a  total  income  per 
annum,  food  and  wages  combintsd,  counting  every  work  day  in  the  year, 
of  from  $53.30  to  $78.34  for  male  laborers,  and  of  $45.43  to  $59.56  for 
female  laborers.  These  field  wages,  remarks  the  consul,  are  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dithmar's  investigations  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  his 
district  shows  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  even  than  that  which  marks 
the  "house-industry''  of  Crefeld.  The  home  weaver,  says  the  consul, 
who  works  steadily  for  at  least  eleven  hours,  assisted  by  one  of  his 
children  as  spooler,  earns  about  $1.43  per  week.  There  are  many 
households,  however,  where  the  money  earnings  do  not  average  more 
than  45  cente  per  week  the  year  round.  "  I  was  once  able,*"  said  a  weaver 
to  the  consul  in  the  heart  of  the  weaving  district,  "to  earn  8  marks 
($1.90)  a  week,  but  now  my  earnings  never  exceed  72  cents  per  week." 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  ^rnaces,  factories,  and  mines 
(coal  mines  not  included)  in  Silesia  is  estimated  at  nearly  75,000  males 
and  36,000  females,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  latter  being  married. 
These  work,  on  an  average,  eleven  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 
winter. 


THURINGIA. 

The  district  of  Thuringia  falls  under  the  consulate  at  Souneberg;  sit- 
uated in  Central  Germany,  and  embracing  all  the  various  industries  by 
which  labor  obtains  employment,  it  is  perhaps  second  to  no  other  district 
as  illustrative  of  the  habits,  conditions,  and  remuneration  of  Inbor  in 
Germany.  Indeed,  in  so  tar  as  the  statistics  of  this  district  are  ri'quired 
for  comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  Empire  in  miniature. 

lu  the  general  trades  Mr.  Mosher,  the  consul,  reports  that  the  wages 
per  week  of  66  hours  in  the  city  of  Sonneberg  and  vicinity  range  from 
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$3  to  $4,  a  few  tradesmeu,  such  as  jewelers,  lithographers,  and  masons 
averaging  more  than  this  maximum,  and  many  others  less,  such  as 
bakers,  butchers,  confectioners,  coopers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  weavers,  &c., 
who  receive  only  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  week. 

In  the  factories  and  mills  of  Thuringia  more  than  one-half  the  opera- 
tives are  females,  and  their  wages  average  from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  male  operatives.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  are  from  06  to  72  per  week — the  first  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  last  in  the  woolen  mills.  In  woolen  mills  the  following  wages 
are  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  :  Female  wool-sorters,  $1.15;  washers, 
$2.28 ;  carders,  $1.95 ;  common  hands,  $1.60 ;  spinners,  $2.80 ;  dress- 
ers, $3.48 ;  watchmen,  $1.60 ;  day  laborers,  $2. 

In  the  cotton  mills  the  following  wages  are  paid  per  week  of  66 
hours:  Pickers,  $2.08;  oilers,  $2.30 ;  grinders,  $2.50;  roving  hands, 
$1.50 ;  speeder  girls,  $2.13 ;  fliers,  $1.98 ;  dofi'ers,  $1.66 ;  mule  spinners, 
$3.40;  weavers,  plain,  $2.34;  weavers,  fancy,  $2.84;  fancy  dyers,  $3.90; 
plain  dyers,  $3 ;  cloth-room  hands,  $2.84 ;  spoolers,  $2.23. 

Foundry  and  machine  shops,  per  week  of  66  hours,  the  wages  earned 
run  from  $2.20  for  laborers  up  to  $3.40  and  $3.75,  the  highest  to  casters 
and  engineers. 

Glassworks,  per  week  of  60  hours,  from  $1.80  to  $3.90.  While  there 
are  several  important  glass-works  in  Thuringia,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  at  home,  nearly  every  family  in  certain  districts  hav- 
ing its  blast-pipe  and  other  appliances.  The  glass  workers,  although 
better  paid  than  any  other  artisans,  are  very  poor  and  live  in  the  most 
frugal  manner. 

Iron  and  coal  mines,  per  week  of  60  hours :  Miners,  $2.95 ;  day  labor- 
ers in  mines,  $2.90 ;  day  laborers  on  surface,  $2.30.  Miners  on  contract 
work  earn  $3.10. 

Printing  offices,  per  week  of  66  hours:  Editors,  $6.71;  publishers, 
$4.28;  proof-readers,  $5.23;  compositors,  $3.96;  job  printer^,  $3.98; 
apprentices,  $1 .42. 

Food  prices,  according  to  the  consul,  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1878. 

Toy-making  is  the  principal  industry  of  Sonneberg;  its  toy  trade  was 
formerly  widespread,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tariffs  since 
1879,  of  several  countries,  the  trade  is  now  almost  restricted  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  loss  in  the  toy  trade  with  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  Sweden,  for  the  foregoing  reason,  is  estimated  in  Sonne- 
berg at  $1,190,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mosher  describes  the  habits  of  the  workingmen  as  plodding. 
They  are  honest  and  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed,  but  not  thrifty. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  one  of  **  organized  neu- 
trality.'' In  all  cases  of  strikes  in  Thuringia  the  victory  ultimately 
has  been  on  the  side  of  capital ;  hence  intelligent  and  organized  labor 
does  not  often  resort  to  strikes  as  a  remedy  for  real  or  fancied  grievances. 

The  consul's  reiK)rt  on  co-operative  societies,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  Germany,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  perusal. 


WURTEMBEEG. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  the  consul,  in  his  ad- 
mirable report,  with  a  population  ot  2,000,000,  and  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed  as  essentially  a  land 
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of  agricalture.  One-half  its  population  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
pendent upon  agiiculture  and  kindred  pursuits ;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture  lands,  and  vineyards,  while  it  con- 
tains but  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each.  With  the 
exception  of  agricultural  labor,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  circular,  is 
practically  confined  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  cities  of  Wurtemberg,  containing  each  above  20,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  only  195,000,  of  which  117,000  are  inhabitants  of 
Stuttgart,  the  seat  of  the  consulate  for  the  whole  Kingdom  ;  the  other 
chief  cities  being  Ulm  (33,000),  Heilbronn  (24,000),  and  Esslingen 
(20,500),  the  latter,  10  miles  from  Stuttgart,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  machinery  and  textiles. 

The  series  of  interviews  with  representative  men,  given  by  Mr.  Cat- 
lin  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Of  these  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Karl  Kloss, 
a  joiner  by  trade,  and  a  public  speaker  of  ability  on  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  labor  question,  and  to  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  publishing  and  printing  establish- 
ment in  Stuttgart. 

Information  derived  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  police  gives 
the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  as  servants, 
&c.,  in  Stuttgart  as  12,724.  The  same  authority  gives  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  as  beiDg,  in  general,  orderly,  but  not  as  thrifty  as  they 
might  be. 

Much  fault  is  found  in  Wurtemberg  with  the  importation  of  Italian 
laborers  whenever  any  large  contract-work  is  to  be  executed.  These 
laborers  are  "supplied"  to  any  number  by  contract  agents  in  Vienna, 
and  they  arrive  on  the  ground  with  something  like  the  mobility  and 
precision  of  regular  troops. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg,  says  Mr.  Gatlin, 
is  more  general  in  the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the 
former  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  depend  upon  their  labor 
for  daily  br^id.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  men's 
work.  Many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  which  abound 
in  each  village,  and  a  number  of  young  girls  work  daily  for  ten  hours 
in  fiactories  of  all  kinds,  ]>erhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  their  homes. 
In  a  population  of  120,000  there  are  registered  as  earning  their  own 
living  by  labor  15,512  women,  of  whom  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families. 

Among  the  many  interviews  with  representative  work-people  given 
in  Mr.  Catlin's  report,  the  following  is  selected  as  illustrative  of  female 
mill-lite  in  Germany  : 

Question.  Whei*e  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  f — 
Answer.  I  live  in  Esslingen,  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny-hand  in 
Merkel  &  Wolf's  woolen-yarn  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  singlef — A.  I  was  married  last  Febru- 
ary. I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  been  employed  seven  years 
where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your 
factory  t — A.  About  700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children;  what 
do  they  do  with  the  children  while  they  are  at  work? — A.  They 
leave  the  children  either  with  elderly  relations  or  with  elderly  peo- 
ple in  the  houses  of  friends.  In  the  latter  case  they  pay  10  to  15 
marks  a  month  ($2.40  to  $3.60)  for  the  child's  full  board. 
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Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours  f — A.  Prom  6  a.  m.  till  7  p. 
m.,  with  twenty  minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and 
twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  t — A. 
Certainly,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed 
price  per  day  f — A.  Some  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wool-washers,  pickers,  and  sorters,  who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50 
marks  (28.6  cents  to  35.7  cents)  per  day.  The  majority  are  paid,  as 
I  am,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year 
round? — A.  Sometimes  I  earn  2  marks  (48  cents)  a  day,  sometimes 
only  1.50  marks  (36  cents).  In  the  year  round  I  earn  an  average  of 
1.70  marks  (39  cents)  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  work! — A.  Very  seldom. 
Formerly  we  were. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  yonT  mill  live  in  Esslin- 
gen  f — A.  No ;  some  live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  IJ 
hours  each  way  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work.  They 
have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  4  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  reach 
home  again  until  half  past  8  at  night.  Women  from  the  different 
villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from 
their  respective  localities.  ^ 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with 
their  wages  f — A.  Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their 
support;  those  who  have  not  spend  it  for  their  own  maintenance. 
They  cannot  save  much  unless  they  stint  themselves  in  their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage  f — A.  Very  little, 
and  that  only  by  hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  you  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage  I — A.  Yes ; 
about  500  marks  ($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman, 
worked  over  hours,  and  underwent  great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving  f — ^A.  Some  are; 
some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  t — A.  They  vary,  lik6  all 
other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  t — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later  f — A.  Yes,  sooner 
or  later,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years 
ago  ! — A.  The  fixed  day-wages  are  about  the  same,  but  the  rates 
of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  were  20  per 
cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains  about 
the  same.  f- 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  you  began  to  work  in 
the  mill  t — A.  I  had  poor  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school 
from  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until  I  was  fourteen ;  then  I 
was  three  years  in  service  with  a  family  in  the  country ;  then  I 
went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen  mill; 
then  two  years  in  Geislingen  in  another  mill ;  then  one  year  in  a 
mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years  more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switz- 
erland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  Suppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  mill  during  the  daytime, 
are  there  moans  of  escape  provided  for  all  of  you? — A.  Yes;  the 
new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied,  but  the  older  portion  of  it 
h.'S  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.    It  is  amply 
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provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  buckets,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a 
fortnight,  what  would  you  have  to  depend  upon? — A.  We  have  a 
relief  tund,  to  which  all  of  the  employes  in  the  mill  contribute  40 
pfennigs  (about  10  cents)  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their 
discharge  from  the  hospital  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  per  day  for  the 
period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  have  parents  or  husbands  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house! — A.  Yes ;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  i)art  of 
a  second  floor.  We  have  two  rooms  and  a  i)art  of  the  kitchen,  for 
which  we  pay  60  marks  ($14.28)  a  year.  We  breakfast  together  at 
half  past  5  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able  to  work, 
we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  we  live,  and  pay  35  pfennigs 
(about  8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some 
vegetables.  We  take  our  evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I 
prepare  it  myself;  a  cup  of  coffee,  perbaps  a  little  beer  aud  bread, 
and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marks  ($23.80) 
per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  con- 
tented f — A.  Yes;  they  do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  CONDITIONS  OF  GERMANY. 

According  to  a  computation  made  by  Mr.  Yogeler,  consul-general  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  based  on  official  returns,  the  number  of  work- 
ing people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Empire  is  estimated  at 
10,500,000  in  round  numbers,  of  which  2,500,000  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service.  It  should  be  remembered  as  a  modification  of  this  rel- 
atively large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labor  in  Germany  that  the 
number  of  those  dependent  upon  the  employed  is  not  relatively  so  great 
as  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany  everybody  who 
can  work,  young  and  old,  works  either  for  self-support  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  consul-general  embraces  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  (1)  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  (2)  mechanical  indus- 
tries, bnilaing,  and  mining;  (3)  commerce  and  traffic;  (4)  domestic 
service;  (5)  military  service,  in  schools,  and  religious  teaching,  in  hos- 
pitals and  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service.  The  total 
population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at  46,000,000. 

These  figures  bear  strong  attestation  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  a  labor  x>eople  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that  they  are  inad- 
equately remunerated,  and  lead  a  frugal  life. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  aEKMANY. 

From  the  portions  of  the  several  reports  devoted  to  female  labor  in 
Germany  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mosher,  consul  in 
Sonneberg,  is  selected  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  workingwoman's  con- 
dition throughout  Germany : 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  cini  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  In  tlii^^  wliolo  rr,':1on  fulls  to  the  lot  of 
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woman.    Bat  such  is  the  fact.    Sho  is  the  servant  and  the  burden- 
bearer. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  oc- 
cupations of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work^  but  far 
less  liberally  in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life. 

In  a  portion  of  this  consulate,  containing  a  population  of  100,369 
males  and  10G,042  females,  I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that 
for  each  woman  who  supi)orts  herself  in  civil  and  church  service 
and  the  so-called  professions  there  are  five  arid  a  fraction  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  trade  and  commerce,  nine  and  a  fraction  by 
housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining,  foundry  and 
building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  forestry  and  fishing. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their 
living  in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various 
branches  of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  math- 
ematical instruments,  1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a 
chemist,  44  by  making  explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tan- 
ners, 54  as  book- binders  and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turn- 
ers, 753  by  sewing,  3  as  notaries'  clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds 
and  grades,  including  those  engaged  in  libraries  and  as  musicians, 
67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  including  copyists  and  cor- 
respondents, and  16,109  who  make  their  living  by  "agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing." 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self-supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.  The  whole  number  of  women  and  children 
(girls)  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218;  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district 
are  not  of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the 
^greater  part  of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and 
the  sowing,  including  the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by 
them.  1  have  seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding 
the  plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  carrying 
manure  into  the  fields  in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They 
also  do  much  of  the  haying,  including  the  mowing  and  the  pitch- 
ing; likewise  the  harvesting,  after  which  they  thrash  much  of  the 
grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand-flail. 

They  accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal 
in  the  cellars  while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry 
on  nearly  all  the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a 
hand-cart — awomanaudadogusually  constituting  the  team.  •  •  • 

In  a  half  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields,  and  only  5  men. 

"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  labor!"  1  asked.  "From  60 
to  70  pfennigs  [12  to  17  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps 
at  9,  potatoes  and  coii'ee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4." 
"  How  long  is  your  day's  work  ? "  "  From  6  to  6 ;  but  we  often  work 
till  9  or  10  at  10  pfennigs  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  then 
went  to  rearrange  the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  wliich 
had  awakened  fiom  its  nap  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field* 

Manj'^  of  the  yOunger  women  are  employed  in  the  doll  and  toy 
factories,  at  about  15  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piecework  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  thoy  earn,  porhai>s,  20  per 
cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 
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As  to  their  moml  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy 
and  phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  mnch  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a 
more  nervous  temperament  are. 

The  general  effects  of  such  a  life  as  1  have  described  are  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qualities.  The 
housekeeping  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
The  cooking  is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family 
affection,  but  the  home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Educationally  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  men ; 
but,  except  in  Ihe  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are 
not  admitted,  they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  one-half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningeu,  with  a  population  of 
207,075,  and  in  the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of 
1,216,815,  there  is  a  surplus  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accounts 
largely  for  this  difference,  since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the 
means  for  a  change  of  location  than  the  women  can. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the 
Empire  the  statistics  given  are  herewith  recapitulated  by  consulates, 
showing  the  wages  paid  and  the  manner  of  living,  with  a  column  show- 
ing the  average  wages  for  the  Empire. 
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iVagea  paid  in  a  hrick-yard  near  BerUn. 
[Work  from  April  1  to  December  1.    Wa^ofl  per  week  of  60  hoars.] 


Description. 

Wages. 

• 

Description. 

Wages. 

Foroman 

$6  63 
3  30 
265 
2  18 
2  20 
2  50 
1 

Oatbringer 

t2  58 

P*ireman  .- 

Setter 

2  SO 

First  molder 

Tyocomotive  fireman -r .., 

2  82 

Second  molder 

Boy 

1  60 

Ontside  man 

Panmaker 

3  02 

Ipbrinirer 

Panmiller r 

2  15 

HOW  GERMAN  ARTISANS  LIVE. 


The  following  extracts  from  consular  interviews  with  working  people 
are  fair  examples  of  how  the  German  artisans  live  and  bring  up  fami- 
lies on  their  very  meager  wages. 

A  STRASBURG  PLASTERER. 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children ;  works  11  hours,  and  earns  83  cents 
per  day ;  wife,  as  a  laundress,  assisted  by  the  oldest  daughter,  earns 
28  cents  per  day ;  can  save  nothing  whatever ;  has  for  breakfast 
rolls  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  soup,  vegetables,  and  potatoes ;  has 
meat  three  times  per  week. 

The  consul  reports  that  the  manner  in  which  this  Strasburg  plasterer 
lives  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  the  other  general  trades  in  Alsace. 

"BARMEN   WORKINGMEN. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a  comparatively 
meager  and  scant  diet ;  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated  tenement 
houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  ot  an  inferior  quality. 
Breakfast:  Very  poor  coffee,  potatoes,  and  black  bread.  Dinner: 
Beans  or  peas,  cooked  in  fat,  or  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  potatoes 
and  fat,  and  (;nion  sauce ;  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  fish,  or 
common  sausages.  Supper :  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  goose 
fat.  On  Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  usually  better  than  on  week- 
days. 

A  FOREMAN  COOPER  IN  BREMEN. 

A  foreman  cooper,  wife,  and  two  children ;  steady  work  at  $6.41 
per  week ;  average  wages  of  journeymen  coopers,  83  cents  per  day; 
works  from  6  to  6  in  summer,  with  intermissions  for  meals ;  earns 
$312.49  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  lives  and  saves  $21.66  per  year. 
Breakfast:  Rye  and  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Meat, 
vegetables,  and  potatoes.    Supper:  Bread,  butter,  tea,  and  cheese. 

HOW  A  BRICKLAYER'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBURG.* 

Question.  How  old  are  you? — Answer.  Thirty -two  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  Jim  a  bricklayer. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  chidren;  the 
oldest  is  four  aud  the  youngest  two  years  old. 


•  From  a  valuable  report  by  Consul  Baily,  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  further 
availed  of  in  this  letter. 
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Q«  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  dayf — ^A.  On  an  average  I 
receive  4  marks  10  pfennigs  (95  cents)  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hoars  per  day  are  yon  required  to  work  for  saoh 
wagesf — A.  Ten  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  Half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  fot  ves- 
pers in  the  afternoon.  The  time  allowed  for  meaJs  is  not  included 
in  the  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  Can  you  support  a  family  upon  such  wagesf — ^A.  O,  yes.  My 
wife  frequently  earns  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and 
scouring  for  other  people.  The  children  are  then  sent  to  the 
"Warteschule,'^  a  kind  of  "kindergarten'^  for  poor  people,  where 
the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  free  of  expense.  It 
is  a  charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
in  a  yearf — A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,462 
marks($347.95)  per  year. 

Q.  will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t— 
A.  Yes;  I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  and  ki tofa  en  in  third  story  (200  marks) . .  (47  GO 

For  clothinff  for  self  and  family  (200  marks) 0  47  60 

For  food  and  fhel  (^  marks) 191  11 

For  taxes  (15  marks) 3  57 

For  hospital  daee  (20  marks) 4  76 

Leaving  for  doctors  billSi  medicine,  incidentals,  and  savings 

(224  marks) 53  31 

Per  annum  (1,462  marks) 347  95 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — ^A.  For 
breakfast,  bread,  coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and 
potatoes ;  at  four  o'clock,  coffee  and  bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread, 
bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days 
of  sickness  or  old  age  ?^  A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100 
marks  ($23.80)  per  year ;  whether  I  will  be  able  to  save  so  much,  or 
anything  at  all,  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  iry  children 
grow  older,  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  (of  m.  <^elf )  I  re- 
ceive 1  mark  50  pfennigs  (36  cents)  per  day  from  the  ii.'^chanics' 
hospital  fond. 

HOW  A  WOBKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  SILESIA. 

A  workingman's  family  of  four  or  five  persons,  according  to  offl- 
dal  estimates,  lives  on  the  following  amount  of  provisions  for  a 
month  in  Silesia :  Eye  flour,  78  pounds ;  wheat  flour,  52  pounds ; 
beef,  2|  pounds;  pork,  2f  pounds j  bacon,  7^  pounds;  butter,  3 
pounds;  potatoes,  3^  bushels:  milk,  10  quarts;  total  value  of 
monthly  consumption  of  food,  $8.29. 

HOUSE-LABOB. 

In  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  Germany  (the  name  of  which  is 
withheld,  by  request  of  the  consul,  out  of  respect  for  the  two  trades- 
men from  whom  he  received  the  information)  a  shoemaker  and  his 
three  journeymen  were  found  at  work  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
while  the  wife  was  doing  the  washing  in  another  comer,  while  the 
daughter  was  cooking  the  dinner  of  sausage  and  potatoes  at  the 
stove.    A  carpenter  had  his  workbench  in  the  family  living-room ; 
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the  wife  was  filing  a  saw  at  the  same  bench  where  the  husband 
planing,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  consul  saw  her  sawing  woo 
the  door-yard.  These  cases,  the  consul  says,  represent  the  avei 
home-life  and  manners  of  the  working  people  of  his  district. 


II.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  G6  to  78  h4>\tr8  in  cotiop.  milU  in  AUaoe-Lorraine. 


Description  of  employment. 


COTTON-WBAYEBS. 


Overseer 

Foreman 

Dresser,  man 

Reeler,  woman 

Warper,  woman 

Weaver : 

Man 

Woman 

Bobbin-winder,  child 


COTTON-SFINKINQ. 


Foreman 

Overseer .^. 

Tender  of  steam-engine 

Packer  of  spindles 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Greaser 

Conductor  of  self-acting  looms . 

Sharpener  of  cards 

Beater 

Carder 

Tender  of  spindle  frames 

Driver 

Cleanser  of  cards 

Laborer 

Shipper 

Tier 

Draw-ft«me  tender,  girl 

Comber,  ffirl 

Tender  or  beaters 

Beater,  woman 

Tender  of  cords 

Bobbin-winder,  child 


Average  i 
wages.  ;> 


Description  of  employment. 


Ave 
ws 


$6  48 
5  94 


coTTOif-PBnrnHo. 


5 

3 
3 


83 
30 
51 


3  09 
2  76 
1  12 


6  60 
6  40 
6  25 
40 
95 
95 
70 
50 
45 
43 
3  90 
3  39 
80 
80 
65 
56 
46 
87 
34 
00 
98 
95 


Engraver 

Printer  on  rollers. 

Color-roixer 

Printer  on  wood  . . , 
Printer's  assistant 
Apprentice 


WOOLBN-MILL. 

Wool  and  cloth  dyer,  overseer. 

Second  hand 

Overlooker 

Common  hand 

Wool-cardor 

Second  hand 

Spinning  overseer 

Spinner 

Weaving  overseer 

Second  band 

Weaver 

Shearer. 

Dresser 


WOOL. 


Enij^neer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Wool-sorting  overseer,  woman. 

Sorter,  woman , 

Wool-picker,  woman 

Tender,  child       

Mule-flxer,  child 

Reeler 


Average  wages  per  week  of  ^  to  72  hours  in  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Sile 


Description  of  employment. 


Haoklers 

Foreman  cttfder. . . 

Spinners 

Heelers  (femaJes)  . 
Foremen  weavers. 

Weavers 

Spinners  (females) 

Laborers 

Heelers 


j 

Average  : 

wages.    1 

$2  28  . 

2  52 

2  52 

1  43 

3  45 

1  55 

1  55 

1  43 

1  31 

Descripticm  of  Mnployment. 


Ave] 

WS| 


Finishers'  assistants 

Wari)er8 

Dyers 

Finishers 

Manglers 

Dyers'  assistants . . . . 

Firemen 

Cleaners 


Average  wages  paid  per  week  o/66  hours  in  factory  and  mill  work  in  Barmen. 


Description  of  employment. 


Weavers  of  braids 

Weavers  of  laces 

Weavers  of  trimmings , 

Weavers  of  fancy  articles 

Laster  yam  makers 

Dvers  of  Turkey  red  and  piece  yam 
Bleachers  of  cotton  yam  (72  hours) . 


Average 

wages. 

$4  76 

4  64 

4  75 

4  62 

4  17 

4  50 

5  71 

Description  of  employment. 


Ave 


Apprentices 

Dyers  of  black  cotton  yam  .. 
Dyers  of  colored  cotton  yam. 

Dyers  of  silk  goods 

Apprentices 

Foremen 


7  » 
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FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE   IN   GERMANY. 

m 

To  the  foregoing  tables  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (where  the  wages  in  this  regard  rnle 
the  highest  in  Germany),  Breslan  and  Barmen,  should  be  added  the 
wage-rate  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Crefeld.  Owing  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  indnstry  in  this  district  is  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the 
operatives,  no  extended  list  of  occupations  can  be  made,.one  repre- 
sentative artisan  standing  for  all,  as  far  as  comparative  purposes  are 
concerned. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  BARMEN. 

The  mode  of  living  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  people  of  Bar- 
men and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent stoppages  and  interruptions.  They  are  comparatively  regardless 
of  their  future,  and  not  disposed  to  save  any  of  their  earnings.  The 
male  laborers  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  their  wages  in  beer, 
brandy  and  tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking-saloons  and 
dancing-halls  has  an  evil  influence  on  labor. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  whenever  the  workingmen  are 
regularly  employed  the  old  6erman  characteristics — patience,  faithful- 
ness and  industry — resume  their  sway.. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SILESIA. 

Nearly  all  large  factories,  iron  mills,  &c.,  have  connected  with  them 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  work  people, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  invalid  funds  and  savings  banks, 
hospitals,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
co-operative  stores,  loan  associations,  co-operative  kitchens,  and  free 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  generally  have  a  paternal  regard 
for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  their  work  people. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SAXONY. 

Tlie  majority  of  employers  concern  themselves  but  little  about  the 
moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  There  are,  however, 
employers  in  Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  percentage  of  their  net  earnings 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  work  people  by  building  well- 
ventilated  tenement  houses,  which  are  rented  so  as  to  realize  3 J  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  In  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an  air  of  con- 
tent, cleanliness  and  prosperity  about  the  -homes  of  the  workers. 

m.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron- works. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  iron-works  in  Upper  Silesia. 


Deacriptioii  of  employment. 


ForfiTcmen  and  first  pnddlen 

Welders  and  hammermen ■ 

Pnddlers,  shearers,  and  engine  tenders. 


Average 
wages. 


$5  40 
4  50 
3  78 


Shearmen,  smiths,  and  firemen . 
Unskilled  workmen  and  minors 
Laborers — 


Average 
wages. 


$3  06 
2  40 
1  02 
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Average  tDages  paid  in  maclnne-shops  and  iron-tcorks  in  Barmen ^  per  weel'  of  63  hours. 


Dcacription  of  einploymeut. 


HachiniHts 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths  

Tamers 

PlsDers..^ 

Drillers 

Other  machine  laborers 


A  verage 

wages. 

$5  00 

4  17 

4  17 

4  28 

3  81 

8  45 

3  45 

Deeoription  of  employment. 


Model  makers 

Strikers 

Mechanics... 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Drawers 

Porters 


Average 
wages. 


46  00 

3  57 

6  07 

7  14 
928 

7  14 

8  21 


Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in 

Sretnen, 


Description  of  employment. 


Mast«r  foreman 

Enjrlneers 

Mofders 

Foreman  boiler-makers 
Strikers 


Average  ' 
wages.   ' 

1 

$8  38 
4  28 
4  28 
6  66 
428 
i 

Description  of  employment 


Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Apprentices 
Laborers 


Average 


$4  28 
428 
1  75 
883 


Iron'Works  in  Brake,  Oldenburg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Master  foreman 

Draaghtsman 

Draughtsman's  assistant 

Eiigineer 

Strikers 

Forge  foreman 


Description  of  employment. 


$8  00  Forjre  foreman's  assistant. 

5  00!  Journeyman 

4  25  j  Approiitice 

5  00  I :  Boiler-makers 

4  25      Formers '. 

4  50  ' 


Average 
wages. 


$4  00 
8  75 
1  60 
6  75 
5  00 


Average  wages  per  week  of  06  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Thuringia. 


Description  of  employment. 


Foundries : 

Casters 

Molders 

Laborers 

Machine-shops : 

Turners  and  locksmiths 

BoilcrAmitha 

Blacksmiths 

"Welders 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


$3  40 
3  00 

2  25 

3  27 
3  15 
3  00 
2  96 


Machine-shops — Cont'd : 

Machine  builders 

Hosiery-loom  builders 

Joiners 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Apprentices 


Average 


800 
8  30 

2  85 

3  70 
8  20 
2  20 
1  98 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  RHINELAND  AND  WESTPHALIA. 

The  69  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  above  districts  employ  64,769 
workmen.  The  average  wages  paid  in  these  works  are  as  follows,  per 
week,  working  hours  not  given  : 


Number  of  employes. 


1,819 

7,910 

4,041 

42.049 

5,285 

2,747 

1,488 

*  And  upwards. 


Average  rate 
of  wages  per 
week. 


$2  75  to  $3  20 


3  20 

3  6G 

4  12 

4  54 

5  03 
5  50* 


3  06 

4  12 

4  54 

5  03 
5  50 
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A  fair  average  for  the  employes  in  the  first  four  classifications,  viz, 
55,319  workmen,  would  give  each  an  earning  of  aboat  $4.13  per  week, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  in 
those  important  districts. 

WAGES  IN  THE  KRUPP  WORKS  AT  ESSEN. 

lu  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in  his 
machine-shops  and  manafacturiDg  departments  about  10,000  men,  re- 
ports that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  was  81 
cents  in  1878,  and  84  cents  in  18^3.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workman  can  be  recorded. 

IV.— Glass- WORKERS. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  65  hours  to  glase-workera  in  Oberkirohen,  near  Berlin, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Blowers . 

SfaeATon 

Mixers.. 


$5  41 
6  00 
3  57 


Description  of  employment. 


Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket  makers. 


Average 
wages. 


1  43 

2  14 
2  14 


Average  annual  tca^ee  paid  gJase-workere  in  Silesia, 
[Hoars  of  labor  66  to  72  per  week.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Plate-glass  makers 

HoUow-glass  makers  — 

Bottle  makers 

Glass  grinders 

Mel  ten 

Glassmakers*  assistants. 
Apprentices 


$367 
286 
286 
357 
275 
167 
52 


Description  of  employment. 


Pattern  makers 

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders 

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Otbier  aseistant  8 

Women  and  girls 


Annnal 
wages. 


Average  wages  per  week  of  GO  liourspaid  to  glass-workers  in  Stuttgart  district. 


$155 

219 

108 

06 

86 

48 


IH  ZUmXHAUSDI. 


Cotters 


Uf  BUHLBBACK. 


Glassmakers. 
Laborers 


286 


Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hours  to  glass  and  porcelain  workers  in  Lanscha,  Steinach, 

Hutlenbach,  and  vicinity. 


Description  of  employment. 


QLA88-W0BKKBS. 


Grinders : 

Male*    .-- 

Fi*mjlc« 

Tobee for  thermometers.. 
Marbles : 

Pec  1,000,  plain 

Per  1,000,  llgnred 

Bead  makcn 

Toy  makers 

Bye  makers : 

For  dolls  and  animals. 


Average 
wages.   \ 


$3  90 
1  80 
4  20 

2  39 
460  ! 
a  50  1 

3  40 ; 

For  haman  beings ? . 


3  00 
7  96 


Description  of  employment. 


rORCKLAlN-WOBKSBS. 


Modelers 

Decorators 

Formers  and  tnrners : 

Males 

Females 

Firemen 

Packers 

Laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$8  00 
6  00 

4  55 

2  50 
4  00 

3  25 
2  00 
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Average  wages  per  week  to  gloHamakera  in  Berlin. 


Description  of  employment. 

Blowers 

Shearers 

Mixers 


Average 
wages. 


15  41 
6  00 
3  57 


Description  of  employment. 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket  makers 


Average 
wages. 


$143 
2  14 
2  14 


Average  wages  per  week  to  glaesmakera  in  Bremen, 


Description  of  employment. 

Plate>glass  makers 

Hollow-glass  makers 

Bottle  makers 

Grinders 

Melters 

Glassmakers'  assistants 

Apprentices 


Average 

wages. 

$6  10 

5  70 

5  70 

7  20 

5  50 

8  30 

$1  00 

Description  of  employment 

Pattern  makers 

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders  

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistants 

Women  and  girls 


Average 

wages. 

3  10 

440 

220 

192 

172 

06 

Average  wages  paid  per- week  to  porcelain  workers  in  Breslau, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Head  painters  and  foremen 

$6  43 
4  16 
3  15 

Glazers  (females) 

$1  31 
1  20 

Paint'ers  and  turners 

Women  workers 

Scggar-tnrners  and  decorators 

Mifinrtf , , 

1  05 

Kiluhonse  workers... 

2  28 

! 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  66  to  72  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  SiUsia* 


Description  of  employment 


COAL  MIKES.* 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Mine  laborers  . . 
Outside  laborers 

Women 

Minors 


IRON  MINBS.t 


Miners 

Engineers  and  smiths. . 
Masons  and  carpenters 

Laborers 

Women  and  minors 


ZIKC  AND  LEAD  MINKB.; 


$2  07      Miners 

2  10  ! !  Laborers  in  mines  . 
Laborers  assistants 
Outside  laborers  ... 

Women 

Overlookers 

Minors 


1  10 
03 

2  50 
2  88 
2  88 
1  84 
07 

Average 
wages. 

• 

$2  40 
1  06 
1  82 
1  02 
1  08 
S70 
1  08 

*Nmnber  of  persons  employed  in  and  aboat  these  coal  mines,  40,303,  of  which  3,270  are  women,  and 
827  boys. 

t  Number  of  personH  employed  in  and  about  these  iron  mines,  4,614,  of  which  1,625  are  females, 
t  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  lead  and  zinc  mines,  0,370,  of  which  2,305  are 
women,  and  520  are  boys  and  girls. 
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Average  weekly  wages*  paid  in  railroad  ehops  in  Barmen, 


DMorlption  of  emplo3rxnent. 


Foremon 

Haohiniflto 

Lockraiitlis 

Tnmen 

Cabinet  mftken 

Gftrpenten 

Wlieelwrighta 

BlacksmitHs 

Strikers 

Cftrven  and  gilders 

Drillers      

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers  and  npholsterers 

Tailors 

Coppersmiths 


Weekly 

wages. 

17  00 

8  50 

8  80 

3  50 

8  55 

8  50 

8  50 

3  55 

3  00 

8  74 

8  50 

3  50 

3  50 

8  22 

3  29 

Description  of  employment. 


Gss  and  water  fitters 

Clerks 

Tenders 

Tenders'  overseers  .. 

Planers 

Painters 

Vami«bcra  

Hammer  drivers  ..... 
Stokers  (66  hours) . . . . 

£  ngravers 

Riveters 

Mechan  iciuis 

Machine-workers 

Grinders , 

Steam-crane  drivers . 


Weekly 


i 
% 
8 

% 
8 
8 
i 
8 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 


60 
99 

74 
50 
09 
50 
50 
04 
98 
06 
20 
05 
21 


*  Foremen  employed  60  hours ;  other  employ6s  63  hours. 

VII.— Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  in  ahip-yarda — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  skip- 

building  in  Oermany. 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Iron-sbip  building : 
Shipwrights.... 

Joiners 

foremen ........ 

Iron  finishers. . . 

Turners 

Planers ■ 

Biveters 

Blacksmiths  — 

Strikers 

Brsss-fitters  — 

Tinsmiths 

Caulkers 

Painters 

Pattern-makers. 
Laborers 


Biggers 

Tool-makers. 


Wooden-ship  building : 

Shipwrights 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Hast  and  spar  makers. 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths 

Riggers  . .  

Sawyers 

Saw-mill  machine  men . 
Laborers 


Repairing  docks: 

Fitters 

First  riveters 

iSeoond  riveters 

Upholder 

Bovs 

Ship-smiths 

Csipenters  and  Joiners. 

Painters 

Engineers. 

Sawyers  

Sail-makers 


gsrs. 


Bremen. 


05  40 
4  28 
6  90 
595 
6  66 
666 


6 
6 
4 

5 

4 
2 


66 
66 
28 
40 
28 
85 


8  85 


540 
13  80 
4  28 
8  57 
4  28 
6  90 

3  57 

4  28 

5  40 
5  40 
5  40 
3  57 


Stettin. 


4 
5 

4 


56 
40 
56 
3  02 
2  04 
56 
40 
20 
74 
40 
98 


04  56 

886 


897 
845 
845 
8  70 
444 


307 


845 
8  10 


2  92 
4  2 
385 


487 


487 
885 
408 


898 
4  21 
4  02 
344 
278 
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YIII.^Sbamen's  wages. 

Wafe9  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officere  aiUl  men)—di8i%ngui8hing  between  ocean^  eoaet 
and  river  navigoHont  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Germany, 

WAGES  PAID  PER  MONTH  IN^REMEN. 


Ocean  •tesmshipB : 

Captains 

First  officers  . . 
Second  officers. 
Third  officers.. 
Csrpeniers  — 
Cooks  


Chief  engineers 

Second  ensineers  — 

Third  engineers 

Assistant  engineers. . 
Firemen 


Ocean  sailing  ships : 

Captains 

Hstea 

Second  mates — 


0       Carpenters 
Cooks 


$40  00 

20  75 

10  00 

15  60 

10  00 

18  00 

11  80 

62  50 

85  75 

35  75 

17  00 

12  60 

20  76 

26  18 

16  40 

20  15 

20  00 

Ocean  sailing  ships— Continued : 

Boatswains 

Stewards 

Sailmakers 

Seamen 


Coast  steamers : 
Captains.... 

Mates 

Seamen 

Engineers  .. 
Fiiemen 


River  steamers: 

Captains 

Caroenters . . 
Deck-hands.. 
Engineers ... 
Firemen 


$16  00 

10  00 
14  75 

11  80 


29  76 
88  80 

11  87 
80  28 

12  76 


17  86 
12  86 
10  71 
16  40 
12  86 


SEAMEN'S  MONTHLY  WAGES  IN  STETTIN. 


Sailing  Teasels 

Steamships 

River  steamers 

River  sailing  craft 

Coasting vesseis,  sail... 
Coasting  vessels,  steam 


Deeoriptlon  of  vesseL 


SaHoirs. 


$11  42 
10  00 
14  87 
9  04 
18  66 
18  66 


IK. — Shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  month  in  bankSf  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  ^o.,  to  mates  and  females^  in 

Oermany. 


Description  of  employment. 

Straa- 
horg. 

Bremen. 

Statt* 
gart 

Barmen. 

Sonne- 
berg. 

Stettin. 

Bahjcs. 
Caahkrs 

$84  40 
68  80 
42  45 
28  60 

49  00 
88  80 
64  80 
83  08 
80  20 
27  76 
22  25 

Aeeoantsnts        

Sceretaries 

Clerks 

DKT  OOOD6  nOBU. 

(From  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.) 

i?aai«i«r«    men ..,,■,,'-■• 

$86  40 
86  40 

Bookkeepers,  men 

OvftrttAem  women 

$47  70 
29  75 

$86  70 

$87  60 

$80  00 

"  $21*76  • 

PAohiiirA.  women  . ...... ...... 

•4  80 
*7U 

RnAVk  MMTTkATA  vrnntAn 

19  75 

ftalriivnm     .«.•.••••• 

20  80 

23  80 

2  50 

29  75 
23  80 

8  60 

17  86 

26  80 
15  90 

10  10 
7  60 

20  80 

Raliwrnrmniin    •-. 

*8i;6 

19  04 

AnnrfintiiMA     ..«•.••«••••••.. 

Rs  1  fir  ftm  Ttn  with  board 

16  90 

14  28 

7  12 

FAMCT  BTORia. 
RaWMmMl      

• 

.  ...... 

22  90 
1170 

***'^*^oiiiei%            ..  .......... 

21  80 
726 

ITIrl  AimmnHMM                 

1 

are  probably  with  board  Included,  althongb  not  so  desi^ated  in  the  conBaVtt  T«pott. 
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Millinery  and  dre9smaking  wages  per  week  in  a  firBUcHaee  Breelau  eatabliehmenU 


Deaoription  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

DiiActreas 

$11  00 
4  60 
1  40 

1 
Maohine-sewers 

$2  84 

Sftleswomen 

Seamstresses 

1  25 

AfinmntioMi »rr.T-,.T..- 

Porters  and  messenireni 

2  98 

X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

JVagee  paid  per  month  to  houaehold  eervanU  (toiona  and  cities)  in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment. 


SILBSIA.* 

General  servants 

Cooks 

Karsesirls  

General  servants  in  small  towns 
and  villages 

STBTTIK. 

Cooks,  females 

Kitchen  servants 

Honsemaids 

ITarsemaids 

Housekeepers 

Waiters 

Footmen 

SONKX8BBO. 

Housekeepers 

Cooks 

General  servants 

Coachmen  and  gardeners  (without 
board 

BARMEN. 

Cooks,  male 

Cooks,  female 

Chambermaids 

Housekeepers 

General  female  servants 

Coachmen 

Gardeners 

Laundresses 

Porters 

Ironing  women 

BTUTTGABT. 

Men  servantst 

Coachment 


Average 
wages. 


$2  14  to  $3  66 
8  57  to  4  42 
1  43  to    2  14 

1  43  to    2  14 


3  67 


78 
20 
40 
46 
36 
17 


4  13 
2  50 
1  67 

8  00 


10  33 


7 
4 
5 
3 
7 


93 
16 
05 
27 
14 


8  26 

5  35 

6  28 
5  42 


12  90 
0  00 


Description  of  employmmit. 


BTUTTGABT— continued . 

Gardenerst 

Cooks,  malet 

Cooks,  female,  in  hotels 

Cooks,  female,  in  families  . . 

Hooaekeepers 

Chambermaids 

Nursemaids 

Waitingmaida 

Housemaids 

Waiterst 

Waitresses 

BRKMKN. 

Head  butler 

Head  butler,  second 

Coachmen,  first 

Coachmen,  second 

Cook,  first 

Cook,  second 

Stableman 

Stableboy 

Servant 

Gardener 

Gardener,  assistant 

Housekeeper,  female 

Cook,  female 

Governess 

Chambermaid 

Washmaid 

Servant  girl 

ALSACE-LOBRAIim. 

Servant  girls 

Nursemaids 

Chambermaids 

Cooks  

Laundresses^ 

Ironerst 

Manglers^ 


Average 
wages. 


17  85 

23  80 

6  00 

8  00 


6 
3 
6 
6 
2 


00 
97 
00 
00 
80 


11  73 
206 


28  90 

12  50 
690 
5  00 

28  90 

13  86 
4  96 
1  90 
298 

13  88 


5 
7 

4 
6 
4 
1 
1 


87 
93 
96 
94 
96 
98 
98 


a  96 
545 
3  59 
8  00 
0  42 
0  38 
0  42 


*The  custom  is  almost  universal  in  Silesia  of  giving  house  servants  at  New  Year  gifts  in  presents 
or  money  eqnal  to  at  least  one  quarter's  wagea.  The  same  custom  is  observed  toward  tiie  ssdeswomen 
in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

t  These  must  be  without  board,  although  not  so  designated  in  the  consol's  report. 

{Without  boarder  day. 
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XI. — Agricultural  wages. 

n'agetpaid  to  agriculivral  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment. 


▲L8ACK  -LOBRAIXK. 

laborers  * per  jeftr. . 

nt^rls* 'do 

era'  perday.. 

Tra  (darinjT harves;)* do.... 

er»  (during  hanrest)' do 

BAXOKT. 

Uborera' peryear.. 

le  laborers ' do 

laboren: 

I  ■mnmer. . . . # .....per  day.. 

ivlnter do 

le  laborers: 

I  summer do 

I  winter do 

QRAKD  DUCHT  OF  OLDBNBUBO. 

stabl«nan  ' per  year. . 

dstableman* do  .. 

sboy' do 

female  servant* do 

datrvmaid* do 

d  dairymaid  * do 

d  female  servant  * do  . . 

nan* perday.. 

■era* peryear.. 

w»* do 

«r8  ' per  daj- . . 

cetera* do 

estera* do 

9TUTTCART  018TBICT. 

B  hands  ' per  year. . 

aboren,iDale* per  week.. 

aborers,  females  • do 

meD* do  . 

inaidi  * per  year. . 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


$07  30 

30  00 

40 

50 

80 


44  2e 

22  84 

40 
28 

20 
12 


100  00 
50  00 

17  70 
35  40 
35  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65 
31  25 
54  75 
50 
80 
55 


57  12 
1  90 
1  43 
1  90 

30  94 


BABMKN  DIBTBICT. 

Shepherds  * per  year. . 

Garaeners* do.... 

Coachmen' do 

Cook  8,  female ' do 

Chambermaids  ■ do 

Servant  girls ' do 

Farm  hands,male' do 

Farm  hands,  female  * do 

Day  laborers ' > do. . . . 

Carpenters  * - do 

Blacksmiths ' do — 

TIIURIlfOIA. 

Housekeepers' per  year. . 

Cooks* GO — 

Servants  ■ do. . . 

Laborers,  male  (summer)  * — per  day. 
Laborers,  female  (summer)* do. . . 

CBEFBLU  DISTRICT. 

First  laborer '" per  week. 

Second  laborer'® do... 

Third  hiborer  "» do . . . 

Fii  St  stableman  '•* do. . . 

Second  stableman'** do... 

Third  stableman '® do . . . 

Housekfeper '® do. . . 

Herder  (in  charge  of  cattle  '•) . .  -do. . . 

First  maid  servant '" do. . . 

Maid  of  all  work »» do... 

Trausiont  laborer,  male  " do. . . 

female  " do . . . 

male'* do... 

female  " do. . . 

BILiEBIA. 

Male  laborers' per  week. 

Female  laborers ' do. . . 


$89  85 
76  16 
76  16 
46  42 
32  13 
24  99 
49  98 
29  75 
60  81 
76  16 
76  16 


37  00 

26  00 

14  00 

20 

14 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
2 

4 
382 


19 
95 
66 
38 
95 
55 
90 
96 
19 
14 
82 
48 


145 
107 


'  With  board  and  lodging. 

*  With  board. 
"Without  board. 
<  With  food. 

*  With  food,  and  rent  free. 
«With  food,  without  rent  free. 
'  Without  board  and  lodging. 
"With  ft'Oil  and  lodging. 

*  With  two  meals. 

i*Prr  wfck  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board  and  lodging. 
"  Boaid  without  lodging. 
"  W il hout  board  or  Todgiog. 

AGRKJULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  BERLIN  DISTRICT. 

Phe  Doini  er  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular 
trict  of  Berlin  is  estimated  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
ly  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  thereof  are  women.  The  able-bodied 
11,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
it  than  agricultural  labor.  The  eommon  farm-laborers  receive  from 
to  .15  cents  per  day. 

SILESIAN   FARM-LABORERS. 

Ivery  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
abcm, of  women  and  girls,  recognizable  by  their  field-labor  costumes, 


'^ 
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pass  daily  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  Saxony,  where 
they  obtain  employment  in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months,  when  the  last  beet  has  been  dug  and  housed,  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved, 
their  food,  when  not  furnished  by  their  employers,  costing  very  little. 
They  earn  during  their  absence  on  an  average  35  cents  per  day.  They 
get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  passage  in  fourth-class  cars,  their  tramp 
through  Breslau  being  only  from  one  station  to  another.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  Wartenberg,  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field  workers 
have  this  year  gone  to  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view 
of  this  yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  Silesian  land-owners  to  give 
their  workpeople  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  ^^  which  in  most  cases 
is  supplemented  with  diluted  alcohol.''  "The  10  to  12  cents  per  day 
that  our  field-women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  "is  all  that  their 
work  is  worth,  and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
employer  ofit'ers  better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

AGRICULTURAL  DAY  LABORERS  OP  SAXONY. 

The  day  laborers  are  not  bound  by  contract.  Either  master  or  laborer 
can  terminate  the  employment  at  any  time.  The  day  laborers  mostly 
live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit,  and 
sometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  they  are  called 
cottagers,  and  are  generally  thrifty  and  intelligent.  The  wives  and 
children  till  the  small  pieces  of  land,  while  the  husbands  work  for  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood.  These  male  laborers  earn  40 
cents  per  day  in  summer  and  28  cents  in  winter.  Female  day  laborers 
earn  20  cents  per  day  in  summer  and  12  cents  in  winter.  The  agricul- 
tural emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  WURTEMBERO. 

There  are  no  large  farms  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  owner 
of  each  piece  of  land  tills  it  in  person.  Farm  hands  are  practically 
unknown.  The  land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow  and  gather  side  by 
side  in  the  field,  or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  their  grai>es, 
content  if  the  close  of  the  harvest  finds  their  land  unmortgaged  and 
themselves  in  health  and  out  of  debt.  The  question  of  wages,  so  far  as 
such  a  population  goes,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  crops. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  DANTZIC  DISTRICT. 

Farm  servants  (cottagers)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year ;  they 
have  a  cottage  with  a  room-closet  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land 
for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9  J  cents  per  d  ay  in  winter 
and  lOf  cents  in  summer.  The  cottager  has  to  provide  for  a  laborer  dur- 
ing harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during  a  part  of  the 
afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay  is  given.  The 
day  laborer  he  employs  receives  lOf  cents  per  day  and  food;  he  sleeps 
in  the  stable  or  barn. 
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XIV.— Trades  and  labob — goysbnment  employ. 


Wages  paid  bif  the  week  ofeixtjf  ftovrs  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  the  printing  office  of  the 

German  Empire. 


Deacription  of  emplojrmenl 


Bookbinders 

Tjpe-foiiiidera 

Setters  . ..  

Copp«r-i>liite  printers 

Joiners 

Lithographers 


Aveni£e 

wages. 

i 

$5  30 

685 

6  75 

6  28 

5  71 

602 

Description  of  employment. 


Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  minors 

Women 

Photographers 

Engravers 

Apprentioes 


Ayetmge 


$8  60 
171 
286 
7  60 
687 
2  57 


XV.— PbINTEBS  and  PBINTINa  OFFICES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (compositors,  pressme^f  proof 'readers, 

4'o.)  in  Germany, 


Df«cription  of  employment. 


Editors 

foremen ............... 

Compositors 

Proof-readers 

Press  foremen 

Male  and  female  hands 

Porters 

Firsmsn 

EDgineers 

Wood^engraTers 

Stereotypers 


t 


$12  80 
7  14 
7 
7 
2 
4 
4 


U 
14 

58 
62 
62 


m 


$8  50 


5 
6 
6 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


8  81 


6  00 
600 
600 


a 

Q 


$8  71 


8  96 
523 


p 
ti 

03 


$5  47 
6  55 
5  59 


8  67 


o 

3 
S 


$3  50 
475 
2  75 


2 
3 


$8  84 
464 
6  78 
894 


800 
800 

6  78 


$5  72 

"in 


8  61 


$8 
9 
6 
6 
6 
2 
8 


71 
77 
09 
91 
02 


76 
8  81 
6  89 
4  76 
6  00 


ElVGIiAlVD. 

In  the  character  of  its  mannfactares  and  Id  the  temper  of  its  laborers, 
England  approaches  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other 
eonntry,  and  its  labor  conditions,  therefore,  come  into  more  direct  com- 
}>etition  with  onrs,  than  those  of  any  other  country,  although  Germany 
and  France,  in  these  regards,  press  closely  in  the  wake  of  England. 

The  diffusiveness  of  the  British  reports  necessarily  entailed  more  difQ- 
calties  in  the  matter  of  reducing  them  to  a  comprehensive  illustration 
of  representative  features  than  was  the  case  with  the  German  reports, 
bnt  it  is  believed  that  the  following  review  presents  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  principal  phases  and  conditions  of  labor  in  England. 

Cousul-General  Merritt,  in  his  valuable  report,  gives  the  following 
from  the  census  of  1881  as  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  England : 


Occupation. 


Professional  class 

Domeatic  class 

Commercial  class 

Agricnltoral  dsas 

Indastrial  class 

Indefinite  and  non-prodnctire 

Totals , 


Kales. 

Females. 

450,955 

258,508 

960,661 

1.8X8.344 

4,795,178 

4, 856, 250 

196,120 

1,545,202 

19,467 

64,840 

1, 678, 189 

9, 930, 619 

12^689,902 

18,884.537 

TotsL 


647,075 
1, 803, 810 

980,128 

1, 883. 184 

6,373,867 

14,786^875 

25,974,489 
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The  followinfr  subdivision  of  the  industrial  classes  of  England  is* 
interest : 

Statement  showing  th£  number  of  persons  working  and  dealing  in  the  following  artielet: 

Books,  prints,  and  maps * 105,042 

Machines  and  implement's 267, 976 

Houses,,  furniture,  and  decorations 786, 660 

Carriages  and  harness 87,174 

Ships  and  boats 54,060 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43,015 

Tobacco  and  pipes 22, 175 

Board  and  lodging 115,655 

Spirituous  drinks 65,052 

Food , 448,664 

Textile  fabrics  (1,453,648) : 

Wool  and  worsted 233,256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton  and  flax 584,470 

Unspecified 170,345 

Dress 981,105 

Animal  substances 68,202 

Vegetable  substances 166, 745 

Mineral  substances  (1,277,592) : 

Miners , 441,278 

Stone,  clay,  and  road  making 193, 083 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 74, 407 

Iron  and  steel. 361,343 

General  and  unspecified  commodities '. 816, 243 

Refuse  matters ^ 14,339 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  reports  by  consulates,  it  shoul 
be  stated  that,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  wages  are  based  on  fr 
time,  and  that  the  net  earnings,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cod(] 
tions,  run  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  the  figures  given,  so  that,  as  Co 
sul-General  Merritt  remarks,  the  official  figures  give  more  flatterii 
returns  than  the  realit^^  Again,  there  are  trades  which  from  the 
nature  can  only  be  pursued  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  as  co 
ditious  like  these  prevail  in  almost  every  country,  the  results  are  ma 
or  less  applicable  to  all.  The  only  condition,  therefore,  which  must  1 
specially  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  wage  rates  are  based  on  full  not  re 
time;  and,  as  the  British  workman  prefers  to  run  on  short  time,  say  foi 
days  per  week,  and  preserve  his  daily  pay-rate,  rather  than  run  on  fu 
time  and  submit  to  a  small  pay  reduction,  this  phase  of  English  lalx 
is  worth  considering. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Consul  King  reports  that  living  is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slight] 
higher  in  Birmingham  than  in  1878,  when  the  last  report  on  the  lab 
conditions  of  his  district  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  gei 
eral  result,  however,  shows  an  average  decrease  in  wages  throughoi 
England  since  1878.  Notwithstanding  these  seemingly  favorable  coi 
ditions,  the  consul  says  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  greater  no 
than  then,  and  the  actual  distress  which  exists  is  almost  alarming  in  i 
extent.  The  labor  unions  keep  up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  woi 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  idle  hands. 

Speaking  of  local  distress,  he  refers  to  the  hand-made  nail  regioi 
where  acute  sufit'eriug  exists.  Many  workmen  are  idle,  while  those  wli 
are  employed  can  earn  but  little.    This  once  prosperous  trade  is  no 
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superseded  by  machinery,  and  the  consul  sees  no  escape  for  the  people 
of  the  district  but  by  aided  emigration.  All  evidence  is  favorable  to  the 
moral  and  physical  character  of  these  people.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
trious and  intelligent.  The  women  are  specially  representative  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  English  workingwomen. 

The  working  people  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  are  regarded  by  the 
consul  as  thrifty.  Grimes  arising  from  drunkenness  show  a  very  satis- 
factory decrease,  which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  coffeehouses  for  the 
I>eople.  With  the  exception  of  the  nail-making  districts,  where  strikes 
appear  to  be  chronic,  arbitration  is  generally  resorted  to  in  disputes 
between  workmen  and  employers.  On  the  whole,  the  feeling  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  is  more  kindly  than  of  old,  and  this  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  interest  which  the  former  have  recently 
taken  in  the  socisd  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

The  employ^  are  generally  paid  weekly  in  sterling  money,  and  are 
free  to  purchase  their  necessary  supplies  wherever  they  choose. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Birmingham  who 
are  steadily  employed  is  rated  by  the  consul  as  good.  Great  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  the 
portion  of  the  report  treating  thereof  is  highly  interesting. 

The  interviews  with  representative  workingmen,  as  given  by  Mr.  King, 
show  at  once  the  wages  earned  and  the  manner  of  living. 

A  BRUSHMAKER. 

Is  45  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  21  and 
the  youngest  12;  a  good  workman,  having  steady  employment; 
can  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  of  60  hours ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  without  the  aid  of  his  wife ;  his  children  also  work; 
the  total  income  from  all  their  labor — husband,  wife,  andchildren — 
is  estimated  at  $583  per  annum.  Outlay  per  year :  Bent  of  house, 
three  rooms,  $44.22;  clothing  for  family,  $97.20;  iood,  $328.53; 
school-tax  for  one  child,  $3.15;  trades-union,  $20.40;  doctor^s  bill, 
$24.30;  total,  $517.80.  Breakfast,  bread  and  tea  and  butter  or 
bread  and  bacon ;  dinner,  fish  or  meat,  vegetables  and  beer,  tea, 
bread  and  butter;  supper,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  S.ives  no 
money;  falls  back  on  his  club  or  trades-union  in  emergencies. 

A  FEMALE   TAGKMAKER. 

A  woman  making  tacks  at  St.  Quintain  said :  ^'I  get  paid  by  the 
thousand;  the  card  price  is  17  cents  per  thousand,  but  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  work  at  14^  cenl^,  it  is  so  hard  to  get.  I  work  four  days 
per  week  and  make  $1.16.  My  husband  is  a  gardener  at  the  col- 
lege hard  by,  and  eanis  17  shillings  per  week,  but  works  very  long 
hours ;  our  total  income  is  $275.89  per  year.  Mostly  all  the  forges  in 
St.  Quintain  are  closed,  and  women  nailmakers  go  to  Birmingham  to 
do  scrubbing  or  other  work,  walking  4  miles  to  and  4  from  the  work. 
Has  a  brother  a  nailmaker ;  himself  and  his  wife  both  work  at  tbe 
trade,  and  earn  about  14  shillings  per  week,  or  8171.88  per  annum; 
after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the  forge  they  have  $2.43  per  week 
for  food  and  fuel;  their  food  consists  of  what  they  call  bread  and 
butter,  but  I  call  it  *  bread  and  scrape,'  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at 
times;  they  hardly  ever  see  fresh  meat;  1  do  not  think  the  children 
get  enough  to  eat.  1  never  knew  so  niuch  suffering  among  the 
people,  many  of  them  are  starving." 
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The  foregoing  illustrations  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  and 
worst  conditions  of  labor  in  Birmingham  so  far  as  living  is  concerned. 

Mr.  King  bears  high  testimony  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham  in  all  matters  affecting  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  working  classes.  Were  it  not  for  this  admirable  feeling  mach  more 
suffering  could  be  recorded. 

Practically,  the  consul  says,  all  the  workingmen  have  votes  and  are 
a  power  in  politics. 

In  regard  to  emigration  and  its  causes,  the  following  illustration  by 
the  consul  not  only  applies  to  Birmingham  but  in  a  large  degree  to  aU 
England : 

I  once  knew  a  sawmaker  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  twelve  years  returned  to  England.  In  another  year  they 
were  about  re-emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  the  man  came 
to'me  for  advice.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
return  to  England  he  said,  '<  Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  no 
place  like  England  until  she  returned,  but  now  she  does  not  like  it. 
She  finds  the  old  ways  and  old  friends  are  not  so  good  as  she  ex- 
pected them  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  so  plentiful,  and 
she  wants  to  go  back  to  the  United  States.  As  for  myself,  I  always 
liked  Indiana  better  than  England.  I  get  higher  wages  there.  To 
be  sure  clothing  and  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  almost 
the  same,  only  we  do  not  have  so  much  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  much  more  varied  food  and  more  luxuries,  and  after 
twelve  years  I  owned  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  Here  in  England 
I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny." 


BRADFOED. 

The  tabulated  statements  in  the  consul's  report  are  very  full  and  ex- 
plicit, but  he  simply  refers  to  the  habits  of  the  working  people  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  and  gives  no  illustrations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
live,  tbeir  moral  and  physical  conditions,  and  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  female  labor,  and  its  effect  on  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  conditions  of  the  operatives  and  their  children,  &c 

There  is  scarcely  a  mart  in  the  world  where  the  products  of  the  Brad- 
ford looms  do  not  fill  a  leading  place;  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
alone  amount  to  over  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and  come  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  our  mills. 

In  regard  to  labor  in  Bradford,  the  consul  says  that  a  perusal  of  ofS- 
cial  statements  leads  him  to  report  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
as  highly  prosperous,  the  wages  received  by  the  average  family  being 
more  than  sufficient  for  its  wants  and  necessary  recreation. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  adds  the  consul,  sufficient  money 
might  easily  be  saved  by  the  working  classes  to  tide  them  safely  over 
periodical  trade  depressions,  which  under  existing  conditions  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  them. 

Consul  Grinnell  transmits  two  very  interesting  communications  from 
Bradford  mannfacturers  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  district  since  1878.  While  these  communica- 
tions lean  somewhat  toward  the  side  of  the  employers  as  against  the 
recent  labor  legislation  and  usages,  they  are  written  honestlyi  evince  a 
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generoas  spirit,  and  contain  ranch  Taluable  informaton.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  commnnications  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  workingmen  of  Bradford: 

^<  Politically,"  writes  this  employer,  ^<  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  while  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none  of  my  workingmen,  being 
Badicals,  wonld  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  I  had  a  Conservative  voter 
in  my  employment  he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal, 
and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if  he  didn't." 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  of  Bradford  will  be  found  in 
the  r^mS  for  England. 


BRISTOL. 

Consul  Lathrop,  in  his  admirable  report,  says  that  no  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  labor  conditions  of  Bristol  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  have  been  no  strikes,  no  panics,  no  crises,  no  great  dif- 
ficalties,  though  of  late  there  have  been  stagnation  and  slack  work.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  adds  the  consul,  that  com])ared  with  ten  years 
ago  the  laborer  of  today  knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  wages  have  increased  during 
that  time.  Their  having  more  is  due  to  the  facit  that  the  wages  of  to- 
day, owing  to  the  cheapness  of  food  imported  from  the  United  States, 
can  purchase  more  and  more  varied  supplies  than  ten  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  better  food  supplies,  the  proposal  to  give  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Bristol  a  share  in  the  general  profits  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  employed  is  now  widely  agitated.    The  plan  which, 
according  to  Consul  Lathrop,  seems  to  be  well  matured,  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  wage  rates,  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  business  year 
to  the  employes  a  percentage  of  the  profits  realized.      While  thus 
sharing  in  the  profits  they  are  to  be  exempt  from  any  share  in  the 
losses.    This  system,  which  has  been  in  successiul  operation  in  many 
large  industries  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  district 
of  Oldham,  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  a  bond  of  unity  and  mutual  benefit 
between  the  employes  and  employers  which  will  add  vigor  and  power 
to  British  industrial  commerce.    Mr.  Lathrop,  however,  fears  that  the 
temper  and  improvidence  of  the  British  workman  will  not  i)ermit  this 
system  to  become  a  success  in  England. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  England  occupies  a  large  place  in 
Mr.  Lathroi)'s  report.  It  seems  quite  inexplicable  to  Americans,  who 
are  not  shackled  by  traditions  or  '^  ancient  usage,"  and  it  shows  the 
inflaence  of  habit  upon  even  so  advanced  and  practical  a  people  as  the 
English,  that  a  girl  must  pay  a  premium  of  about  $200  to  a  shopkeeper 
for  the  privilege  of  learning  to  be  a  saleswoman  in  a  dry-goods  shop, 
the  girl  receiving  no  wages  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  ap- 
prenticeship. And  yet  this  is  a  universal  rule  for  men  and  women  in 
Aop-life  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  these  places  is  such 
that  a  leading  employer  of  Bristol  assured  the  consul  that  he  could  run 
both  his  wholesale  and  retail  shops  with  such  apprentices  altogether, 
who  would  each  pay  him  $200  for  the  privilege  of  working  five  years. 
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FACTORY  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENOLAND. 

(Consul  Lathrop  selects  Trowbridge^  a  factory  town  of  12,000  inhabit- 
ants in  his  district,  as  a  place  which  shows  factory  life  in  England  in 
its  most  favorable  light.  It  is  entirely  a  mannfactariug  town,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile,  agricnltural  coniitry.  It  has  given  many  operatives 
to  American  mills,  and  in  all  its  labor  conditions  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  phases  of  English  factory  life. 

The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbridge  woolen  factories  are 
estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2.66  i>er  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3.02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consal,  would  not  anpport  life 
unaided;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
male  operatives ;  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the  aver- 
age Euglish  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  factories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employed,  earn  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus,  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  member— husband,  wife,  and  children — 
works  in  the  mills.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which 
surround  labor  in  this  representative  factory  town  are  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  similar  towns  in  France  and 
Germany.  ^^Notwithstanding  the  favorable  agricultural  conditions 
which  surround  Trowbridge,"  adds  the  consul,  ^'  giving  the  working- 
people  cheap  and  wholesome  food  products,  aided  by  flourishing  co- 
operative stores,  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family  are  barely  suf- 
cient  for  its  support."  The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare. 

In  reporting  thirteen  interviews  with  Trowbridge  operative«i^  pur- 
posely selected  for  their  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  representing 
the*  best  element  of  factory  life.  Consul  Lathrop  says  that  only  two 
were  able  to  save  anything.  One  of  these  has  a  weekly  income,  eanied 
by  himself  and  three  children,  of  $8.03  per  week,  the  other  a  weekly  io- 
come,  earned  by  himself  and  wife,  of  $7.29.  Without  the  labor  of  the 
wife  the  family  resources  are  insufficient,  and  when  the  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected. 

Consul  Lathrop  concludes  his  import  with  the  following  comparisons 
between  labor  in  his  district  and  in  the  United  States : 

1.  No  class  of  laborer  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresiM>nding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  In  consetiuence  of  this  the  laborer  here  is  not  so  valuable  to 
his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He  is  less  receptive  and  re- 
tentive of  ideas,  requires  more  oversight  and  direction,  and  accom- 
plishes less  in  a  day. 

3.  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  spends  less  here  in 
other  directions  it  is  because  he  does  without  or  buys  inferior 
articles,  and  not  because  the  general  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

6.  The  laboring  claisses  are  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected 
here  as  in  the  United  States. 
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COEIinVALL. 

Owing  to  tlie  abseoce  of  fioMstories,  mills  and  other  large  indastrial 
interestH,  the  labor  conditions  of  Cornwall  do  not  so  directly  concern  or 
interest  the  statistician  or  general  reader  as  those  of  the  great  mana- 
fdctaring  centers  of  England,  and  the  report  from  the  cousol  at  Fal- 
month  is  proportionally  meager  in  interesting  details. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  good,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
temperance  principles,  bat  very  few  can  save  anything  ont  of  their  low 
wages.  Women  are  largely  employed  as  field  laborers  in  Cornwall, 
nbont  two  adult  females  being  engaged  on  each  farm. 

The  average  wages  of  females  is  given  as  being  30  cents  per  day  of 
nine  to  ten  hours  in  indnstrial  employment. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  laborers  throughont  Corn- 
wall is  considered  to  be  improving. 

The  jonrue>  men  millers  in  Falmonth  earn  (4.86  per  week ;  the  wages 
in  other  mills  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Tbe  w;iges  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works  run  from 
$4.07  to  $0.13  jyer  week. 

The  wages  earned  by  miners  in  Cornwall,  per  week  of  54  hours,  is 
given  as  follows:  Underground  men,  $4.70;  shaft-men,  $6.05;  ore 
dressers,  $4.05. 

Agricultural  ivages, — Household  servants,  $25.54  per  year,  with  board 
and  lodging;  agricultural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  but 
generally  with  a  plat  of  ground,  $3.52  per  week. 

Printing  offices. — Printers,  compositors,  pressmen  and  proof-readers, 
$5.04  per  week  of  54  hours. 


LEEDS. 


It  is  intimated  by  Consul  Dorkery  that  the  wages  in  many  branches 
of  trade  are  somewhat  lower  in  Leeds  than  in  districts  where  industries 
of  like  character  are  predominant,  for  the  reason  that  the  variety  of 
industries  here  permits  all  the  able. members  of  a  family  to  find  em- 
ployment. The  rates  of  wages  given  by  the  consul,  however,  do  not 
apparently  confirm  these  intimations. 

Agricultural  wages  in  Yorkshire  are  estunated  as  follows:  Laborers, 
without  board  and  lodging,  $3.75  per  week ;  hired  men  from  $75  to  $92 
per  yesir,  with  boanl  and  lodging ;  herdsmen,  $4.20  per  week,  with  a  cot- 
tage; servant  girls,  $70  per  year  with  board  and  lodging;  scullery 
maiiis,  $43  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging;  women  field-laborers, 
28  cents  per  day,  without  board  or  lodging. 

in  the  general  trades  the  wages  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  running  from 
15  cents  per  hour  to  bricklayers,  up  to  19  cents  per  hour  to  plumbers,  or 
per  week  of  54  hours,  the  average  working  hours  of  the  trades  in 
England,  from  $8.10  to  bricklayers  up  to  $10.26  to  plumbers. 

WogcH  in  worsted  mills^  per  tctek  of  56  Jiours, — Sorters,  $5.82 ;  fet- 
lew,  $5.82 ;  wooliers,  $5.82 ;  girl  combers,  $2.88 ;  girl  drawers,  $2.88 ; 
pniners  (girls  and  boys),  $1.24;  dressers,  $5.82.  Weaving:  tuners,  $10; 
assistants,  $5.82 ;  knollers.  $2.88 ;  perchers,  $2.88 ;  carriers,  $5.04. 

Wages  in  foundries  and  moAJiine'skops^  per  toeek  of  54  hours, — Model- 
makei-s  and  smiths,  $7.40;  joiners,  $o.72;  strikers,  $4.56;  fitters, 
l*>.9G;  turners,  $5.04;  molders,  $7.56:  laborers,  $4.40;  brati^s-fitters, 
14.80;  foundry  engine-men,  $5.04;  blast-furnace  men,  $6.72;  core- 
makets,  $6.06;  fetlers,  $4.80 ;  painters,  $7.20;  apprentices,  $2.10. 
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Wages  in  glass-tcorks, — Consnl  Dockerj  gives  the  followiDg  statistics 
coDceming  the  wages  earned  iu  a  glass  bottle  factory  in  Leeds, 
the  informant  stating  that  they  were  the  highest  wages  paid  in  all 
England : 

In  glass- works  in  Leeds  labor  is  divided  into  ^^  shifts,''  six  hours 
per  shift,  as  to  time,  and  into  chairs  as  to  division  of  labor.  The 
"  chair  "  consists  of  only  four  persons,  viz,  botlle-maker,  blower,  ap- 
prentice, and  boy.  The  average  earnings  per  chair  per  week  are 
given  as  follows:  Bottle-maker,  $11;  blower,  $9.G0;  apprentice, 
$1.20;  boy,  $L20.  In  the  United  States,  so  the  consul  was  in- 
formed, ten  boys  are  in  each  chair  under  the  bottle-maker  and 
blower,  or  twelve  persons  to  the  chair,  and  his  informant  also  said 
that  the  output  per  chair  is  twice  as  much  as  in  England  and  of 
superior  quality.  Men  x)ackers  get  $5.80  j)er  week ;  laborers,  $4.50; 
female  employes,  $1.92;  furnace-men,  $6.58 ;  mold- makers,  $6.04 — 
all  per  week. 

The  following  statement,  given  to  Mr.  Dockery  by  a  first-class  iron 
refiner,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  ar- 
tisans lives: 

An  iron  refiner,  forty-nine  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  eight ;  earns  $8 
per  week ;  his  eldest  son  earns  $1.68,  and  his  eldest  daugliter  $1.02 
per  week,  making  a  total  earning  of  $10.70  per  week ;  the  boy  is  an 
apprentice  at  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  runs  a  machine  in  a  cloth- 
ing house.  Food. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner; 
Potatoes  and  meat  or  bacon.  Supper :  Same  as  breakfast.  Occa- 
sionally  the  children  go  without  supper.  Only  manages  ''to  keep 
body  and  soul  together." 

Miners^  xcagea. — The  following  average  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day 
of  9  hours  iu  and  al>out  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines  of  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  will  prove  interesting  to  American  miners:  Coal  miners, 
$1.18;  trammers  and  fillers,  $1,08 ;  ordinary  trammers,  54  cents;  bye- 
workmen,  96  cents;  oft* hands,  96  cents  ;  jiggers,  60 cents;  hangers-on, 
96  cents;  fire-triers,  $1.20;  de])u ties,  $1.32.  Top  hands:  Joiners,  96 
cents;  bankinen  and  screeners,  96  cents;  boys,  36  cents;  engine  tend- 
ers, $1.26;  oft*  hands,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Dockery  considers  the  condition  of  labor  in  Leeds  as  having  im- 
proved during  the  last  six  years,  and  that  this  improvement  is  wholly 
due  to  the  education  of  the  working  people,  as  the  rates  of  wages  and 
prices  of  food  have  shown  na  appreciable  change  during  that  time. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes  of  Liverpool,  which  gave  that  city  the  name  of  "the 
black  spot  on  the  Mersey,"  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
bad  example  of  dissolute  seamen,  intemperance  is  too  otten  attendant 
upon  labor  in  all  large  8ea-i)ort  cities.  In  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  working-peoples'  homes  in  Liverpool, 
Consul  Packard  reports  that  the  municipal  government,  availing  itself 
of  powers  conferred  by  recent  legislation,  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  this  regard  by  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  dwellings. 
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without  making  provisiou  elsewhere  for  their  occapaDts  before  their 
shelter  is  pulled  dowu. 

TheimproTement  in  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  bas  resulted  in  a 
better  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  long  immunity  from  strikes  which  Liverpool  has  enjoyed.  Arbi- 
tration and  common  sense  have  taken  the  place  of  violence  and  passion, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

Due  allowance  being  made  for  that  large  improvident  and  intemperate 
class  which  inhabits  all  great  seaports,  the  working-i)eop]e  of  Liverpool 
are,  as  a  general  rule/industrious  and  thrifty,  and  rapidly  acquiring  all 
necessary  education. 

Dock  labor. — According  to  the  consul's  returns,  this  impoi*tant  divis- 
ion of  labor  is  remunerated  as  follows:  Laborers,  $1.22  per  day;  por- 
ters, $1.00  per  day ;  weighers,  $1.22  per  day;  stevedores,  $1.70  per  day; 
coal  heavers,  2^  cents  per  ton  each  man,  and  $1.22  each  man  additional 
for  a  night's  work. 


LONDON. 

The  cost  of  food  in  London  is  about  the  same  as  in  Liverpool,  the  im 
ports  of  food  products  from  the  United  States  having  greatly  reduced 
the  living  expenses  of  the  working  classes,  while  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chase greater  variety  than  ^  as  within  the  reach  of  the  workers  of  fifteen 
aod  twenty  years  ago,  especially  in  the  matter  of  animal  food.  With 
bread  at  3  cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  thau  ever  before,  and 
with  a  downward  tendency  in  nearly  every  other  commodity,  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  workman,  says  the  consul-general,  ^' ought  not  to 
be  uncomfortable  had  he  the  prudence  of  the  Scotch  or  continental 
workman." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen,  according  to  Gonsul-Gen- 
eral  Merritt's  report,  can  be  ranked  as  skillful  artisans,  and  steady  and 
industrious  citizens.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  class  of 
workmen  in  Europe.  They  work  slow,  adds  the  consul-general,  far 
slower  than  American  artisans,  bat  rather  from  cnstom  than  laziness. 
It  is  what  the  consul-general  calls  the  national  working  pace.  As  every 
coantry  has  its  national  working  pace,  as  well  defined  as  any  other  char- 
acteristic, this  London  slowness  is  only  noteworthy  as  permitting  a  com- 
parison which  is  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  London  working  classes  to  save,  the 
coDsalgeneral  admits  that  the  range  of  wages  is  such  that  only  those 
who  practice  the  greatest  prudence  and  self-denial  have  a  chance  of 
ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand. 

In  London,  miseries  of  working  life  are  so  directly  brought  before  the 
public  eye  as  to  province  the  impression  that  there  is  more  sufi^ering, 
improvidence,  and  intemperance  among  the  working  classes  in  large 
cities  than  in  towns  and  rural  districts.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
human  wrecks  which  drift  into  London,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  more  snfiTering  among  the  working  people  of  Ijondon  than  among 
an  equal  number  of  laborers  in  any  other  portion  of  England. 

That  portion  of  the. consul-general's  report  which  deals  with  labor 
unions  iu  London  is  int<eresting.  Arbitration  has  to  a  large  degree, 
fortunately,  taken  the  place  of  strikes  in  the  settlement  of  labor  differ- 
ences, the  evil  effect  of  former  strikes  in  London  being  remembered  by 
both  the  workingmen  and  employers  with  anything  but  gratification. 

The  effect  of  co-operative  stores  in  London  has  been  to  compel  the 
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general  retailers  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
present  competitive  warfare  tends  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  by  cheapening  their  supplies. 

Great  interest  in  the  furnishing  of  cheap  and  healthful  homes  to  the 
working  classes  is  being  manifested  by  capitalists  in  London.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  consul-general  refers  to  a  district  near  Paddington.  where 
the  system  of  cottage  tenements  is  in  sucoessfui  operation.  In  this  dis- 
trict are  about  3,000  houses,  containing  a  |>opu(atiou  of  15,000.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  the  whole  having  a  neat  and 
tasteful  appearance.  These  cottages  rent  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Churches,  schools  and  stores,  in  connection  with  this  artisan  city,  fill 
out  the  general  design  and  supply  every  want. 

HOW  LONDON  MECHANICS  LIVE. 

GonsulOeneral  Merritt  gives  the  results  of  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  better  class  of  workmen,  which  illustrates  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

Is  an  engine-driver  in  electric  works;  52  years  of  age;  has  a  wife 
and  3  children ;  the  eldest  boy  earns  $2.44  per  week  ;  his  own  earn- 
ings are  $0.72 ;  in  1882  his  wages  were  $12.12 ;  hours  of  labor  70^  })er 
week;  steady;  does  not  drink;  tries  to  be  as  contented  as  possible ; 
total  annual  income  of  self  and  son,  $624.  Expenses :  House  rent, 
$106  per  annum ;  society  dues,  $8.90 ;  insurance  on  lives  of  self 
and  family,  $44.32 ;  food,  $280 ;  this  leaves  about  $186  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  clothes,  schooling,  medicine,  omnibus-fare,  &c. 
Were  it  not  for  the  earnings  of  his  son  he  could  not  support  his 
family ;  has  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 

FEMALE  LABOB  IN  LONDON. 

The  consul-general  treats  of  female  labor  in  England  at  some  length 
and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  clearly  showing  that  throughout  the 
Kingdom  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in  many  branches  of 
commerce  and  industrial  occupations.  This  phase  of  the  question  is 
referred  to,  however,  in  the  renuinS  for  England,  and  only  that  part  of 
the  report  which  deals  with  female  labor  in  London  is  introduced  here. 

The  consul-general  estimates  the  wages  earned  by  female  laborers  in 
London  as  ruling  at  about  half  of  those  earneil  by  male  laboiers  in  similar 
employments;  rarely  do  they  get  two-thirds  of  the  rates  paid  to  men, 
while  very  frequently  they  are  cut  down  to  even  lower  figures.  Female 
laborers  in  certain  trades  in  the  East  End  count  their  wages  by  pennies 
instead  of  shillings,  although  a  fair  minimum  may  be  estimated  at  $1.50 
per  week  without  board,  while  the  hours  of  labor  range  from  9^  to  16 
hours  per  day,  the  poorest  paid  working  the  longest  hours,  as  usual. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  shorter  hours,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  ten -hour  law  to  shops  as  well  as  to  factories. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  female  laborers  of  Loudon  is  described 
by  the  consul-general  as  very  good.  London  being  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  world,  nowhere  is  the  sturdy  vigor  of  the  English 
constitution  more  apparent  than  among  the  women  employes  of  that 
city.  Indeed,  since  the  factory  law  has  gone  into  openition  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  well-being  of  the  women  workers  of  England  has  shown 
marked  improvement. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  general  trade  anil  other  wa^es  paid  in  Manchester  apd  vicinity 
will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  rSsumS  for  England  and  again  in  the  gen- 
eral recapitulation  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  between 
tbose  which  rule  in  that  country  and  those  in  the  United  States/  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  such  particular  conditions  as 
cannot  be  expi*essed  in  figures,  but  which  in  many  ways  are  of  moment 
iu  illustrating  the  real  conditions  of  labor. 

Id  regard  to  the  manner  of  living  in  Manchester,  Consul  Shaw  writes 
as  Tollows : 

American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  con-  . 
ditions  in  force  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  English  system.   Here  whole  families  live  iu  the  mills 
and  are  satisfied  to  do  so.    Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  help 
p  ly  the  family  expense. 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  each  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting  room, . 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  bed-room.    Into  some  of  these  small 
houses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost 
necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate. 

Id  regard  to  the  habits  and  general  condilion  of  the  working-people 
of  Manchester,  Cousul  Shaw  considers  them  on  the  whole  a«  steacly  and 
trustworthy,  being  more  thrifty  and  better  off  than,  perhaps,  the  work- 
ing-people of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  majority, 
however,  save  very  little  after  paying  current  expenses,  and  intemper- 
ance, altiiongh  perhaps  on  the  decline,  is  still  a  deplorable  evil  among 
tiiem. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  the  employed  has  greatly  improved 
since  1878,  principally  on  account  of  the  more  pertect  organization  of 
both  capital  and  labor,  whereby  all  disputes  are  submitted  to  intelli- 
{2:ent  arbitration.  Public  opinion,  which  formerly  looked  on  while 
Htrike.^  and  lockouts  ran  their  careers  of  strife,  stagnation,  destruction 
and  general  suffering  has  also  had  much  to  do  in  forcing  both  labor  and 
capitiil  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  and  mutual  concessions. 

Cousul  Shaw's  report  deals  at  much  length  and  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner with  trades-unions,  co-operative  societies,  co-operative  stores,  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  labor  within  the  mills  and  factories.  That 
portion  of  his  report  dealing  with  the  question  of  "co  operative  mills" — 
mills  wherein  the  employes,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  are  also  sharers 
in  the  profits  and  practically  partners  in  the  conc^n— is  particularly 
interesting. 

The  iierfect  working  of  an  Oldham  cotton  mill,  where  everything 
moves  with  the  precision  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  careful  perusal.  The  fact  that  the  British  cotton  industry 
controls  the  worhl's  markets  is  principally  due  to  this  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  capital,  machinery,  labor,  and  facility  for  the  distribution  of  the 
product. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  MAMCHBSTEB. 

The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  mann- 
fetcturiiig  industries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  estimated  by  Consul 
Sliaw  at  about  80,000,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries, and  numbers  of  employes  engaged  therein :  Cotton  and  tiax 
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mills,  24,000;  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  and  haberdashery,  17.000; 
domestic  service,  office-keepers,  &c.,  24,000;  builders,  hoase-farnisbers, 
&c.,  1,000 ;  wool,  silk,  and  all  other  textile  industries  oatside  of  cotton, 
6,200.  These  numbers  represent  actual  workers  only,  and  those  carry- 
ing on  business  in  their  own  names ;  the  many  females  keeping  stores 
and  shops  carried  on  under  their  husband's  names,  females  engaged  in 
domestic  service  for  their  parents,  &c.,  are  not  included.  These,  and 
others  who  do  not  possess  any  business  occupation,  number  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  about  146,000. 

Female  wages. — Female  operatives  in  the  factories  earn  the  following 
weekly  wages:  Drawing-frame  tenters,  $2.43  to  $4.38;  slubbing- frame 
tenters,  $3.65  to  $4.38 ;  throstle  spinners,  $2.92 ;  winders,  $2.43  to 
'$4.86;  beam  warpers,  $4.38  to  $4.86;  weavers,  $1.22  to  $1.46.  The 
female  opemtives  being  paid  by  piecework,  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  true 
average,  but  Consul  Shaw  sets  down  the  average  wages  of  the  women 
operatives  of  Manchester  at  $3.65  per  week. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Manchester  are  56^  per  week  in  facto- 
ries, and  from  8  to  9  per  day  in  retail  shops. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  working  classes  of 
Manchester  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  large 
mai  ufacturing  center. 

The  effects  of  female  employment  in  Manchester  are  not  considered 
as  having  any  lowering  tendency  on  the  wages  paid  to  the  males,  while 
on  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  female  labor  has  a  beneficial 
efi'ect. 


KBWOASTLE-OK-TYNE. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  North 
of  England  in  1878  and  that  which  now  prevails.  Consul  Locke,  of  New- 
castie-on-Tyne,  in  his  noteworthy  report,  says: 

The  condition  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at 
the  same  time  in  1878,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recov- 
ery. This  great  depression  has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  its 
branches,  and  wages  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
business. 

Shipbuilding. — ^The  building  of  ships,  writes  Consul  Locke,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  north  of  England.  At  present  this 
industry  is  at  a  standstill.  During  the  latter  part  of  1883  a  sudden  re- 
cession occurred  in  this  trade,  which  up  to  that  time  was  seemingly  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  market  was  overdone,  and  a  sudden  col- 
lapse was  the  result.  With  hundreds  of  vessels  lying  idle  at  the  docks, 
no  new  contracts  could  be  secured,  and  the  builders  discharged  their 
employes.  Skilled  laborers  unexpectedly  found  themselves  out  of  work, 
or  at  least  working  on  short  time,  and  now,  writes  the  consul,  the  Tyne 
ship  yards  present  a  scene  of  idleness.  The  workmen  employed  at 
present  in  the  Tyne  yards  egm  from  $0.80  paid  to  painters,  to  $8.50 
paid  to  patternmakers  and  ship-carpenters,  per  week. 

Miners^  wa^ges. — Coal-mining  is  the  characteristic  industry  of  Niew- 
castle,  and  coal  the  great  product  of  the  north  of  England.  Its  rnine^ 
and  minern,  wages  and  general  conditions,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
representative  of  their  kind  in  England.  The  number  of  men  employed 
underground  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  in  1883  is  given  as  19,542, 
and  in  Durham  60,585,  a  total  in  both  counties  of  80,127  miners. 
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The  foUowiDg  statement  compares  tbe  wag^s  per  week  paid  to  the 
miners  in  1878  and  1884: 


]>eftcriptioB  of  employment. 


Hewers 

Depaties 

£jigiD«era: 

Winding 

Hauling 

Pumping 

Fan  

Locomotive 

Shifters  

St<f nemen 

Firemen 

Fnniacenien 

Hamd  patters 

PooT  putters 

Berkers  

Screeners  

Ordinaxy  smiths 

BoUer  smiths 

Joincrf f 

Maoonfe 

Fitters 

Lnborers 

f'oaldrawers 

Coke  fitters 

Coke  laborers 


1878. 

1 

$6  90 

6  30 

5  52 

5  88 

6  72 

5  04 

6  DO 

5  40 

5  W 

4  68 

4  SO 

5  64 

5  64 

4  KO 

3  06 

6  04 

5  28 

5  C4 

5  52 

5  16 

3  06 

6  72 

5  84 

4  32 

1884. 


$6  72 
6  60 

5  88 
5  76 
5  76 

5  84 

6  24 
468 

5  84 
4  U2 
884 

6  H6 

4  56 

5  24 

4  20 

5  28 
5  28 
528 
5  52 

5  28 

4  08 

6  84 

5  76 
4  44 


The  majority  of  the  foregoing  laborers,  that  is,  all  the  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  given  houses  rent  free, 
and  coal,  each  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal.  It 
will  be  noted  %  the  foiegoing  list  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
ha«  been  considerable  decrease  in  wages  since  1878. 

Wage»  in  the  ironworks. — ^The  iron  industry  is  one  of  the  leading  trades 
in  the  north  of  England.     Consul  Locke  reports  a  general  depres- 
sion in  this  industry,  although  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  which  is 
seen  in  shipbuilding  and  some  other  trades.    Many  of  the  large  iron- 
works are  running  on  three  quarters  time  with  greatly  reduced  staffs, 
while  others  have  suspended  altogether.    The  weekly  wages  paid  in 
the  blast  furnaces,  forges  and  plate-mills  in  the  north  of  IJngland  will 
be  found  in  tbe  general  recapitulation  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the 
industries  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  being 
taken  as  representing  the  ship-building,  coal-mining,  and  iron-work 
and  foundry  industries  of  England. 

Consul  Locke  reports  the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 

aA  in  no  material  degree  differing  from  those  which  ruled  in  1878, 

altlyongh  during  the '^ good  times"  of  1882  and  1883  the  prices  were 

higher.    This  shows  that  food  prices  are  very  sensitive  to  th^  prevalent 

rates  of  wages,  and  that  the  working  people  eitt  more  and  spend  more 

freely  when  trade  is  brisk  and  wages  good  than  in  times  of  depression. 

^otwithstanding  the  great  proportion  of  miners  in  the  district  whose 

hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor  itself,  are  considered  as  having  a 

teudency  to  drive  operatives  to  the  public  houses,  all  things  considered, 

CoqhqI  Locke  considers  the  working  classes  of  the  district  as  steady  and 

trustworthy,  although  little  inclined  to  be  saving.    He  gives  an  illusti*a- 

tion  of  thin  improvidence  in  the  strike  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland, 

who,  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  society  funds,  had  become  reduced  to 

•nch  straits,  that  at  the  time  his  report  was  written  committees  were  be- 

i'JR  formed  to  canvass  the  town  for  funds  to  support  the  families  of  the 

^tiikers.    Tbe  number  of  families  in  want,  including  those  of  otbet 
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trades  shut  out  by  the  strike  of  the  engineers,  was  about  5,000.  The 
strike  had  lasted  two  mouths  at  the  date  when  the  report  was  mailcHl, 
and  the  consul  reported  l)oth  strikers  and  employers  as  being  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  the  fight. 

The  consul  states  that  the  public  house  is  the  principal  bank  where 
the  workiugmeu  of  his  district  deposit  their  savings. 

The  labor  organizations  in  the  north  of  England  are  both  numerous 
and  powerful:  indeed  there  is  no  trade  without  its  union  and  no  work- 
ingman  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  more  protective  and  beneficent 
societies.  The  union  proper  regulates  all  the  trade  conditions,  such  as 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  &c.,  and  these  rules  are  equally  binding  on  mem- 
bers and  non-members.  Happily  these  unions  have  substituted  arbi- 
tration for  strikes,  when  diflerences  arise  between  the  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  result  is  that  this  portion  of  England  is  paiticularly 
free  from  those  ^4ock  outs"  which  entail  great  pecuniary  loss  on  one 
side  ami  misery  and  sufiering  on  the  other.  Consul  Locke's  treatment 
of  these  two  questions,  labor  organization  and  strikes  in  the  north  of 
England,  can  be  studied  with  much  profit  by  the  workingmen  and  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States;  his  history  of  co-operation,  from  its  incep- 
tion at  liochdale  in  1844  to  the  present,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
labor  statistics.  The  returns  of  the  co-operative  union  for  the  northern 
section  of  England,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land aud  York  for  18S3  show  a  membership  of  97,943,  with  a  share  cap- 
ital of  $3,475,000  and  a  loan  capital  of  $2,235,000.  The  value  of  laud, 
buildings  and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  $1,405,000.  The  sale  of  goods 
during  the  year  «mounted  to  $10,383,000;  the  net  profits  to  $l,739,Wi0, 
of  which  $7,200  were  applied  to  educational  and  $2,700  to  charitable 
purposes.  Consul  Locke  reports  the  co-operative  system  as  steadily 
growing  in  his  district. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  the  peculiarly  masculine  character  of  employment  in  the  dis- 
tinct of  Newcastle,  female  labor  does  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  its  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  in  other  portions  of  England.  The  wages  paid 
to  females  nre  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  doing  similar 
work,  and  on  an  average  they  are  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878. 
The  condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  female  employes  in  the  district 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  prejudice  which  existed  against  their  em- 
ployment outside  of  shops  and  factories  is  rapidly  disappearing. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  making  of  lace  goods  and  hosiery  forms  the  principal  industry  at 
this  manufacturing  center,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  W£uit8 
of  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  is  supplied,  the  United  States  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  consumers.  During  the  year  1883  the 
exports  of  lace  goods  declared  at  the  consulate  alone— for  much  of 
the  product  of  the  district  must  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
other  portions  of  England — amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  and  of  hosiery 
to  $1,700,000.  An  apparent  decline  in  recent  demands  from  the  Unit^ 
States  causes  much  anxiety  in  Nottingham,  for  the  shutting  out  from 
our  market  of  these  products  in  any  serious  quantity  would  mean  short 
time  if  not  total  idleness  and  consequent  suffering  to  a  large  number  of 
the  mill-hands  of  the  district. 
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The  oonsol  cannot  note  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  to-day  com- 
piired  with  those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  as  far  as  wage-rates  and 
food-prices  are  concerned ;  1878  was  the  end  of  a  long  depression,  and 
1884  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  another.  From  1878  to  1882 
there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for  Nottingham 
goods,  especially  from  the  United  States;  but  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  perceptible  falling  off  in  both  foreign  and  home  demand.  A 
oontiuaauce  of  this  state  of  affairs  must  result  in  great  suffering,  and 
tiie  uext  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  concern. 

The  consul  does  not  consider  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
people  of  this  district  as  unfavorable }  their  wages  are  sufficient,  ordi- 
narily, for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  grown-up  mem- 
bers of  families  can  secure  employment  in  the  mills,  and  household 
servants  are  always  in  demand. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  district  of  Nottingham  embraces  besides  the  city  of  No*:tingham, 
with  a  population  of  200,000,  the  cities  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  with 
populations  of  135,000  and  85,000,  respectively,  besides  many  flourish- 
ing towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Eaton,  &c.,  all  containing 
factories  and  knitting  mills — not  taking  into  account  the  hand  knit- 
ting-machines run  throughout  all  the  valleys.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
posMible  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  various 
labors  connected  with  the  lace,  hosiery,  and  associated  industries. 
There  is  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  '^  house  industry"  carried  on 
in  the  district.  The  female  members  of  families  are  employed  at  their 
houses  in  lace-clipping,  stocking  seaming,  making  family  underwear, 
and  running  hand  knitting-machines.  This  interesting  blending  of  fac- 
tory and  house  labor  embraces  four  counties.  It  can  therefore  be  easily 
imagined  how  sensitive  this  district  must  be  to  foreign  demand,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nearly  every  household  depend. 
On  the  whole  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  female  opera- 
tives of  Nottingham  is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  other  manufacturing 

districts;  and  as  they  prefer  Victory  to  domestic  life — although  the 

latter  has  many  advantages  in  the  district — it  may  be  assumed  that  they 

are  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
The  wages  paid  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  industry,  being  taken  as  an 

illastration  of  this  class  of  labor  for  all  England,  will  be  found  in  the 

recapitulation. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Consul  Webster  reports  the  wage-rates  prevailing  at  present  in  his 
district  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878.  Not  only  is  this 
tlie  case,  but  on  account  of  the  great  depression  which  at  present  pre- 
vails, few  manufactories  in  the  district  are  running  on  full  time;  con- 
s^qoently  the  rates  given  are  higher  than  the  real  wages  earned.  The 
FTincipai  caubes  assigned  for  this  slack  labor  condition  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  sharp  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  Germany. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  Sheffield,  and  the  consul  thinks  that  the 
t^es-unions,  under  good  direction,  are  equally  beneficial  to  labor  and 
<»pital.  Strikes  are  infrequent  in  the  district,  arbitration  being  the 
niode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
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Mr.  Webster  has  selected,  for  illastration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  working  people  of  Sheffield  live,  the  case  of  an  artisan,  whose 
family  consists  of  himself,  wife  and  three  children,  whose  weekly  earn- 
ings amount  to  $6.07,  which  may  be  considered  a  good  average  illus- 
tration. 

Cents. 

Rent,  IncladiDg  taxes  and  water-supply ^97 

Fueland  light :« 

Groceries:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &o 60 

Butcher's  meat 97 

Clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  -^ 

Bread 97 

Beer   36 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  society 24 

Friendly  society 12 

Total 6  04 

The  meat  is  consumed,  chiefly,  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  the  women 
and  children  living  mostly  u|>ou  bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  drip- 
ping, with  ciieap  tea,  supplemented  by  pennyworths'  of  cheese  or  scraps 
of  bacon.  This,  however,  is  the  dinner  bill  of  fare.  In  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greatest  hard- 
ship— for  it  greatly  increases  the  price  of  their  necessaries — is  the  pur- 
chasing of  cheese,  bacon,  canned  meats,  &c.,  by  the  pennyworth  and  coal 
by  the  pailful.  Their  very  poverty  is  a  hindrance  to  economy,  and  their 
drinking  habits  are  largely  the  cause  of  their  extreme  poverty,  for  the 
amounts  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  suffice  to  give  them  better  food. 

In  Sheffield,  adds  Consul  Webster,  there  is  one  licensed  house  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  or  beer  and  spirits,  to  every  200  of  the  population.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  working  classes, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages  is  deposited  in  these 
"banks." 

The  consul  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  all  workingmen  are  not 
of  this  type,  for  in  Sheffield,  as  in  all  other  labor  districts,  there  are 
very  many  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  conditions.  Some  trades  are 
well  paid,  and  the  workingmen's  families  are  comparatively  comforta- 
ble where  thrift  and  steadiness  prevail. 

What  is  known  as  *'  Sheffield  ware''  being  selected  as  representing  the 
highest  eonditioDS  of  its  class,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  &c., 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulation  for  all  Eng- 
land. 


TUNSTALL. 

THE  POTTERS  OP  TUNSTALL. 

Although  Consul  Lane's  report  covers  nearly  every  division  and  sub- 
division of  labor,  as  dehued  in  the  Department  circular,  it  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  leading  industry  of  his  district — which  is  the  most  im- 
portant district  in  this  particular  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom — the 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  en- 
countered opposition  from  some  of  the  Tunstall  factors,  who  refused  all 
information. 
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In  answer  to  CSonsol  Lane's  request  for  the  necessary  statistics  to  com- 
pile his  report,  seventeen  firms,  oat  of  a  total  of  abont  fifty  to  whom  the 
application  was  sabmitted,  responded  favorably,  twenty  two  promifesed 
bat  failed  to  sapply  statistics,  and  the  others  refused.  It  is  due  to 
many  of  those  who  failed  to  redeem  their  promises  to  state  that  the  con- 
sal  believes  their  sileuce  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  corporative 
closeness,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  fe«ir  that  publicity  might  injure  their 
interests  if  an  exhibit  of  their  wage-list  did  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  establishments  which  so  courteously  gave  Cousul  Lane  the  requested 
statistics. 

Mr.  Lane,  to  leave  no  room  for  criticism,  gives  the  wage-tables  of  the 
Taustali  potters  from  four  dififerent  sources,  viz,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  from  sixteen  manufactories  taken  at 
large,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  from 
the  workmen's  average.  The  latter  is  here  given  as  the  best  average 
full-time  weekly  rate  of  wages,  although  the  difference  between  all  the 
returns  is  slight. 

Statement  $homng  the  toeekly  wages  paid  to  the  Tunetall  potters. 


Description  of  employment. 


rUitpreMers 

DUhmakera 

Cttpmakere 

Sftttoer-makera    

Baod-haain  makers 

fiolioirware  i^Tesaers 

HoUowvaie  pressor  Jiggersrs 

Printers 

Orermen 

Ss^^rmakers 

Uoldmakers 

Tarsers 

Haadlers 

Fu«Den 

Throwers 

Warehoosemen 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
workers 

em* 
pluycU. 


5 
4 
3 
4 
1 
25 
2 

20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


]00 


Hours. 


54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

64 

&4# 

48 

51 

51 

60 

48 

57 


Wngwi. 


$7  32 
8  04 


32 
32 
76 
32 
40 
6  60 
l(  60 
6  06 
8  04 
32 
40 
53 
72 


7 

8 

11 

0 


6  28 


The  wide  diflference  between  the  potters'  nominal  and  real  earnings 
is  discussed  at  more  length  in  the  recapitulation  of  British  trade  con 
ditioDS  under  the  head  of  glass  and  pottery  works  in  England. 


FEMALE  LABOB  IN  THE  STAFFOBDSHIBE  POTTEBIES. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  male  tind  female,  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous employments  in  connection  with  the  pottery  industry  of  Stafford- 
shire is  estimated  at  50,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ])opu1a- 
tiou  of  the  district.  The  consul  considers  that  of  this  whole  number 
employed  in  the  potteries  25,000  are  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  female  potters  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  standard  in- 
dustry of  the  district,  comprising  as  they  do  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
population. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  female  potters  are  young  and  vigorous 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  and  strike  the  looker-on,  a«  they 
go  to  and  return  from  their  work,  bare-armed  and  bare-headed,  as  the 
embodiments  of  cheerfulness  fl.ud  good  health.    The  girls  and  women 
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are  employed  in  varioas  departments  in  the  potteries,  their  wages  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per  week.  The  consal  furnishes 
the  following  table  showing  the  female  potters'  employments  and  earn- 


ings: 


Description  of  employment. 


Throwere' attendants 

Turners'  attendants 

H.mdlers 

Jigeerers'  attendants 

Flat-presfters*  attendants 

TS^nsferers  (^rls) 

Translerers  (women) » 

En.itnrlers 

Bnmishers 

Waxvhousewomen 


Weekly 

wages. 

$3  93 

2  68 

438 

1  95 

i  95 

$0  97tol  S2 

2  92 

292 

195 

2  43 

Hoars  of 
labor. 


48 
51 
51 
48 
54 
51 
51 
48 
42 


Consul  Lane  further  states  that  women  are  the  chief  employees  in  the 
ordinary-  painting  departments,  where  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Technical  schools  are  established  in  connection  with  the  pottery  for  the 
artistic  education  of  females,  a  very  interesting  account  of  these  schools, 
their  systems,  and  results  being  given  in  the  consul's  report  under  the 
general  he«ad  of  "  apprenticeship." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  female  employment  on  the  wages  of  males, 
the  consul  reports  that  wherever  the  former  can  compete  successfully 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  accomplished,  which  they  can  do 
in  many  departments  of  letters'  work,  the  eftlect  is  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  men,  instead  of  raising  those  of  the  women.  In  the  painting  and 
decorating  departments,  in  the  work  performed  by  ^*  handlers,"  and  in 
tbe  warehouses,  female  labor  is  equally  as  effective  as  male  labor,  while 
the  wages  are  disproportionately  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  females,  and  its  effect  on  their  physical  and 
moral  cWdition  is  elevating. 

Consul  Lane's  entire  report  will  be  found  of  the  gn^atest  interest  to 
the  potters  of  the  United  States,  male  and  female,  and  is  confidently 
recommended  to  them  as  a  picture,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  of 
English  pottery  life,  from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  those  here 
engaged  in  the  same  innstry. 


WALES. 

Valuable  reports  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Wales,  prepared  by  Con- 
sul Jones,  of  Cardiff,  and  Consular  Agent  Heard,  of  Newport,  which  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  were  received  too  late 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  comparative  statistics  in  this  review.  While 
many  conditions  peculiar  to  Wales  are  shown  therein,  and  while  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Jones  is  replete  with  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  labor- 
life  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
which  would  have  materially  changed  the  English  conditions  herein 
represented. 

The  following  extracts  fh>m  the  report  of  Mr.  Jones  concerning  labor, 
wages  and  emigration,  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  partioolars  of  interviews 
with  printers,  masons,  stevedores,  laborers  and  others,  showing 
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their  earnings  and  the  disposition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It 
seems  to  me  next  to  impossible  for  the  men  to  do  more  than  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  sufficient  food  and  clothing  by  their 
earnings.  That  they  do  occasionally  save,  through  industry  and 
thrift,  something  for  a  rainy  day,  or  enough  to  carry  them  to  the 
West,  where  they  may  improve  their  fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in 
their  praise.  And  these  are  ^the  class  of  men  who  constitute  the 
bnlk  of  American  immigrants*. 

Thriftless  and  worthless  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing i&lO  ($48.00),  or  more,  necessar3^  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  old 
country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration;  and 
from  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  ven- 
tore  to  state  that  European  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are 
composed  of  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  John  Bryson,  ex-president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association,  writing  to  me,  says :  ^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  energetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances 
to  one  of  rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has 
here.  Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  from  drink  and  set- 
tle down  in  one  place,  must  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  much 
better  than  they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying 
a  plot  of  land  on  easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate 
it  at  their  leisure.  The  average  wages  at  Northumberland  at 
present  is  5«.  6(2.  ($1.25)  per  day,  with  house  and  fire  coal  for  (id. 
(12  ct'nts)  per  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think,  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  English 
miner.'' 


RECAPITULATION  OF  LABOR  CONDITIOyS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

Following  the  sequence  laid  down  in  the  Department  circular,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  designed  to  show  for  England  and  Wales  what 
has  l^en  cursorily  shown  as  to  the  conditions  which  j^revail  in  the  sev- 
eral consular  districts. 

In  the  general  trades,  wherein  uniformity  prevails  more  or  less  through- 
out Great  Britain,  the  wage-rates  are  given  in  detail  for  each  consular 
district,  and  the  average  rates  for  all  England  and  Wales.  In  other  in- 
dastrieb,  wherein  contradictory  elements  appear,  the  conditions  which 
ITovem  in  particular  districts  are  given,  as  for  cotton  manufactures  in 
Manchester,  lace  and  hosiery  in  Nottingham,  ship-building  and  mining 
in  Newcastle,  earthenware  in  Tnnstall,  &c  As  these  conditions  are  in 
the  main  more  favorable  iu  these  representative  districts  than  in  simi- 
lar industries  iu  other  districts,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  some- 
thing more  than  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  country. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  at  the  consulate-general  in 
London  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consulates,  the  last  column 
ihowing  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 
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II. — Factories  and  mills. 

WOOLEN  MILLS  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  average  wages,  per  week  of  56 J  hours,  paid  in  the  BradA 
woolen  mills  are  given  as  follows  in  Consul  GrinuelPs  tabulated  sta 
ment: 


id 
ft- 


Description  of  labor. 


WOOL  COMBING. 

Wool-sorters 

Wool-sorters,  boys 

Foremen  wasb<>i-s 

Assistant  washers 

Dryers 

Foremen,  overlookers 

Csnlm<!,  overlookers 

Counting,  overlookers 

Carders,  males 

Carders,  females 

Carders,  boys 

Backwaste  Winders 

Card  jobb4*rs 

Card  finders 

Combers  

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finishers,  females 

BFIKiriKQ  AND  MAKUFACTUUKQ. 

Drawing;  overlookers 

Spinning  overlookers 

liTHwers,  female* , 

Spinn<*rs 

Kovers,  boys 

Doffers,  spinning,  females,  girls 

Doffers,  twisting,  females,  girls 


$7  17 
3  04 


4 
4 
3 
11 
8 
7 
4 


4 

4 

5 
3 


7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


90 
53 

25 
43 
37 
10 
00 


86 
38 
71 
20 
14 
30 
01 
2  43 

2  49 
62 
62 
34 
65 

3  26 
3  40 
2  49 


Description  of  labor. 


8FCCXIN0  AKD  MAS UFACTURIKO— Cont'd. 


Doffers,  half-timers,  females,  girls. 

Jobbers,  spinuiug,  boys 

Jobbers,  twlHt ing,  boys 

FinishorH,  fcinftlc^  piila 

Dciublt^rs,  ft-niulfd,  girls 

Foremen  twi-stera 

TwiHtors,  females , 

Warpers 

Warpers,  women 

Wintlei-s,  women 

Reelers,  women 

Warp  dressers  .: 

Twiftters-in 

Weaving  ovei lookers 

Weavers,  coatinj^s,  females. 

Weavers,  dress  goodw,  males 

Weavers,  dress  jiooda,  females 

Packera  

Heald  and  slay  makers 

Warehousemt  II 

Sliverers,  boys 

Engine  tenders 

Stokers  

If  ecbanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


WOOLEN  CLOTH  FACTORIES   IN  WILTSHIRE. 


The  following  statement,  compiled  by  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Brist^ 
shows  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  two  representat^-  ^^ 
woolen  cloth  factories,  the  first  factory  employing  133  women,  59  nw  ^^ 
and  33  boys;  the  second,  418  women,  150  men  and  70  boys.    Aven»   ^® 
wages  in  factory  No.  1 :  women,  $3.02  per  week  ;  men,  f  5.64  per  wec^  ^^^\ 
hoys,  $2.26  per  week.    Average  wages  in  factory  No.  2 :  women,  $2  —  ^^" 
per  week ;  men,  $5.44 ;  boys,  $2.39. 


Workers. 


Soonrera 
Dyers. 


Tackers 

Mule  spinnen 

Warpers 

Weavers. , 

Brave  rs 

Millers 

Foreman , 

Dressers 

Tenterers 

Cntters  and  bmshers 


Factory  No.  1. 


No.  of 
hands. 


8 
2 
2 
3 

24 
3 

.... 

1 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4 
4 


62 

82 


8  89 
30 
80 
38 
86 

67" 
30 


7 
4 
4 
4 

I 


Factory  No. 


6 
9 
3 

20 
6 

40 
3 


4 
3 
8 
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Woolen  cloih  faetories  in  JfiZ<«Atr»— Continued. 


Worken. 


MxN— Continaed. 


Presaen  and  ttfeamen 

Packers 

Bnjpae  driTera 

Loom  Utter* 

Sn^oeer 

South 

Garden 


Arerage  wagea 


WOMXH. 


Sortera.......... ..... 

Carder  feeders 

Doubters 

Self-actor  pieeors 

Weavers 

Bnrlets,  menders,  Slo. 

ATerage  wagea . 


BOTB. 


Warpers 

Carders 

Presaers 

Cntters 

Bmiths 

Weavers , 

Dyers 

Soooms  ......... 

Tuckers , 

Self-actor  plecers 

Warpers 

Doablers 

Brayers 

Carters 

Millers 


Areiage  wagea 


Factory  Na  1. 


No.  of 
hands. 


2 


2 

8 
1 
I 
8 


3 

10 
5 
16 
60 
40 


4 

4 

7 
6 
1 

10 
1 


Weekly 
wages! 


$5  34 


7  30 

7  30 

8  51 
8  51 
8  5). 


6  64 


243 
2  07 
8  40 
2  43 
8  40 
2  02 


3  02 


1  68 

2  43 
1  04 

1  Ok 

2  43 
2  02 
1  46 


2  25 


Factory  No.  2. 


No.  of 
hands. 


8 

6 

2 

12 


8 
80 
11 
24 

280 
70 


6 

6 

16 

12 


12 
1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
4 
2 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4  86 
4  86 
4  86 
6  07 


8  50 


544 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


94 
70 
43 
82 
91 
43 


266 


1  21 

2  92 
2  43 
2  43 


92 
19 
19 
19 
82 
21 
43 
2  43 
2  43 
2  43 


a  39 


COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  MANCHESTEB  DISTBICT. 


[Statement  prepared  by  Consol  Shaw.] 

Average  list  of  wageg  taken  from  a  eotton-8pinning  mill  at  Oldham,  employing  about  300 

operators. 


1 


SabdlTiaioiis  of  employment  in  each  department 


XtagiaodriTera 

Fiieuien 

Carders.'. 

Strippers  and  grinders. 
JUowen  and  scntchers . 

Drawers 

SlnbbeTS 

Sorers 

Mole  orerlookers 

Sdf-aetor  minders 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wagea. 


$10  22 
6  10 
0  24 
5  59 
5  22 


Warefaoosflmen 

Ittoio  Jobbers 

Weavers, .per  loom,  about. 
Winders 


10  22 
8  02 


6  83 
9  00 


Women,  av-    ^"^""f^  P®'* 
wages.  wages. 


$4  32 

4  26 
3  89 


1  30 
4  01 
4  32 


$2  74 


Children* 

aversKe 

weekly 


\ 


$0  63 
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Average  wagee  in  a  large  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Oldham, 


-SnbdiTiBioxiA  of  employment  in  each  department. 

Hen,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av- 
erage weekly 
wages. 

Young  per- 
sons, aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 

Children, 
average 
week^ 
wages. 

Engine  driTon ................................. 

$11  19 

5  10 

10  22 

5  41 

5  10 

FiroDien 

CardeTv 

Rtrinpflni and  irrindors ,..,,,.. 

Blowers  and  scutchera 

Drawers 

$4  62 
4  50 
4  01 

Slubbers 

) 

Hovers 

>          $083 

Mnlft  overiooltArs 

10  05 
7  54 

Self-nctor  minders 

* 

riecers 

$2  55 

Warehousemen 

6*85* 

024 

Loom  lobbers 

"Weavers,  per  loom,  about. 

1  30 
380 
4  38 

Winders 

"^ 

Warpers 

Average  wagee  per  week  in  a  large  cotton  mill  at  BoUon,  England, 
[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.] 


Subdivisions  of  employment  in  each  department. 

l£en,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av- 

erage  weekly 

wages. 

Young  per^ 
sons,  aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 

Children, 
wages. 

Sninnera 

$7  78 
078 
4  88 

Overlookers 

Piecera ..................................... 

$2  43  to  2  92 

Children  emnloved  in  various  ways. 

80  a 

Outdoor  laborers 

659 
073 

7  54 

8  75 

Ovorseera ...................................... 

W.  h.  hands 

XliiGrineers  ..................................... 

Card  tenters 

$188 

Scnt^^.hera  ..................  ................... 

4  14 
585 

Strinoera  and  srinders 

Dra wiiiflT  frame  tenter  ......................   .. 

8  04to328 

2  61 

3  58 
2  61 

4  01 

Slubbinc  fVame  tenter 

KoviiiGT  leDtera  .......................... 

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

Kin?  frame  tentera  ............................ 

Joinera ... 

8  51 

7  66 

8  51 

MechanicB 

'MnldnrA  _ .. 

Winders 

S89 

4  88 

Warpers 

Dresaora 

10  05 
9  24 
4  62 
8  03 

10  22 

Slaahera 

Dtawera 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookera 

Weavera,  4  loom  (net) 

4  86to522 
4  86  to  5  10 
8  16  to  3  41 

Weavers,  8  loom 

Weavera,  2  loom 

1 

Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bound,  from  $0.61  up. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in  a 
year,  and  averaging  66  hours  per  week. 
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Copy  of  the  weekly  pay-roll  of  a  spinning  mill  at  BolUngi<mj  Cheshire,  England, 


RabdiTlsifmB  of  em- 
ployment in  such 
ocpartmeDt. 


Sentehing 

Cmrdine 

Tbroetfe  spinning. 

Mole  gpinning 

Bnliae 

Bund&igand  pack* 

VecoaaiicB 

Kngineeis  and  fire- 
men ............ 

Sondriet 


Total. 


Men,  weekly  wages. 


B 

o 

"A 


10 
21 

4 
35 

1 


4i 

s 

fcCI 

» 


I 

.3 


I 


$4  86 $2  68$3  77 

6  81|  3  65'  5  22 
5  83^  3  65   4  74 

7  78  4  14   5  05 


Women,     weekly 
wages. 


I 


J. 


8 

a 


1 

65 
41 


s 

o 
A 


dp 
t 

> 


$2  68  $2  68  $2  68 


Tonne     persons, 
weekly  wages. 


u 


J25 


7  78  7  78 


6   10  95 

4     8  02 


4 
12 


2  43 

5  10 


7  78 

6  68 

7  54 


9  97;  5  10, 
5  83   3  65: 


97 


64 


3  89 
2  43 


3  28 


3  00, 
2  19 


54 

74'. 

_t 


1  82 


3  45 
2  31 


S 

A 

tie 


■J 

3 


« 
S 


2  55 


171 


9  $2  19$1  8612  03 


20 
16 
24 


2  43 

3  68 
3  28 

3  65 


72 


1  45 
255 
1  82 

292 


1  95 

2  61 

2  55 

3  28 


Children,     weekly 
wages. 


I 

A 


S 

o 


ii 


32   $0  85  $0  73  $0  79 


6 

4 


42 


1  01 
1  09 


57i 
851 


Male  spindles 37,056 

Throstle  spindles 20,724 

Balers  working 94 

Whole  nnmber  of  employ^Ss  in  establishment  for  week 

ending  Novembers.  1883 382 

Pay-roll  (whole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November 

8,1883 $1,211  27 

Nnmber  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Honrsof  labor  per  week 56^ 

AGES. 

Men 21  to  60 

Women 19  to  56 

Tonng  persons 13  to  21 

CWldren 8  to  13 

Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  at  Bolton, 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district.] 
Each  loom .•...'. |1  54 


Slooms,  at|1.54 4  62 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 


4  looms  at  11.54  per  loom 6  16 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 


79 
71 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

ATerage 

wages. 

Knitters 

$4  25 

$4  50 

$4  37 

Twisters 

4  25 

Drawers 

4  25 

flisers 1,.' ! 

10  00 

Dresssn 

12  50 

Wsrners 

4  50 

Wisaers  f  from  eon)  -  - 

3  50 

Orerieers  (spinnine  department) 

10  00 

12  50 

11  26 

ICansfer  (anuininir dciMrtment) ...        r.. .^.^ ^-^.r-- 

17  50 

Orerlookers  (see  above) 

«*•■*»«•«• 

10  00 

70 
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WORSTED  MILLS  IN  LEEDS. 


Average  wages  per  week  of  56  houre. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


flortere  

Fetlera 

Wooliera  — 
Oirl  04imbera 
Girl  drawers. 
Girl  primers 
Boy  primers 


Arerage 

wages. 

■            1 

$5  82 

5  88 

6  82 

2  88 

2  88 

1  24 

1  24 

Dressers.. 
Weavers  . 

Tuners 

AsHiHtants 
Knollers.. 
Perchers  . 
Carriers  .. 


Av( 
wa 


LAOE  AND  HOSIERY  MILLS  OF  NOTTINOHAM. 


Wagee  per  week  in  hoeiery  tnilU. 


Description  of  employment 


HOBIBBT  MAHUFACTUBX  (60  TO  M  HOUB0). 


Hand  ftame  knitters,  men  .^ 

Rotary  power  ftume,  men 

Circular  power  frame,  men 

Circular  power  fhume,  women 

Cottons  patent: 

Men 

Attendant  boys 

Attendant  gins 

Hand  stitcher  and  seamer,  women  . 
Power  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  wilters  and  tamers  off 

Winders 

Cntters : 

Men 

Women 

Menders,  women 

Folders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Girls  (piece) ^ 

Men  (time) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders : 

Women  (piece) 

Wohien  (time) 

Girls  (time) 

Makers-np : 

By  liand,  women 

By  power,  women 


COTTON  DOlTBLDtO  (56  ROUBA).* 


Donblers: 

Women . 

Girls.... 
Beelers: 

Women  . 

Girls.... 
Doffers,  girls 


Lowest 
wages. 


$3  41 
8  63 
863 


8  63 
1  06 


2  92 

3  65 

2  68 

6  80 
292 

6  08 

3  41 


70 
81 
20 
68 


2  43 
2  43 
1  22 


1 
2 


2 

1 

1 
1 
1 


95 
92 


20 

70 

70 
46 
00 


Highest 
wages. 


14 
73 
78 
86 


12  16 


4 

2 
1 


14 
43 
95 


3  65 

4  86 
8  16 


8  65 
3  90 

10  95 


IS 
95 
78 
92 
92 


3  65 
2  92 

1  95 

2  00 

4  86 


2  92 
2  20 


2 
1 
1 


20 
95 
46 


At 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  piece,  according  to  amngement  with  different  Arms. 
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Wages  paid  per  tctfk  o/^A  hours  in  lace  factories  or  warehouses  in  Nottingham. 


Description  of  cinployiueiit. 


FASCT  LACE  MANUFACTIIRK. 

Lace  xnjikcrs,  men 

Windci-s,  lads  and  boys 

llemU-m.  g'ti  Is 

Threaders,  bids  and  boys 

"Warpers,  mm '. 

Defficnersand  draughtsmen,  men — 

Clippers  and  scollopers,  women 


Makers  in  sUk: 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Ha^erii  in  cotton: 

Men    

I.ads  and  boj-s , 

IfendcTS: 

Women 

Oirb  

Winders: 

Women 

Girls 

Wsrpers: 

Men  (time) 

Lads  and  boys 

Draughtsmen: 

Men  

Lsds  and  boys 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 
Smith  (time) 


LACE  CURTAIK8. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages.    I 


$14 
.2 


50 

40 


2  40 


45 
00 


10  00 
3  40 


17 
5 


00 
08 


6  30 
4  S6 


2 
1 

2 
1 


G8 
45 

92 
05 


Mtu 

Lsds  and  boys 

Women 

GirU 


LACE  DRESSING. 


2  43 

10  95 
2  00 
2  43 
7  78 


$24  00 


2 
3 
2 
7 


00 
40 
40 
25 


24  00 
i  90 


19  00 
8  63 

12  GO 
6  30 

3  40 

2  68 

3  40 

2  68 

6  30 

3  90 

19  50 

4  86 
2  92 
8  63 


ATeraott. 


$16  00 

2  60 

3  00 


2 

7 


00 
00 


16  00 
4  00 


18  00 
700 

800 
5  SO 

8  00 
2  20 

a  20 

2  20 


6 

3 


00 


15  00 
360 
2  60 
8  00 

12  16 
366 
8  41 
320 


The  m^ority  of  men  receive  set  wajres,  whether  fully-  employed  or  not.    Women  and  girls  paid  ao- 
cerdiiig  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  according  to  time  made. 

HOW  ENGLISH  FACTORY   OPERATI^rES  LIVE. 

Beferring  to  the  general  statements  in  the  foregoing  review  of  factory 
life  and  habits  in  the  several  manufacturing  centers,  and  to  the  tabu- 
lated rates  of  wages  paid  in  representative  factory  centers,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  interviews  (thirteen  in  number)  witli  factorj'  operatives, 
from  the  report  of  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  English  factor}'  and  mill  life. 

1.  Age, 42  years;  occupation,  wool  scourer;  wages, $4.34  per  week; 
boors  of  labor,  50 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  8  children ;  2  children,  aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-act- 
ing mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  rent,  85  cents; 
fuel,  73  cents;  food,  $4.37;  clothing,  GO  cents ;  club  dues,  incident- 
als, schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $7.64. 

2.  A  spinner, 05  years  old ;  wages,  $4.80  per  week;  hours  of  labor. 
56;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  lour  times  a  week;  wife  ana 
7  children;  children  all  married.  Week's  expenses:  rent,  00  cents; 
fuel,  48  cents  ;  food,  $3.40;  clothing,  24  cents  ;  club  dues,  30 cents; 
incidentals,  6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.(i8. 

3.  A  broad  loom  weaver,  35  years  old;  wages,  $4.86  per  week; 
faonrs  of  labor,  02 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  three  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  $1.95  per  week. 
Week's  expenses :  Rent,  79  cents ;  fuel,  72  cents ;  food,  $4.1 3 ;  school, 
6  cents;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60 
cents  ;  insurance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.  A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  67  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per 
week ;  hours  of  labor,  58 ;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ; 
has  fresh  meat  onlv  on  Sundays ;  wife  and  nine  children,  four  at 
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home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and  piecer, 
respectively,  $  1.70,  $2.43,  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent, 
60  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food,  $5.60;  clothing, 36  cents ;  club  dues, 
twenty  years  in  a  shop  club,  which  broke  up  last  year;  insurance 
for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  schooling,  8  cents ; 
total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tucker,  25  years  old;  wages,  $3.90;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three 
children;  wife  receivesas  weaver  $1.25  per  week.  Weekly  expenses: 
Eent,  73  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.80;  clothing, 60 cents  ;  club 
dues,  13  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  chihiren, 
6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old;  wages,  $3.40  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  60 ;  can  save  nothing ;  wife  receives  $1.46 ;  meals  con- 
sist of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and  butter,  perhaps  an  egg ;  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind.  Weekly 
expenses :  Rent,  60  cents ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  a  new  suit  only  once 
in  six  years  ;  food,  $3.16  ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  school  fees,  18  cents ;  club 
dues,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  12  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  Warper, 24  years  old;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 
62;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  two  children;  wife 
receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  82 
cents ;  fuel,  43  cents  :  food,  $3.65 ;  clothing,  48  cents ;  club  dues,  40 
cents;  incidentals,  37  cents ;  insurance,  4  cents;  servant,  85  cents; 
has  to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work ;  total 
weekly  expenses,  $7. 

8.  Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 56; 
can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  five 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.46  per  week ;  two  children 
work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46  per  week ; 
grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  80  cents; 
ftiel,  60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents; 
incidentals,  60  cents ;  schooling,  6  cents ;  insurance,  14  cents  per 
week  for  seven  people ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $8.16." 

9.  Weaver,  37  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves 
about  $2.43  per  quarter ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife 
and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses:  Kent,  60  cents;  fuel,  37  cents; 
food,  $4.38;  clothing,  60  cents;  club  dues,  37  cents ;  incidentals,  97 
cents  ;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.49." 

10.  Pressman,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $4.38  per  week ;  hours  of 
labor,  57;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and 
two  children ;  wife  receives  $1.50  per  week  as  weaver.  Weekly 
expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing, 
48  cents;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  48  cents;  insurance,  2 
cents  per  week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80." 

11.  Fuller,  32  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 
60;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  five 
children.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  61  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food, 
$2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals,  24 
cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85." 

12.  Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ; 
can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  four 
children;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98  cents  per  week.  Weekly 
expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $3.90;  clothing, 
very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance 
for  two  children,  44  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $5.62. 
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13.  Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old;  wages,  $4.13  per  week; 
boars  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a 
week;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expenses:  Kent,  43  cents;  fuel, 
24  cents;  food,  $2.92;  club  dnes,  24  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 


in.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  England. 

MANUPAOTURE  OP  MACHINERY  IN  BRADPORD. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
treating  wool  is  a  famous  Bradford  industry.  The  following  wage-list 
of  Bradford  machine-shops,  and  various  works  in  Birmingham,  Hull, 


Holyhead  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
terest: 


is,  therefore,  of  representative  in- 


Deacription  of  employment. 


XACHECS-SHOPS  DT  BRADFOBD. 

Cnpola-men 

Xfudera 

lAboren 

LoBm-molders 

Liborers 

Frtflen 

Patteni-maken 

Toners 

Kltm 

Cvten 

nK)5-W0KKB  DT  BIBMOPOIIAM.* 

Voider* 

Holders-ap 

BoOer-m&ken 

ttTetCTB  

Pluers  and  alotten 

DriacTs 

I^cnen 

Pattern-makers 

TaraeiB 

Stokers 

Aaril  sod  vise  maJcers 

BmoSSBAM    TIV-FLATB    AlTD    IBON- 
WORXS.t 

&t)D-plate  makers 

IroD  braziers 

Tbi-nlate  vorkers 

BfacksmitliB,  or  monnting  forgers 

Tianerfc 

JaiMiiaers,  orDflmeoters 

Stampers 

C^kirers  (iromen,  44  honm) 

Tia  detnera  (women.  44  hours) 

POCSDBIES.  XACHnrS-fiHOPB,    AXD  ISOV- 
WORKS  IX  HULL.t 

Fftters 

TnTSfTB 

Borers 

Vachine-men 

Laborprs 

ftniths 

Strikers  

Holdfrrs 

Laborrrs , 

BraM-finUhers/. 

^ttem-makera 

VOCSDinCS,  MACHT!n(-8HOP8.  AITO  IRO^f- 
WOBKS  nf  DOLTHEAD.$  , 

Holders 

Pattern-makers 

fhters 


$7  30 
8  26 
4  38 
8  78 


4 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 


86 
83 
54 

54 
54 
10 


11  50 
800 

10  50 
0  60 
9  60 
7  00 
7  75 

11  50 
10  50 

6  25 
10  00 


7  25 

7  75 
625 

8  00 

9  75 
8  50 

25 
90 
90 


7 
2 
2 


7 
7 
7 
5 
4 
7 
4 
8 
5 
7 
7 


20 
20 
20 
50 
56 
20 
90 
16 
50 
20 
92 


8  47 
8  25 
8  36 


Description  of  employment. 


POUKDniM,  MACHECE-SHOPfl,  AJTD  TBOII- 

W0BK8  IN  HOLTHSAl>--Continned. 

Laborers 

Engineers 

BU^T-FUBNACXB    IK    NXWCABTLB-ON- 
TTNE. 

Barrowmen 

Orersetters 

Chargers 

Slaggers 

LaK>rers: 

Men 

Boys 

Storemen 

Metal  carriers,  pig-iron  men 

Drawing  metal  nojg  locomotives 

Firing  mf  tal  flag  ^omotiyes 

Blast-engines 

Hoist-engines 

Mending  gas-boilers 

Blast-engine  cleaners 

Sand-boy 

Limestone  breakers 

KVWCASTLB  FOBaBB.R 

Pnddlers 

Underhand  pnddlers 

Hammermen 

Assistant  hammermen 

Rollers 

Assistant  rollers 

Bogning,  shearing,  and  stocking  hot 

padder  bars 

Breaking  and  wheeling  pig-iron 

DnMTf^ing  and  dicing  taps 

Cleaning  hammers: 

Men 

Boys 

Grinding  and  wheeling  fettling: 

Men 

Boys 

Bnrning  tap-cinders 

"Whoeling  tap-rlnders 

Wheeling  5u;rap8  to  fnmace,  boys 

Whefling  conls  and  ashes 

Cha^inc  and  drawing  bull-dog  kilns. 
Sunclt'y  laborers : 

Men 

Boys  ^ 

Sundry  account  keepers: 

Men 

Boys 

Forge  enginemen 

Fortco  liammer  attendants 

Forge  boilermen  : 

Men 

Boys 


Weekly- 

wages. 

$4  97 

8  70 

67S 

768 

8  16 

7  68 

464 

3  00 

504 

564 

6  12 

480 

732 

5  04 

5  52 

420 

3  12 

504 

10  14 

5  52 

10  26 

8  10 

17  74 

5  88 

7  56 

8  52 

4  98 

4  56 

1  56 

A  98 
246 

7  20 

5  7ft 

2  40 

5  42 

5  88 

4  32 

1  98 

594 

2  52 

6  24 

4  86 

5  64 

2  16 

*  54  boars  i)er  week. 

!  Average  wages  per  week  of  53  boors. 

H  Average  wages  per  week  of  66  honrs. 


t  Wages  per  week  of  50  hours. 

§  Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hoars. 
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In  relation  to  the  workers  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  mills 
in  the  north  of  England — and  the  statement  may  be  taken  as  applying 
equally  to  other  portions  of  the  country — Consul  Locke,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  says  that  the  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dull- 
ness in  the  shipping  trade  has  had  its  effect  on  the  iron  works,  necessi- 
tating the  restriction  of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men  and  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  though  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron  works  of 
the  district  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other 
branches  of  trade.  There  has  not  been  that  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness which  is  noticeable  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively fewer  laborers  out  of  employment;  but  there  is  a  slackness 
in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  works  which  last  year 
at  this  time  were  running  full  force  on  full  time  are  now  working  a  much 
smaller  staff  three-quarters  to  half  time,  while  in  a  few  instances  firms 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  altogether.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
of  course  had  its  effect  on  wages,  which  have  been  gradually  reduced 
(usually  by  means  of  arbitration)  from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

lY. — Glass  and  pottery  workers  in  England. 

SOUTH  shields  PLATE-GLASS  WORKS. 

Average  wages  per  toeek  of  59^  hours. 

Pot  makers  / $8  24 

Famacemen 8  48 

Casters 1 9 


Grinders 7 

Smoothers 7 

Smoothers,  women 2 

PoUshers 7  24 

Cattors  and  packers 6  08 


00 
00 
00 
42 


TUNSTALL  POTTERS'  WAGES. 

Potters^  average  weekly  wages,  according  io  statement  of  secretary  of  Potters'  Afanufactwr' 
ing  Association,  statements  made  hy  workmen,  and  statements  furnished  by  sixteen  mawu- 
facturers,  with  the  general  average  of  the  three  statements  thus  obtained. 

[Statement  compiled  by  Consnl  Lane.] 


Desoription  of  oocapation. 


Fl;it  presMTs 

Dish  milkers 

dap  makers 

Sancer  makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow- war©  pressers 

Hollow- ware  pressor  jiggerers . 

Printers 

Ovennien 

SafTgar  makers 

Mold  makers 

Tnmers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


ill 

^<*-  (3 

S2^  . 

u%  a  a 

08  c  «  o 

A   (D        .3 

Is   § 

>as< 

< 

$6  57 

9  48 

8  40 

7  48 

9  12 

7  32 

10  20 

6  57 

6  66 

8  04 

9  48 

8  04 

7  32 

10  20 

10  20 

6  57 

s 

•  •d  S 


$7  32 
8  04 


32 
32 


8  76 

7  32 

9  49 
6  66 
6  66 

6  66 

8  04 

7  32 

8  40 
11  55 

9  72 
6  28 


a  «  s 
S  «> « 

cog 


$7  67 

8  78 

9  48 
7  64 
9  49 
7  57 
9  90 
7  39 

6  64 

7  43 

10  20 

7  38 

8  05 

11  81 
11  31 

6  43 


I 


*■  O  S 

s  •«  5 
So* 

a^  9 


PS 


9 

o 


$7  19 
8  77 

8  40 
748 

9  IS 
7  40 
953 
684 
0  66 
7  38 
9  24 
7  58 
7  98 

11  19 

10  41 

648 


General  average  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  $7.40. 
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BRITISH  POTTERS'  NET  WAOES. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  potters 
are  employed  full  time,  bat  the  fact  is,  says  Consul  Lane,  many  of  them 
are  not  raoning  on  full  time. 

Takiog  the  Staffordshire  potters'  actual  earnings  the  year  round,  Mr. 
Lane  considers  a  weekly  average  of  $5.92  per  man  as  a  liberal  estimate. 
Upon  this  estimate  the  net  earnings  of  the  100  potters  given  in  the  fore- 
going statement  would  bo  as  follows : 

Siatemeiii  showing  the  full  Hme  and  net  weekly  eaming$  of  100  Staffordthire  potter 8. 


Description  of  work. 


FUt  presaen 

Dishmalcera... 

Cup  makers 

Sucer  makers 

Bind-buin  makers 

Hdlow-ware  preesers 

H(^w.ware  presaer  Jiggerers 

Ptiaters 

Orcrmen...... ................ 

Sa^nnneo. 

Mola  makers. 

Toraen 

Eandlera 

FiTemen 

Tbrewers 

Wmkonsemen 

ATerage 


it 
IS- 

SI 

weeajy 

ir»Kw. 

Si 

Full  time. 

Net. 

& 

5 

4 

$7  82 
8  04 

$5  72 
7  02 

8 

7  32 

6  72 

4 

7  82 

603 

1 

8  76 

7  30 

25 

7  32 

5  00 

2 

0  49 

7  88 

20 

6  66 

5  47 

20 

6  66 

5  30 

8 

666 

6  90 

8 

8  04 

7  89 

4 

7  32 

6  06 

2 

8  40 

6  35 

1 

11  55 

8  05 

1 

0  72 

8  33 

1 

6  28 

5  03 

100 

7  40 

502 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consuls  elsewhere  did  not  deal  more  in 
net  averages  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lane's  analyses  and  the  direo- 
tioDs  of  the  Department  circular.  Basing  conditions  upon  full  time 
vhen  full  time  does  not  prevail,  and  calling  an  average  the  simple 
maltiplication  and  division  of  lowest  and  highest  rates  of  wages,  is 
not  the  true  way  to  arrive  at  actual  conditions.  Upon  general  principles 
the  Tnnstall  potters  would  be  credited  with  an  average  full-time  earn- 
ing of  $7.40  per  week,  while  the  true  average  earning,  as  shown  by  Consul 
Lane,  is  only  $5.92  per  week. 

Estimating  an  average  British  workingman's  family  .as  composed  of 
husband,  wife  and  three  children,  Consul  Lane  computes  the  minimum 
weekly  wages  necessary  to  their  plain  comfort  at  £1  5«.,  or  $0.08,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  as  to  a  mechanic  with  this  family: 

Weekly  expeneee  of  a  Tunstall  carpenter's  family — wages  ofhuaband^  wife 

three  children^  f  6. 

Rent $4  72 

Clnb 16 

Taxes 9 

Coal 48 

Bread 1  00 

Bacon,2ponDd8 32 

Cheese,  2  pounds 32 

Butter,!  pound 32 

Potatoes,  one-half  peck 16 

Fresh  meat,  4f  pounds * 71 
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Weekly  expefisea  of  a  Tun  stall  carpenter^  8  family  f  jc. — Continned. 

Tea,  three-fourths  pound $0  36 

Sugar,  4  pounds 28 

Soap,  2  pounds 12 

Flour,  3  pounds - 12 

Milk,  1  quart 6 

Candles,  one-half  pound 6 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 12 

Beer 12 

Clothes 48 

Total |C  00 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  the  minimum  living  rate  of  a  workingma- 
family,  Mr.  Lane  shows  by  the  following  statement  that  out  of  ev 
100  potters  employed  only  17  earn  wages  above  $6  j)er  week,  while 
earn  less  than  $6,  and  must  therefore  cut  their  expenses  below  tha 
the  Tunstall  carpenter,  or  supplement  their  wages  in  some  manner. 


t    CD 


Statement  sh&wing  the  percentage  of  Tunstall  potters  earning  etbove  and  below  £L 

(|6.08)  per  iceeA*. 


Branch  of  labor. 


Flat  presmrs 

Di«h  makers 

Cnp  makers 

Saucermakers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Hollow- ware  presser  JIggerers. 

Printers 

Ovenmen 

Saggar  makers 

Mold  makers 

Tamers 

Hand  lers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


Total 


No.  of 
workers. 


+ 


4 

3 


1 
2 


3 


2 
1 
1 


17 


4 
'25' 


20 

20 

3 


83 


Weekly 

net 
earnings. 


$5  72 

7  01 
6  72 


6 
7 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 


02 
30 
02 
89 
47 
32 
90 
40 


6  06 
6  35 
8  95 


8 
5 


30 
02 


Snrplna. 

Deflci<"xzm<=j. 

^0    30 

10*93 
64 

i'22' 

M 

16 

1  81 

'si 

-76 

18 

'oi 

-  - 

1  82 

24 
2  87 
2  25 

-.  - 

\06 

Continuing  his  interesting  analyses  of  averages,  the  consul  shows  in  a 
subsequent  table  that  if  the  foregoing  100  potters  were  to  pool  their 
earnings  there  would  be  a  weekly  total  deficiency  for  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  the  supi)ort  of  the  average  family  of  $16.10  per 
week. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  tables  is  that  the  wages  which 
make  saving  possible  among  the  Tunstall  potters  are  limited  to  a 
small  number. 
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v.— Mines  and  mining  in  England. 

Average  wages  per  week  paid  in  minee  and  mining. 


Dwniption  of  employment. 


COB2rWALL. 


Uode^romid  men. 

Shiftmen 

Oce 


KXWCASTUI. 


Hewers 

Depotiee 

Eogineen: 

Winding  ... 

Healing .... 

Pomping..., 

Fen 

LoeomotiTe 

Shiftere 

Stonemen 


Honre. 


54 
54 
54 


44 

48 

69 
72 
72 
72 
72 
48 
48 


Weekly 
wages. 


$3  12 
4  03 
3  02 


6  72 
6  60 


88 
88 
76 
64 


6  24 


68 
64 


Description  of  employment. 


Newcastle— Continaed. 


Firemen 

Fnmacemen 

Hand  putters.... 

Pony  patters 

Keepers 

Screeners 

Ordinary  smiths. 

Boiler  smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Coke  drawers ... 

Coke  fillers 

Coke  laborers ... 


Honrs. 


72 
48 
63 
63 
63 
63 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
63 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4  02 
8  84 


5 
4 
6 
4 


76 
56 

04 
20 


5^ 


^ 

5 
6 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 


28 
28 
52 
28 
08 
84 
76 
44 


Ifon.— The  nu^ority  of  the  Newcastle  miners— that  is,  the  married  men— with  the  exception  of 
patters  snd  cokemen,  are  snppUed  with  free  coal,  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  its  loading. 

VI.— Eailway  employes  in  England. 

Wages  paid  weekly  to  railway  employ  ia  (those  engaged  about  stationSf  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  &e  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  IdborerSf  ^c.)  In  England, 


Description  of  employment 


UTIBPOOL  AXD  XX)HDOS.* 


Sutionniastsrs... 

laspeetocs 

Porteis  

BBginedriTers 

firemen 

Clnsen 

Bailroad  laborers 


Guards 

Porters 

Stgnalmen 

Lsaninien 

Eagme  drivers. 
FfaemsQ ....... 

Cnesoers 

fitters. 

Laborers 


SXWCA8TUE-OH-TTXX.t 

Passenger  department. 


Station  masters 

Stttian  masters*  assistants  — 
Booking  and  pssaenger  clerks 


Average 
wages. 


$9  20 


50 

4  00 
8  60 

5  25 

3  00 

4  45 


5  94 
4  20 

6  24 

4  16 
8  75 

5  75 
3  00 

6  00 
8  50 


12  00 
8  24 
8  88 


Description  of  employment 


NswcABTLE-OK-mn— Continued. 

Pmssenger  dqMMtmcfK— Continued. 

Telegraph  clerks 

Guards 

Guards*  assistants 

Foremen  porters 

Parcel  porters 

Excess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmen 

Carriage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signalmen 

Gatemen 

Ooodt  department. 

Inspectors. i 

Guards 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber  loaders 

Shunters 

Kollymen 

Horsemen 

Number-taJcers 

» 


Average 
wages. 


$5  68 

684 


6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 


00 
48 
75 
72 
86 
60 
86 


624 


6 
4 


00 
12 


8  16 


06 
04 
20 
60 
72 
62 
48 
12 


*  As  the  consol-general  in  his  report  refers  to  this  table,  compiled  in  Liverpool,  as  showing  l^e  rates 
of  wages  in  London  also,  it  may  thus  be  taken  as  representing  both  Liverpool  and  London, 
t Northern  divisioii  of  the  Northwestern  Bailway  Company. 
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Wages  paid  per  teeek  to  railroad  employ^  in  locomotive  department^  nor^em  dirieion  No^^th- 

eastern  Railway  Company y  Neivcastle-on-Tyne, 

[Per  wMk  of  54  hours  for  men  in  repairing  departments.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Foremen 

Cbargemen  (erectors) 

Fitters 

Boilersmiths 

Builersmithi)'  assistaots... 
Tinaud  copper  smiths.... 

Blacksmitlls 

Strikers 

Tamers  and  machine  men 

Brass  mol<lers 

Brass  finiHhers 

Carnage  builders 

Wagon  builders 

Carriage  painters 

Engine  painters 

Pattern  makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Mmeral  guards 

Engine  cleaners 

Boiler  cleitners 

Light^'rs-up 

Stationary -eneine  drivers. 

Coke  and  coal  fillers 

Wagon  greasers* 


L0C0M0T1V1E  WOKK& 


Inspectors  .....' 

Oaiigern 

Navvies  (pickmen) 

Navvies  (shovelers) 

Platelayers  

Platelayers,  extra  gang. . 

Joiners    

Joiners'  laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers  and  gas-fltters 

Signal  fitters 

Gas  makers 

Painters 

Smiths , 

Strikers 

Masons 

Masons'  laborers 


XKOIKXSBIKO  DKFABTMSirr. 


Avera.^ 
wag;e«. 


$11 

8 
T 
8 

e 


» 

68 

33 
80 
03 

OO 

13 
.51 
S38 
il3 

3  12 
B36 

Bsa 

-151 

4  13 
T3ft 

52fl 

i6!> 

0  45 

569 

6  3Q 

3(n 

4  7( 

52^ 

54J 

4  71 

431 


841 
64i 
5U 
54S 
56i 
548 
764 
526 
704 
754 
704 
5  48 
€36 
7  42 
524 
567 
248 


*  These  rates  are  irrespectiye  of  piece-work  profits,  overtime,  &c.    Boys  and  apprentices  have 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 

Average  weekly  railway  wages  in  Manchester  and  Tunstall. 

[Men  in  goods  department  work  six  days  per  week ;  men  in  passenger  department  work  seven  days 

per  week.    Uniforms  are  furnished  free  by  the  company.] 


Description  of  employment. 


MAirCHBBTBB. 

Engine-drlTera* 

Firemen* 

Passenger  gnarda* 

Watchmen* 

Pointsmen* 

Passen^ser  porters* 

Goo<ls  porters 

Engine-fitters 

Carriage  examiners 

Laborers 


Weekly 

wages. 

|8  76 

6JK 

6  80 

6  32 

6  34 

8  89 

4  86 

6  80 

6  32 

4  38 

Description  of  employment. 


TUHSTALL. 


Station  digwrtiiMnt 


Superintendent . . 
Station-master. . . 

Inspectors 

Booking  clerks  . . 

Parctd  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Foremen 

Collectors 


Weekly 
wages. 


$25  73 
14  59 
9 
8 
8 
7 
7 


73 
42 
42 
48 
29 


608 


*  12  honrs  per  day. 


LABOR   IN   EUROPE. 
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Description  of  employment. 


Tux6TAU/->Continaed. 

FuMiKer  guards 

Poru>r» 

fiicnal-meB 

Sboaten 

Bone^rers 

Pircel  porters- , 

Engine  deparment. 

Firemen 

Under  firemen 

fiieioiMlriTerB 

E&poe-cleaners 

Bremen 

litters 


Weekly 

wages. 

$6  81 

4  26 

6  68 

4  86 

6  81 

4  86 

14  59 

0  73 

9  73  ! 

3  65 

5  59 

8  51 

Description  of  employment. 


TUKSTALL— Continned. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

ExAminers 

Bond  department. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Firemen 

Platelayers 

Qoods  d^HtrtmenL 

Inspector 

Clerk 


Weekly 
wages. 


19  78 
7  27 
6  68 


668 
7  48 
7  29 
4  86 


15  50 
6  65 


Vn.— Ship- YARDS  and  SHIP-BUILDINa. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  in  ship-yards  in  England. 


Description  of  employment. 

Newcaetle- 
on-Tyne. 

LirerpooL 

Bristol. 

PAm^ntfffii  Rnd  aliinwriff'htii  .^.,^-,---r »-- 

18  51 
8  03 

6  80 

7  78 

$9  12 
8  57 

7  78 

8  51 
5  83 
924 

5  35 

6  81 

7  78 
1  58 

$8  64 
7  92 

Jouwra. -...-.-.. .-..-.--.-.•..-.....---....•--•-•--.-•.•--....-•. 

Piinttn        .  .................................................... 

ginifh* 

7  92 

Sirikffs 

Flaiem _.. - ....• 

803 

Hflpcrs ' 

6  48 

Calkers 

7  M 

8  03 

7  20 

BiTeTen  ......................................................... 

Sivct-boys - - ^ 

Sawyers 

7  78 

8  51 
8  15 

P&tt^rn.mjtkMV  .,,^.- 

Titters 

827 

8  64 

Belpen 

6  48 

Mschinists 

7  42 

Hfilderft>an    ................................................ 

6  32 
8  51 
5  46 
5  23 

ClipMTS.  ..................*.. --- 

DnUers 

Lsborers            4.  ^ --- 

6  47 

Im- vorkera , ............................................... 

8  64 

^arlMrOn    amitlltt.  ......x........r.-rT^.--^.r..,T..r....r-.r .^-- 

9  86 

Consal  Locke  says  that  the  bnilding  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
porUnt  industries  in  the  north  of  England — the  three  north  of  Eng- 
land rivers,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  are  lined  with  shipyards 
wherein  thousands  of  men  are  or  have  been  employed.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1883  overproduction  developed  into  a  glut  of  the  market,  and 
tiiere  was  then  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smallest  yards  snc- 
cambed  and  the  largest  were  obliged  to  discharge  a  number  of  their 
bands  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  As  the  foregoing  table  shows  the 
Aill  rate  of  wages,  the  net  or  real  earnings  are  of  course  much  less. 
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VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguishing  hettoeen  ooean,  ooast  and 

river  navigaiiony  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  England. 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


OCKAK  BTlAMBHIPfl. 


First  officers 

Second  officers^. . 
Third  officers  .... 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen , 
First  engineer  ... 
Second  engineer.. 
Third  enj^eor... 
Firemen 


oCBUi  SAiLura  bhipb. 


First  mate  .. 
Second  mate. 
Seamen 


LiTerpooL 


$63  26 
60  47 
36  74 
15  81 


83  M 
66  01 
50  48 
18  90 


33  25 
28  07 
18  78 


COABTDia  TBADX. 


Master 

Mate,  first... 
Mate,  second 
Seamen 


29  16 

24  82 

*27  24 


Hull. 


Bristol 


172  00 
43  20 
36  00 


64  80 
43  20 


26  40 


33  60 
24  00 
14  00 


57  60 
38  40 
28  60 
22  08 


$45  20 

31  60 

17  62 

9  73 

$36  40 
28  00 
12  40 

73  00 
63  60 
34  06 
18  80 


87  70 
26  60 
21  89 


Newoasile- 
on-Xyne. 


72  00 
48  40 
28  30 
12  60 


28  00 
20  40 
12  00 


77  00 
46  76 
82  96 
28  82 


AxeTtkgp 
wflifes 
foraU 

England. 


$87  88 
43  81 
83  08 
15  27 
978 
78  44 
53  00 
87  61 
19  18 


38  14 
24  48 
16  43 


67  00 
87  77 
28  66 
25  88 


*  And  find  their  own  food. 


IX.-— Shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  shops^  whoUsale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females. 


Besoription  of  employment 

Hnll. 

Leeda. 

m 

Grocers: 

$6  00 

$6  60 

Sova...... ....................•......•.........•...>.•....■••••..•.••.....•••••••. 

1  20 

Drapttrs : 

Men  .............•..........••...............................>...■.....•••...•.... 

6  60 

7  00 

Ho  VA ..«.....•...•.•.•.•••.••••••••••••..•••.••••••••••••••••••••-•••••••••••«•• 

8  00 

TJm fffyitifM  ..........«..««•.«..  ••*•«.••«•.•••«•••  •••••.•••.•••>•••■•••««••••••••>••  •••• 

626 

6  76 
8  20 
2  44 
6  60 

630 

7  06 

Hosiers : 

Males 

7  20 

T'emales 

2  60 

Milliners 

2  50 

Trniitnoii^6rA.*a> ••■«••••...••••>••••••••••>«•••-••••.••--••-••-•••••••••«••••■••••«••• 

7  60 

Hatters : 

Males    

7  00 

li'eniales  .......................................................................... 

S&rtlienware  ......................................................................... 

6  75 

600 
2  80 
2  80 
8  40 

2  40 

Stationers : 

Males  ............................................................................ 

7  00 

Females  .......................................................................... 

2  50 

Tobftcponists.  females  ...  -  - -  -                 -        

Confectioners,  females 

« 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Males 

6  00 

Females 

2  50 

Fancy  goods : 

7  00 

FemalM ....r - - 

2  60 

^ 
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Store  and  akcp  (household  supply  stores)  wages  in  Birmingham, 

Soieriptioii  of  emidoyment. 

Arerage 
wages. 

Besoription  of  employmest 

XTsrage 
wagw. 

MALES. 

$4  86 
5  50 
5  37 

13  37 

FKMAUCa. 

yoniiff  ffirls  who  cod v  orders 

S2  16 

Young  jrirls  who  weigh  and  pack  up.. . 

SaleHWoroen 

Principal  aMintaiitn      

2  16 

Silesmen    

2.96 

Chiefs  •/ departments 

6  10 

Snptiiior   clerks,  cashiers,  and  book- 
keepers  

6  00 

The  above  amoants  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  the  employes  at  a  cost  to  the 
emplojers  of  about  five  shillings  per  week,  according  to  a  notemttached 
te  the  returns  by  the  manager  of  the  firm  which  furnished  the  statistics. 
Whether  this  free  dinner  is  a  general  custom  or  a  special  arrangement 
by  this  particular  firm,  is  not  stated. 

Gloucester, — The  consul  at  Gloucester  gives  his  shop  wages  as  run- 
ning from  t2.40  to  $14.40  per  week,  without  any  further  detail. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  statistics  given  in  regard  to  shop  wages  in 
England  which  could  be  tiibulate<l.  To  the  dissimilarity  of  working 
customs  and  rates  of  wages  for  shop  service,  together  with  the  extent 
and  intricacy  of  the  field  embraced,  may  be  attributed  the  meagerness 
•f  the  returns  under  this  head. 

XI. — AaEIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  west  of  Englandf  with  or  without  board 

and  lodging. 


Desoription  of  emplosrment. 


OLOUCSSTXBSHIBK. 

Is  nniner.  witboat  food  and  lodeing 

Is  winter,  without  food  and  lodging 

Fetulea,  ordioary " 

'cBalei,  harvest  hands 

BOmBSBTSUlBB. 

HiIm,  food  sometimes  supplied  at  harrest        

Wooen,  fluid  labor,  cider  and  sometimes  food  

WILTBHIBB  AND  DORSBT8HIBB.  • 

Males  is  summer  

IUIm  in  wiou*r 

Wanes  fiild  laborers 


Averago 
wages. 


$3  66 
2  91 

1  14 

2  18 


8  65 
1  46 


2  91 
2  67 
1  46 


or  Agricultural  lalxir  in  the  above  districts.  Consul  Lathrop,  of 
BriKtol,  cannot  speak  favorably.  Wages  are  lower  m  the  west  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England. 

The  following  is  a  de8cri|>tion  of  the  appearance  of  agricultural  la- 
borers,  as  seen  by  the  consul  at  a  ''hiring  fair"  at  Chippen  Sodbuiy,  in 
Gloacestersbire: 

Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiff,  they  are  useless 
to  the  erajiloyer,  and  cannot  get  a  i»lace.  They  are  literally  turned 
out  to  die,  and  their  only  refuge  is  the  workhouse;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  save  anything  for  their  old  age.  When  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  half  a  week's  wages,  a  Sunday  suit  three  weeks'  wages, 
a  pound  of  the  cheapest  meat  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  how 
could  they  save  ? 
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Agricultural  wagen  in  the  Hull  district  j  county  of  Tork,  and  Liverpool  and  London  districts. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average  vages.    r  Description  of  employment. 


$29 
67 
58 
67 


HULL  DIBTBICT. 

Farm  laborers  ^ per  year. 

Dairymaids  * do. . . 

Housemaids^ do. . . 

"Wagoner* do  .. 

I 

COUKTT  OF  TOBK.  | 

Laborer :  | 

First  man' per  week..j 

Second  man* do  . . . ' 

Foreman  of  farm i>er  year . .    120 

Second  roan* do 82 

Third  plo^v^ian' do 68 

Plowboy  * do.  - . 

Shepherd  * per  week . 

Blacksmith  * per  day. 

Joiner* do  — 

Herdman* per  week*. 

Groom  * per  year . . ! 

Servant  girl  * do 1 

'  With  board  and  lodgings 

3  With  cottage. 

*  No  cottage;  no  board. 


00  to 
00  to 
00  to 
00  to 


• 

00  to 

00  to 

00  t« 

48  00  to 

4  06  to 


4  06  to 

63  00  to 
58  00  to 


$72  00 
86  00 
67  00 
96  09 


$4  06 

3  70 
160  00 

97  OO 
78  00 
68  00 

4  40 
96 
96 

4  40 
78  00 
78  00 


COUNTT  OF  TOBK— Continued. 
Scullery  maids per  year. . 

TJYEBFOOL  DIBTBICT. 

Teamster* per  year. 

Herd* do... 

Dairymaid* do. . . 

Cheese  maker* do. . . 

Field  boy* do . . . 

Herdsmen^ per  week. 

Laborer' do.  - . 

Boys' do... 

LOKDOlf  DIBTBICT. 

Laborers  in  K«it ' . .  per  week . 
Laborers  in  Middlesex  '  .do. . . 

Laborers  in  Surrey  ' do. . . 

Laborers  in  Essex' do. . . 

Laborers  in  Hereford'. .  .do. . . 


Average  wagiis. 


-I 


$S9  00  to  $46  00 


73  00 
68  00 
53  00 
121  00 
29  00 

3  89 

4  01 
1  70 


4  13 
4  IS 
4  38 
3  65 
3  89 


*  And  a  oottajte. 

*  And  two  pints  of  beer. 

*  With  board. 


'Without  board. 


In  the  agricultural  districts  around  London  the  agricultural  laborers 
earn  on  an  average  about  $220  per  annum.  It  is  customary  to  give  a 
bonus  at  harvest  time,  and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied 
with  beer.  The  general  tendency  in  agricultural  wages  (notwithstand- 
ing the  depression  in  agriculture)  is  upwards,  since  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  hands  sufficient  wages  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  to  dnft  into  the  cities  to  seek  a  living. 

AaBICULTUBAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT. 

The  system  of  half-yearly  "  fair  hiring  "  still  prevails  in  this  district. 
During  the  first  week  in  May  the  consul  attended  a  hiring  at  the  Corn 
Market  in  I^ewcastle.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters 
and  men,  women  and  girls.  The  laborers,  it  would  seem,  fixed  their 
terms,  and  the  employers  were  forced  to  accept  them,  viz :  For  the  half 
year,  men,  $48  to  $78 ;  boys,  $17  to  $24 ;  females,  from  $31.64  to  girls 
to  $43.80  to  women. 

It  is  usual  on  these  occasions  to  advance  money  to  the  laborers, 
which  the  latter  spend  at  night  in  the  public  houses.  The  excesses 
on  these  occasions  have  aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  done  away  with.  With 
all  its  drawbacks,  this  system  has  its  advantages ;  it  enables  the  la- 
borers to  meet  and  consult  about  terms,  and  it  also  enables  the  masters 
to  select  the  laborers  most  suitable  to  their  requirements. 

•  * 

XII.— Corporation  employi^s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  subordinute  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  London. 

[Compiled  at  the  oonsnlate-general.l 


Deecription  of  employment. 


Lowest 
salary. 


Hiehest 
salary. 


Avera^ 
salary. 


Oitif  gotemtnerU  (London  prop&r,  QuHdhail,  and  Mansion  House). 


Chief  clerks  (Qnildhall). 

Copying  clerks 

Laborers,  a  week 

Porters,  a  week 


1 

$820  00 

486  00 

5  40 

a  40 

$3,550  00 

700  00 

7  20 

7  20 


fO 
6 


00 
00 
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As  to  ordinary  trades — carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c. — employed  by  the 
city  of  London,  it  is  nsaal  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  vestries  or  par- 
ishes (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  the 
average  rates  as  tabulated  under  "General  trades"  are  in  force.  On 
an  average,  a  common  laborer  will  receive  10  cents  per  hour,  and  a 
skilled  mechanic  17  cents  per  hour,  for  52  hours,  a  week's  work.  Street 
cleauers,  men,  62  to  90  cents  a  day;  boys,  30  to  62;  dustmen  (carmen), 
15.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

XIIL — Government  departmisnts  and  offices. 

Wtufe»  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departmentB  and  offices — exclueive  of  tradcB- 

men  and  laborers — in  England. 

[Compiled  at  the  oonenlate-generiil.] 


DMcriptionof  employment. 


OXITBRXL  CIYIL  SBBYICS  OBADES. 


ffiglier  diTiflion  derkit 

lover  diTisUm  olerkst 

LoTer  dirudon  olerlc,  (7  honra  ofl9ices>§. 

Boy  derka  (age  16  to  17  yean) 

Vea  oopytots  (20  oenta  on  hoar) 

B«?  o<q)yirta  (8  to  9|  cents  an  hoar)  — 

Mn  meeaengera 

Boy  meaaengera 


Lowest 
wages.* 


$480 
888 
402 
195 


230 
76 


8ALAXT  Liar  OP  TBK  FOBBIOIT  OFFICS. 


Seclvlaiy  of  state 

UndMrseeretary  of  state 

Tine  assistant  secretaries  of  state 

Chief  okrk 

•  Mnlor  d^ks 

•ttsistaot  clerks 

10  flnt^lass  junior  clerks 

4  Heond-claas  junior  derks 

libmian 

BsbBbrarian 

5  irst^Iass  clerks,  librarian's  department. . . 
2  Kcond-cUas  clerks,  librarian's  deitartnient 
4  third-elsss  derks,  librarian's  department . . 

Ssptfinteodent  treaty  department 

AtiistBnt  treaty  department ^ 

Oak  in  treaty  department 


chuf  clbrk'b  OFViai. 


Three  first-class  derks. . 
Tvo  seemd-dass  clerks. 
FItb  third-daas  derks . . . 
Ttaaslator. 


Oiieotal  interpreter 

Vottr  elerks  lower  diTision. 
Clffk  in  passport  office — 

Prirate  secretary 

Fneis  writer 

Tvo  temporary  derks 

Printer. 


4,860 

4,880 

8,400 

073 

486 

3,406 

2,670 

1,046 

1,216 

466 

3,406 

2.676 

1,216 


l.<)46 

1,216 

486 


Highest 
wages.* 


380 


Proof-reader 

Ofteekeeper 

Aasistant  offloekeeper 
Aatistsnt  officekeeper 

Coalnorter 

AsBinant  coal  porter. . 

Porter 

Porter 

loneekeeper 


258 


202 


$1,M6 

073 

1,217 

246 


250 
lU 


6,083 
4,806 
3.803 
2,020 
073 
4,866 
3,162 
2,433 
1.752 
1,167 
i,866 
3,162 
1,752 


2,433 

1,752 

1,167 

2,433 

1,946 

773 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

729 

605 

973 

438 

427 

316 

215 

438 

389 

607 


Average 
wages. 


1978 
681 
840 
220 
420 
210 
MO 
96 


24,332 

9,738 
7,300 


*  The  two  amoonts  indicate  the  limits,  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of  service. 
t  CommendniE  at  $486  and  increasing  by  triennial  increments  of  $78. 
!  Same  trienmal  increment. 
^Same  triennial  increment. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ  ^  in  Gfovernmenf  deparimenUf  fo. — Continued. 


Desoripticm  of  employment 

Lowest 

wages.* 

EiKhert 

waget.* 

Avwpge 
wages. 

■XTBA  ALLOWAXCBl. 

Permaoeat  under  Mcretuy  of  state,  for  management  of  aeeret  aerrioe 

fund -*e» .....< .............. 

$1,460 
729 
729 
1.916 
1,216 
973 
729 
146 

Two  nrivAttfi  AAcnfttBTiAa                ...                 ..--.-.--.-..--.----.-•---. 

!PnT  laniniAifAA                                                                    ......   .................    . 

12  OiiApn*n  TAi*#iiflm  AAwicA  mAAiiAnflrAm                        .    .   ......... 

S    Ol]£At1*S    llOtnA    niAAAflTlffAra                                                                                                                   ^        ****                     *..*         m.M.^   m   ^    m^mM.   m   M.    J. 

&  C  TiApri*A  hnm  A  niAitfiATiflrAni                                          ................    ....... 

S  OnppTi'ii  linfnA  mAAAATiCFAm                                               ...          .......... 

ICYiLniininv  tn#MlipJll  nffifWT                                       ...    ....»....••*.*«»..•...«.. 

7O0T-OFFICX  DBFABTKBMT. 

Secretary't  oJUe. 
P<MtnifiAter.OAnATftl                                          -. ...... 

*  *  *  ■  ■ 

$12;  166 

fiAnivIm' V                                                                            -._-     -               _-_ 

9,731 

"PinfLnriAj  MwrA^Arv 

7,806 

A  fWi  Ht  Jl  nt.  llfM*.1VHtArl  AA                     ...         .........                .....       .......... 

$4,866 

5.840 

Chief  clerk                                                                    .           

4,776 

fi  nrincin&l  filnr^ft.  nnT>AT  SAOtioii .. .   ..   ...... 

3,406 
2,822 
1,046 
1,265 
730 
389 

4,282 
3,310 
2.433 
1.849 
973 
973 

&  iirinrinfl]  olArlcA   lowAr  AAOtlnn 

10  firflti-rlftjifl  riArkfi        .. .. .............. 

10  iiecoDd.claAA  olArlcA  .         .. 

TjOWAr  divinion  rtl«rlr».  Stxt    ...   ..... 

Mi*9ino  letter  Vrtmeh, 

2.488 

1  flnit-clflAa  filark .   ..  .. .  

1.608^ 
1,021 
486 

1,946 
1,021 
973 
584 
880 
258 
228 
88 

802 
635 
889 
194 

684 
225 
830 
177 
201 

2,190 

1,460 

978 

2.433 
1,460 
1.460 
705 
444 
840 
816 
126 

1,460 
730 
486 
865 

634 
802 
670 
216 
816 

Rfti*,nnd-olASfl  <^lArlc 

Third-clkasolerk 

AtoretegMT'f  braneh. 
8  torek  eeoer 

1  clerk 

1  supervisor - 

*... 

8  oversBfsrs     . 

6  foremen  of  laborers 

62  T>(>H4^rs  and  1  sbomm ....... 

18  DOrtera  and  laborAni 

^esnemrem  fbovs) 

OUaring-houee  braneK—femdU  derieal  tieig, 

RnnArintAndAnt     _    _ .     .    .    .    .    .  _      

10  first-class  clerks 

7  firf*t-claAS  retnTn«wi  /m&lA)  . .     .   .  _     _ .   .    .  _    . 

14  second-class  retomera  f male)  ....... .... . ... . 

S  thin1.Al*aa  rAlsirnAra  /fAinalA)     .....             .    _      . 

2^9ffm4M(ert. 

2,488 

AtN.  W.  district 

S»438 

8,406 

At  S.  W.  district 

8,283 

8.946 

AtS.  distriot 

2,433 

2,486 

Oalinsr 

736 

Pntnev. 

564 

Wandsworth.  A^c  ... 

1,708 

591  sniall  lAtter«recei'Hnir  offlAAH  in  T^nndAn       .... 

24 

202 
228 
176 
228 

228 
265 
240 

584 

888 
265 
226 
842 

852 
842 
810 

X€tter-earrisr«  oind  eorten. 
360  letter-carriers   .... . 

94  junior  letter-carriers,  second  class 

Diyisionl 

Biyisionll *'. I I! 

DlTision  HI  (estimated) 

*  The  two  amonnts  indioate  the  limits,  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of  aerrioe. 
f  Wages  regnlated  by  yarying  oirenmstanoea. 
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XIV.— Trades  and  labor— Government  employ. 

Wognprnd  Vjf  the  week  of  average  48  hours  to  the  trades  and  lahorers  in  Qovemment  em- 

'  ploy  in  city  of  London, 

[Compiled  at  the  o€iiisa]Ate-geiieral.J 


Deflcription  of  employment. 


lAbonn  aad  poiten  (standaitl  GoTemment  scale) 
Cwtom-boose: 

Witennen,  flnt  class 

Watennen,  secoiid  class 

Sxtnm«i 

Aioinlty: 

Foremsn,  eoopers,  ImkerSt  &c 

CoopsTB,  bakers,  Ac 

PiOeeoen  (priyates)  :* 

Third  clMS,  two  years*  service 

Second  class,  fliTe  years*  serrice 

Firrt  class,  seren  years' service 


,/. 


Lowest 
wages. 


14  38 

8  00 
6  50 


Highest  I  Average 
wages.   ;   wages. 


16  57 


35 
62 


$5  48 

8  e? 

7  04 
5  10 

n  20 
7  10 

5  83 

6  56 

7  40 


*XTBiform,  boots,  &c.,  fomislLed. 


In  some  braoches  of  trade  and  labor  under  Government  employment 
the  rates  fall  below  the  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  bat  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  less  number  of  daily 
hoars  of  labor  more  than  account  for  the  difference. 


XV. — ^Printers  and  printing  offices  in  England. 


DMcriptioD  of  rmployment. 


CsBDMitOTS: 

Job-work 

Weeklies 

BtOies... 

Ibehise-men 


Joji.  

Slweotypers 

froof-resders.. 
IwkbiiMlere ... 
fUibm,  giris 
•Utbograpbers . 


S 


$6  60 


6  50 
6  50 


6  58 


-as 
5 


$5  04 


5  04 
5  04 


5  04 

6  04 


$6  81 


7 
0 

7 


30 
23 

77 


6  81 


70 
30 


Is 


$8  76 
0  73 
0  73 
0  00 


1 
0 


90 
50 


8  76 
8  80 


% 


$8  70 
0  75 
0  76 


8  24 

"ii  66 


S 

ft;  • 

•il 


$7  53 
8  75 
8  75 


8 
8 
1 


02 
02 
46 


10  20 


7  53 


$7  20 
7  20 
7  29 
7  20 
7  29 


8  , 

0 


$7  23 
8  77 
8  95 
7  27 

6  08 
1  69 
e  46 

7  25 

8  76 
8  30 
7  53 
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SCOTIiAND. 

As  the  trade  conditions  in  Scotland  do  not  materially  differ  firom  thos 
in  England,  and  as  the  consul-general  has  prepared  from  the  reports  c 
the  several  consols  in  Scotland  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wage 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  that  country,  a  brief  review  here  of  th 
rei>orts  from  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Glasgow  and  Leith  will  suffice. 


DUNDEE. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  in  this  manuJTacturing  center,  write 
Consul  Wells,  is  simple  and  homely :  breakfast,  porridge  and  milk,  o 
tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  perhaps  an  egg,  a  small  bit  c 
bacon  or  a  herring;  dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  brotli,  cooked  wit 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  and  beef  in  small  quantities ;  supper,  tes 
with  bread  and  butter.  Mill  and  factory  girls  who  do  not  reside  a 
home  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly,  their  wages  being  insufficien 
to  procure  them  the  full  fare  here  specified. 

The  working  classes  of  Dundee  are  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  c 
house  accommodation.  There  are  in  the  city  8,620  houses,  of  only  on 
room  each,  occupied  by  23,670  persons;  16,187  two-room  houses,  occr 
})ied  by  74,374  men,  women,  and  chilclren.  Of  the  140,000  people  i 
Dundee,  118,000  live  in  one,  two  and  three  room  houses. 

Consul  Wells's  description  of  life  in  what  he  calls  the  single-rooi 
*'  hovels"  shows  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  "five  or  six  human  being 
are  sheltered  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  theu 
selves,  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  with  jute  burlap»  which  the 
take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed  bags." 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  while  there  i 
much  dissipation  and  recklessness,  there  is,  the  consul  says,  a  larg 
number  who  are  both  prudent  and  economical,  and  manage  to  sav 
considerable  money.  The  jute  mills  give  employment  to  many,  an 
labor  is  drawn  thither  from  the  smaller  towns  and  from  rural  district! 
Boys  and  girls  under  14  find  employment  as  ^' half-timers,"  and  ear 
from  60  to  70  cents  per  week  of  28  hours'  work.  All  above  14  enter  a 
full-timers,  and  earn  the  average  wages  given  below  in  the  statemen 
showing  the  general  labor  conditions  in  Scotland. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employes  in  Dundee  is  reporte 
as  harmonious,  which  fact  largely  affects  in  a  favorable  manner  tfa 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Trade  is  well  organized  and  labor  is  regarded  as  benefited  by  tfa 
unions. 

Strikes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  arbitration  being  chiefly  n 
sorted  to  in  case  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor ;  when  strike 
do  take  place  family  suffering  is  not  acute,  as  the  union  generally  paj 
the  striker  about  half- wage  rate  while  funds  last. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Dundee  working  classes  is  not  satisfai 
tory,  and  the  very  few  opportunities  offered  for  their  improvement ; 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration. 

The  consul  estimates  the  number  of  women  and  girls  emploved  in  tt 
jute  and  linen  factories  of  Dundee  at  between  50,000  and  60,000.  F< 
males  in  the  factories  average  $2.50  per  week,  and  the  same  rate  hold 
good  in  dressmaking  and  other  shop  employments. 
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The  moral  aud  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  is  consid- 
ered good,  on  the  whole,  and  the  consul  credits  much  of  this  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  the  well- ventilated  factories,  the  simple  dietary,  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  churches. 

The  wages  of  the  women  workers  of  Dundee  have  increased  5  per 
cent,  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 


GLASGOW. 

Ship-hnilding  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Glasgow,  but,  as 
on  the  Tyne,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  Into  depressiou.  During  the  years 
1881, 1882  and  1883  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  history  of  tiie  trade,  writes  Consul  Harte,  but  at  present  its  con- 
dition is  gloomy.  During  the  month  of  December,  1883, 4,000  workmen 
were  discharged  from  the  Clyde  ship-yards.  It  was  estimated,  the 
ooDsul  says,  that  at  the  date  of  his  writing,  June  17,  1884,  1,500  opera- 
tive ship-builders  were  out  of  employment. 

The  present  wage  rates  in  the  Clyde  ship-yaixis,  being  what  are  called 
"depressed  rates,''  are  given  by  Consul  HartB  as  follows,  per  week  of 
54  honrs : 


Deecriptloii  of  employment. 


Wages. 


BeHoriptton  of  employment. 


Shipwrights $7  66 

8lupJoint«« 7  11 

BUckfflniths 7  00 

Bngineere ;  6  60 

Ship-painters I  7  66 

Plnnbew 1  8  78 

Hiffiera '  8  85 


Machine-men 

Hammer-men .•. . . 

Laborers 

Riveters  (piecework) 
Fitters  (piecework)  . 
Calkers  (piecework)  . 


Wages. 


$6  56 


4 

3 


05 

89 
12  18* 
18  38* 
17  00* 


The  workingmen  of  the  Glasgow  district,  writes  the  consul,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  have  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  only  by  steady 
habits  can  they  succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  high 
wages  paid  until  quite  recently  have  had  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  demor- 
alizing a  large  proportion  of  the  Clyde  ship-builders.  Earning  good 
pay  in  comparatively  short  hours  during  the  flush  times,  they  absented 
themselves  from  work  and  spent  their  evenings  in  drink.  The  result 
was  that  when  depression  came  the  ironworkers,  who  gained  the  best 
wages,  were  the  least  prepared  for  the  reaction. 

Mr.  Harte  deals  at  some  length  with  the  labor  organizations  and  co- 
operative societies  of  his  district,  from  which  much  can  be  learned  of 
the  conditions  and  habits  of  the  working  people  of  the  Clyde. 

Legislation  regulating  the  public  and  general  relations  between  mas- 
ters and  men  seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  \c^orking  people  in 
England,  without  being  oppressive  to  honest  employers,  than  in  Scot- 
land; or  if  similar  legislation  is  in  existence  in  both  countries,  it  is  not 
enforced  in  Scotland. 

Pew  opx>ortunitie8  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition  are  offered 
to  the  Glasgow  workingman.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  workingman 

*  Highest  -waKee. 
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to  kouse  his  family  decently  on  his  wages ;  laying  up  anything  for 
age  is  the  rare  exception. 

The  number  of  females  employed  in  the  Olasgow  consular  districts 
given  as  follows  in  Consul  Barters  report: 

Mannfactaring  and  mechanical 71,593 

Professional,    clerks,   teachers,    laundresses,   honse-keepers, 

hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  &o 4, 827 

Agriculture 3, 040 

Total 79,460 

According  to  official  returns  the  population  of  Scotland  numbc^ 
3,735,573,  of  which  1,936,098  are  females.    Female  workers  of  all  class 
and  grades  are  put  down  for  all  Scotland  at  498,271,  so  that  nearly  1^{ 
per  cent,  of  all  the  female  population  is  engaged  in  some  employmeiB  t, 

Consul  Harte  estimates  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  females  in  his  cli^s 
trict  as  follows:  Minimum,  $1.4G;  maximum,  $4.74;  ^erage,  $2.68. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  Glasgow  female  operativ^^^ 
is  good,  having  improved  greatly  during  late  years.  This  improve?-^ 
condition  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops* 
Act. 

The  wages  in  mills. and  factories  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  fir"^ 

years  ago,  but  the  wages  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c.,  have  increase^^ 

considerably.    Owing  to  the  imports  of  food  supplies,  especially  froi^^ 

the  United  States,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  decreasec^^ 

in  the  last  ten  years. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

This  being  what  is  called  a  country  district,  its  working  classes  may- 
be considered  the  best  representatives  of  the  proverbial  Scotch  thrift 
and  economy. 

Consul  Myers  reports  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  industrious, 
orderly  and  temperate;  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  competition 
with  American  workmen  would  be  left  behind,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined — attendiug 
church  twice  every  Sunday — yet  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  spend 
their  holidays  in  dancing,  natioMal  games  and  excursions.  They  are 
economical  in  household  expenses,  but  what  is  saved  thereby  is  spent  in 
amusement  and  dress,  and  few  lay  up  auything  for  emergencies. 

The  population  of  the  Dunfermline  district  is  almost  entirely  a  work- 
ing population,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  household  napery,  oil- 
cloth for  floors,  coal  mining,  and  farming.  Tbeir  houses  are,  on  the 
whole,  comfortable,  their  food  plain  and  wholesome,  their  clothing  sub- 
stantial ;  they  are  mainly  strong  and  healthy,  and  so  well  contented  with 
their  condition  that  very  few  emigrate. 
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WAGES  THROUOHOUT  SCOTLAND. 


I. — General  trades. 

Wagw  paid  per  week  of  &l  to  77  hour$. 


OeeniMticiiiB. 


BUHDIHO  TBA9BB. 


^rtcklmn 

HotHsatxien 


Tenden... 

■■^laiterew 

Tenden... 

SUten 

S«ofers 

Toidaw. . . 
Plimben 

AnisUnto 
CaipsDten.... 
Ott-fittoTs 


OTHBR  TRAD18. 


Saken 

VlMknnitba  ... 

Striken 

Bottkbiaden . . . 
Briekmaken . . . 

l^wwere 

Batehen 

Bra«  foanden  . 

CibmeVmaken 

Cwfectionen . . 

Ci|;v-mAken  .. 


Gliflgow. 


18  16 

6  ei 


Cmmh. 
Cfltlen.. 


DiitiUen 
BriTePi: 
Dnymenaad  teanuten 

Cab,  caniaffe,  and  atreet  railwaya i 

Dyen 

fi«r»T«i» 

'urriers 

Jardenera , 

Batten 

B««e-§hoen 

Jewelen 

lAborers,  porten,  &o •- 

JAhographen 

JiUnTiFhta 

''•iliDaken  (hand) ; 

Pottort 

Piioten 

Teaefaera  (jpnblic  schools) 

Saddle  ana  hameoa  maken 

Sailmaken 

SteTedorea 

Tanoara 

Tailoia 

Telefn^ph  operators  (men) 

Tiaamitiia 

ITesTen  (oatside  of  mills) 


7 

4 

e 

5 
7 
7 
5 
7 
6 
7 
7 


7 

e 

4 
8 
6 
9 
5 
6 
7 


18 
60 
11 
10 
13 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
13 


88 
87 
59 
11 
11 
17 
01 
92 
38 


6  11 
6  It 


6 

7 


62 

13 


6  11 

6  00 
6  00 

6  50 

5  61 

7  13 

6  62 

5  10 

6  62 

7  13 
7  13 
4  50 
7  13 
6  11 


Doadeeb 


17  60 


4 
7 
4 
6 
4 
7 


65 
68 

66 
72 
65 
23 


7  23 
4  86 
7  78 
644 


6 
6 
4 

7 
5 
6 
6 
6 


32 
32 
63 
29 
83 
34 
08 
72 
6  08 
680 


6  62 
8  15 


61 
11 
10 
11 
00 


6  62 
6  10 


6  08 
6  32 


4  49 

4  86 

5  10 
666 


7 
7 
4 

7 
6 
6 

4 
7 
7 


29 

50 
86 
29 
80 
50 
12 
53 
41 


7  89 

18  69 

5  58 


6 

4 
6 
7 


08 
12 
80 
77 


13  00 
6  56 

2  67 


Leith. 


Dunfenn- 
line. 


|7  IS 
5  11 


6 

4 
6 
5 
7 


62 
86 
62 
10 
13 


6  08 


608 
'559 


7  30 


5  35 

4  62 

5  10 


10  05 


9  73 

6  69 

7  30 
4  38 


6  57 

7  30 
600 


681 

12  16 

6  81 


♦7  14 
450 


6  86 


686 

i'ik' 


6  76 
6  50 


Averaee 

for  all 
Scotland. 


5  76 


5  28 


6  00 


$7  50 


4 
7 

4 


50 
10 
76 


6  38 

4  95 
*6  86 

7  IS 

5  10 
*6  86 


4 
6 
6 


10 
01 
80 


6  51 
6  56 

4  61 
6  70 

5  07 

6  86 

5  96 

6  31 
6  73 
646 
6  11 
6  66 
678 
6U 


5 
5 
5 


28 
16 
57 
6  06 
8  46 
06 
96 
88 

6  88 

7  06 
4  36 
7  33 


7 
4 

7 


6  76 


6  62 

7  27 
18  69 

5  76 


0 
5 


50 
07 


6  46 
6  90 
12  58 
0  67 
3  88 


*  Real  arerage,  |7. 
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II. — Factories  and  mills  in  Sootland. 

Average  wages  {per  week  of  56  hours)  in  the  Dundee  jute  mills. 

[Compiled  by  Conanl  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


JuU^«paring  departm&nt. 


Average 
wages. 


Pickeia  of  Jute,  men 

Stricken-np,  piecework,  women 

Hand  at  Dofteners,  yoongmen — 

Preparers,  women 

Boys  14  to  15  years  of  age,  Jnte- workers. 
Poremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workers,  men  


Juiespinning  department 

Cosrse  spinners  of  Jnte,  women 

Fine  spinners  of  J  ate,  women 

Pieoers,  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age,  Jntc- 

workers,  girls 

Shifters,  gins  14  to  15  years  of  age.  Jute-  i 

workers,  girls ' 

Half-timers,  boys  and  girls,  10  to  14 

years  of  age,  Jnte-workers,  boys  and 

girl* -.--- 

Heelers,  piecework,  women 

Bobbin  winders,  piecework,  women... 

Cop  winders,  piecework,  women 

Warpers,  piecework,  women 

Foremen  or  ororseers  over  all  these 

workers,  men 

JtOe-toeaving  depa/rtmenL 

Single-loom   weayers,   piecework,  wo- 
men   


14  18 

8  28 
3  40 
2  24 
2  13 

6  44 


2  30 
2  18 

1  74 

1  45 


70 

2  91 

3  75 
3  65 
3  65 

583 


.    2  57 


Description  of  employment. 


Jute-W9aving  ilapiutment— Continued. 

Double-loom  weavers,  piecework,  wo- 
men  

Tenters,  men 

DreAsers,  men . 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  aU  these 
w orkers,  men 

Fvniehxng  departmentm 

Croppers,  men  

CaJenderers,  men 

Meaanrers,  men 

Lappei'B,  men 

Packers,  men , 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workmen,  men 

lf«cAan<ecri  deporftiMfiC. 

Mechanics  (iron  fitters  and  tamers), 
men 

Millwrights,  men 

Joiners,  men  

Other  tradesmen  employed  in  these 
works,  men 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
tradesmen,  men 


Averaga 


$4  06 

6  20 
644 

7  L»9 


3  88 


4 

4 
4 
5 


80 
44 
24 

04 


7  89 


7  04 
7  41 

6  80 

7  04 

8  51 


fair  average  of  what  is  paid  in  the  linen  factories  or 


270TI. — Above  noted  wages  are  also  a 
within  this  consular  district. 


mills 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Glasgow. 

[Copied  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


FUCALBS.* 

Woolen  and  wincey  factory  weavers. 

Cot-ton  fsctory  weavers 

Woolen  and  wincey  pirn  winders  . . . 

Beam  warpers 

Cop  winders  for  bobbins 

Tenders  and  young  girls  [general]... 
Packers,  &c 


Average 

wages. 

$3  04 

2  55 

2  10 

3  40 

8  04 

1  04 

1  70 

Description  of  employment 


Tapers  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories . ' 
Tenters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories . ! 
Mechanics  in  woolen  and  wincey  £sc- 

tories 

Drawers  in  woolen  and  wincey  Cnctories . 
Twisters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories 
Beamers  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories . 


Aversge 
wages. 

$9  71 
10  21 

729 
033 
007 
802 

*  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  above  classes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  average  eaminga  tai  a 
Olasgow  mill  are  given. 
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Wa<ie9  paid  per  week  in  faotories  or  mills  in  ike  oonwlar  distrid  of  LeUk, 

[Compiled  by  ConBol  Holznroa.] 


De^orlplioa  of  employment. 


Paper  mittM.* 

pMper  miners : 

•Men 

Boys 

'Women 

Girla 

TteiAhen,  women. . . 
^*g-M>rten,  women. 
ISspvto  sorters: 

Women. j. 

Men 

TiTemen 

l&eebsniGe,  Sec 

Lsborers 


Envdops  fnamufctetuxert. 

Cnttermen,  time  workers,  men 
Modifies,  time  workers,  men 
TJnakilled,  time  workers,  men . 
Hud  folders,  piece  workers, 

J^ 

jtMhinists,  piece  workers, 

girla 

Qtunmen,  piece  workers,  girls 
Forewomen,  time  workers  . . . 


Honrs. 


72 
72 

61 
51 
51 
51 

51 
57 
72 
57 
57 


54 
64 

54 

54 

54 

54 
54 


I 


Average 
wages. 

$5  11 
1  46 

2  67 

1  70 
292 

2  55 

2  67 
4  88 
584 
6  82 
389 

6  32 

7  80 
4  13 

2  48 

2  79 
2  19 
4  13 

Description  of  employment 


Fi»hing^n«t  metnvifwHurer§. 

Female: 

Mill  workers,  on  time. . . 

Net  workers,on  piece  work 
Male  net  workers,  on  piece 

work 

Mechanics 


Fuloanito  manvfaeturtirt. 


Vnlcanite  makers. 

Polishers,  girls 

Cntters,  boys 

Sawers,  girls 

Baffers 

Grinders 


Tobacco  manvfaGturtrtA 

Female  workers,  first  clasa, 
piecework 

Female  workers,  second  class, 
piecework 

Male  workers,  time  work 

FUiwr  mXUt. 
Men,  per  week 


Hours. 


56 
5» 

56 
56 


56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 


50 

50 
60 


Average 
wages. 


$2  55 

4  13 

5  23 

6  32 


4  86 

2  43 

3  G5 
2  43 
8  03 

5  59 


2  92 

1  48 

5  84 


7  05 


*  In  tbe  Valleyfleld  paper  mills,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  about  10  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
"uyMO  people  are  employed,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  women  and  girls. 
txhoe  are  no  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  district,  or  perhaps  in  Scotlimd. 


IIL-FOUNDRIES,  MAGHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

^^ti  paid  per  week  of  54  liours  in  foundries,  machine-ehops  and  iron-works  in  the  districi 

of  Dundee, 

.    [Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


fMtem-makers 

^en 

f*««molders 

■"^laoldeTs 

D^Ba•e^8 

p.  Atsistanta 

*»«cbinitha 

».    Hammermen 

ST^ers 

S*ner8 

^eS::::::::::::::::::::;;::;::::::;:;:::;: 

ISfe^ere 

''^hers  and  fitters 

rr   Asgistanta 

^Pperamiths 

B^  Assistants 

'^'W-makerB: 

Plater* 

Itivoters  and  caulkers , 

Assistants 


Avoraf;e 
wages. 


$7  41 

6  68 
8  26 
8  3^1 
4  86 
4  66 

7  29 

4  88 
7  29 
638 

5  18 


5 

4 
7 
3 
7 
8 


54 
66 
14 

06 
K\ 
76 


8  57 
8  01 
4  71 


.The  Glasgow  and  Leith  tables  are  not  in  form  for  exhibit  under  this 
*^^a^l,  the  first  giving  the  wages  by  the  hour  only,  and  the  latter  in- 
^Hiiling  ship-yards. 
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IV.— Glass- woBKEES  in  Scotland. 

Jfaget  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  to  gUus-workers  in  United  States  consular  district  of  Dun- 
dee, Scotland, 

[Compiled  by  CoubqI  Wells.] 


Description  of  omployment. 


Avexsg^ 
wages. 


GAUQB  OLAB8SB. 

Hen,  piecework  * 

Boys,  time  wages t 

BOTTLBB. 

Hen,  piecework 

A  ppren tices,  piecework 

Boys,  time  wases 

Firemen  for  above 


$8  38 

1  m 


8  51 
5tf 
121 
3  48 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass-workers  {rough  plate)  in  Glasgow, 

[Compiled  by  Consnl  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Ladlers 

Kilnmen 

Kiln  assistants. 

Pnllers-oflf. 

Boller-mon 

Bogs2ie-boys 

Founder  

Teasers 

Caremen 

Potmakers 

Joiners 

Crate-makers  .. 


Honrs 
per  week. 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
06 
72 
96 
60 
60 
60 


Average 
wages. 


$9  24 
8  75 
6  56 
6  81 
5  83 


Description  of  employment 


3  65 

9  73 

7  29  j 

6  66 

8  51 

6  08 

4  38 

Blacksmiths 

Mixers 

Glass-cutters 

Packers 

Warehouse-boys 

Furnace-builder 

Laborers 

Carters 

Watchmen 

Glass -pickers  (women). 
Manager 


Honrs 
per  week. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
72 
60 


Average 
wages. 


15  83 

5  83 

8  01 

4  86 
2  07 
973 

4  is 

6  08 

5  10 
2  43 

24  83 


Note.— Only  rough  plate-glass  is  manufactured  in  Glasgow. 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  8  Titiurs  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  minesin  Glasgow  and  district. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Firemen... 
Boadsmen. 
Drivers  ... 
Bottomers. 
Miners  — 


Bngine-man . . . 
Fituead-man  .. 
Boiler  fireman. 
Bunners 


'Under-ground  men. 


AUtte-ground  men  (per  day  qf  12  hours). 


Screenmen 

Platelayers 

Wagoners  and  brakesmen. 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners 


fO  91 

64 
81 
97 


85 

83 
81 
94 
68 
81 
85 
101 
101 
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}paid  per  daff  of  8  hours  in  and  in  coniiection  witk  ooal  minm  in  the  consular  district 

of  Leith. 

[Complied  by  Comml  MAlmros.] 


DMoriptlon  of  employment. 

Hoan 
per  day. 

Averaffe 
wagee. 

1. •••....••.•>.■••.■.......■...■•..•...•....•......•..•......... ............ 

8 
12 
12 
0 
9 
9 
9 

$1  09 

*~OieB     ...•••■*■•    ••'••■'rT..-rrir.s.ir....-aB>.«^.>a«>>..>>..-r.  •..>.......«.,...... 

85 

Den    ......r.........T...^.-.r.--T-rr..       rr,.^.   ............  r 

85 

«T8 

1  28 

1.... .................... 

1  00 

01 

ire..--- -- 

76 

nsal  Malmros  says: 

Wages  for  miners  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878, 
when  last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879  during  a  period 
)f  general  depression,  but  rose  again  in  1880  wlien  times  improved, 
ind  have  fluctuated  variously  since  then.  Previous  to  the  year 
L850,  when  the  movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in 
its  infancy,  the  pay  of  the  miner  was  Gl  cents  per  day,  and, 
souuting  off  his  usual  deductions,  he  whs  left  with  a  sura  even  less 
than  was  paid  to  the  poorest  agricultural  laborer.  Wages  i)er  day 
tiave  varied  very  considerably  since  1850,  as  the  following  brief 
DOte  will  show:  Year  1854,  $1.21;  1859,  79  cents;  1804,  97  cents; 
1869,91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  $1.4»i  to  $2.43;  1879,  73  cents  to  $1.09. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages 
obtained  during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  then  got  for  coal  stimulated  other 
nations  to  search  for  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to 
which  coal  ntted  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Great 
Britain  have  now  coal  mines  of  their  own. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  cost  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages 
they  earn.  The  rents  they  pay  are  generally  about  24  to  3G  cents 
per  week,  and  deductions  are  made  from  their  wages  of  G  cents  per 
man  per  week  for  doctor's  fees,  4  cents  for  sharpening  their  work- 
ing tools,  and  4  cents  for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to 
a  man  with  a  large  family,  which  nearly  every  married  miner  has. 

Strikes  are  frequent,  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and 
their  employers  for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benefit  society  for  itself,  the  men 
paying  each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds,  and  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  personal  or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  con- 
sidered of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 
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VI. — EAILWAY  EMPLOTl^S  IN  SOOTLANB. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  to  railvoay  employes  {those  engaged  about  BiationSf  a$  weU  ae  tkoee 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  Unemen,  railroad  lalforers,  ^o.)  in  the  eoneular  dietriei 
of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  ConBnl  WoUb.] 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Station-mMten 

Qooda  ftgentfl 

Inspeotore 

Engioe-driTers 

Engine-stokers 

Book  agents  and  clerks 

Gaards  or  oondnotors 

Goods  cashiers  and  clerks 

Parcels  clerks ..-. 

Ticket  examiners  and  collectors 

SignaL-raen 

Gatekeepers 


Arerage 
Arages  per 

week  of 
(X)  hours. 


Description  of  employment. 


Yardsmen 

Goods  checkers  .. 
Goods  porters  — 

Masons 

Joiners 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Signsl-fltters  

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Passenger  porters 


Average 

wages  per 

week  of 

60  hoars. 


15  58 
3  M 


51 
70 
08 


08 
88 
64 


4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

888 

3  89 


Bates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon  railways  in  Scotland 

in  1873,  1878  and  1884. 


Description  of  employment. 


Passenger  department* 


Passenger  gnards 

Goods  gaaras 

Block  signalmen 

Pointsmen 

Ordinary  station  porters 

Porters  m  Edinburgh 

Goods  porters   

Goods  porters  in  Edinburgh. . . 
Foremen  in  goods  department. 


Engineer's  department 


1878,  per  week. 


Chief  foreman 

Squad  foreman .- 

Ordinary  surfacemen. 
Special  squads 


14  80  to  16  00 


5 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


28 
66 

32 
00 
82 
82 


4  80 


6  76 
528 
4  66 
4  80 


6 
5 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 


06 
04 
56 
20 
56 
56 
80 
57 


648 
5  52 


504 


1878,  per  week. 


1884,  per  week. 


$5  04  to  16  48 


5 
5 

4 

4 
4 
4 


76 
00 
88 
00 
82 
32 


4  80 


5  76 
5  04 
482 
4  66 


7 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 


20 
50 
80 
20 
66 
80 
04 
76 


t$5  11t 

1584 

{4  86 

488 

4  18 

488 

$  A  few  at 

5  35 

648 
5  28 


4  80 


7  30 
585 
4  13 
4  88 


7 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 


30 
35 
03 

2« 
62 


84 


10  85 

608 

"Via 


*  All  these  classes  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  night  shift.    The  rates  an  ibr  six  days  of 
twelTO  hours  at  the  utrapst,  but  around  Edinburgh  eight  hours  shifts  for  signalmen. 
t.iUsing  24  cents  per  year. 
1  Accoraing  to  class  of  cabin  and  signals. 
9  But  all  oyer  the  line  $4.80  is  the  rate. 
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yn.-^HIP-YAB1)S  AND  SHIP-BTJILDINa  IN  SCOTLAND. 

W§§mfaid  per  week  of  54  hours  in  ehip-jfards — disHnguiahing  between  iron  and  wood  s/ttji- 

hUlding — in  United  Statee  coneular  district  of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Conaiil  Wells.] 


Deecriptloii  of  ein|kl<^inent. 


Iron  skips. 


Cwpenton. 
Jmtn 


Loboren  in  aldp-Tud 

Bbekanitlie 

Bbekmitli's  hjnmnennoi . . . 

Pbtenudfltten 

Fliton  and  flttara'  laboren. 

Gndnen 

Ordlneiy 

I^borera — ............. 

Rtrct^n 

Heit«n 

Hoiims-ap 

Holfr-boran ................. 

Cnlker*. 


r 

u  o 


I 


10  64 
48 


97 

78 


nttanibeiichiDexi,  and  yertlcel  driUen. 

Wood  ships. 

CarpsDtan 

Jooen 

BUekniths 

laboten  to  black wnltha—luynmermen . . 
labotetBlnahip-yafd 


07 
48 
78 
78 
97 


I 

3 


$7  65 


87 
00 
60 
62 
41 


8  88 


06 
10 
86 
04 


2  18 


6 
5 
7 
6 


00 
00 
04 
58 


i 

n 


$8  18 

7  65 
4  60 

8  01 
486 

28  64 
6  08 


65 
10 
70 


18  12 
4  12 

13  60 
8  00 

12  15 
6  32 


66 
68 


7 
6 
4  86 
8  16 
4  12 


65 

38 


8  26 


4 
4 


86 
12 


9 
^ 


9 


$8  00 


51 
24 

20 

84 


17  98 
5  04 


7 
7 


66 
10 


5  28 
12  63 
3  15 
9  41 
644 
9  60 
5  95 


7  66 
7  00 
687 
4  66 
4  12 


Sk^easent  showing  thepreeent  rates  of  wages  earned  per  week  in  the  Clyde  ship-yards. 

[Prepared  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Skipvrights. 
8hi]ilofaMn. . 
Baeiamiths. 

wppstottts 


Weekly  i 
wages. 


$7  66 
7  11 
7  00 
660 
7  66 


DescTiptien  of  employment. 


Plombers  — 

Rigsers 

Maohlne  men 
Hammermen. 
Laborers 


Weekly 
wages. 

$8  78 
8  86 
6  56 
466 

3  80 


Vin. — Seamen's  waoes  in  Scotland. 

^s§«spaidper  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  oceans  coast  and 
fwer  naeigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam^  in  the  United  States  consular  district  of  Thin- 
isSf  SeoUand. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Besotiptlon  of  employment 


Sail 


Captain 

Seeond  mate. 
Carpenter.... 
SalliDaker.  .. 


Stewaid 

Cook 

AUo-bodied 


iiptain. 


Average 
wages. 


$87  20 
38  88 
30  71 
29  16 
26  50 
20  60 
23 
20 
14 


04 
61 

58 


97  20 


Description  of  employment. 


iSfaam— Continued. 


Mate 

Second  mate 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

Steward 

Cook 

Able-bodied  seaman 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engmeer 

Donkeyman 

Fireman. 


Average 
wages. 


$41  81 

20  16 
30  71 
18  82 
24  30 

21  83 

17  01 
72  76 
43  74 
•20  10 

18  22 
17  01 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  Beamen  (offloer$  and  men),  dieHnguisMng  between  oeean,  eoaet 
and  river  navigation  and  between  $ail  and  steam  in  Glasgow. 

[C<nnpUed  by  Consul  Harto.] 


Deecilptlon  of  employment. 


Oeean  pastenger  stsamert, 

Oaptain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatswain 

Able-bodied  aeaman 

Bngineer 

Second  enfdneer 

Third  engineer 

Fourth  engineer 

Trimmers 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 

Oesan  §argo  stmmert. 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

First  enj[:ineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen   

Cook  and  steward 

Ocean  sailing  ussssls. 

Captain  

First  officer 


Average 

wages. 

1 

$155  72 

82  73 

68  13 

58  39 

41  86 

24  33 

20  67 

87  50 

77  86 

60  82 

51  08 

25  54 

15  80 

48  65 

20  19 

72  99 

87  71 

27  98 

21  89 

24  83 

17  02 

9  73 

68  18 

41  36 

29  19 

19  46 

26  76 

87  89 

88  83 

Description  of  employments 


Ocs»n  saiUng  Mtfsb— Contiiinied. 


Second  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 

Cook 

Steward 


Coasting  trads  steamsrs. 


Captain 

Fi  rs  t  mq-te 

Able-bodied  seaman.... 

Carpenter 

First  engineer    

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers. 


Coasting  treds  smUing  vessels. 


Captain 

First  mate  . 
Able-bodied 


Steam  riser  navigfUisn. 


Captain..... 
First  mate . . 
Able-bodied 

Carpenter 

First  engineer . . 
Second  engineer 


$21  88 

19  46 

20  67 

27  98 

17  08 

n  88 

19  46 

5108 

26  76 

15  80 

20  67 

31  68 

43  79 

26  27 

84  06 

18  34 

14  50 

72  98 

81  «2 

26  78 

81  68 

51  08 

88  88 

IX.— Shop  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  p^^  week  of  60  hours  in  grocery,  dry  goods  and  other  general  stores,  whoUeale 

or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Ihsndee. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

AToraiee 
wages. 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Males.  

Qroesry  stores. 

* 

$5  84 
2  18 

608 
2  18 

6  08 
2  18 

$7  77 
8  65 

18  94 
8  65 

8  61 
866 

$8  08 
2  81 

Females -      _    ., 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Males 

Dry  goods  stores. 

7  27 

Females 

2  91 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Halea    

Other  general  storss. 

7  28 

Females 

8  81 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  or  year  in  etarea  or  $kop$  in  Leiih, 
[Compiled  by  Contul  MalmxtM.] 


Desoriptkm  of  employment. 


StoHontrt,  bookieOers^  *te, 

HatBotln  ehtfge  of  departments,  per  week  of  56  hoars... 
Jun in ehvge (^ departmente,  per  year; 

Draptrt^  gQM  meretrt  {dry  gowU  storet),  <lte. 

V^Budd  Mdstants : 

S«imttreMeft,  per  week  of  M  bonrs 

Sties  girls,  per  week  of  66  hoars 

Ssletvomm,  per  year 

Joj»,  per  year 

I  wag  men,  per  year 

Jtsasgenof  establishments,  per  year 

JCtUisen  and  dressmakers,  per  week 


JrofMMOfiijfsrfl,  «le. 


Apprentices,  per  year. 
Young  men,  per  year. . 


Grottn, 


Apprentioes,peryear§.... 

fWesmen,  per  week  of  60  bonrs 


Lowest 
wages. 


|6  08 

729  07 


1  70 

1  70 

248  82 

48  66 

1M66 

973  30 

97 


48  66 
146  00 


48  66 
3  40 


Highest 
wages. 


$12  16 
1,450  95 


4  38 

4  38 

632  64 


*973  80 

8,406  65 

3  89 


tl21  66 
^729  97 


102  20 
7  80 


Average 
wages. 


17  36 


243 

248 

889  82 


248  82 

1,469  95 

248 


816  82 


6  08 


*  The  salary  of  $973.30,  or  anything  near  it  is  that  of  buyers,  who  ara  nsnaUy  heads  of  departments, 
t  First  and  second  ^ear,  $48.66;  illlh  year,  $121.66. 
I  $729.97,  or  something  near  it,  to  managers. 

i  Apprentices  osnaUv  receive  $48.66  the  first  year,  $58.40  the  seoond,  $78  the  tiUrd,  and  $87.80  the 
MTtA  year.    When  a  fifth  year's  serrices  are  giren  the  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 

X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  io  household  servants  Ctoums  and  cities)  in  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Kitchen  or  general  servant  (that  oan  cook  or  wash)*. 

Cook  (to  doalittle  housework)* 

Cook,  highcUMS* 

Hoose  and  table  maid  * 

Snraery  maids* 

Botlers* 

Boiler's  assistants,  boys* 

Coachman  t 


t 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$48  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  80 

68  04 

77  76 

58  32 

77  76 

145  80 

437  40 

68  04 

77  76 

145  80 

840  20 

145  80 

486  00 

*  Found,  i.  «.,  including  board  and  lodging. 
92  A— LAB 7 


Average 
wages. 


$58  82 
77  76 

126  86 
72  90 
68  00 

104  40 
72  90 

243  00 

248  00 


t  With  house,  small  garden,  Ught,  and  coaL 
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Wtige9  paid  per  year  to  lunuekold  $ervant8  in  GUugow, 
fCompiled  by  Gonsnl  Harte.] 


Deseription  of  employment. 


FBMALK8. 


Cook, plain* 

Cook,  with  washing* 

Cook  and  housekeeper* 

Cook,  haying  kitonen   and   scnllery 

maids  under*  

General  servant  * 

General  servant  (young  girl)  * 

Housekeeper* 

Housemaia  * 

Kitchen-maid* 

Laundry-msid  * 

Lady 'a-maid  * 

Sonllery-maid  * 


Average 

wages. 

177  86 

'     97  33 

199  52 

145  99 

77  86 

43  79 

97  33 

77  86 

68  13 

92  46 

107  06 

58  89 

1 

Description  of  employment. 


Fbmalbb— Continued. 


Still-room  maid*. 

Table-maid* 

Nurse,  upper  •  .  - 
Nurse,  baby*.... 
Nurse,  waUnng  * 


MALBS. 


Butler*  .... 
Footman* .. 
Groom*...-. 
Gardener  t . 
Coachman  t 


Average 

wages. 

$82  78 
87  59 

116  79 
92  46 

77  88 

243  32 
145  99 
204  89 
253  05 
253  05 

*  With  board. 


t  Free  house,  coal,  gaa,  fto. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  eervanta  in  the  ooneular  district  of  Leitk. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Malmros.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Housemaids 

Cooks 

Table-maids 

Nurses  (abore  25  yean  of  age) 


$97  88 

107  06 

97  88 

107  06 


Description  of  employment. 


Nurse-girls 

Butlers 

Footmen.... 


Average 
wages. 


$48  68 

889  82 
121  68 


XI.— Agbioultubal  wages  m  Sootland. 

Wages  paid  to  a^rioHltural  laborers  and  household  (oounlry)  servants  in  the  consular  district 

of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Foremen  (generally  married)  * per  year. 

Second  and  third  hands  (generally  single)  t do . . . 

Ordinary  hands per  day  t- 

Ordinary  hands,  during  luu^est  $ per  week. 

Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged  U per  month . 

Housemaids^ per  year. 

Outworkers- 
Female per  day. 

Female,  during  harvest do. . . 

Female,  during  potato  lifting do . . . 


Highest  ,  Average 
wages. 


$165  52 

106  92 

61 

5  83 

21  87 

58  82 

25 
85 
40 


$174  96 

186  08 

73 

6  07 

26  73 

87  48 

41 
90 
49 


$166  94 

121  60 

67 

597 

34  80 

72  90 

87 
49 


*  Including  firee  house,  garden,  ^  gallon  milk,  2^  pounds  oatmeal,  and  from  6  to  7  pounds  potatoes  per 
day. 

f  With  milk  and  meal  as  above,  and  sleeping  accommodation,  bedding,  and  fire  in  "  bothy."  N.  B.— 
They  usually  sell  half  their  allowance  of  meal,  value  $14.68. 

i  Weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 
With  lunch  twice  a  dav,  Talue  about  8  cents.    N.  B.— This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out. 
No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborers. 
ir  Including  board  and  lodging. 

K.  B. — ^In  all  oases  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  commencing  at  6  a.  m..  two  hours  interval  from 
11  to  1  for  noon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 
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per  year  or  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  houeehold  (country)  servants  in 

Scotland. 


[Compiled  by  CooBal  Halmioa.] 


LodHty,  employment,  Stc. 


Wagtspaid  to  farm  Uborert/or  ens  year  in  the  Lothians  and 

Mut  <it  Seotland. 

Tree  oottege,  garden,  end  ellowaaoee  of  fire,  food,  Ac., 
UMontingtoiAboat)* 


B,  1873-1878 . 
Dcemee,  1878-1884 


loettMe  einoe  1878 


Wtfuptid  to  farm  laborort/or  one  yoa/r  vn  the  wvOhwut  of 

SooUand. 

L— Mabiiiid  mek. 

iOivtMe  of  meiJ  end  potetoee,  with  trto  oottege  end  ger^ 

J?;--- ^IT'" 

eoMywigee , do 


lKnMe.l87S-lg78. 
IWmm.  1878-1884 


Iiercete  einoe  1873 

n.— SnoLB  KDI. 


JiBd  and  lodging,  eqnnl  in  ralne  to 
XaeayvifBe 


^        ..U73-1878 

I^CMM,  1878-1884 


eince  1878 


nL— WOMBK. 


Jnri  led  lodging,  Ao.,  eqoal  to 
■w^wigee 


,    —^  1873-1878. 
amm,  187S.18M. 


leoeeee  dnee  1878 

DAT  LABOBXBB. 


^Isbenn. 
AifUberere 


.per  day. 


ftfupoid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  PerthsMre  and 
other  central  oowntiee  of  Seotland. 


1878. 


187& 


1105  60 
U2  80 


218  40 


87  80 
144  00 


2U  20 


$108  00 
184  40 


242  40 


87  20 
163  20 


280  40 


74  80 
186  80 


211  60 


74  80 
168  80 


228  40 


67  20 
60  00 


127  20 


36  to  48 


67  20 
76  80 


145  00 


72 


htbeee  eoontiee  the  wagee  received  by  ierm  laborers  are 
Meet  the  eame  ae  in  the  eouthwest  of  Sootland. 

la  1878  the  increaee  from  1873  was  estimated  at  oTer  12 
fm  cent ;  since  1878  the  increase  is  probably  about  6  per 
eaal.,  sad  the  total  increaee  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about 
IS  percent. 

*  Bay  laborers  receive  fkom  42  cente  to  91  cents  per  day,  aoooidlng  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
ahffity. 

t  Whboat  food.    In  harreet,  howoTer,  women  get  fh>m  73  to  97  cents  per  day,  but  they  haye  to  d9 
liHiflrt  iDen*s  work. 


1884. 


$108  00 
182  00 


240  00 


67  20 
160  20 


827  40 


74  80 
160  00 


224  80 


67  20 
78  00 


146  20 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


0  85 
0  30 


$24  00 
2  40. 


21  60 


19  20 
800 


16  20 


16  80 
3  60 


13  20 


16  80 
190 


18  00 


100 
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Wages  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers,  /'O.— Continaed. 


Locality,  employment,  See, 

m 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 
or 

Waget  paid  to  farm  laborert  /or  one  year  in  the  northeattam 
counties  qf  Scotland  {from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness). 

I.— Married  mbn. 

Cotta.ee - 

$14  40 

81  20 

29  12 

4  80 

960 

108  00 

>  $89  12 
132  00 

194  72 
ISO  00 

Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  Der  dav.  at  8  centa. 

Fonr  Toads  neats.  at  81 .20 

Allowance  of  potatoes -rr 

Monev  wases ,^»,^..^^^, ^ ^ .--^-,^-,,- 

197  12 

221  12 

22«  92 

Increase.  1878-1878 .,,.,,... -,T,r. ...-t- 

$24  cm 

Inciease.  1878-1884 

8  69 

Ttifl**»«»  iritiftA  1H78 --    ..Jk. 

27  60 

81  20 
29  12 

7  20 
127  20 

1     67  52 
158  60 

67  52 
148  00 

n.— SHrOLI  MEM. 

Oatmeal 

Pint  «f  milk i>er  dav.  at  8  cents  ,^-,-,,-^, ^- r 

Fire  and  house  room  -,,-...,^^ .,,,-, ,,,^,,.^ 

MoneT  waires .....r........,............T..^.r.,..,.r- 

194  72 

2ei  12 

216  52 

26  49 

Decrease.  1878-1884 

560 

Tncreaee  since  1878 .,..r ,.........«n..... 

20  81 

65  20 

76  80 

78  80 

FEMALE  KITCHBH  BEETARTB. 

Money  wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  about 

Increase,  1878-1878 *.........  

21  60 

2  01 

• 

Tpcreaae  since  1878 

2S6« 

WOMEN  WORKING  OUTSIDE. 

Heceive  ner  dav  abont 

90  86 

10  48 
44 

$0  48 
44 

Tn  nnme  instanoea  onl v ....» 

MALE  DAT  LABOBEBS. 

Heceive  ner  day 

68 

80 

90 

Tnorenee  1 875-1878, ,...   ^  ---■,-. ^rrr 

$0  13 

Increase.  1878-1884 

10 

TnnrAaaA  >ftn<rAl878.^ ... 

22 

9  60 
52  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12  00 
64  80 

'  110  40 
76  80 

lao  00 

78  00 

Wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  for  one  year  in  the  extreme  north- 
em  counties  of  Scotland. 

I.— Married  men.* 

Cottage 

Oatmeal 

Milk.8av 

Potatoes 

2|  tons  coal 

176  20 

187  20 

198  00 

Increase.  1878-1878 

12  09 

Increase.  1878-1884 

10  88 

IncTf  sft  since  1878 r  - 

I 

22  88 

1 

*  Single  men  in  1878  were  reported  to  have  abont  the  same  value  of  remnneration  as  received  by  mar- 
ried men,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tbeir  remnneration  at  the  present  time. 
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Wagt$  paid  per  jfear  or  per  dap  io  agrknUural  ldborer$,  fo, — Continaed. 


Locality,  employment,  ice. 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

WOMUr.  VOB  H0U8BW0RK.* 

Botid  and  lodflnir 

$62  40 
28  80 

$82  40 
38  40 

182  40 
50  00 

MoBeTvases - 

91  20 

100  80 

112  40 

bcTMM,  1873-1878 

$9  60 

IftCTeiie,  1878-188* 

■ 

11  00 

Incnase  since  1873 

21  20 

*b  1S78  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  got  about  24  cents  per  day.    The  rate  may  now 
teititedM  26  cents. 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  afford  a  fairly  complete  view 
of  the  wages  throagfaoat  Scotland. 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  thronghont  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thus : 


Mode  of  payment 


1878. 


^Jlovuces  in  kind, 
liowy 


$74  40 
129  60 


1878w 


$74  40 
148  80 


{■OWM,  1F73-1878. 
I^eenue,  1878-1884 


204  00 


Increese  since  1873 


223  20 


1884. 


$74  40 
146  80 


221  20 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


$19  20 
2  00 


17  20 


In  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881  and  1882  agricultural  wages  fell  con- 
siderably in  Scotland,  but  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year^  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  1883  to  nearly  the  fig- 
ues  of  1878.  Women  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  indeed,  receive 
rather  higher  wages  now  than  ever  before.  Agricultural  laborers,  as  a 
nile^take  better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  rela- 
tively better  health  and  fully  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing 
acoommodation,  although  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  farm  servants  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  but  their  value 
M  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
abandoning  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled  with  labor- 
^  of  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

XII. — CORPOBATION  EMPLOYlfiS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

^^t»  paid  per  week  of  under'UOted  hours  to  the  corporation  employee  in  the  town  of  Dun- 

dee,  Scotland. 


DoMilptkni  of  employ- 
meat. 


Police  constables. 


Huons, 


Honrsof 

Average 

labor. 

wages. 

63    and    70 

$5  83 

bonrs  per 

week,  and 

1  day  off 

every      8 

weeks. 

51 

7  22 

Description  of  employment. 


Paviors 51 

Blacksmiths 60 

Joiners  or  carpenters 60 

Laborers 61 

Carters 51  and  60 

Scavengers !  60 


Honrs  of 
labor. 


Average 
wages. 


$7  04 


7 
7 
4 
5 


29 
04 
86 
22 


4  62 
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XV.— PEIHTEBS  and  PBINTINa  OFFIOBS. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  51  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  prest 
proof-readers,  4rc.)  in  United  States  consular  distnct  of  Dundee^  Scotland, 


DeBcription  of  employment. 


PIBOS-WORK. 

KewBpapen—dAily  (morning): 

Minion  to  bourgeois *  per  1,000  ens. 

Nonpareil - do... 

Bnby do... 

Newspapers— daily  (evening): 

Mmion  to  bourgeois do. . . 

Nonpareil'. do... 

Bnby do . . . 

Newspapom— -weeklies : 

Minion  to  bourgeois do . . . 

Nonpareil do... 

Bnby do... 


Lowest 

wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


was 


K8TABLIBHBD  WAQS6. 

Coinpositors : 

DaOy  newspapers 

Evening  newspapers 

Weekly  newspapers 

Maohln^-men  (dally  newspapers) 

Jobbing  compositors 

Jobbing  macnine  or  press 

Proofreaders 


$9  72 
7  80 
6  32 
0  72 
6  82 
6  32 
632 


$12  16 
•  72 
0  72 

14  58 
9  23 
0  23 

10  69 


$12 
13 
13 


In  Scotland  matter  is  oast  up  by  the  mi  quad,  not  by  the  am,  se  in  the  United  States. 

Printerf^  piece-work  scale. 


DAILY  MORNING  PAPERS. 


Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  type  and  upwards do... 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards do. . . 

Baby  type  and  upwards » do... 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do . . . 


Cents. 

.  16 

.  17 

.  17 

.  18 

.  20 


EVENING  PAPERS. 


Minion  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 

Ruby  and  upwards do 

Pearl  and  upwards do 

WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  JOBBING  OFFICES. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do... 

Ruby  and  upwards do 

Pearl  and  upwards do 


15 
16 
17 
19 


14 
16 
15* 
16 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  hour  (54  and  51  hours  per  week)  to  printers  (oot 

tors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Glasgow, 


I>esorlption  of  employment. 


BOOK  OFFICES. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

DAn.T  MOBHDia  PAPBBS. 

Compositors,  on  Ume  (51  hours) 

Proor-roaders,  on  time 

Copy-holders,  on  time 


Lowest  '  Highest 
wages.   !  wages. 


Per  hour. 

$0  15 

15 

15 

11 


Perhmir. 

$0  15 

15 

16 

12 


Ai 


Pe 


10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

18 
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StakmaU  $howing  ihe  wages  paidper  hour  (54  and  51  h&wBp&r  week)  ioprinterBf  fc, — Cont'd. 


Description  of  employment. 


BTBNIHO  PAPBBS. 


Coopofitora,  on  time  (54  hooTB) 

Proof  readers 

Copy-holden 


WBKKLT  PAFEBfl,  UNOOHUBCTBD  WITH  DAILT. 


Conpoaiton.. 
Prooi-TMden. 
Cqiy-holden . 


OTHBB  BMPLOTtB. 


Muhlne-men  (ffenenJ) . 


I  (ffenenu 
StereotyiMn  (oailies) 
(erening) 
lj?eaena) 


Lowest 


Highest 
wages. 


PerJiour. 

90  16 

10 

8 


15 

15 

8 


12 
16 
15 
12 


Per  how. 

90  16 

18 

12 


15 
16 
11 


15 
16 
15 
15 


Avenge 
wages. 


Ptrhour. 

90  16 

16 

10 


15 
15 
10 


14 
16 
15 
14 


SUiimmX  tkoinng  (ke  wageeper  week  offA  hours  to  printere  {oompoHtorSf  preasmetiy  proof- 

readers,  ^o.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith, 


Description  of  employment. 


CompoiltoTi 

Jwfreadfin 

PnMmeo , 

SUUedkborers 

Unskilled  UboTers.  ..  . 

Boyi  (Uren  on) 

,^Giri»  (pointers) 

Utbogapliic  printing: 

Mftclune-men 

gW8(l»yenon) 

^roofers  and  transferers 


Lowest 


|7  80 
8  51 
7  80 


Highest 


$8  61 

10  22 

8  61 


8  27 


9  12 


Average. 


97  78 

0  55 

7  97 
6  08 
4  86 

1  58 

1  04 

8  39 

2  43 

9  73 


^^fragt  rate  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  to  persons  employed  in  hookHnding. 


Description  of  employment 


??**'te pieoe- workers. 

g*«}dgoldhlocker8 time. 

wWblockers do... 

^Mliyen do... 

{[f'^iDakera,  limp-doth  eorerers 

?«fiu»ew pieoe. 

jMkilled  Ubor time. 

gfublders pieoe. 

5«*ieTr«n do... 

Jl*toM do... 

^^»Un time. 

WW8 pieoe. 

''««arwi time. 


Hales. 


Men. 


97  01 
8  03 
6  08 


572 


Lads  luid 
boys. 


91  46 


Females. 


Women. 


92  92 


3  16 


2  48 
243 
2  67 
2  92 
2  67 


GirU. 


9146 


1  46 


1  46 
1  46 
1  46 
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IREliAIVD. 

The  only  mannfactnres  in  Ireland  which  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
come  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  other  countries  are  the  larg« 
linen  industry  and  perhaps  the  productions  of  some  few  woolen  mills 
in  the  southern  counties.  For  these  reasons  the  labor  conditions  whieli 
prevail  in  Ireland  have  little  immediate  bearing  on  those  of  other  conn  - 
tries,  and  so  have  not  that  competitive  interest  which  attaches  to  the  con.- 
ditions  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  very  interesting  report  prepared  by  Consul  Piatt,  of  Cork,  shows 
that  the  wages  in  his  district  are  fully  equal  to  those  prevailing  Im 
England  and  Scotland,  mechanics  employed  in  the  building  trades 
earning  about  $8  per  week  of  56  hours.  In  the  factories  and  mills  tlB.^ 
average  wages  are  also  equal  to  those  which  are  paid  in  the  sist^T 
countries. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Cork  district  are  considers  ^ 
'good  when  the  workers  are  steadily  employed.  They  give  a  fair  day^"^8 
labor  for  their  wages.  As  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  i:^c3- 
creased  during  the  last  five  years  without  an  increase  in  wages,  it  ^s 
not  easy  to  see,  writes  the  consul,  how  the  working-people  can  save  an  :^. 
thing  for  emergencies. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  is  good.    Well  orga»  n- 
ized  labor  unions  exist,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  tra-^^ide 
from  underworkers.    Labor  associations  for  beneficial,  banking,  co-c^^p. 
erative  and  other  protective  purposes  apparently  are  not  found  iu  tr  le 
south  of  Ireland.    Strikes,  reports  the  consul,  are  foreign  to  Irelac:ft(}^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trades  unions  mentioned,  no  organ!  ^. 
tions  exist  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  in  times  of  anticipated  c^j^. 
agreements  between  labor  and  capital. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  of  mechanics  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  similar  work-people  in  England.  The  condition 
of  the  Irish  laborers  is,  however,  worse  than  that  of  the  English  laborers. 

The  number  of  female  workers  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
industrial  pursuits  is  given  as  follows: 

Millfi  (woolen  factories,  &c.) 3,600  j 

Commercial  (stores,  groceries,  &c. ) 1, 800 

Teachers,  artiste,  hotel -keepers,  &c..: 900 

Agricultare  (dairy-maids,  field- hands,  &c. ) 1, 800 


* 


Total ' 8,100  i4 


V 


The  mill  and  factory  hands  earn  from  73  cents  paid  to  girls  up  to  $3.66         .^ 
paid  to  women  per  week.    Field-laborers,  dairy-maids,  &c.,  earn  from 
$19.47  to  $48.66  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  ^, 

The  consul  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  female  factory  hands  as        ,?2 
$1.70  per  week,  and  of  female  agricultural  laborers  at  $29.20  per  year.  ;^ 

Mill  and  factory  employes  work  56  hours  per  week,  and  agricultural       ;   ; 
laborers  72  hours  per  week.    Notwithstanding  these  very  low  wages,  Con- 
snl  Piatt  says  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  these  female 
employes  is  good. 

The  education  of  female  factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  does 
not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing.    The  mothers  of  families  jjen-       \ 
erally  work  in  the  factories  until  the  children  reach  the  working  age       « 
of  14  or  15  years  and  be^in  to  contribute  to  the  family  support,  when  the 
mothers  usually  give  up  factory  life  to  attend  altogether  to  house- 
hold duties.     Factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  continue 
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in  the  ketones  where  their  parents  labored  before  them.  The  employers 
eommonly  sapply  them  with  cheap  and  suitable  cottages,  which  greatly 
adds  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  The  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  families,  both  parents  and  children,  is  claimed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Considering  the  tide  of  emigration  which  has  set  towards  the  United 
States  from  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  still  continues, 
the  following  extract  irom  Consul  Piatt's  report  giving  the  present 
caoBes  of  Irish  emigration  is  of  interest : 

CAUSES  OF  ESOGRATION — SELECTION  OF  NEW  HOMES. 

The  farming  class  emigrates  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
irregularity  of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure 
to  the  tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  afforded  speculators  in  pur- 
chasing over  the  heads  of  others ;  and  again  because  of  the  non- 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
tiie  farming  class  who  emigrate  goto  the  United  States — ^that  country 
being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the 
emigrant's  family,  relatives,  neighbors  or  friends  have,  it  generally 
happens,  gone  there  before  them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover, 
with  the  belief  that  there  they  will  have  a  better  field  for  their 
labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  possess  a  home 
for  themselves  and  families,  which,  to  the  majority  of  the  small 
farmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  impossible.  The  i>eriodical  visits 
to  this  country  of  Irish- Americans,  who  come  here  to  spend  a  few 
months  after  having  been  some  years  in  the  United  States — per- 
sons who  may  have  left  Ireland  originally  in  poor  circumstances 
and  are  now  evidently  in  good  credit  and  prosperous  (perhaps 
having  come  back  to  take  other  or  all  members  of  their  families, 
or  relatives  to  America) — ^these  have  a  great  influence  upo^j  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in 
various  acts  of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent., 
still  the  small  and  poor  farmer  will  choose  to  emigrate.  The  land- 
lords have  sufiered  great  losses  during  these  five  years,  but  the 
country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of  judges  at  the  different 
assizes,  and  the  reports  of  the  police  officials  made  at  those  assizes — 
is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feeling  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States;  clerks  and  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once 
the  idea  of  emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would 
change  the  intention  of  the  peasant. 

The  consul  at  Londonderry  supplements  his  wage-tables  with  a  few 
words  concerning  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
kis  district.  In  genei*al  the  laboring  classes  in  Londonderry  are  temper- 
ate, their  character  is  good,  and  contentment  prevails.  In  the  country 
the  poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed  to  hoard,  but  their  economy  is 
Bot  as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 
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I. — General  trades  in  Ireland. 

(Average  weekly  teagee.) 


OoonpfttionB. 


BUILDDIO  TBADB8. 


BrioklayeTB  ..... 

Hod-eaMen. 

ICaaons 


Tenders 
Plasterers .. 

Tenders 
Slaters 


Roofers 

Tenders... 
Plumbers 

Assistants. 
Carpenters  — 
Gas-fitters 


7 
7 
3 


OTHKS  TRADBB. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmiths. 
Strikers . 
Bookbinders. 
Briokmakers 
Brewers 


$8  03 

3  89 
803 

4  38 
8  03 
3  89 

30 
30 
89 
8  03 
3  65 
8  08 
803 


7  30 

8  03 
4  88 
8  03 
8  52 


London- 
derry. 


Butchers 

Brass  fonnders  . 
Cabinet-makers 
Cunfectioners  . . 
Cifcar-makers... 

Coopers 

Catiers 


Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  Slo 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

En  st^yen 

Funiers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Litbograpners 

Millwriehts 

If  ail-mi&ers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  school 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers. . 

Sail-makers 

SteTedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitlis , 


6  81 
8  27 
8  03 

7  30 


7  30 

8  03 


38 
38 
38 
86 


8  27 
8  03 


86 
3G 


8  03 
8  76 
438 
8  62 

8  03 

6  83 
4  38 

9  78 
8  52 

7  30 

8  03 


86 
80 
80 
9  73 
•  08 


4 

7 

7 


$6  40 
2  92 


6 
2 


20 
92 
6  20 
3  16 
40 
83 
92 
90 
3  10 

5  90 

6  90 


5  75 

6  10 

3  20 

6  40 

4  30 

7  30 


682 


6  00 


13 
13 
13 


4  66 


ATei 
wag 


6  40 

6  40 

12  40  I 


1    4  38 

7  25 

3  60 

6  90 

6  55 

3  40 



7  30 

5  00 

6  00 

8  60 

6  10 

800 

6  00 

*  If  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  inolnded,  the  average  wages  would  correspond  with  Cork  rather  1 
Liondonderry,  so  that  the  wages  in  Cork  may  be  &ken  as  an  illustration  of  the  average  wages  fs 
Ireland. 
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II. — Faotobies,  mills,  etc.,  in  Ibelanb 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hmtrs  iu  factories  or  mUU  in  Cork, 


DeMzlptian  of  employment. 


WOOLKK  FACTOST. 


Fto«maA 

Aisiitant  foreman 

Spiimeit 

urden 

FietotT  bands : 

Mia» 

Fraiale , 


MATCH  FACTOBT. 


Hiehinist 

Splitter 

Box-Buiken,  female. 
Paekers,  fienude 


rOWDKB  MILL. 


logiiwer 

Finnuui 

PrNs-hoose  men. 
Cluffooal  maken 
Mixen 


Coop«r 

Hilhrrj 


▼right 


VLOUB  MILLS. 


Mfller 

StopfrdroMer 
Laborer 


DisUIiert 

Vstmen 

Lofhaen 

Sfa'Ded  hands. 


6LUB  FACTOBT. 


ICftken.. 

lAbome 


TOBACCO  FACTOBT. 


Soisnera,  male, 
nekert: 

liale 

Female 

PreaMra,  male. 


Average 
wages. 


$9  73 
8  76 
4  38 
8  40 

3  40 
2  43 


nUTHBR  AXD  CUBLBD  HAIB  FACTOBT. 


Fiekert,  female. 
Driers,  female  .. 


8  52 

4  88 

2  43 

2  43 

10  94 

8  52 

3  89 

8  89 

3  89 

8  03 

9  73 

925 

6  81 

3  40 

17  03 
4  86 
4  88 
4  38 


4  86 
8  66 


1  46 

1  46 

2  67 
4  38 


1  21 
1  21 


Desoription  of  ^amployment. 


PAPBB  MILLS. 

Skilled  bands,  paper-makers 
Junior  help : 

Boys 

GirU 


BKKWBBIB8. 


Malster 

Loffcmen 

Cask- washers. 


BACOK-CVBIMO  HOUSBS. 


Bacon-onttor. 
Bacon-cnrer  . 
Pork-packers 


CARBXAQB  FACTOBT. 


Body-makers  ... 

Trimmers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Smiths'  helpers. 
Wheelwright... 


FUBNTTUBB  FACTOBT. 


Machinist 

Sawver 

Cabmet-maker. 
Upholsterer  . . . 


OBOAB  FACTOBT  (CHUBCH). 

Makers 


CUBLBD  HAIB. 


Average 
wages. 


Spinners,  male 

Carlers,  male 

Female  hands 

COBFBCnONBBT  (MACHINB). 

Skilled  confectioner  (candies,  losenges) 

OAB-HOUBB. 

Engineer 

Fireman 

CohI  trimmers 

Laborers 

Pipe  layers 

Lamplighters 


SALT  AND  LIMB  WORKS. 

Laborers 


6  96 


1  M 

9T 

14  60 

8  62 
5  36 

7  30 
6  81 
4  86 

8  §3 

7  8t 
6  81 

8  03 
4  13 
8  08 

8  76 

7  30 
7  79 
7  80 

8  76 


12  16 
9  78 
1  70 


I  M 


9  73 
6  88 
6  68 
4  18 
688 
3  89 


3  80 


Mneh  of  the  work  done  in  ftotories  and  other  like  eetablishmentB  is  piecework,  the  employ^  beiBg 
paid  according  to  the  amoont  of  work  done  by  him. 
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ni.-— Foundries,  maohine-shops  ai«d  iron- works  in  Ireland. 

Wt^ee  paid  per  week  of  56  hour$  in  foundries,  fnaehine-ehop$f  and  iron^works  in  Cork. 


Description  of  omployment. 


rOUHDBT. 


Foreman  molder 

Joomeyman  molder 

Helper 

Pattern-maker 

Helper 

Haohinlat 

Fitters  

Helpers 


ATera^ 

wages. 

$12  10 

7  79 

4  88 

7  79 

4  38 

7  79 

8  03 

4  38 

Description  of  employment. 


FOimDRT— contlnned. 


Blacksmith... 
Striker.... 
Wheelwright . 
Stove-makers. 
Range  setters. 


Average 
wages. 


$8  « 

4  a 

7  7» 
876 
0» 


The  above  rates  will  also  apply  to  machine-shops,  manof^tories  of  agricnltoral  implements,  ^to. 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  liourB  in  and  in  connection  with  copper  ore  mines  in  Cork  County, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

1 
Description  of  employments              ww?* 

J 

UXDBB  OBOUHD. 

•7  80 
5  85 
3  89 
2  92 

▲BOVB  OBOUHD. 

Skilled  laborer M  M 

Driller 

Laborer 3  « 

Striker 

Laborer 

VI. — ^Railway  employ]6s  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ  A  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  thou*' 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4^,)  in  Cork, 


Description  of  employment. 


Sailway  workshop : 
•  Foreman,  ma^iinist 

Engine  fitter 

Carriage  bnilder 

Carriage  painter 

Carriage  trimmer 

Storekeeper 

Traffic  snperintendent 

Locomotive  snpexintendent. 
Xngine  driver 


Description  of  onployment. 


Engine  fireman 

Cleaner 

Gnard 

Porter 

Station  master 

Ticket  issuer 

Railway  police  (at  station) 

Linemen 

Laborers 


Average 

wages. 

$6  81 

4  IS 

6OT 

4  38 

9  73 

852 

4  86 

5  84 

3  86 

vn. — Ship-yards  and  ship-buildino  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ahip- 

building — in  Cork, 


Description  of  onploymentb 


moH. 


Draftsman 

Foreman 

Boiler-makers. 

Helpers... 
Platers 

Helpers... 

Joiners 

Blacksmith... 

Striker  ... 


lAverage 
wages. 


Description  of  employment 


Riveters 
Helpers 


lBON-.Continaed. 


Draftsman.. 
Foreman — 
Carpenters  . 

RifTgers 

Sail-makers. 

Blacksmith . 

Striker.. 


WOOD. 


Areras:» 
wages. 


SS  03 
4  3S 


17  03 
13  38 
8  03 
8  03 
8  03 
8  o:t 
4  Je 
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YIII. — Seamen's  wages  in  Ireland. 

Wagts paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinffuishing  between  ooean^  coast  jand 
river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Cork, 


DeMriptUm  of  employment. 


BAIL— OCIAH/ 


dptftin 

Fnit  officer... 
Second  officer. 
Boatawtin  ... 

CarpeBter 

Seimen 


Cipuin 

Rntofleer.... 
fieeoDd  officer. 
Itntenxiiieer. 


.t 


Average 

wages. 

$48  66 

38  03 

34  07 

29  20 

24  33 

10  47 

68  13 

48  66 

84  07 

S8  40 

Desoription  of  employment. 


STSAM—ooAflTDfO— Continued. 


Second  engineer 

Boats  wain 

Carpenter 

Selunen 


SflKAM— BIYBB-t 


Captain.... 
Engineer  .. 
Fireman . . . 
Trimmer. . . 
Steersman . 
Deok-hand. 


ATerage 

wages. 

$38  08 

84  07 

24  38 

10  47 

078 

0  78 

584 

462 

684 

4  38 

'With  bond. 


t  Without  board. 


t  Per  week  of  70  honia,  without  board. 


rSL— Shop  wages  in  Ireland. 

W§gm  paid  per  toMfc  of  60  hours  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 

males  and  females,  in  Cork. 


DeoCTiptlon  of  employment. 

WBOLBSAUI  (WITHOtrr  BOARD). 


Bookkeeper 

AMiKtant  book-keeper . 
Coonter  handa  (shop) . . 

Porter* 

Boj8  (messengers) 

Ivules: 

Bookkeq)er 

Aaaiitsnt 


Average 

wages. 

$14  60 

12  16 

7  30 

8  52 

380 

1  04 

608 

202 

Description  of  employment. 


Ayerage 


WlIOLBSALB  (WCTHOUT  BOABD)— Cont'd. 


Females: 

Counter  hands. 
Junior  hands . . 


RETAIL  (WITH  BOARD). 


Shop  assistants : 

Males 

Females , 


$3  65 
1  70 

486 
104 

X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  with  board,  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Cork, 


Description  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


(^k 

BoQMinsiib 
Bitlen 


$77  86 
38  03 
07  33 


Description  of  employment. 


Kursery  maids 
Laundrosses ... 


Average 
wages. 


$20  2$ 
29  20 


XI. — ^AaSIOULTURAL  WAOES  IN  IBELAND. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  how^old  (country)  servants  in  Cork 

County, 


Description  of  employment. 


Plowman,  with  board  and  lodging 

Howman,  wiUumt  board  and  todgbg. . . 

laborer  (male),  with  board  and  lodgmg. 

laborer  (male),  without  board  and lo&g- 

^ 


Average 
wages. 


$07  83 

146  00 

68  13 

116  80 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Laborer  (female),witb  board  and  lodging 
Laborer  (female),  without  board  ana 

lodging 

Dairy >maids,  with  board  and  lodging. . . 
Dairy -maids,  without  board  and  lodging 


$48  66 

58  66 
48  66 
58  40 
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XII. — Corporation  employes  in  Ireland. 

W^agea  paid  per  week  of  56  houre  to  ike  corporation  employes  in  the  dty  of  Cork. 


Desoription  of  employment. 


iHspecton : 

Sanitaiy 

Hackney  cabs 

Chief  Are  brisade 

Members  of  fire  brigade. 
Corporation  policemen. . . 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Stone-breakers 


Average 

wages. 

$9  73 

8  52 

10  94 

560 

6  08 

4  38 

4  38 

4  38 

2  48 

Description  of  employment. 


Snperintendent  soavenger. 


Average 
wages. 


COBPOBATIOir  WATBB-WOBKS. 


Engineer  (per  year) 

Assistant  engineer  (per  year) . 

Clerk  (per  year) 

Laborers  (per  week) 


$8  52 


973  30 

380  82 

291  09 

4  38 


The  mayor  receives  a  salary  of  iiOOO  ($2,919.90)  per  year,  iKlOO  ($486.65)  of  which  is  understood  to 
be  for  charitable  and  other  snbscriptians ;  the  town  clerk's  salary  is  £800  ($3,893.20) ;  and  the  citr  en- 
gineer's £800  ($1,450.95). 

XV. — Printers  and  PRiNTiNa-oFPicEs  in  Ireland. 

Siatem/eni  ehowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  48  h4mr$  to  printers  (compoeitor$y  presemenf 

proof-readerSf  ^o. )  in  Cork. 


Desoilptlon  of  employment. 


■■WBFAPSB  OVFXCBB 

Compositors  

ICaohinemen 

Proof-readers 

Pressmen 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 

$9  73 

12  16 

9  73 

5  85 

243 

Description  of  employment. 


Avemge 
i  wages. 


JOB-PBIMTDIO  OFFICES.  | 

I 

Jonmeymen !  $7  90 

Paper-riilers  (machine) 6  81 

Binders,  trimmers,  &c. : 

Males 1  7  80 

Females i  1  46 


FRAJVCE. 

111  the  production  of  machinery  France  is  becoming  eminent,  and  in 
this  branch  of  Industry  especially  the  advance  in  wages  is  marked.  In 
reporting  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  consul  at  Eouen  says : 

For  the  last  few  years  labor  has  been  at  about  the  same  price  in 
England  as  in  France.  The  cost  of  labor  has  remained  stationary 
in  England  [it  has  rather  decreased,  as  has  been  seen]  while  it  has 
advanced  in  France  20  to  25  per  cent. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  increase  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  France,  the 
following  trades  have  been  selected  as  representing  the  highest  wages 
paid  in  both  France  and  England: 

Weekly  wages  in  France  and  England  in  1884. 


Occupations. 

France. 

• 

England. 

1 

f790 
U  58 
1         7  90 
850 
900 
980 
965 

12  75 

11  00 

13  00 

12  45 
11  87 

725 

#7  8U 

Potters 

9  50 

Cabinet-makers 

8  80 

Furriers 

8  GO 

LlthoflrraDhers 

8  50 

Millwrights 

8  70 

Glass-makers......... 

8  48 

Glass-blowers 

9  00 

Carpenters 

8  76 

Pressmen 

8  24 

Engravers 

8  90 

Paper -mlers 

Saddle  ^-pd  hi"Tiew  makers ....  -  r  -      -. . » t  , 

7  80 

"^^Cm^ 


'Ha 


■3  > 

4; 


a. 

I, 


^«<i 


•1 

14 


EL  El2 


5  it 


ee,  tt^ 


*  s. 
i  Si 

i  M 
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The  foregoing  are,  of  coarse,  only  special  cases  where  wages  are  higher 
in  FiaDce  than  in  England.  WhUe  the  advance  in  the  former  country 
has  been  evident  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  the  wages  in  gen- 
end,  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  still  much  higher  in  England  than  in 

France. 


BOEDEAUX. 

The  consal  at  this  very  important  trade  center  of  France  has  far* 
Dished  two  interesting  reports,  one  introductory  and  special,  the  other 
^neral.  The  first,  being  pertinent  to  this  letter,  is  largely  drawn  upon 
for  the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  the  district. 

Consul  Boosevelt  asserts  that  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family 
charges  can  earn  sufiicient  wages  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  whil« 
steady,  skilled  workmen  can  save  modest  competencies  for  old  age.  The 
Bordeaux  workmen,  when  single,  usually  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in- 
dulging in  dissipation  while  their  earnings  last.  The  deleterious  habit 
of  spending  ^'blue  Monday"  in  dissipation,  which  prevails  to  such  a 
degree  throughout  many  portions  of  continental  Europe,  is  general  in 
Bordeaux.  Unlike  the  laborers  in  other  portions  of  France,  the  work- 
men  of  Bordeaux  are  described  by  the  consul  as  being  improvident, 
spending  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  are  said  to  lead  more  regular  lives,  the  wives 
working  equally  with  their  husbands.  Through  the  greatest  frugality 
comparative  comfort  is  attained  at  home  and  smaU  savings  find  their 
way  to  the  banks.  When  there  are  children,  the  mothers  toke  them  t% 
the  nearest  asylums,  these  being  institutions  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  German  kindergartens,  where  the  infants  are  cared  for  by  competent 
attendants,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each  per  diem,  without  food. 

The  work-people's  food  consists  of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or 
bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from  the  butcher's  stalls,  bread,  cheap  veg- 
etables, and  coarse  wine.  Single  workmen  eat  their  meals  at  cafi6s, 
where  for  15  or  20  cents  they  get  what  the  consul  describes  as  '^  a  stew 
made  of  cheap  and  not  always  fresh  meat,  old  vegetables,  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  at  least  a  horrible  beverage  made  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  logwood,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine.'* 
These  restaurants,  adds  the  consul,  being  the  resort  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed, are  dangerous  alike  to  health  and  morals. 

The  Bordeaux  workmen  are  generally  slow  in  execution,  unless  when 
Ciigaged  on  piece-work.  Their  trade  systems  are  primitive,  work  being 
accomplished  with  great  attention  to  cumbersome  details,  and  without 
ti)e  combination  and  division  of  labor,  or  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  are  recognized  by  the  trades  in  the  United  States  as  almost  in- 
(iispensabie.  Everything  is  accomplished  on  the  principle  of  individual 
labor;  hence  the  artisans  only  excel  in  those  trades  which  afford  scop« 
for  individuality,  such  as  stone  and  wood  carving,  house  painting,  orna- 
mental cabinet-work,  and  decoration. 

A  family,  however  numerous,  seldom  rents  more  than  two  rooms, 
which  cost  on  an  average  $3  per  month.  The  expenses  for  clothing 
wonld  be  very  reasonable  were  the  working-people  satisfied  to  di  ess  ac- 
cording to  their  wages. 

Of  female  labor  in  the  Bordeaux  district  Consul  Eoosevelt  deals  at 
8ome  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  He  estimates  tiie  total 
li^mber  of  female  laborers  in  his  district  at  nearly  62,000,  of  whom 
20,IK)0  are  engagcKi  in  agricultural  labor,  and  12,500  in  manufacturing 
*nd  mechanical.    He  estimates  their  monthly  earnings  as  averaging 
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about  $12.  They  are  healthy  and  industrious.  Women  employed  in 
factories  and  mills  are  for  the  most  part  uneducated,  not  one  in  fiT« 
hundred  being  able  to  write  her  name. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  shows  the  aver- 
age daily  wages,  without  board,  earned  by  the  laboring  classes  of  Bor- 
deaux : 

Daily  wages  of  the  laboring  class  in  Bordeaux  (icithout  board). 


OocmpaUon. 


Bakera ~ 

Barbers — ^hair-dresMn . 

Basket-makers 

Biscnit-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brick  and  tile  makers . . 

Broom-makers 

But4;bers* 

Cabinet-makers 

Canned-goods  makers. . . 

Candle-makers 

Capsule-makers 

Card  paper  box  makers 

Carpenters 

Carriage-makers 

Case-makers 

Chair-makers 

Chlnaware-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork -makers 

C  ry  stal-glass  makers . . . 
Cntlers. 


Dressmakers — : 
Dry-goods  clerks 
Dyers 


Embroiderers 

BngraTers 

Flower-makers  . . . . 

Founders 

Gardeners 

Gas-fitters 

Gilders  on  wood... 

Glass-blowers 

Hatters 

Harness-makers . . . 
Honso-bullders. . . . 
Implement-makers 

Iron-workers 

Jewelers 

Lace-makers 

Laundresses 

Lime- workers 

Liqaor-makers  .... 

List-makers 

Lithographers 

LookRmiths 

Masons 

Mechanicians 

Millers   

Kail-makers 

Oil  refiners 

Painters 

Paper-makers 

Paper-hangers 

Pastry  ooolca 

Plasterers 

Plumbers. 

Potters 

Printers 

Suarrymen 
oof-tilers 

Hope-makers 

Bosin-makers 

Sail-makers 


Men. 


Women. 


$0  67tof0  97 


58 
67 
58 
48 
80 
80 
20 
S9 
48 


07 
07 
77 
35 
07 
07 
01 
77 
77 


$0  24 
$0  29  to  80 


67  to 

87 
58 
67 

58 
00 
6f 
58 
58 
77 
48 
63 
67 
48 
67 


15 
07 
97 
77 
97 
15 
20 
97 
67 
93 
67 
87 
68 
77 
58 
87 


58  to  67 
67     97 


96 


77 

to  97 

80 

97 

67 

97 

97 

1  15 

97 

1  15 

58 

1  15 

62 

1  15 

67 

77 

77 

97 

87 

96 

67 

1  15 

48 
67 

87 
58 

97 
48 
77 
58 
67 
89 
77 
67 

1  00 

87 
48 
67 
48 
48 
87 


to 


87 
15 
48 
97 
87 
77 
15 
87 
97 
15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 
20 
67 
15 
77 
77 
77 
87 
97 


29  to  34 
24  48 
24     39 


29 
29  to  67 
29     39 


39 


29 

to  39 

89 

48 

29 

89 

48 

19  to  29 


29  to  48 

29  39 

39  48 

48  80 


40  to  60 


24  to  29 
34  39 
39     48 


ChUdren. 


$0  10 

19 

$0  24  to  Si 


35  to  50 
30     50 


30 

34 

20  to  80 


29  to  39 


29  to  39 
ii"  to  67 


29  to  48 


29  to  34 
89 
30 


14  to 


14  to 


19 
39  to  48 
29     » 

19     80 
19     29 

14     29 

io'to'ii 


It 

it 

14  "to'ii 


24  to  2t 

10  29 

29  89 

19  29 

19  29 

19  29 


19  to 


19 
14  to  48 


29  to  99 

19     29 

19 


19 
19  to  29 


19 
19  to  S4 


14  to  19 
19  29 
19     29 


*$19. 80  per  month  with  board  or  |33  withoai. 
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y  wtfm  of  ike  laboring  ela»$  in  Bordeaiix  {wiih4nti  ftoard)— Continaed. 


Ooenpation. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Cbfldien. 

1089     1097 

$0  89 
$0  30    to   40 

$014     $0  29 

1  20  to  1  50 
67          97 
29           44 
58           97 
97       1  16 
90           97 
77           97 
77           87 
48           97 
58        1  15 
60        1  10 
87 
87           97 
67           87 
67           97 
80           97 
67        1  15 
67           97 
70           80 

29    to    44 
89           48 

19 

19 

• 

19 

i ••••••••••••••••••••••••••«.•••••• •••••••••••• 

• 

29 
19    to    29 

14    to    19 

14 

ital 

lod 

29    to    39 
19           39 

, 

14    to    19 

•*■*■•••*•"•••••*•*••••••••••••""•••••••■•••••• 

29    to    48 

iveroffe  price  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  eggs  and  vegetables  in  Bordeaux. 


Artiolee. 


UtT per  ponnd. . 

jJity do 

..........do.... 

Uty do.... 

■afity do 

Hty do.... 

Dudity do 

per  pair.. 

.' per  head.. 


Talne. 


$0  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 
35 

90  60tol  64 
15 


Articles. 


Coffee per  pound.. 

j  Effffs perdoien.- 

Floar: 

First  qnality per  ponnd . . 

Second  qnality per  ponnd. . 

.  Milk    per  qunrt. . 

I  Hntton per  poand.. 

Peas  (green) do  ... 

Pork do 

Potatoes do — 

Sugar do... 

i  Veal do  .. 


Talne. 


10  39to$0  54 
24     30 

06 
03 
04 
20  to  26 
10  15 
14  20 
06      10 


11 


13 
26 


MARSEILLES. 

rking  people  of  Marseilles  and  Southern  France  are  described 
d  Mason  as  patient,  steady,  plodding  industrials,  as  a  rule 
imething  each  year  from  their  earnings,  and  investing  it  in  a 
se  or  patch  of  ground.  They  are  a  blithe,  light-hearted  peo- 
e  pleasures  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Among  these  South- 
sh  laborers  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  alcoholic  liquors 
ely  used  by  the  rural  population. 

he  exception  of  the  building  trades,  labor  is  unorganized  in 
France ;  neither  are  there  any  co-operative  societies  such  as 
ge  a  place  in  labor  economy  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
nutual  life-insurance  and  protective  associations  exist,  which 
ision  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  membership,  or  after 
yets  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

estion  of  wages  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the  50,000 
B^ho  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people,  who  do  not  join  the 
rades  unions,  work  for  far  less  wages  and  live  on  simplerand 
ood  than  the  French  working  classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  suc- 
hile  these  Italians  stand  r^y  to  accept  work  upon  wages 
&  native  workmen  refuse. 
Di  are  employed  in  mills,  factories  and  mines  in  large  numbers. 

A—: 
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In  agricultural  labor  the  wives  and  daughters  take  an  active  part,  al- 
though they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or  carry  heavy  burdens  as  women 
do  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  many  female  teachers,  telegraph 
operators,  musicians,  clerks  and  saleswomen.  All  laundry  work,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  huckstering,  is  done  by  women.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
consul  that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, the  latter  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
kinds  of  labor.  The  women  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  than 
the  men,  but  as  primary  education  is  now  compnlsory  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  more  favorably  provided  for  in  this  regard. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  prevailing  in  the  district 
of  Marseilles  will  be  found  in  tilie  recapitulatory  staiements  for  sll 
France. 


BHEIMS. 

• 

The  working  classes  of  the  district  of  Bheims  are  said  by  Oonsul 
bie  in  his  very  interesting  report  to  be  steady,  trustworthy,  and  will- 
ing to  work  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  Saving  is  general 
wherever  saving  is  possible,  economy  being  the  prevailing  idea  in  every 
French  household.  The  low  rates  of  wages  and  the  ab^^nce  of  poor- 
laws  render  it  necessary  for  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  family 
to  earn  something,  no  matter  how  little.  Display  and  extravagance  are 
unknown  among  the  people. 

The  feeling  between  employ6  and  employer  seems  to  be  one  of  antag- 
onism held  in  abeyance.  The  employers  have  very  little  in  common  witii 
their  employes,  and  the  latter  go  to  their  work  solely  from  necessity  and 
with  little  feeling  of  cordiality  toward  the  former. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  Bheims,  and  strikes  are  unusual, 
only  one  having  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  a  co-operative  society  having  thirty  stores  throughout  the 
city.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  enables  the  working  people  to  pur- 
chase their  provisions  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  loss 
of  trade  occasioned  thereby  is  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Bheims  is  one  of  hardship, 
and  nothing  but  their  ceaseless  industry  and  economy  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  consul's  interview  with  a  representative  working- 
man  in  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the  district  will  give  a  fair 
illustration  of  how  employed  labor  lives  in  that  city : 

A  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill;  42  years  of  age;  has  a  wife  and 
two  children ;  earns  77  cents  per  day,  which  is  10  to  20  perHsent 
more  than  is  earned  by  general  workmen ;  works  12  hours  per  day; 
exercises  the  strictest  economy  in  order  to  get  along,  although  he 
is  better  fixed  than  most  workingmen ;  his  wife  works  in  the  mill 
also,  and  earns  48^  cents  per  day ;  works  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  included,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $251.78 ;  his  wife  works 
305  days  in  the  year,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $147.16,  a  united  wage 
earning  of  $428.94.  Family  expenses:  Bent,  $38.60;  clothing, 
$63.69;  food  and  fael,  $315.75;  personal  tax,  48  cents;  society 
dues,  $4.83 ;  balance  for  incidentals,  $5.59 ;  total,  $428.94.  Meals : 
A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast ;  soup,  made  firom 
salt  pork  or  horse  flesh,  or  cheap  beef,  and  vegetables  and  bread ; 
supper,  bread  and  potatoes,  and  what  is  left  of  the  dinner. 
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This  is  a  better  dietary  than  is  common  to  the  laborers,  many  of 
whom  have  only  dry  bread  and  an  apple,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  cheese, 
while  many  others  have  only  bread  and  water. 

Most  laborers  live  in  this  manner : 

In  the  morning  (before  going  to  work)  a  piece  of  bread  and  2 
cents'  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  bread  crumbed  into  a  basin 
of  coffee;  for  dinner,  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  and 
a  gill  of  red  wine :  for  sapper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or  oftener  only  a  nerring  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  meat  and  vegeta- 
ble meal  is  indulged  in  only  on  Sunday. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  Consul  Frisbie  reports  that  mill-life  seen 
in  its  best  light  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  operatives  have  no  leisure 
time  and  very  little  .personal  enjoyment,  for  when,  after  their  day's 
labor,  they  return  to  their  homes,  they  must  then  perform  their  house- 
hold daties.  Their  only  recreation  is  an  occasional  holiday,  when  the 
mills  are  closed.  The  family  circle  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  infant  children  of  the  mill  employes  are  put  out  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  small  compensation;  their  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the 
oonsol  says  there  is  always  a  large  number,  are  generally  provided  for 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  tendency  to  immorality  among 
the  working  class  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births.  While  the  consul  attributes  this  partly  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  operatives,  which  produces  similar  results  else- 
where, he  gives  as  its  chief  reason  the  fact  that  infidelity  is  taking 
possession  of  these  people. 


EOUEK 

In  reporting  on  the  industries  of  his  district  Consul  Williams  says 
that  many  factories  had  to  close  on  account  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign coantries.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  under  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Republic  these  works  are  being  reopened  with  more  favorable 
prospects, 

^hilesome  industrial  establishments  are  closed  in  Eouen,  others  are 
reported  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  notably  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching  and  coloring  cottons 
for  home  demand. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Kouen 
district,  the  hand-loom  still  being  largely  used.  The  number  of  work- 
days in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  estimated  at  300  per  year,  and 
dftilj  wages  as  follows : 


OooapatloiL  Spinning.     Weaying. 


„     .  — ^ ,.    .^  $116 

°^rirorkinen 73  58 

^fksMik  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  yean  of  ftge 48  39 

Jf^nandteematen 65  65 

™mi 97  91 

Jonnj 35  58 

Sg« 82  84 

Will 82  36 

Cotton  printing  is  another  important  industry,  employing  no  fewer 
than  3,000  work-people.  The  wages  in  these  print  works  range  from  a 
iQinimiunrate  of  58  cents  to  a  maximum  of  97  cents  per  day. 
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The  mannfactare  of  webbing  for  belts,  an  industry  alnoiost  peculiar  to 
Eonen,  employs  from  5,000  to  6,000  men,  women  and  children. 

In  this  consular  district  are  situated  the  well-known  woolen-manufac- 
turing centers,  Elbeuf  and  Louviers,  the  former  employing  24,000  work- 
people, and  the  latter  8,000.  Here  also  are  the  cities  of  Amiens,  which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  large  quantities  of  Utrecht  velvets,  used 
chiefly  in  upholstering  work;  Boubaix,  in  and  around  which  170,000 
work-people  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures;  and 
Calais,  with  its  vast  tulle  manufacture,  running  1,500  looms,  employ- 
ing in  the  factories  10,000  men  and  women,  and  producing  $12,000,000 
worth  of  lace  annually,  of  which  Consul  Williams  says  that  more  tnan 
one-tenth  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  Calais  lace  factories 
run  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  The  workmen 
divide  the  day  into  four  watches  of  six  hours  each. 

There  are  besides  these  factories  many  machine  shops,  planing 
mills,  &c.  The  English  have  large  interests  in  these  works,  both  as 
proprietors  and  furnishers  of  the  raw  material. 

Lille  and  Dieppe,  two  busy  manufacturing  centers,  are  also  within 
the  Bouen  consular  district,  the  former  employing  12,000  workmen,  and 
the  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  latter  giving  employment  to  over  1,200 
hands. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  consular  district  of  Bouen  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  busiest  in  all  FraBce,  representing,  as  it  does,  all  the  ad- 
vanced manufactures,  in  which  France  stands  pre-eminent. 

Consul  Williams  reports  that  the  workmen  of  his  district  are  indus- 
trious, frugal  and  sober,  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  women  being 
proverbial,  although  the.  high  prices  of  food  and  wine  have  caused  a 
greater  consumption  of  spirituous  drinks. 

Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  calling,  from  agriculture  to 
street  cleaning.  They  are  generally  the  cashiers  and  book-keepers  in 
shops,  caf6s,  restaurants,  and  many  wholesale  establishments.  Female 
labor  and  female  control  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  most  successful  business 
establishments  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  the  widows  of  the 
former  proprietors. 

Saving  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  work-people,  and  all — 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls— are  taught  the  economy  of  helping  to  swell 
the  general  family  fund. 

The  feeling  between  the  en^ployers  and  the  employed  is  good,  and 
grievances  are  usually  settled  by  mutual  concession. 

I.— Oenebal  trades. 

Average  wages  paiid  per  week  in  t^OMee, 


Oooapations. 

Bouen. 

Hsr- 

seiUes. 

(80to84 

nonxs.) 

Bordesox. 
(601umrs.) 

Bbeims. 
(72  hours.) 

_An 

Bun.Dnro  trades. 
BrioklayeTB 

$5  W 
807 
482 
8  47 
886 
8  47 

I6M 
8  47 
679 
8  47 
686 
8  47 

$4  88 
8  10 
408 
8  10 
678 
8  10 

$5  70 
280 
670 
880 
679 
880 

19  74 
8  18 

Hod-canidn 

Hmohb 

6  88 

Tenders 

PlABterers 

8» 
984 

Tenders 

829 
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Aterage  wtges  paid  per  week  in  Frane&—ConiAwied. 


OsonpsitloiiBia 

Boaon. 

Mar. 

soillea. 
(00  to  84 
(boma.) 

Boideaax. 
(60  hoars.) 

Bheims. 
(72  honrs.) 

* 

All 
Franoe. 

Bcnuxno  tbapm   ContiBned. 
WUtwri    wily tfli^ Tpofc ■ , . 

00  94 
094 
847 
094 
406 
780 
760 

•9  to  1168 
000 
600 
018 
800 

000 

04  21 
4  21 
8  10 
044 
288 
6  10 
400 

$5  79 
5  79 
484 

5  79 
405 
088 
5  79 

•8  00 
679 

$5  65 
5  06 

BMAn       '.....  ...      .    ..  ....  ..XX 

TeBidfln 

3  64 

PtamVas 

16  21 
847 
679 

A  10 

Anictaota 

8  01 

Cvpoitfin 

0  20 

6M-1lUan 

0  07 

Bakflcs  (por  aMmth,  with  ibod  nd  lodging) .  . 

679 
8  47 
488 
621 

408 
8  61 
870 
686 
679 

608 
608 
622 
484 

802 

6  81 

Scrikan 

4  72 

itA»k-Ma4trt 

408 
6  21 

•4  08 

5  17 

Brick  -siaken 

*6  82 

Brawn: 

Man 

4  48 

Batebfln        ...  . 

•2  86 
780 
790 

t2  82 
7  04 
5  79 

•145 

Bram  fbnadara 

406 
600 
486 
464 
881 
444 
883 

880 
6  U 
4  82 
460 
404 
687 
044 
402 
452 
0  19 
6  10 
400 
539 
808 
484 
4  18 
805 
6  10 
4  75 

0  52 

3  03 

4  81 
587 
4  88 
4  42 

8  64 

fAVnM  makara 

8  14 

CoaftctlHiUBi 

4  85 

il^im^j^^iggm 

800 
694 
679 

679 

679 

8  47 
886 
679 

4  00 

408 

408 

6  58 

6  10 

Diatillara    

7  00 

BdTan: 

C^ 

640 
768 

4  80 

405 
•3  08 
8  78 
406 
000 
008 
408 
679 
670 
5  21 
282 
570 

557 
4  82 

fitareelTailwaTa.. 

472 
000 
8  76 
860 
000 
679 
679 
880 
600 
900 
980 

482 
408 
8  10 

4  47 

DyatTr.^T;^;..:::.:::::;:;::;:::::;:::: 

4  83 

MglOTWB - 

7  85 

v^ftffnv    _ ._. 

7  00 

679 
621 
6  79 
679 
8  47 
8  10 

5  11 

Hattara 

5  50 

TrBiiiabiiiin 

5  88 

T,4i^f^fM  pfiftfln  fto ....................... 

024 
3  98 

lAthogrmoktm..'..^........  ............... 

7  07 

^fni^^t#         ,,- 

0  74 

|rHi!12£l^  (K^, 

4  84 

0  10 

760 

10  00 

726 

486 
004 
000 
800 
000 
208 

406 
087 
486 
679 

895 
290 
•5  79 
6  79 
408 

4  78 

Pktetera 

604 

TiBhf.ra  (paMlo  adimla) 

7  00 

4  92 

&  70 

Safl-maken: 

Mmi 

6  04 

2  00 

6  72 

405 
403 

5  18 

Taflm  .." .'!'.!!...."...'.!"!!.*""., 

5  02 

Tifccraah  npairatora 

0  02 

xaa^ggn  opaniaia  . 

5  21 

5  70 

5  46 

WaaYaca  (ontaidf^  nt  nflla) 

3  23 

•  With  boatd  and  todglag. 


t  With  board: 
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II.— FA0TOKIB8,  HOLLSj  BTC. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  factories  or  mUls  in 


Description  of  employment 

Lowest  wages. 

Highest  wages. 

Ayerage  wag 

Men. 

W^omen. 

Boys. 

Men. 

• 
Women. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Women. 

] 

Aerated  waters 

$4  05 
8  47 
8  50 
290 
4  63 
405 

2  90 
290 

4  63 
290 
8  47 

3  47 
8  47 
260 

5  21 
405 

4  05 
8  16 
3  47 

3  47 

5  21 

4  05 
4  83 
280 

- 

$5  79 
6  79 
620 
405 
580 
580 
8  10 
694 
580 
694 
484 
694 

6  85 

5  21 
14  47 

8  10 

7  52 
686 
694 
580 
694 

6  21 
926 

7  62 

$5  00 
405 
4  05 
8  SO 
520 
4  65 
4  65 
465 
520 
4  63 
8  86 
4  63 
4  05 

3  06 
694 
463 

4  63 
463 
463 
4  05 
580 
463 
579 
463 

Breweries 

$2  00 
200 

$2  90 
850 

$2  58 
258 

OfmdliM,  ttt^^rine , , 

CandlfMf,  tAllow 

Cork  manufactnre 

1  78 
1  73 
1  73 
1  15 
1  73 
1  15 

$1  16 

86 

1  15 

i"45 
178 

289 
290 

1  78 
290 

2  31 
1  96 

$1  15 
1  45 
3  47 

i'is" 

1  73 

256 
2  81 
1  73 

1  73 

2  31 

Canvas  and  bag  makers 

Coal  miners*  .7. 

Gas  machinery  (manufacture; 

Olnn  niAlcArii ^ 

m 

Flonring-mills 

1  54 

Lead  works 

Lime-kilns 

1  78 
1  73 
1  15 
155 
140 
1  73 

1  15 
178 
178 

2  31 

1  45 

2  31 
178 

1  45 

1  15 

87 

1  15 

87 

**'87' 
1  45 

*"87' 

4  05 
290 

1  62 

2  89 
2  89 
2  81 
289 
405 
2  81 
289 
1  78 
290 
8  47 

463 
1  35 

1  27 

2  31 
1  73 

2*89' 
4  63 

i'ii' 
i'iY 

231 
2  31 

1  45 

2  31 
173 

1  73 
255 

2  81 
178 
255 

1  73 

2  81 
2  31 

Pasteboard  (manafaoturlng) 

Piano  manufacturers 

Seedoil   

Soap  factories 

8n  mr  refineries . 

Sulphur 

Starch  manufactiurers 

Stone  quarries 

Playing  cards   

Tin-foil  manufactories 

Yetmonth  factories 

*  Seven  hours  per  day  inside,  10  hours  per  day  outside. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  factories  and  miUs  in  Rheims. 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

DeseriptSon  of  anployment. 

Ave 

WOOLBH  KlUS, 

Spinning : 

Overseers 

$6  86 
522 
4  62 
2  70 
582 
582 
686 
288 
8  78 
1  15 
1  44 
200 

1  44 

2  40 
2  50 

220 
462 

462 

288 
288 
288 

WooLBV  lOLLA— Continued. 

Weaving— Continued : 

Overseers.................. .......... 

( 

Section  hands 

Second  hands  -. r--r 

AiuiMtftnts  to  sections  ..^t,.^.. ...... 

Overlookers  and  sorters 

W  ool  carriers 

Caiding  and  combing : 

Overseers 

Wool  sorters 

Sninners  (carded  wool) 

Second  hands 

Sninnera  foombed  wool) .......... 

PrenaTf^rs  (women)  ...r...... t-- 

Piecers  (carded  wool) 

Wool  washers .,.., 

Piecers  (combed  wool) 

Combers  (women) .................... 

Bobbin  setters  (carded  wool) 

Dobbin  setters  (comlxxl  wool) r 

Carders  (women ).................... 

Finishers  and  boilers  (men) .........  -r 

Frame  winders,  &c 

Winders  (children  and  old  women)  . . 

Drawing : 

Overseers 

Co*nb-mind<^rs  (men  and  women)  r .  r ,  r 

Second  hands    

tA  Ipders  in  Drepiirinfir-room ■,-- 

Drawers  (women) 

Weaving: 

Winders  (before  weavintr) 

A  RSiHtMltS 

Mechanics : 

Mechanics  in  factories ^.-,.^.. 

Weavers  (flannel  merinos) 

Weavers  (double  merinos  and  fancy 
cashmere)  . 

Mechanics  in  machine-shops 

Tiaborers.  ffreasnrs.  Sec  r^^- r 

Warpers 

Carpenters 

Beelers ........ 

Pipers 

Dressers.  &c -^ 

Kncineers  ^,-^r^,-.-^.,r--,, ....,,.. 

Wool  sortinic 

Firemen  ........^....-r-.r....- ...... 

Wages  paid  per  day  (week  of  66  hours')  in  factories  and  mills  in  Bouen. 


Description  of  employment. 


WXAVBHS. 

Laborers,  porters,  or  rough  workers 

Laborers  in  regnlar  work 

Mechanics 

Maaona,  Btoksn,  wood-turners 


Average 
wages. 


$0  62 

72 

1  08 

64 


DescriptioiL  of  employment. 


Wbavsbb— Continued. 

Foremen  of  spinners  and  weavers 

Children 

Women 


Av< 
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v.— Mines  and  HiNiNa. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  kours  in  and  in  connection  toiih  mine$  in  Bourn, 


Beacrlption  of  employment. 


Miner: 
Coal . 
Stone 
Iron.. 


IS 

6 

4 


Wages  paid  per  week  ofG6  hours  in  and  in  connection  tcith  quarries  in  the  department  of  Qironde, 


Description  of  employment 


DriHen 

Foremen 

Hand-barrow  and  crow-bar  laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$3  82 
627 
8  48 


Description  of  employment. 


Mine  setters. 
Stone  cotters 


ISS6 

872 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  42  and  60  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  mines  in  the  tUstriet 

of  Marseilles, 


Description  of  employment 


In  the  mines  <42  hoars)  : 

Miners 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$3  85 
8  47 


Description  of  emplojrment 


Outside  the  mines  (00  hours) : 

Women. ..» 

Boys 


1  15 


VI.— Railway  BMPLOYifes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  in  Bheims. 


Description  of  employment 


Bnglne  drivers 

Stokers 

Condactors 

Brakemen 

Chief  station  masters.. 

AsHistants 

Watchmen 

Cliief  baggage  masters 

Assistants  .•^. 

Foremen  of  the  porters 
Porters  and  servants  . . 
Overseersof  workmen  . 

Freight  agents 

Chiefs  of  engine  depots 


Average 
wages. 


$24  13 
24  13 
24  13 

20  01 
24  13 

21  54 
10  30 
10  30 
16  10 
24  13 
10  30 
21  71 
24  13 
28  95 


Description  of  employment 


Chiefs  of  bnreaos 

Hv»ad  clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Telegraph  operators 

Lampists 

Switchmen 

Controllers 

Ticket  agents 

Yard  masters  

Chiefs  of  constmction  gangs 

Chief  of  masonry 

Trackmen 

Greasers  and  cleaners 


128  95 
21  64 
19M 
2154 
19  80 
21  51 
88  95 
19  80 
28  95 
2151 
28  95 
14  48 
680 


Wa^es  paid  per  month  to  raihoay  employis  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  Me  engines  and  cars,  linemenf  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  department  of  Gironde. 


Description  of  employment. 


Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Chiefs  of  baggage 

Chiefti  of  bureaus.... 

Chief  dt^rks 

Chiefs  of  stations : 

In  cities 

In  towns 

Chiefs  of  workmen 

Chiefs  of  the  porters 

ChiefB  of  the  freight  and  engine  depots 

Clerks 

Conductors 

Controllers 


Avenge 

wages. 

$27  20 

15  60 

29  84 

65  18 

48  66 

62  30 

25  26 

25  26 

25  26 

M  86 

24  39 

28  06 

28  34 

Description  of  employment 


Engine  drivers  (engineers) 

Employes  at  telegraph  stations 

Greasers 

Lampists 

Overseers  of  workmen 

Porters  and  servants 

Signalmen 

Stokers  (firemen) 

Switchmen 

Ticket  agents: 

Male 

Female 

Watchmen  and  trackmen 

Workmen 


$34  89 

28  21 

18  95 

18  95 

18  95 

3823 

25  86 

19  90 

18  96 

84  01 

10  98 

28  23 

17  19 
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IfflfN  paid  per  wumJUk  to  raUwm  emplajf4$  {tkote  etufoged  dlwut  gtatUma,  oi  well  a$  (ho$S 
emffojfed  on  the  enginei  and  oars,  Unemen,  railroad  lahortrs,  ^c.)  in  Bouen, 


DMCriptloii  of  employment. 


StittonBMten per  month.. 

StedDnelerke do 

Piorton.. ................  ..........do. ... 

TMiton do 

Gmrdi .....do 

Brakfimwui ....do 

Waifi  tmd  workt  dgpa/rtmtnL 

Uikilet  nperintendents — per  month . . 

AMutnit  •nperintandentB do 

Cterki do... 

DnfiaMn do 

foRBu  pbUdayer do 

Platebyen do... 

eofTu^^  ankd  wagon  dtpart- 


ATomge 
wages. 


foianai  of  mnnlng  (sheds) : 

Salary per  month. 

Pwminins.. do... 

Ssgioe  driven : 

Sakry do... 

Fnuiiiiiis ^ do... 


I6S00 
WOO 
19  00 

27  00 

28  50 
S5  00 


75  CO 
40  00 
87  00 
37  00 
87  00 
17  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Ayersge 


82  50 
15  00 

39  50 
850 


XoeomoCive,  earriagt,  and  wagon  dt^a/rU 
flisfit— Continned. 

Firemen: 

Wages per  month. 

Piemiums do... 

Greasers ■ do... 

Clcaneis per  day. 

Foremen  in  the  works per  month . 

Draftsmen do... 

Clerks do... 

Smiths... per  day. 

Strikers do... 

Fitters do... 

Tnmers ...do... 

Machinemen do... 

Brecters do... 

Boiler-makers do. . . 

Coppersmiths do . . . 

Joiners....; do... 

Trimmers do... 

Painters do... 

Molders do... 

Pattem«makers do. . . 

Mesons do... 

Laborers do... 


$85  00 

8  50 

27  00 

70 

87  50 

57  60 

62  80 

1  20 

85 

00 

00 

86 

15 

90 

10 

00 

95 

00 

00 

30 

00 

70 


vn. 


-TABDS  AND  SHIP-BUILDINa. 


^^apoidper  week  of  60  hours  in  sk^gardo—disHnguisking  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
ouUding — in  ike  district  of  Marseilles  and  the  dq^rtment  of  Crironde, 


Deieription  of  employment. 


Ins-aUpboflding: 

J;*tiie  hands  and  planers  . 

Swnmlths 

S2*?^  workers 

{^^ud  beaten 

{Wing  hiidi'.  '.V..'.'.V.', 

{"•chineiHiiichers 

ffksniibs  and  strikers. 
iSS^  and  mold  makers . 
23|<*rp«nter8 


Saa-; 


ATerage 

wages. 

$5  21 

5  21 

5  21 

483 

487 

456 

408 

428 

6  14 

6  21 

626 

6  79 

492 

488 

8  70 

489 

488 

880 

Description  of  employment. 


DKrABIMKHT  OF  OIBOHDB. 


Irou-shi 


1-shipbailding: 
Blaoksmiths ... 


Carpenters 

Drillers 

Foremeir 

Joiners* 

Laborers 

RiToters 

Strikers 

Wood-ship  boilding : 

Calkers 

Carpenters 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Painters 


Eifrgers 
SaU  makers 


Arerage 

wages. 

•8  74 

886 

895 

10  22 

790 

848 

889 

483 

895 

895 

10  22 

846 

480 

605 

545 

^VpnatioM  in  aU  the  classes  in  KaiaeiUes  reoeiye  one-thixd  of  the  Aill  wages. 
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YIIL— Seamen^  wages. 

Wa{iea  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  meny-disUngwiskhif  between  oeean^  eemet  emd 
river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  Bouen,  MarseiUeSf  and  the  diparHnent  of 
CHronde, 


Desoriptiini  of  employment 


BOUBH 

Steamer,  1,500  tone,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward  — 

At-Kistfint  steward 

Assistant  cook 

Lar  ps 

A.B 

Chit  r  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Thiitl  engineer 

Fourth  engineer 

Storek  eeper 

Firemen 

SaO,  1,800  tone,  /oreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  steward 

A.  B 

Sail,  SO0tone,/&reigntraie. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  seamen 

Boatswain 

A.  B 

Alii,  eoaeUng  trade. 

A.B 


Long  voyage. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Boatswain 

Ahle  seamen ^ 

Ordinary  seamen 

Ship-carpenters 

Steward  .lll"*.*'.!!l!lir!!!! 
Boy 

Ooaeting  trade. 

Captain 

Mate 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boy 


Ayerage 

wagea. 

$48  60 

84  06 

24  33 

24  83 

20  10 

29  10 

0  73 

073 

21  80 

10  46 

87  60 

58  80 

38  02 

84  06 

23  11 

20  67 

20  10 

88  02 

84  06 

14  50 

81  62 

21  80 

10  46 

17  02 

14  50 

17  02 

55  00 

20  00 

24  00 

17  87 

11  58 

7  00 

15  44 

15  44 

11  68 

482 

20  00 

17  87 

18  51 

772 

570 

DeaoriptUm  of  employment. 


Mabsbillss— Contfamed. 


Sieamehip 


Chief  engic 

Assistant 

Firemen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Ordinary 

Coal-heavers 

Deck  hands 

DBFABTIOHTOF  OIBOHDB. 

Oeean  eteqmere. 

Captain 

Second  captain 

Lieatenant 

Purser 

Sargeon 

Chief  engineer 
Second  eni  ' 
Third  eni 
Boatsw 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Firstcook 

Second  oooks 

Firemen 

Coal-heayers 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Cabin*boys 

Waiters 

Chambermaids  or  stewaxdess 

Oeean  eaiKng  tsusto. 

Captain 

First  offloer 

Second  officer 

Seamen ^.. 

Coasting  veesele. 

Captain 

Boatswain 

Seamen 

Sieernavigation^  steam  and  saSL 

Captain 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Seamen 


f77a0 
40  00 

10  M 

17  87 
15  40 

18  50 
U60 


87  56 


88  00 
38  00 
07  56 
48  25 
83  78 
21  SS 

10  80 
88  18 
88  18 

11  68 
81  88 
14  48 
1158 

880 

488 

U  58 

U  68 


61  85 
88  86 
17  87 
U58 


81  OS 
14  48 
U  68 


80  10 
14  48 
18  44 
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IX.-*Shop  waobb. 

WrngmptM  im  9k€p$,  wholMole  or  retail,  to  maU$  and  ftmaletf  in  Bordeaux,  Bkeime,  Bauen 

and  MareeiUee. 


Dworiptlon  of  CMptoymaiit. 


(Per  nMHitb  of  288  honn.) 

BooK'koepora  •••••••••••••••• 

Clerka 

Salesmeii 

DeliTerynien 

Doorkeepers 

Watchman 

fiook-keepen ! 

Model-women 

Millinen 

Saleowomen 

Sewing  giris 

(t*er  week  of  72  hoon.) 

Clerks,  flnit  daas 

Clerks,  seeond  olsss 

Porters 

Clerks,  first  oIms 


▲verage 

wages. 

$18  88 

16  88 

*16  44 

7  72 

772 

772 

J6  88 

li  58 

12  i»6 

12  06 

380 

7  42 

503 

550 

208 

228 

Deserlption  of  employment.* 


BOUXN. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Befall  grocers,  &o. : 

Head  asaistaiit  (eight  years'  appren- 
ticeship), maturing  the  staff 

Head  salesman  (five  years'  appren- 
ticeship)   

Salesman  (two  years'  apprenticeship) 

DeliTerer  of  goods 

CeUarman  (charge  of  yanlts) 

XABSBILLU. 

(Per  week  of  48  to  72  honrs. ) 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Clerks,  commercial  houses 

Clerks,  bMiking 

Book-keepers  

Cashiers. : 


Ayerage 


5 


15  44 


0  85 

5  70 

5  70 

to 

772 

tl3  51 

8  00 

3  10 

7  42 

5  70 

800 

11  13 

*  And  2per  cent,  on  all  sales  they  make. 


t  Without  board  or  lodging. 


X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wa§e$  paid  to  koueekold  $ervante(town9  and  ciHea)  in  Marseilles,  the  department  of  Gironde, 

and  Bhdme. 


Description  of  employment^ 


MABSBILIJtS. 

(Per  month.) 


Cooks,  male,  per  month. 
Cooks,  female 


Dry-nnr«es  (young  girls) 

Coafhmea,  boarded. 

Coschoien,  not  boarded. 
Yslct  de  ehambre 


DKPAXTMXirr  OF  GIBOXDK. 

(Per  month.)  . 


Malm: 

Batlers.... 

C<»k8 

Waiters... 
Coachmen 


Average 
wages. 


124  12 

8  75 

6  78 

1158 

424 

18  30 

24  12 

11  58 


12  78 

3  30 

12  70 

12  78 


Bescription  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


DEPABTMJurr  OF  GiBONDK^-Continned. 
(Per  month.) 

Femal<^s : 

Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Narses 

Waiters. 

Wet-nurses - 

BHE1M8. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Males: 

Men  servsnts  (butlers,  &c.) 

Coachmen 

Valet 

fl*emales :  • 

Cooks 

Chambennaid  s 

Domestio  maids 

Nurses  for  children 


$3  30 
5  23 
3  30 
2  72 

16  45 


14  87 

14  87 

8  00 

6  42 
800 
8  00 
800 
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XI.— AaBIOTJIiTUSAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agrUmltural  laharers  and  household  (coMmtry)  eonxunU  in  Rheime,  deparimmU 

of  Gironde,  A^arseUlee  oiui  Boien, 


DeiorlptioilL  of  employment. 


BHKIKS. 

Hales: 

Plowmen* per  month. 

General  men  * do. . . 

Hejdftmen  * do. . . 

Shepherdst do... 

Females : 

DairymaidB  * do. . . 

Farm  servants* do... 

DXPABTICUIT  OF  OIRONDK. 

Females: 

Chambennaids  I per  mouth . 

.  Cooks do... 

Children do... 

Ijiborers do. . . 

Laborers per  year. 

MiUes: 

Laborers* per  day. 

Laborers  t do . . . 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$10  02 

7  23 

d  00 

19  07 

866 
4  42 


2  38 

3  20 
1  03 
625 

75  00 


0  80 
0  51 


DeeetiptUm  of  employment. 


DBF ABTMBHT  OF  QIBOXDK-^Coil'd. 

Males— Continued. 

Laborers  t per  year. 

Laborers* do... 

Shepherds* do... 

Vine-dressers* do. . . 

Wine-makers do... 


$ 


Farm  hands,  males per  day. 

Farm  hands,  women do. . . 

For  man.  horse,  and  plow. . . .  do. . . 

Spadingll  

Stonemasons  (for  bnHding  walla) . 
Boys 


BOUEN. 

Laborer,  harrower,  carter,  manorer, 
digger,  sower( pernumtti.. 


flMlO 
70  10 
75  00 
79  10 
70  10 


57 

17 

187 

10  05  to  0  10 


2  80  to  5  78 


*  With  board.  t  Without  board.  |  With  board  and  lodging. 

$  Farming  land  in  the  district  is  divided  into  very  small  tracts,  each  of  whioh  is  workedoy  the 
farmer  and  his  family  so  that  outside  help  is  rarely  employed  exeept  for  short  periods,  toA  is  then 
paid  by  the  day.  Laborers  at  the  above  prices  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

II  By  the  Job  per  square  meters,  acoording  to  tne  nature  of  ground. 

XV.— Pl^INTEES  AND  PEINTINO  0FFI0E8. 

Statement  ahoteing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (eompositors,  pressmen,  proof-read' 
erSf  ^0.)  in  the  dq^rtment  of  Gironde,  Boufin,  marseiUes  and  Bhtims, 


Description  of  employment. 


DKFABnOKT  OF  OIBOHDB. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours). 

Newspapers : 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Laborers 

Job  offices: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

Laborers 

BOUXN. 

(Per week  of  60  hours.) 

Foremen  and  proof-readers 

Compositors 

Printer,  or  machine-worker. ..... 

Layer-on ., 

Papers^ 


Average 

wages. 

16  76 

6  76 

6  76 

858 

627 

096 

612 

5  12 

852 

5  40. 

660 

780 

480 

480 

Description  of  employment. 


(Per  week  of  70  hours.) 

Compodtoirs 

Power-press  ftnemen 

Power-pressmen 

FdlderB  (women) 

Proof-readers 

BHUMB. 

(Per  week  of  66  hours.) 

Foremen. ....................... 

Assistants 

Compositors,  newspaper  and  book  work 
Job  printers.. 
Pressmen 

Assistants 
Lithographers 
Sngraven . . . . . 
Book-binders . 
Paper>mlers 
Press-ft  ' 
Folders 


743 
810 
668 
268 
11  00 


U6B 
788 
084 
688 
788 
847 
570 

12  45 
724 

11  87 
203 
289 
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Belgium  is  a  most  active,  industrial  nation.  With  an  area  no  larger 
than  Maryland  and  a  popnlation  of  some  6,000,000,  its  occupations  are 
diverse,  its  inhabitants  industrious  and  economical,  and  harmony  pre- 
vaOs  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

As  iUustrative  of  the  regard  which  Belgian  employers  entertain  for 
their  operatives  the  great  luien  fiEtctory  of  M.  Eey,  ainSy  at  BuysbroiBck, 
near  Brussels,  may  1^  taken  as  a  signal  example. 

This  factory,  according  to  Consul  Wilson,  from  whose  report  these 
interesting  abstracts  are  taken,  employs  3,000  operatives.    Three  per 
cent  of  the  wages  of  all  the  workers  is  retained  by  the  proprietor  for 
an  **  invalid  and  x)ension  fund."    This  entitles  every  employ^  to  the  daily 
attendance  of  a  physician,  free  of  charge,  during  illness.    Invalids  also 
receive  one-half  their  wages,  and  when  convalescing  are  provided  with 
meat  and  wine,  as  the  physician  prescribes.    Women  giving  birth  to 
children  receive  gratuitous  attendance.     When  a  married  workman 
dies  bis  widow  receives  a  x>ension  equal  to  one- third  of  his  earnings  for 
three  years,  if  he  has  been  less  than  ten  years  in  M.  Bey's  employ,  and 
one-balf  his  rate  of  wages  if  he  has  been  employed  over  ten  years.    As 
a  general  thing,  however^  this  pension  is  continued  until  the  children 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.    A  pension  of  $5.79  per  month  is 
paid,  for  life,  to  all  invalided  workmen  after  15  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  factory. 

M.  Bey  buys  all  food  supplies  at  wholesale  and  sells  the  same  to  his 
employ^,  with  an  addition  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses.  If 
mj  fand  should  accrue  from  this  transaction  it  is  held  in  reserve  and 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people. 

There  is  a  school  and  also  a  savings-bank  in  connection  with  the 
factory  for  the  boy  employes.  To  encourage  boys  in  economical  ways, 
M.  Bey  pays  10  per  cent,  interest  on  all  sums  up  to  300  francs,  and 
7i  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above  that  amount.  At  the  age  of  20  the  boys 
come  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  adult  work- people 
aw  subject 

"Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  are  employed  by  M.  Eey  to  teach  the 
children  of  his  employes.  For  this  purpose  two  buildings  are  set  apart, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  being  about  350. 

Every  workman  can  dei>osit  his  savings  in  the  "General  Workmen's 
Bank,"  and  receive  5  per  cent,  interest.  This  money  is  returned  on 
demand.  A  workman  having  in  this  bank,  say,  a  sum  of  $200,  can  obtain 
a  sufficient  loan  to  enable  him  to  build  his  own  house.  M.  Eey  has 
about  80  houses,  of  three  to  six  rooms,  with  gardens  attached,  which 
he  rents  at  about  half-price  to  ineritorious  workmen. 

Consul  Wilson  describes  a  woolen  mill,  "  Soci4t6  anonyme  de  Loth," 
in  his  district,  employing  1,500  working  people,  and  conducted  on  even 
more  paternal  principles  than  that  of  M.  Eey ;  and  indeed  all  the  fac- 
tories visited  by  the  consul  seem  to  be  conducted  on  similar  generous 
theories* 

There  is  little  antagonism,  adds  Consul  Williams,  between  employer 
and  employ^  in  Belgium.  The  employes  finding  the  employers  in- 
terested in  their  general  welfare  place  themselves  almost  entirely  in 
thdr  hands.  The  trust,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  betrayed.  It  is  this 
mutoal  fieeling  which  gives  the  Belgian  manufacturers  the  principal 
advantage  which  enables  them  to  compete  in  cheapness  and  quality  of 
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manafactnres  with  other  European  nations  of  greater  power^  organiza- 
tion and  capitalized  wealth. 

The  following  is  an  interview  with  a  miller  in  Liege,  reported  by  Ck>n- 
sal  Tanner: 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children;  earns  $5.30  a  week;  two  of  his 
daughters  earn  a  like  sam;  lives  in  a  little  cottage;  can  save  no 
money;  if  he  should  get  sick  would  go  to  the  hospital;  has  a  son 
who  will  also  be  a  miller,  as  his  fathers  before  him  have  all  been; 
don't  want  to  become  rich,  for  if  he  were  rich  he  would  still  labor; 
loves  labor;  never  has  any  trouble  save  on  holidays,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  idle;  all  excesses  committed  by  workingmen  are  com- 
mitted on  holidays;  rich  people  seem  unhappy;  cares  nothing  for 
riches;  cares  for  nothing  but  health  and  work,  and  work  means 
health;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  laughs  daily  at  his  master's 
son  taking  exercise  in  his  gymnasium  or  running  like  a  madman  in 
his  garden,  seeking  for  that  which  the  workingman  finds  in  his 
work — ^health.  Eats  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  with  coffee, 
before  going  to  work;  at  noon  goes  home  for  dinner  and  has  soap, 
with  a  little  salad  sometimes,  and  potatoes,  and  then  supper;  eats 
meat  on  family  f(6te  days  only ;.  the  family  cares  very  little  for  meat 
and  does  not  feel  being  deprived  thereof;  all  are  content  with  their 
condition  and  do  not  bother  themselves  about  any  other. 

These  general  details  concerning  the  labor  conditions  of  Belgium 
have  been  here  repeated,  as  both  Consuls  Wilson  and  Tanner  seem  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  content  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  Belgian  labor  are  in  genersd 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  outside  of 
England,  France  and  Denmark. 

Consul  Tanner's  report  gives  some  graphic  statistics  on  the  important 
subject  of  female  labor.  Official  figures  showed  that  in  1880  the  number 
of  work-people  in  Belgium  amounted  to  2,620,000,  of  which  1,824,000 
(65  per  cent.)  were  females.  Consul  Tanner  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
agriculture  was  embraced  in  this  computation. 

Out  of  a  total  employment  of  23,569  persons  in  the  mines  in  his  con- 
sular district,  13,569  were  women,  girls  and  boys.  This  employment  of 
women  and  young  girls  in  the  mines  has  an  injurious  effect  on  their  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being.  In  the  celebrated  John  Cockrell  mines,  near 
Liege,  employing  11,000  persons,  where  men  and  women  do  the  same 
kind  of  and  as  much  work,  the  women  receive  on  an  average  one  franc 
per  day  less  than  the  men. 

Consul  Tanner  gives  the  following  as  a  fair  average  of  the  daily 
wages  paid  to  female  labor  throughout  Belgium :  Coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines,  35  to  65  cents ;  farm  laborers,  20  to  40  cents;  servants,  10  to  25 
cents,  and  found ;  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  and  milliners,  25  cents  to  $1 ; 
operatives  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  10  to  65  cents ;  street-sweepers,  10  to 
45  cents ;  clerks,  10  to  65  cents ;  oonnesj  25  to  75  cents ;  washwomen,  25 
to  35  cents ;  starchers  and  ironers,  25  to  35  cents ;  general  laboring  wo- 
men, 35  to  65  cents. 

Shoptending  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women  in  Belgium,  retail  trade 
being  principally  carried  on  by  the  female  portion  of  the  famUiea. 

The  consul  at  Antwerp  reports  that  '4t  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob* 
tain  much  information  in  Antwerp  upon  this  subject,  as  most  employers 
guard  their  business  very  closely,  and  refuse  to  give  any  particidarB 
regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use  in  the  United  States.'' 
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CoDSol  Polaohek,  of  Ohent,  in  his  very  valuable  report,  makes  this 
acknowledfirment:  ^^I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  numeroas  kind- 
oenes  received  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
this  district.  Their  generons  aid  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  this  report 
with  such  minute  detoil.'' 

The  laborers  of  Ohent,  according  to  the  consul's  report,  work  gener- 
ally by  the  hour,  the  hoars  of  labor  being  12  in  summer  and  10  in  win- 
ter^  and  the  daily  wages  range  all  the  way  from  20  cents  to  $1.50.    The 
ayerage  wages  for  skUled  mechanics,  as  will  be  se^n  in  the  tables  further 
on,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  $4  and  laborers  at  $3  per  week.    The 
^oeral  rates  of  wages  have  increased  10  per  cent*  since  1878,  but  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  working-people  has  increased  in  like  proiK)rtions,  the 
savings  are  no  more  than  formerly. 

The  contentment  and  well-being  of  the  workingmen  of  Ghent  are  fully 
illQstrated  by  the  fisMst  that  there  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  the  dis- 
!net.  The  laboring  classes,  writes  the  consul,  are  fond  of  their  homes : 
heir  treatment  is  kind  and  humane;  they  enjoy  their  recreations,  and 
)osse88  great  love  for  their  birthplace. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  female  laborers  of  Ghent  is  given 
IS  follows :  Manufacturing  and  mechanical^  4,675 ;  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, 2,210;  professional  and  personal,  including  government  clerks, 
eachers,  artists,  laundresses,  musicians,  &c.,  856 ;  agricultural,  750 ;  all 
»ther  pursuits,  446 ;  total,  8,937. 

The  wages  paid  to  female  laborers  average  from  15  cent^  to  95  cent43  per 
lay,  llie  average  wages  in  factories  being  38  cents.  The  hours  of  labor 
n  industrial  and  mechanical  employment  are  from  11  to  13  per  day;  in 
Jl  other  employments  9  to  10. 

Men  and  women  work  on  an  equality  in  employments  except  as  to 
nftges,  in  which  the  usual  disparity  prevails. 

The  following  interview  with  a  mechanic  in  a  paper-mill  in  Ghent  will 
erve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  laborers  live  in  that  city: 

A  paper-maker;  forty -four  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  five  children, 
the  oldest  sixteen  and  the  youngest  six  years ;  earns  77  cents  per 
day,  although  the  average  earnings  in  the  mill  do  not  exceed  58 
cents  per  day ;  hours  of  labor  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hours 
for  eating ;  his  wife  works  also,  and  two  of  his  children  earn  some- 
thing every  week,  without  which  he  could  not  get  along ;  his  own 
earnings  average  $120  per  year ;  his  family  expenses  are  $172.50 
I^er  year,  viz,  rent,  $19.30;  clothing,  $28.95;  food  and  fuel,  $104.95; 
school  tax  and  other  incidentals,  $19.30;  thus  leaving  $52.50  to  be 
I>aid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children ;  with  steady 
work  and  no  sickness  can  save  from  $30  to  $40  per  year. 

The  following  general  statements,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
evend  consuls,  will  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades 
ind  industries  in  Belgium. 
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L— OBNEBAL   TBADB8. 
Average  wag€$  jwid  per  week. 


Oooapatioiit. 


BUILDDIO  TRADM. 


BiifiUmn  ..... 

Hodcarrien 
Mmohb 

Tend«n 

PlMterers 

Tenders..... 

Slfttere 

Roofers .'. 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AaeistSBts  .. 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 


OTBXB  TRADM. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths , 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Briokmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Braas-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers..: x. 

DiBtillers , 

Drivers , 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  &o 

Street  railways 

Dyers , 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Batters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . . 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

TaUors..-. 

Telegrsph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Wearefs  (outside  of  ndlls)  ., 


Antwerp. 


H 

8 
8 


40 
IS 
M 


8  U 


4 
8 
5 


40 
18 
00 


440 
8  05 
406 
4  16 


8  70 
560 
246 
468 
890 
890 
800 


600 
4  66 

660 
8  47 
4  65 
887 


2  06 
8  00 
468 


7  68 
440 


4  06 
660 
8  47 
580 


580 
745 
500 
680 


500 


460 

6  60 
8  47 


Bmssela. 


04 

8 
4 
8 
4 
8 
5 
5 


88 

89 
88 


70 
70 
8  47 
678 
289 
488 
670 


621 
688 
886 

5  79 
579 
621 
681 
686 
679 
581 

6  75 
5  21 


5  21 


482 
3  86 
468 

6  75 
686 
5  79 
886 
579 
695 
868 
8  47 
579 


579 

6  40 

7  42 
679 


482 


679 
581 
742 
488 

679 


Ghent 


04  02 
2  88 
4  02 
288 

4  02 
2  88 
462 
462 
288 
462 
228 
888 
402 


848 
6  18 
288 

228 
402 
808 
898 
468 
4  87 
402 
4  87 
4  41 
520 
8  93 


8 

4 


87 


8  17 


5 
4 
5 
2 
8 
8 
5 
3 
4 


70 
82 
20 
88 

08 
98 
20 
17 
87 


800 


liege. 


A]] 
ft 


$6  00 
400 

6  05 
8  00 
540 
8  50 
444 
460 
880 

7  05 

8  50 
8  66 
606 


5 

4 
4 


80 
95 
00 


8  70 


4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
7 
7 


00 
60 
80 
50 
00 
25 
00 
60 
00 
60 


96 
86 
00 
60 
90 
60 
00 
96 
00 
00 
00 
00 


893 
456 

7  10 
6  16 
882 


872 
6  16 
64 
50 
8  72 
664 


6 

5 


7  00 
900 
6  10 


650 
700 
6  00 
660 
600 
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n.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wagm  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  factories  and  mills  in  Verviers. 


loiiptlon  of  flmpU^nieBt. 


rtiiig 

Mtf. 

<n,t9iMl6n 
elothdjBn: 

i  .ZV.W.l 

rding: 

neer 

ndhaad.  .. 
t-fErinder  ... 

BMBlkaDd.. 

nm 

B-ilxtIt 


Ayerage 
wagea. 

$8  00 
2  75 

480 
880 

040 
040 

•11  00 
800 
4  00 
380 

000 
550 
400 

Deaoriptkm  of  employment. 


Dressing; 

Overseer 

Secondhand 

Dressers 

Weaytng: 

Overseer 

Second  band...., 

Section  hands 

Weavers 

Finishing: 

Overseer 

Second  hand ^ 

Burling  hands,  women 

Scourers,  doth 

Fnllers 

Giggers  and  teaseling. 

Pressors 

Shearers 


$4  75 
400 
400 


10 
8 

8 
6 


00 
00 
00 


8  50 
8  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Weges  pa)id  per  week  of  60  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  BrusmlSf  Belgium, 


Hoi^tloB  of  omploymenti 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wagea. 

Iwolwn,  man 

$2  04 

234 
284 
1  14 
1  38 
294 
250 
4  08 
294 
138 

WOOLBN  MILIil. 

Wool-sorters,  men 

$8  80 

Iwchsrs^  boys   ^^^u^....u..u 

Wool-combers,  women ....' 

2  18 

Msbenirmen 

Wool-sninners.  men 

8  10 

Midtsrs.  bo^s 

Assistant  spinners,  men 

8  80 

■i  boTsaoa  dzls 

Wool-spinners,  women 

2  18 

L  m^  tod  vomen  ............ 

Wool  sDinners. bovs 

1  44 

R-Bschine  tenders,  women 

ijBuebine  tenders,  men 

Weavers,  men 

462 

Weavers,  women 

3  80 

ic  ud  flniohins.  men 

D vers  and  finishers -•■. .......r-- 

8  80 

>(  Pod  finishing,  boys 

^     ' 

Bten,  machinists,  locksmiths,  firemen,  Ao.,  attached  to  mills  and  factories  receive  an  avenga 
pcrweakof  OOhonrs. 

m.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 

psii  per  week  of  60  hours  in  foundries,  mtuihine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Brussels 

district. 


tMupUon  of  employment. 

Average 
wagea. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

sLAsr  ruBVAcn. 

4MB 

$3  77 
2  81 

1  18 

2  81 

5  70 
4  05 

7  72 
868 

8  47 
232 

MACHOn  AHD  BOILBB  SHOPS. 

Blacksmiths •.... 

$5  79 

itSBtS 

Strikers 

8  47 

Turners 

6  79 

irlnneiir .,...., ,,..... 

Screw  and  nat  makers 

4  05 

fioiler-makers  ......................... 

4  82 

AsAistants  .x, ..x.........x...rxT 

8  47 

Machinists     ,..^-,'.Trrr............m-,rTT 

679 

Idlon 

FOUNDRIES. 
Model-makers 

nddlera 

ers 

tBt%  ..'. 

579 

ASDfB ,.,,..    .          .. 

Moldera  ............................... 

488 

Other  workmen ^ . r T r -  -r t^..,^^-.. 

8  47 

93 
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lY.— Olass-workbbs. 

WtiffeB  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  to  gJaee-worJcere  in  Vol  8U  Lambert^  meat  lAege, 


Deioilptlan  of  employment. 


Laborers.' 

Artists 

Hechenics'  laborers  ... 

Mecbaoics 

Qlass  grinders 

Women  (experienced)  . 

Polisbers  (lH>ys) 

Casting-ball  mixers — 
Fomaoe  and  table  men 

Pot  makers 

Women  (girls) 


Ayenge 

wagea. 

$4  80 

13  00 

5  00 

800 

10  02 

860 

320 

600 

0  86 

7  68 

800 

Deao^tlai  of  empk^ymeni. 


Wareboaae  packers 

Sandmen 

Plaster  turners 

Smootbers  and  OTerseers 

Polisbers 

Blowers 

Assistants 

Stokers 

FlAtteners 

Cutters 


16  00 

600 

790 

0  76 

750 

16  50 

000 

560 

550 

540 

Wdgea  paid  per  month  o/260  hours  to  gXass-worlcers  in  the  consular  district  of  Brussels. 


Description  of  employment. 


Piremen 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Blowers  v 

Chktberers 

First  teasers*  .. 
Second  teasers  * 


ATcrage 

wages. 

$2128 

48  25 

14  47 

06  50 

33  77 

46  32 

88  60 

I>esorlption  of  employment. 


Tblrd  teasers* 

Pbitteners 

Cutters 

Packers 

BbMjksmitbs 

Laborers per  day 


$»81 
83  77 
24  12 
17  87 
10  80 
60 


*  Tbree  for  OTcry  ftimace. 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  or  week  of  64  hours,  in  and  in  connection  with  a  coal  mine  near  lAege, 


Description  of  employment. 


Women 


I8  60 
840 
800 


Wages  in  mines  in  the  Brussels  dietrid. 


Deaozlption  of  employment. 


DITDKB  OBOUHD. 

Cbief  OTerseers permontb. 

Assistant  overseers do 

Weiffbmaeters do 

Workmen  in  galleries per  day  of  10  boors. 

Laborers  for  remoying  d6bris do 

Girls: 

From  14  to  16  years .do 

Over  16  years do 

Pit  wafcon  bands  for  baullDg  ooid  to  sbaft : 
ICales: 

From  1 2  to  16  years per  day . 

Over  16  years do 

Females: 

From  12  to  16  years do 

Overl6  years do 

Miners  in  deep  veins  <12  lioura) do 

Otber  miners  (12  bours)   do 

Laborers  in  pits  (12  hours) do 


$88  81 

27  08 

28  06 
$0  60  to  $0  88 

21  50 


81 


10 
48 


87 


78       111 
78       100 
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Wd(fe$  in  mime»  in  the  BruueU  ^tairic^— Continued. 


Dotoiiptlon  of  oniploynsnt. 


Ayerage 
wages. 


▲BOTX  OBOUHD. 

WatohmeD p«r  day  of  10  hours. 

Msdiiniats '...... do 

do 


Mn 

Womoi 

BojBOTcrieyeaxs. 
OiriBOTflTie 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


42 
27 
18 
16 


$0  86 
77 
68 

58 
85 
37 
29 


Wogei  paid  per  week  of  60  k(mr$f  in  and  in  eanneotian  with  coal  mines  in  the  Antwerp 

dietrict. 


Deteriptton  of  employmeni. 

■iiMWi mdcHTOizid  •••■«•••■.. 

SorfiMeDdoen 

Feaiales: 

AboToSlyesrs 

Fraoieto21y«an 

I^waUtoieyean 

Under  14  yean 

Bsya  in  mines: 

tmn  14  to  10  yean 


ATorage 


$4  96 
496to407 

407 
1  96 
1  74 
138 

196 
1  74 
188 
108 

1  08      1  92 


Deeeriptlon  of  employment. 


Boya  in  mines: 

Under  14  yean 

Boys  on  snrfaoe : 

From  14  to  16  yean 
Under  14  yean 

Jolnen 

Blacksmiths 

Adjnsten 

Laboren 


Average 
wages. 


$1  92  to  1  68 

1  68 
1  20 
5  22 

5  22 

6  22 
3  48 


VI.— Bailway  employes. 

We^  paid  per  monih  to  raUway  employ^  (ihoee  engaged  about  stations  y  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linemen,  railroad  laborers ,  ^o.)  in  Belgium.* 


BesflrlpUon  of  employment. 


Msddnisl  and  engineer . 
CmAaeton,.. 71777...., 


Switdoaan 


ATorage 
wages. 


138  00 
83  00 
21  60 
21  60 


Description  of  employment. 


Train  hands 

Road  hands 

Overseen 

Chiefs  of  stations 


Avenge 
wages. 


$21  00 
20  50 
22  50 
68  00 


*  Ballwaya  in  Belginm  operated  by  the  Government. 
Soii.i-.An  em^ojte  of  Ckyrenmient  are  pensiooed  after  a  certain  nnmber  of  yean  of  service. 

Vn. — ShIP-YABDS  and  SHIP-BUILDmG. 
Wagee  paid  per  weeik  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Antwerp, 


Description  of  employment. 
Beatboiidm 


Avenge 
wages. 


|7  60 
7  60 
7  60 
6  55 
600 


I 
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YIIL— SBAMBNH9  WAOB8. 
Wagm  paid  per  monik  to  §eanim  [ofeen  mud  mm)  In  Antwerp. 


Desoilptloin  of  omploymeiil 


C^itelns 

FInt  mates 

Saoond  mates 

Chief  enicineoTB . . . 
Second  engineers . 
Third  engineers  .. 

Doctors 

Head  steward 

Assistant  steward 
Headoooks 


ATorage 

wages. 

$10100 

60  00 

84  76 

80  48 

68  07 

88  60 

40  21 

81  85 

10  80 

27  80 

of 


Asststsat  oooka. 


Carpenters 

Boatswains 

fleoond  hoatawaiaa. 
Lamp-trimmers.... 
IPiremen .......... . 


Trimmers. 


At« 


Oooaii  taittfi^  vosmZ*. 


E£«— Shop  wagbs« 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  ihopsj  wkoleeaU  and  retaUf  to  malee  ondfemdleBf  in  Bnued 


Description  of  employment. 


Book-keepers 

Foreign  correspondents . 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

TrsTcling  salesmen 


ATorage 
wages. 

$482  60 
886  00 
847  40 
289  50 
886  00 

Desoriptiim  of  empliqmsnl 


Assistant  derks,  males 

Female  clerks 

Warehonsemen 

Bojrs 


ATI 


m 
a 


Female  clerks  in  retail  stores  nsoally  reoeive  from  $8.86  to  $4.88  per  month,  when  boardei 
lodged.  Salesmen,  in  addition  to  their  salarieo,  generallj  receiTO  a  commission  of  1  per  cent,  on  i 
TraTcUng  sslesmen  reoeiTC  fh>m  $1.88  to  $2.70  per  day  lor  traToUng  expenses  heaides  salaries 


X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities. 

Wages  paid  per  wionth  to  household  servants  (towns  and  eMee)  in  Be^finm. 


Description  of  emplo3rment 

Average 
wages. 

Deooriptkm  of  emphqrmsnl 

ATI 

wa 

or  AND  NKAB  LDBOB. 

$10  00 
4  80 
8  70 
480 
10  00 
800 

14  47 

General  honse  serraDts. -•--■■ -.>.■.... 

Coachmen 

Serranta,  men 

Women  (honsehold) 

Cooks,  males 

Cook,  female 

Footmen , ..^^    ^...^ 

Stable-boy.... 

Chambermaids ...x.^4. 

CoMhman 

Hoasemaids  ....>\ 

CnoksLWonMi  .lJ....-,.,.  ,, 

WaitArxnKR 

BHUaSBLB  DISTRICT. 

MaftTM  dliMel 
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XL— AcmiOULTTT&il.  WA0B8. 

W!t§m  jMtf  to  agrkmUmml  Morwt  ami  h&tmhold  (oovmiry)  aervanU  in  fAe  Provinces  tf 

JAegCf  BraboMt  and  HainauU, 


...permontli 
noymcM  ov  bbabaxt. 


Mai. 


.perdaj. 
....ao...> 

....do... 


$175^60 


ao 

14 


Deeorlption  of  emplojmeiit. 


PBOVnCB  OF  HAIHAULT. 

Hent per  day. 

Womenf do . . . 

Hent do... 

Womenl do... 


Average 

wagea. 


$0  27 
15 
47 
24 


*  With  board  and  lodgtag. 


tWUh  board. 


t  Without  board. 


XIV,— IBON-WORKS. 
Wagm  paid  hff  ike  week  in  Antwerp, 


DemlpttoD  of  OBiploymoBl 


Pnddkn 


Solkrt... 
fltedwwkt: 
JoDiden. 


SflDoi 


9Mkm 
Snithi.. 


Ararage 

wagae. 

16  76 
468 
5  16 

648 
t84 
648 

696 

5  76 

Deaoiiptloii  of  employment. 


Workabopa: 

Ifodel-maken 

FfaSahera 

Tnmen 

Boiler-maken : 

Fittera 

BiveCera 

Kavaldocka: 

Fittera 

BiTetera 

Carpentera  ... 


Average 
wages. 

$5  76 
5  16 
5  16 

636 
5  16 

036 
444 

5  76 

XV.— Printebs  and  pbintino  offices. 

SkkmaU  Aowing  (ke  wagee  cold  per  week  of  70  houre  to  priniere  (oompoeitorsy  preeemeny 

proof-reaaere,  4^),  {»  LUgOf  BrueeeUy  and  Antwerp, 


PiiipUwu  of  enploynieatb 


tettypen 


ATeiage 
wagee. 

$7  00 

700 

700 

750 

605 

868 

8  10 

8  47 

282 

Deacription  of  employmenL 


Compoaitora . . 

Preeamen 

Proof-readen . 
Litbographeri 

Foldera 

Stitchers 

Boekbindera . . 

EBgrareia 

DeaigiieTa 

Ai^rentioea . . 


Average 
wages. 


$5  80 

580 

890 

636 

4  68 

468 

580 

11  58 

1158 

29 


HOIiIiAWD. 

In  Holland  few  official  statistics  as  to  agriccdtiire  and  labor  can  be 
obteined. 

In  the  absence  of  official  labor  statistics.  Consul  Eckstein  found  it 
DeoMsaiy  to  correspond  with  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors  and 
■umagers  of  representative  industrial  establishments  throughout  the 
Mat^.  and  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  collect  infor- 
Buition  in  Amsterdam.  -  The  result  is  a  valuable  report  concerning  the 
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trade  conditions  of  Holland,  which  will  not  only  enable  the  American 
people  to  make  comparisons  oetween  labor  in  Holland  and  in  the  United 
States,  bat  may  also  be  foand  of  valae  to  Holland,  as  a  nudens  for  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  shoald  not  be  inferred  from  the  indifiEerence  which  prevails  in  Hol- 
land in  regard  to  labor  statistics  that  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  occapies  no  place  in  the  economy  of  either  gen- 
eral or  local  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  much  is  being  done  by  cor- 
porative bodies  and  individual  employers  for  their  physical  and  moral 
improvement.  An  illustrative  reference  maybe  made  to  the  ^^Associa- 
tion Salerno,"  of  Amsterdam,  whose  object  .is  the  erection  of  new  and 
improved  homes  for  the  working  classes  combining  cheapness  with  true 
hygienic  conditions,  an  association  whose  example  could  be  followed 
even  in  our  own  large  cities  with,  profit  to  our  working  classes. 

Begarding  the  homes  of  the  Dutch  artisans  in  the  provinces,  the  mill- 
owners  at  Euschedl  write  as  follows  to  Consul  Eckstein: 

The  houses  occupied  by  our  laborers  are  all  very  mnch  alike, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  the  first 
serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  better  class  of  laborers 
have,  many  of  them,  their  own  houses,  and  these  have,  as  a  rule, 
three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  fh>nt  room  serving  invari- 
ably as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  Bents  may  be  estimated  at  36 
cents  and  48  cents  per  week,  the  first  amount  for  the  two-room  and 
the  last  for  the  three-room  house. 

The  consul  reports  the  working  classes  of  Holland  as  trustworthy  and 
saving.  The  Dutch  still  are,  he  says,  a  commercial  and  sea-faring  peo- 
ple, and  in  everything  connected  with  l^ese  pursuits  they  aim  at  the 
best  results. 

The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  Holland  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  seems  to  be  continnally  improving.  The  consul  adds 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  may  be  measured  by  the  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  Dutch  workiugmen  are  well  represented  in  trade  organizations 
or  unions,  one  of  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Orand  Dutch  Trades- 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  amalgamation  of  all  trades,  and  advocates 
general  suffrage,  compulsory  education,  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
labor,  a  limitation  of  the  work  of  children,  and  general  advancement 
of  the  interest  of  labor  through  co-operation.  It  would  seem  to  be 
freely  understood  in  Holland  that  these  trades-unions  are  beneficial 
alike  both  to  labor  and  capital. 

The  food  of  the  Dutch  working  people  consists  mainly  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  beans  and  peas.  With  the  exception  of  horse  flesh,  fresh 
meat  is  a  rarity.  Their  clothing  is  composed  of  the  cheapest  material. 
In  their  dwellings,  when  not  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  co-operative 
societies  above  described,  little  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  arrange- 
ments. 

As  illustrative  of  how  the  more  prosperous  class  of  laborers  lives  in 
Holland  the  following  experience  of  a  mason  in  Amsterdam  is  of  interest: 

Is  35  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  works  by  the  hour ; 
is  paid  8  cents  per  hour,  although  the  average  rate  is  7^  cents;  is 
paid  for  12  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  7}  hours  in  winter:  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  $236  per  year.  Lives  as  follows : 
Bent  of  two  rooms  in  third  story,  $57.50 ;  clothing  for  himself  and 
family,  $20;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $150;  dues  to  sick  and  burial  fUnds, 
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18^ ;  total  yearly  expenses,  $235.82— or  20  cents  less  than  what 
he  estimated  a  fair  year's  wages.  Food :  Breakfast— coffee,  bread, 
and  batter;  dinner — ^potatoes  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables.  On 
Sunday  beef  or  pork  for  dinner.  Sapper  same  as  breakfast.  As  to 
saying  anything  for  old  age,  it  is  oat  of  the  qaestion.  His  father, 
who  is  60  years  of  age,  has  to  work  jast  the  same  as  at  twenty. 

That  portion  of  Consul  Eckstein's  report  which  deals  with  the  '<  dia- 
mond cutters"  of  Amsterdam — their  number,  habito,  wages,  mode  of 
liyiDg,  &C. — ^is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Diamond  cutting  is  an  in- 
dustry peculiar  to  that  city,  there  being  more  establishments  and  workers 
there  devoted  to  this  business  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Consul  Eckstein's  report  is  altogether  silent 
ooDcerning  female  labor  in  Holland,  save  incidental  mention  in  the  tables 
of  wages. 

In  a  report  from  Consul  Winter,  of  Rotterdam,  incidental  mention  is 
made  of  female  labor  in  that  city.  In  an  East  Indian  coffee-hulling 
£Mtory  500  girls  and  women  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.80  per  week;  in 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories  they  earn  from  90  cents  to  $2.20  per  week; 
in  twine  factories  girls  earn  80  cents  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
the  same  as  for  males. 

Gonsal  Winter's  report  deals  at  length  with  the  trade  conditions  pre- 
Tailing  in  Rotterdam,  but  as  these  are  similar  to  those  recited  by  Con- 
sol  Eckstein  for  Amsterdam,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  further 
thmou  in  this  review. 

I. — General  tbades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  Amaierdam, 


OooapAtUnw. 


BDILDDIO  TBADBB. 


UekUyen.... 
Hnkarrien... 
JUMn 

^  Tendm ... 

nNtwert 

.  Tadn... 

Siten 

RoAben , 

Odtoton 


OTHBK  TRADU. 

BA«n 

JS*Jk«iHh» 

nMksnithi'Atriken 

jytthiden 

jTOknakaw 

wwrifi 

^tdiwi 

Jw-foandfin 

Crth«.B»k«ii 

S*PMMken 

gajt 

IWDwt 


ATerage 
wages. 


$4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
5 


80 
00 
80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
80 
80 
80 
60 


4  80 

480 

3  00 

4  00 
8  20 
e  00 

3  80 

4  00 
4  80 
4  40 
4  00 
4  80 
6  00 


Oooopatioiift. 


OTHXK  TKADifr— Continaed. 

Driven: 

Draymen  and  teaniRters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways . 

Condaotors 

Dyers 

EngraTers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sue 

Lithographers 

MiUwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  pablic  schools 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

Workman.  1st  class 

Workman,  2d  class 

Firemen  attending  to  boilers    

Engine  men 


Average 


#4  40 

2  60 
440 

3  eo 

800 
4  00 

3  00 

4  00 
440 

3  20 
480 

4  80 
e  00 
6  40 
4  80 
4  00 

4  00 
6  00 

5  60 
4  00 

3  60 

4  20 
8  20 
4  40 
4  40 


Ion.«The  working  bonra  per  week  (60)  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  this  schedule  apply  to  most  of 
?*^<Siad  oeeupMlons  therein  mentioned,  but  in  some  caAos  thoy  are  more,  sav  72  in  the  case  ot. 
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II.— FACTOBIBS,  MILL8,  BTC. 
Wages  paid  in  cotton  and  woolen  mUU  in  Holland, 


\ 


Deicriptioii  of  employmeat. 


OOnON  MILLS  AT  BKBHBDL. 

(Per  week  of  68  honn.) 

Stokers 

Xugineere 

Rcntobing-room  handft 

Card-grinders  and  strippers 

Foremen-carders 

Fr»me>tenders.  women 

Half-timers,  assistants  to  tenders 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers,  men 

Throstie  spinners,  girls 

Winders,  women  and  girls 

Warpers *. 

Sixers 

Makers-np  and  packers 

Dyers 


Average 

wages. 

$3  84 

5  20 

3  84 

3  84 

10  80 

3  24 

1  62 

6  00 

2  88 

2  40  1 

2  40  ' 

2  88 

6  60 

3  84  , 

3  24  1 

Finishers 
Weavers : 

4-loom 

3-lnom 

21oom 

Weavers' assistants,  boys  and  glxls. 

Overlookers 

Laborers  and  odd  mem 


WOOLBM  MILLB,  FILBUBO. 

(Per  week  of  70  to  75  hoars.) 

Weavers 

Spioners 

Shearers  and  workmen 

Girls 

Boys 


4 

4«» 

820 

too 

1 


III.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  ibon-wobks. 

Wages  paid  in  Amsterdam  ptr  veek  of  66  koure. 


Deaortption  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Averse^ 

Foundry 

f4  68 
4  80 
4  92 
4  56 

Blacksmiths'  shon ... 

• 

IS  fir 

Turners'  shoD               

Boilermukers'  shoo 

5  45 

Pattern  or  model -makers'  shop 

Laborers  in  vard -.... 

8  ao 

Finishine  shoi>  -  r r . , , .  - 

IV. — Railway  employes. 

Wagee  paid  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemen ^  railroad  laborers,  ^-e.)  in  the  Netherlands. 


Deseription  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment 

Avenge 
wigea. 

Station-masters,  large  stations,  .per  year 
Station  masters,  country  stations  do  .. 

Inspectors'  platform  clerks do  — 

Booking  clerks  do  — 

Engine-drivers ..  perday. 

Firemen  do  — 

Guards do  ... 

Signiilmen do  ... 

Switchmen do — 

Plate-layers do — 

$960  00  ! 

360  00 

280  00 

280  00 

1  24 

76 

64 

60 

72 

43 

1 

Booking  clerk  (chief  of  Invoicing  of- 
fice)  per  year. 

Clerks  do  .. 

'  Assistant  clerks do  .. 

1  Drivers    perday. 

Goo<l8  deliverers do  - . 

FuT^men  of  laborers do — 

Laborers    do — 

A  ssiotan  I  laborers do — 

i 

ISSOOO 

aoooo 

120  00 

a 

54 
04 
52 
» 

v.— Ship- YARDS  and  ship-buildino. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  befween  iron  and  wood  ship-hwlding—in  Am- 
sterdam. 


Description  of  employment. 


IRON  SHIPS. 

(Per  week  of  66  hours. ) 

Carpenters 

Ironworkers    

Joiners 

Laborers  


Average 
wages. 


$6  40 

7  20 
fl  00 
4  UO 


Description  of  employment 


C0MF081TR  BBIPS. 

(Per  week  of  66  hoars ;  tro^ 

Foremen - 

Carpenters - 

Joiners , 

M»i8t  :iud  block  makeii* .  , 

Uhicksniitha , 

Laborers **' 
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VL— fiBAUXN^  WAaSS. 


W§§ufoULper  miomik  to 


In  •toflwgfcfpi  in  ooemi  iiavi^aNon  in  the  NHherlandt, 


DMeriptfamof 


160  00 
tl  00 
32  00 
17  00 
17  00 
17  00 

16  90 
UOO 

800 
IS  00 
14  00 

800 
43  00 
2S00 

17  00 
14  00 
13  00 
10  00 


S3  00  to  40  00 
2800  8200 
1800      9400 


Deeeription  of  employmeiii. 


OCBAM  TUBKLB,  BTC.--ContiD1ied. 

TUrdofficen 

Bofttowains 

Corpenten 

Cooka  uid  stowwds 

AbloMMnen 

Ordinaiy  aeoBMn 

Boy» 

BALTIC  mADB. 

Cofiteino 

Fuvtoffioon...... 

Sooond  offioon ................... 

Carpanten 

Cooks  and  atewaida 

AbletMBon 

Ordinary  aoamon 

Boya 

BIYBB  KATIOATIOll. 

SUppora 

Men 


ATerage 


$12  00  to  $16  00 
16  00   18  00 


90  00 

18  00 

10  80 

640 

8  70 


18  00 
20  00 
16  80 
18  00 
16  00 
12  80 
640 
8  70 


1800 
640 


30  00 

20  00 

12  80 

060 

480 


20  00 
24  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
1620 
060 
480 


30  00 
800 


Vons.— Captaioa  reoeiTCL  In  addition  to  their  wi^Kea,  1  per  cent,  of  the  groaa  fMghta. 

Chief  odkers  leet,  in  addition  to  their  wagea,  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $8  for  every  Mediterra- 

■a  Tome;  $4  for  every  Baltic  voyage ;  $L80  for  every  Hunbarg  voyage. 

8i«nM  officers  aefe,  In  addition,  $0.80  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $6.40  M  every  Mediterranean  voyage ; 
fi-lB  for  every  Butic  vovmco;  $1.30  for  evety  Bambnig  voyage. 

Third  offieers  get  in  addltloB,  $7.30  for  every  Levanivoyage;  $4.80  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage; 
|S>M  for  erery  filtio  voyage. 

Ciptsiiulo  the  ocean  trade  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wagea,  6  nor  oent  of  the  net  fMghta,  or  ]| 
per  cent  of  the  groaa  freighta,  and  in  the  Baltic  trade  6  per  cent,  of  the  grosa  freighta. 


Yn. — Shop  wages. 

lf«fM  paid  im  $h9p$,  whoUeoU  or  reUM,  1o  matm  amdfemaUBf  <»  Amtterdam. 


Sesdiption  of  employ  ment. 


WBOLSaALB. 

popy< 

^ ................ .....do... 

Mkcepers*  assistaata do. . . 

CvrmipoDdeBts do... 

fttppisg-eleika do... 

jliiuiuB do... 

CIrti do... 

ftrtws do... 

_  BSTAIL. 

Ctato; 

uioesijf  atoree*  ......... .per  year  • 

GisesTy  storeaf per  week. 

Ditpers*  alone* par  year. 

Dnpeia*  atoreaf per  week. 


$1,000  00 
1.000  00 
400  00 
80O0O 
480  00 
800  00 
400  00 
300  00 


180  00 

830 

190  00 


Deemiptlon  of  employment. 


400 


Brail— Continued. 

Gierke— Oontinned ; 

Clothing  storee* per  year.. 

Clothing  storesf .do. . . . 

Millinery  storee* do — 

MUlinery  etoreet 4>erweek.. 

Sewing-machines do — 

Stationery storee do  ... 

Teastorea    do.... 

Chemists*  storsa do... 

Drag  stores do — 

Fancy  gooda  storea do.... 

Jewelry  stores do — 

Toy  storee do — 

Glass  and  earthenware do  ... 


Average 


$300  00 

800  00 

120  00 

4 

7 

4 


80 
20 
80 


360 


6 
8 

4 
6 

4 
4 


00 
30 
00 
00 
00 
00 


*Wtlhbo«d. 


fWithont  board. 


i 
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vni.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  oitibs. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  koueehold  servants  {taums  and  eiOes)  in  the  NetketUmds, 


Description  of  employment. 


Honsekeepen 

Cooks 

Seirants'  soollerv  work 

Serrants'  general  housework 

Serrants'  care  of  white  and  linen  goods, 
Ac 


wages. 


$100  00 
75  00 
85  00 
45  00 

55  00 


Description  of  enploiyBMiitk 


Nnrses 

Coaohmm  .. 
Qovemesses 
Footmen — 


201 
1« 


LK.— AaBIGULTUBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  agrUmUwral  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  HoUaud, 


Description  of  employment. 


HORTH  HOLLAND. 

Ijaborers  general  farm  work: 

With  hoard  and  lodging,  .per  year. . 

Withont  hed  and hoara do.  ... 

Boys,  withont  hed  and  hoard do 

liSborers  in  harvest  time  ahle  to  handle 

machines    per  day.. 

Lahorersin  harvest  time do 

Boy  help do 

When  mowing  grass  per  hectare,  ».)ual 

to  aboat  2^  acres. *.  per  d!ay . . 

Laborers,  grain-farming,  Sec.,  withont 

bed  or  hoard per  day.. 

Dairy  maids per  week.. 

Female  servants,  household  work,  per 

year 


SOUTH  HOLLAHD. 

Laborers: 

Plowing  and   oare   of  cattle,  per 
ireek 


Average 
vAges. 

• 

160  00 

187  00 

40  00 

1  00 
00 
40 

8  20 

60 
1  20 

56  00 

824 

Description  of  employinent. 


South  hollahd— Contlnned. 

Laborers— Continued : 

Doing  all  hard  work,  loading  ma- 
nure, digging  ditches . . .  per  day . . 

In  harvest  urae do. 

Straw  thrashing do 

Mowing  grass  and  catting  grain, 

per  hectare per  day.. 

Men  for  hoeing do 

Women do 

Boys do 

Laborers: 

For  ordinary  work  in  winter  .do 

For  sprine  and  fall do 

Male  servants  living  in  the  flurmer's 

household per  year. . 

Dairy  maids  milking  cattle,  making 
cheese,aad  doing  household  work,  pw 
year 


71 


X.— Pbintebs  and  pbinting  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (compositorStpressm 

proof-readerSf  4'<^,)  in  Amsterdam. 


Description  of  employment. 


Printers,  first  class  illustrated  and  Job  work 
Printers,  second  class  plain  and  book  work. 

Assistants  

Compositors,  lob  work 

Compositors,  book  work 

Proof-readers 


It 
4 
S 
4 

a 

7 


Metail  prices  per  pound  of  the  neoeMaries  of  l\fe  in  Holtand  on  August  1, 1884. 


Articles. 


Bread 

Flonr 

Roast  beef 
Soup  beef. 


Value. 


$0  3|  to  $0  5i 
4  6 

24  20 

15  22 


Arades. 


Fresh  pork 

Bacon 

Ham  .     .  . 
Horse  flesh 


Valne. 


$0  14  to  10 
16 
16 
9 
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SWITZERIiAI¥D« 

The  interesting  reports  apon  Switzerland,  fh)m  the  consalar  districts  of 
Berne,  Basle,  St.  Gall  and  Zurich,  together  with  the  general  averages 
prepared  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  the  Department  circalar,  render 
the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  this  country  a  matter  of  simple  ab- 
stractive arrangement. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  districts,  and  for  all  Switzerland, 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  review,  as  compiled  by  the  consal-gen- 
eral,  fix)m  the  several  reports  above  mentioned,  while  a  brief  sammary  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  each  district  is  herewith  given  in  order. 


BEBNE. 

The  consal-general  reports  the  rates  of  wages  as  almost  unchanged 
since  1878,  some  industries  showing  slight  increase  and  others  slight 
deerease ;  but  the  average  now  is  about  the  same  as  in  that  year,  when 
the  last  labor  reports  of  the  Department  of  State  were  compiled. 

The  workingmen  of  Berne  are  reported  as  generally  steady  and 
trostworthy,  many  of  them  saving  where  it  is  possible. 

The  facto^  law  of  Switzerland  makes  the  hours  of  labor  eleven  per 
day,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  those  permanently  employed 
is  pleasant,  and  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  good. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  -upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency, and  workmen  are  usually  engaged  by  the  year.  This  per- 
maDency  makes  the  employes  satisfied  even  with  very  small  wages,  and 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  calculate  with  safety  on  ^<  fiitures." 
Strikes  are  unknown  in  the  district. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  described  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral as  "  a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately  comfortable.'' 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
general  condition  of  representative  workmen  in  the  district  of  Berne : 

A  shoemaker;  37  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  two  children;  by 
working  long  hours  can  earn  78  cents  per  day ;  usual  hours,  10  to 
12;  earns  58  cents  per  day ;  his  wife  works  at  washing  and  sewing, 
and  earns  29  cents  per  day  when  she  can  get  work ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  &mily  otherwise;  total  annual  income,  from  $193  to  $242. 

'<  Expenses :  Bent  of  one  room  in  second  stoiy,  $34.74 ;  clothing, 
128.95 ;  food  and  fuel  (35  cents  per  day),  $123.28 ;  income  and  resi- 
dence tax,  $1.16;  dues  to  aid  societies,  $2.32;  school  books,  doctor 
bills,  and  incidentals,  $9.65 ;  total  expenses,  $200.10.  Breakfast — 
coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes;  dinner — soup,  sometimes  meat,  but 
mostly  food  prepared  of  flour;  afternoon — ^bread  and  beer;  supper — 
bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee.    Can  save  nothing. 

Swiss  working  people  enjoy  full  political  rights  and  share  political 
responsibilities  with  all  other  citizens.  They  are  taxed,  like  others, 
acoording  to  income. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  in  the  district  of  Berne,  the  consul-general 
^^ates  the  number  engaged  in  all  employments,  outside  of  household 
duties  and  domestic  service,  as  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole  number  of  employes.  In  flEMtories,  mercantile  honaes.  diysflmak* 
ing  shops,  government  offloes,  &c.y  the  honrs  of  labor  are  tne  same  tost 
females  and  males,  but  the  wages  of  the  former  are  trom  10  to  33  per 
cent,  less  than  the  wages  of  the  latter.  Tne  effect  of  the  employment 
of  women  has  been  to  reduce  the  wi^es  of  men,  as  well  as  to  caose  a 
scarcity  of  labor  for  the  latter,  resulting  in  greater  emigration  of  able- 
bodied,  educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  emigration  is  prind- 
pally  to  the  United  States. 

The  admirably  organized  public-school  system  of  Switzerland  dis- 
seminates education  among  workwomen  and  their  children. 


BASLE. 


The  consul  at  this  industrial  center  notes  a  singular  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisan  class  in  his  district,  viz: 
While  the  Swiss  citizens  are  largely  emigrating,  their  places  are  being 
filled  by  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrants,  who  are  able  to  live 
upon  lower  wages  than  the  native  artisans. 

The  workiDg  people  of  Basle  are  characterized  by  the  consul  as  trust- 
worthy and  saving. 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  district. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Switzerland  as  a  rule, 
but  the  consul  at  Basle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  successfm 
working  of  the  Allgemein  Consumverein  of  that  place,  the  primaiy  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  supply  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

As  the  silk-ribbon  industry  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Basle, 
and  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this  product  finds  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  testimony  of  a  silk-ribbon  weaver  will  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting : 

Is  sixty  years  old ;  is  married,  and,  for  which  he  thanks  heaven, 
has  only  one  child,  who  is  a  milhner,  and  lives  at  home;  their  united 
earnings  go  to  the  support  of  the  family  of  three  persons ;  earns 
48  cents  per  day,  and  the  silk  weaver  who  can  do  that  the  year 
round  is  fortunate ;  his  daughter  earns  58  cents  at  her  tneuie,  mak- 
ing a  total  income  of  $1.06  per  day,  or  $328  i>er  year;  upon  this 
they  live  comfortably,  and  can  afford  some  luxuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  general  run  of  laborers ;  if  the  daughter  ceases  to  con- 
tribute, living  then  becomes  an  enigma. 

A  silk  dyer  responded  to  the  consul's  inquiries  as  follows: 

Is  forty  years  old ;  ha«  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  one,  two, 
four,  seven,  and  ten  years,  respectively:  his  wife  does  all  she  can  at 
her  sewing-machine,  and  earns  about  96  cents  a  week;  he  himself 
earns  77  cents  per  day  when  he  has  work,  which  sometimes  fails  hlm^ 
pays  $48  per  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  was  anwilling 
to  give  the  manner  of  spending  his  wages ;  impossible  to  save  any- 
thing. 

Another  weaver  hesitated  about  giving  the  consnl  a  statement  of  how 
his  family  lived,  but  at  length  stated  that  coffee  and  bread  three  times 
aday  constituted  their  fare ;  on  occasions  when  money  was  plenty  a  little 
meat  was  indulged  in. 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
consular  district  of  Basle— viz,  Basle,  Soleur,  Neuohatel,  and  Argovia^ 
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il«(rtimat6d  at  15,190^  aDd  of  girls  at  2,035.  The  wives  and  daaghters 
tf  thefiurmen  work  at  field  labor  with  the  men. 

Femates  oocapy  a  prominent  position  among  the  workers  of  Switzer- 
land  in  the  fields,  the  fiactories,  the  mills,  the  eoonting-hoase,  the  school- 
boQieifte. 

The  following  rates  of  female  wages  as  reported  by  Oonsnl  Gifford 
may  prove  interesting  here: 

Average  wttgrn  j>er  week  of  65  lumre  paid  to  female  tdberers  in  Baale. 


BnOOS-VACTOI 


wvpcn. 
SdMn 


ken  and  xamtnxen 


Wcftnf»oiiUid«of  fMtoriM 


^ 

88  86 
289 
288 
193 
840 
8  47 

268 
174 

CoTTON-BPiMNBitDBS— ContiDaed. 
DrawiDg,  dabbing,  roving  handB 

WATCH-MAKDIO. 

HftodB  on  Tongh  work 

Haadaon  leweiB 

Hands  on  naods 

Handa  on  dials,  decoration 

Hands  on  finishing,  gilding  

HMidsonaprings 


$2  00 


268 
499 

348 
606 
2  68 
4  63 


SAINT  GALL. 


I 


Owing  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
able-bodied  of  lK>th  sexes  to  seek  employment  in  cities,  the  formers  of 
tike  district  of  Saint  Gall,  which  embraces  the  cantons  of  Saint  Gall,  Ap- 
peniell,  and  Thnrgan,  are  often  inconvenienced  for  lack  of  agricultural 
laborers. 

In  this  district  the  farmers  pay  male  laborers  at  the  rate  of  $1.74 
per  week,  and  female  laborers  96  cents  per  week,  with  board  and  lodg- 
iBg,  whidi  are  considered  highly  advantageous  terms.  For  these  rates 
&rai-Iaborers  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
aod  daring  certain  hours  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  work,  says 
Goosal  fierachamp,  in  the  cantons  of  Apx>enzell  and  Saint  Gall,  where 
tbe  meadows  are  on  the  steep  hillsides,  whence  the  hay  must  be  carried 
OD  the  shonlders  of  the  men  to  the  barns,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing. 

•  The  men  must  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  be  given  plenty  of 
wine  to  sustain  nature.  Here  the  work  begins  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continues  until  9  at  night — 18  hours  per  diem.  This  mountain 
bay  sells  for  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  valley  and  lowland  hay. 

Thoee  employed  in  the  building  trades  are*  principally  foreigners,  the 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  being  Italians  and  Austrians,  and  the  car- 
penteis,  plumbers  and  ceiling  decorators  Germans.  These  migratory 
arUttms  only  remain  during  the  building  season,  returning  to  their 

*  homes  in  the  winter.  Building  in  this  consular  district  is  largely 
canM  OD  at  present,  and  wages  are  consequently  high,  running  from 
ti50  to  $5  per  week.  Working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner,  which  makes  12  working  hours. 

Hie  habits  of  the  working  class  of  the  district  of  Saint  Gall  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  German  working  classes.  Each  able-bodied  man  must 
devote  certain  days  in  the  year  to  perfecting  himself  in  military  disQi- 
pline. 

The  lieeUDg  between  capital  and  labor  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
^  ^mvlcyer$  oontributing  in  many  ways  to  the  physical  and  moral 
M-Umg  of  fhcir  work-people. 
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The  district  of  Saiut  Gall  possesses  a  Dumber  of  trades-unioDS 
cooperative  societies,  of  which  Consul  Beanchamp  gives  interee 
statistics.    Strikes  are  nnkuown  there. 

The  coDsal  gives  the  result  of  several  interviews  with  represents 
workingmen,  showing  their  home-life,  wages,  food  and  food-prices, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example: 

A  carpenter,  42  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  the  el 
11  years  and  the  youngest  0  months  old;  earns  $4.63  per  week  c 
hours,  although  the  average  wages  paid  to  carpenters  do  not 
ceed  $4.08  per  week ;  is  compelled  to  support  his  family  on  his 
earnings,  his  family  not  being  able  to  earn  anything;  work 
home  nights,  after  his  day's  work,  at  odd  jobs,  say  until  midnij 
estimates  his  total  earning  at  $256.69  per  year.  Expenses  per  y 
Bent,  two  rooms,  third  floor,  partly  occupied  by  another  fas 
$33.60;  clothing  for  family,  $23.16;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $185.28;  ] 
tax,  38  cents;  school  tax,  SB  cents;  personal  tax,  34  cents;  doci 
bill  and  medicine,  $13.55.  Food:  Breakfast — coffee  and  bn 
dinner — soup  and  potatoes,  meat  very  seldom;  supper — coffee 
potatoes,  or  oatmeal j  saving,  an  utter  impossibility;  satisfied 
almost  happy  in  being  able  to  make  ends  meet:  turns  from 
thought  of  sickness  or  old  age  as  something  terrible;  would  lik 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  couhl  not  save  enough  to  n 
the  journey ;  so  must  work  on  here  until  death. 

As  to  female  labor  and  the  distribution  of  employmentSaint  OtsXL  ra 
about  on  an  equality  with  Berne  and  Basle. 


ZURICH. 

The  working  people  of  Zurich  are  described  by  Oonsul  Byers  as  b( 
generally  orderly,  steady,  persevering,  attentive  and  thrifty ;  the  1 
order  is  maintained  in  the  factories,  and  strikes  very  rarely  occur. 

The  iron  and  silk  trades  being  the  principal  industries  of  Zurich, 
consul  deals  at  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner  therewith, 
industries  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  number  of  employes  enga 
in  each,  are  given  as  follows: 


Industries. 


Silk  industry 

Cotton  industry 

Machine  fisctones 

other  mechanical  industries 

Total 

Trade  and  oommeroe 

A  ffricnlture 

S(uenoe,  art,  schools,  Sm 

Grand  total 


JBftaies* 


8,079 

4,448 

7,763 

28,886 


44,146 
14,970 
88,664 

8,669 


101,949 


Females. 


3S.256 

6,248 

43 

i0,640 


41,067 

6.887 

12,818 

947 


61,684' 


Tfl 


f 

a 

t 


M 


The  predominance  of  female  labor  in  the  silk  industry  of  Zurich 
above  noted,  is  remarkable,  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  products  of 
Zurich  silk-looms  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  ooi 
in  direct  competition  with  our  growing  sUk  indnstiy,  a  short  reviti 
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the  conditions  affecting  the  Swiss  manufaotnre  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instraotive. 

The  silk  manafhctnre  of  Zurich,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Switzerland,  is 
espedally  a  <^  house  industry."  There  are  villages  and  farm  districts, 
writes  Consul  Byers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  house  without  a  silk 
loom—this  applies  also  to  the  mountain  houses,  even  up  to  the  region 
of  alpine  snow,  where  aU  communication  with  the  weavers  may  be  cut 
off  dniing  the  winter.  The  i>ea8ant  weavers  are  also,  generally  speak- 
log,  small  &rmers ;  hence  tiieir  ability  to  work  for  such  very  low  wages 
as  tiiey  earn  at  tiieir  looms. 

Silk  winders,  principally  women,  earn  at  their  homes  finom  10  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day.  Warpers,  working  at  the  factory,  earn  from  29 
eeots  to.  97  cents  per  day.  Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish 
their  own  reels,  which  cost  from  $20  to  $22.  The  weavers  must  own 
thw looms,  which  costfrom  $15  to  $18'.  These  weavers — ^loom-owners — 
earn  from  15  cents  to  48  cents  per  day.  The  greater  percentage  of 
silk  weaving  is  done  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  the 
latter  tending  to  their  fiurms,  &c. 

Here  is  a  system  of  labor,  a  combination  of  power  and  hand  looms. 
Bays  Consul  Byers,  which,  with  the  great  diversity  in  qualities  ana 
sfyles,  makes  it  possible  for  Switsserland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's 
competition  in  silk  manufacture. 

Swiss  machineiy  is  another  industry  which  enters  into  competition 
with  American  x^nnlucts  hoth  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
following  are  the  wages  paid  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  machine 
shops  of  Zurich,  whose  machines,  according  to  Mr.  Byers,  are  shipped 
to  in  parts  of  the  world: 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  63  koure  in  a  leading  Zurich  machine  faetorff. 


Dnoipitfon  of  anployineDt. 


Ap|iraiiitic6s ........... 

OHt-irov  dMDen 

jWpiiBtere  !"*" !!'.'." ." 

Uader  workmen 

XeUl  foDnden 

.  AppnatieM 

Tmm 

Apprntiflw 

IVMn,  BoUen,  stampers 


Wages. 

16  82 

1  74 

848 

348 

2  78 

824 

482 

582 

2  10 

582 

228 

482 

Description  of  employment. 


Cntlers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Boilermakers  .. 

Assistants . . 
Coppersmiths... 

Apprentices 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Tinners 


Wages. 


$4  08 
682 
408 
522 
468 
682 
234 
622 
4  82 
6  22 
462 


The  following  extract  from  the  consul's  reports  shows  how  a  Zurich 
workman  lives: 

A  carpenter  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  earns  $5.34  per  week, 
altbongh  the  average  trade  wages  do  not  exceed  $^.50  per  week : 
works  firom  6  to  7;  earns  about  $347  per  year.  Breakfast — ^breaa 
and  coffee;  at  9,  cider  and  bread;  dinner — soup,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; 4  c^clock,  cider  and  bread;  supper — coffee,  soup,  and  pota- 
toes. Can  save  nothing  from  his  own  earnings;  his  wife  goes  out 
scrubbing  and  earns  something,  which  they  save.  The  fuel  and 
food  for  this  family  are  estimated  at  $167.02,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
46  cents  per  day  for  7  persons. 


J 
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STATEMENT  PBEPABED  BY  M.  J.  OSAMEE,  UNITED  STATES  CON 
GENERAL  AT  BEBNE,  SEOWINQ  THE  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  IN 
OONSULAM  DISTRICTS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  FOR  ALL  SWITZERL 
DURING  TMR  YEAR  1884. 

L— GXHXBAL  TBADBS. 


[PorwMk.] 


IMomlfliua  oinmplaffmmL 

Connlardistalote. 

flwi 

BMlt. 

B^ 

8I.QalL 

ZmidL 

ll 

BunuDora  Tiiwiii 

Oft  60 
880 
460 
800 
400 
870 

07  60 
828 
000 
880 
080 
880 
878 
878 
8  18 
488 
880 
088 
878 

488 

600 
488 
480 
482 
878 
488 
482 
482 
080 
880 
878 
482 
402 

BOO 
482 
6  70 

622 
800 
402 
800 
6  70 
878 
8  78 
080 
804 
878 
008 

04  00 
800 
000 
878 
640 

04  06 
884 
460 

IIuii  mil  till  ■--> - - • -. 

Mmkui....  «■•-■-■•■  ■■••«>-■■ 

Tmdnv.....  •..*...>........*'............  IT - 

PUwUtntre • 

8  47 

800 
482 

400 

Tendfln •■..... 

SlAtors k.... 

Boofen 

848 

TMl4ffnTTT.,...*T..-T^-*-rTT T.», 

Plamben 

640 

688 

Amiiituiti • 

Catp^d  ton... .............................  ...... 

606 
640 

846 

600 

408 
6  10 

482 

688 

QMhflttfln 

OnBBTIAMB. 
Bakers 

BlarkvnKhs 

480 
425 
400 
400 

Striken 

Bookbinden 

400 

Brick-mAken... 

Bre  wen....  •.•....••..........•.••...... ........ 

Bntohen 

688 

488 

Brikiiii-fooiiden  .■••>«.«..■«.........•...........■ 

Cabinet-maken 

680 
688 

806 

Ck)nfeotioD9n 

Clnr-niAken 

CooDen  ......................................... 

670 
670 

Cutien — 

408 

Difltillen 

Drivers,  dnymen,  sad  teamsten  i  oab,  earriags, 
and  Btnmt  railnisYB 

408 

Dvera..... .................... '.................. 

681 

• 

^JVAO. ■•••....••..•.......•...«...... ••.....«••. 

^s&fffs  veins.  ...................................... 

006 
406 

Furrien  •...............•••■.....■.•••«....  .v.... 

•••••«••«• 

400 

HattOTs 

800 
670 
006 
406 
678 

Jewelras  ........................................ 

800 
000 

LithoffrsDhen...!............ 

Vpll'iiiM4fm  fbaiid)...... 

460 

Printen... ...••... 

680 

Radd]<^ and  hfimmw  makim 

488 

008 

Stevedores  ...................................... 

SS 

Tailon 

Telesraph  oDsintora • • 

TinRmiUiS 

800 
204 

6  10 

8  47 
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II.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

[Per  week.] 
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Deecription  of  employment. 

Consnlar  diBtricfa. 

All 

Switser- 

latid. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

StOalL 

Zurich. 

¥acl)inisU 

$4  82 

5  02 
386 
8  86 

6  75 

3  47 
1  03 

4  63 
1  03 
4  25 

$4  82 

5  02 

]tp|Kiirera - -• 

^•kere 

3  86 

OiV»r».  watchmen 

3  86 

15  00 

$6  60 

6  11 

Ca?  il-aharMD6n ...-•. 

3  47 

Citrd-cleaDere    

1  03 

SptDDera - 

360 

8  65 
8i8 

$2  31 

3  56 

Beipcn 

265 

Tackere 

4  26 

In  Hnaller  faotoriee : 

PirHt  cIam  of  oDoratives 

406 
2  10 
2  18 

4'  98 

frtAiMl  cliiaHof  operativea  (men  and  women). 
Third  cIam  of  opvcatives :  royins  bands 

2  10 

2  18 

III.— Foundries,  haohine-shops  and  iron- works. 

(Per  week.] 


Description  of  employment 

Consular  districts. 

All 

Switter- 

land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

St.  GalL 

Zurich. 

MACHIKS^HOn  AND  IBOK-WOBXB. 

laitbs 

$3  06 

$6  27 

4  25 

5  60 
5  60 
5  60 

4  54 

5  60 
4  05 

6  27 
6  56 
4  25 

$5  12 
4  25 

fftikat 

Ttnat     

• 

4  62 

4  62 

5  16 

Lk-ksniUu 

5  15 

Unktn 

5  69 

€itt«n,  planers.  atamDers.  borers 

4  62 

4  58 

aBSer-amiths      

$5  00 

5  25 

Antataots - 

363 

8  84 

dmer-flodtiia 

6  27 

■WW  II       .     ...     ........     •............•.••••.••••• 

8  63 
528 
528 

5  00 

drpaiters - 

4  76 

IWaden 

580 
500 

$3  50 
541 

7  20 

FOUKDRT. 

^^vfooBdera 

627 
6  56 

3  76 
3  76 
3  47 

5  56 

*■■•  foandera 

6  56 

dn^nakera - 

500 

462 
363 

4  46 

TttWn 

8  60 

Cyt-i/tQ  1  If  111  IBIS * 

8  47 

bfiaett 

560 

5  89 

92  A — ^LAB- 


10 
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VII.— Railway  employi^s. 

[Per  month.] 


Deeoription  of  employment. 


Ballroad-master 

Bailway  gnarde  end  polntmen 

Laborers 

Stalion-maetera  

Collectors.  lagsage  forwarder 

Station-maeters  aaeiatante 

Carriage  controller  and  telegraph  clerka  . . 

Porters,  night  watchmen 

Freight  receiver 

Wagon-shifters,  station  overseers 

Wagon-masters,  wBgaa  inspeetors,  greaser 

Day  laborer,  goods  Msder 

Locomotive  and  car  cleaners 

Chief  coDdnctor 

Brakemen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Stoker 


WORK-BBOr. 


Foremen  . 
Workmen 


Consular  dlstrlota. 


Basle. 


$20  00 


22  00 


80  00 
18  50 
29  00 
28  40 


80  00 
18  00 


Berne. 


$23  74 


19  40 


21  23 
16  40 
8106 

22  10 


St.  OaU. 


$44  15 
12  88 


80  62 
16  83 


19  60 


19  25 
19  25 
56  80 
35  83 


Znxich. 


$35  12 
20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  68 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  88 
18  98 
38  79 
30  69 
59  90 
85  35 


16  90 
16  9J 


An 

Switser- 
land. 


$39  6» 

17  6» 

19  41 

25  16 
42  61 

26  64 

26  64 
10  79 
22  58 
22  09 

27  4$ 

18  42 
18  99 

28  82 
21  21 
44  21 

20  17 


23  45 
17  45 


VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

[Per  year.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Captain  of  lake  steamers 

Pilot 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker 

SaUors 

Clerk 

Shipoan>entor 

Ship  smith ^... 


Consnlar  districta. 


Berne. 


$608  00 
292  00 
770  50 
292  00 
243  50 
243  50 
415  00 
219  00 
219  00 


StGaa 


$439  00 
842  00 
429  00 


848  00 
294  00 
354  00 


AU 

SwitMT* 

land. 


$548  59 

817  09 
569  75 


295  75 
268  75 
384  66 

219  0$ 
219  0$ 


VIL— Shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  week.] 


Description  of  empl03rment. 


ra*  DRY  OOODB  STORES. 

ICales: 

Commercial  travelers 

Ordinary  clerk,  salesman,  book-keeper 
Females : 

First-class  cntters  and  dressmakers  . . 

Ordinary  saleswoman  and  seamstress. 

m  GROCKRT  STORSS. 

Retail: 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 

Package  carrier 

Wholesale: 

Commercial  traveler ^ 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 


Consular  diaMota. 


Berne. 

St.  Gall. 

Zorioh. 

$9  86 

6  75 

7  72 

8  86 

$7  42 
7  42 

$7  24 

724 
3  62 

4  09 

557 

8  89 

8  C8 

666 

"Vis 

All 
Switaer- 


$9  86 
718 

745 

3  74 


483 

289 

848 

815 
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[Per  Bontb,  inelnding  board  and  lodging.] 


Doooiiption  of  employment. 

AU 

Switaer- 

land. 

Borne.. 

StGalL 

Znrloh. 

nnle Mrruit  (or honao-mMter) 

$20  28 

11  58 

482 

9  ]7 
6  81 
2  41 
482 

$24  15 

622  18 

ry  malo  mn  vant 

11  58 

M^r-mald 

13  47 

840 
18  50 

8  00 

lie 

11  84 

mule 

466 

4  88 

F'ttiftid 

2  41 

1  droBsing-niaid 

4  82 

VIIL — Agbioultubal  wages  in  Switzeblanb. 


[Per  year,  including  board  and  lodging.] 


Deooription  of  employment. 

Consular  diatricta. 

All 

Switsor- 

land. 

Baale. 

Borne. 

Znriob. 

$82  00 

66  25 
20  60 
22  00 
22  50 

688  00 

FABM  HARM. 

la,  male 

070  54 

80  00 

68  86 

M^  fnaale 

20  50 

tviiMm  fWMii  l6to2S 

28  00 

li^M  nfirranta.  r .  t  .  r r      t * 

22  60 

IX.— Corporation  employAs  in  Switzerland. 


[Per  year.] 


Denciiption  of  employment. 


ir  of  the  city 

ekrkaod  bU  aaslstaDts. ; 

wriceaDt  and  aaaistao  ta 

irrhitec  t  and  aaai  Atant 

iDgiineer  and  aaaistant  

taiy  and  cashier  in  arobitect'a  office 

keeper,  elerka,  copyists,ftc 

IpMeDor,  street-master  and  other  subordinate  em 


Consnlu-  distridls. 


Berne- 


$108  00 

$772  00 

601  80 

670  00 

260  65 

386  00 

772  00 

965  00 

772  00 

570  00 

772  00 

865  50 

808  80 

205  00 

668  13 

482  60 

StOalL       Zurich. 


$1,061  50 
733  40 
328  20 
1.158  00 
1,158  00 
772  00 
828  00 


All 

Switaer- 

land. 


$676  50 
604  45 
324  01 
065  00 
836  38 
808  16 
810  60 
880  21 
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X.— -Government  departments  and  offioes. 

[Per  anxiiim.] 


Description  of  employment. 


AUSwltserlaik 


President  of  the  SwiMConfederajtion 

Fedeial  couocellor,  each 

PfKlei  hI  cbaucellor ■ 

Yioe-(rhMm*/»'ll»r 

Presidi-ut  of  the  snpreme  court 

JuMticoM  of  the  aiipretne  court,  each 

Clerks  of  thu  Huprfiue  court 

Chief  pout  director 

AdministratiTe  inspector  of  railways ^ 

Technio  inspector  of  railways 

nr  THE  HIUTABT  DSPABTMBRT.. 

Chief  of  staff  in  bnrean 

Chief  uf  artillery , 

Chief  of  iofaniry     

Ch  if  f  (»f  barf  au  of  commerce 

Feileral  treasurer 

Buhoidiiiatt^  officials  and  employes  In  the  federal  departments,  snob  as  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  clerks,  copyists,  translators,  messengers,  See.,  range  between 

F08TAL  BBBYICK. 

PostoflKoe  clerks  from — 

1  to  3  .years  of  service 

8  to  6  years  of  service 

6  toO  yearA  of  st^rvice 

0  to  12  veais  of  aervice 0 

12  to  15  years  of  service 

over  15  years  of  service 

Chief  of  post  bureau 

Letter  carrif rs        .* 

PoAt-Mge  carrier 

Money •oi*der  carriers 

Packer  and  servants 

Mail  agents 

TXLBOBAFH  BKRVICB. 

Telegraphists  In  cities  fh>m.- 

1  to  3  years  of  service 

8  to  6  years  of  service 

6  to  9  yearn  of  service , 

9  to  12  >esrs  of  Msrvice 

12  to  15  years  of  service 

over  15yeats  of  service 


•2,«X 
2.3H 
2.122 
1.S5J 
2.12: 
1  93< 
$1,158  00  to  1^54^ 
l,5«^ 
1,51^ 
1.544 


1,44' 
1,44' 
1,441 
1,851 
1.35J 

289  50  to  1,851 


213 
847 
847 
213 


841 
41( 
i» 
65: 
tit 

90  torn 

60to3tf 
40to3« 
40to3e( 
60  to  341 


405  80  to  631 


83e 

9K 
46S 
5S3 
611 


XI.— Cantonal  government  employ. 


[Per  annum.] 


Description  of  employment. 


President  of  the  Cantonal  government . . . . 

Eiuht  conncillorM,  each 

Employ  An  in  t  he  State  chancery 

Other  employes 

Prefects  

Eniplov^s  in  prefectures 

Officials  in  the  Judiciary 

roues  OFFICI. 

Chief  of  police 

Clerks 

Commandant  of  police 

First  lieutenant  

Seeond  lieutenant 

6nlM>fflcer8 

Policemen,  each 


Consular  district. 


Berne. 


$1.  SSI  00 
1,254  60 
868  50 
509  50 
965  00 
47.1  10 
675  75 


810  00 
630  75 
636  90 
670  00 
640  40 
852  20 
211  84 


8t.GaU. 


$1,003  60 

965  oe 

772  00 
453  55 
965  00 
482  50 
579  00 


676  50 


An 

Swita 
land 


$1,151 
1,101 

821 

in 

966 

477 
621 


811 
531 
6M 

57f 
648 

sst 
m 
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[Per  week.l 

Beaoriplkn  cf  employineiit. 

Conaulftr  distiict. 

All 

Switser* 

laud. 

Bade. 

Berne. 

StGalL 

Zurich. 

Mwtar 

$6  87 
289 

17  24 
8  86 
4  84 
7  24 

627 
463 

$6  85 
8  47 

$6  82 
3  40 

»*eder... 

'f«t  Had  flnnum 

$A  75 
7  24 

4  05 
4  05 

5  54 

litOT 

580 
868 

686 

6  78 

nder: 

rtfSMO  ......    ........................... 

6  83 

iTf  teyniAii 

4  34 

Id«r 

2  70 

2  70 

ITALY. 

ports  from  only  three  oat  of  the  twelve  consulates  in  Italy  were 
ved  up  to  the  latest  moment  when  they  conld  be  made  available  in 
>reparation  of  this  letter ;  these  are  Catania,  Florence  and  Turin, 
h  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  labor  conditions  of  the  pro- 
38  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  west  coast  of  Sicily.  This,  how- 
,  leaves  some  of  the  principal  labor  centers  of  the  country  unrepre- 
sd. 

le  reports  which  have  been  received  from  Italy  indicate  that  the 
Ling  classes  are  patient,  economical,  sober,  induntrious,  tractable 
trustworthy.  Their  wage-rates  are  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and  that 
are  able  to  economize  and  are  happy  and  contented  is  probably 
;ly  due  to  a  favoring  climate. 

I  was  remarked  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  reports  con- 
ing the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878,  an  idea  seems  to  exist 
e  United  States,  and  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
the  Latin  races,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  resort  to  agricultural 
r  only  when  forced  by  pressing  want.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
"eal  labor  conditions  which  prevail  in  both  Italy  and  Spain. 
le  waves  of  Italian  emigration  have  largely  flowed  past  our  shores 
^  South  America.  The  Italian  colonies  in  many  of  those  States — 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  in  particular — have  done  much  and 
itill  doing  much  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
s  countries.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
lerease  of  emigration  towards  the  United  States,  not  less  than  18,600 
ans  having  landed  in  ports  of  North  America  during  the  year  1882, 
npally  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the  same  year, 
$ver,  over  41,000  went  to  Central  and  South  America, 
is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  recent  immigration  from  Italy  has 
under  the  contract-labor  system. 

is  subject  is  one  of  growing  importance  and  has  already  attracted 
ittention  of  Congress,  as  well  as  legislative  consideration  in  other 
tries  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 

nsul  Catliu,  of  Stuttgart,  calls  attention  to  the  workings  of  this  con- 
system  in  Southern  Germany,  as  follows : 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Northern  Italy 
into  Germany  and  Austria,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires, 
18  now  a  recognized  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  or 
Europe.    These  imi>orted  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher 
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kinds  of  work,  ore  digging  and  blasting,  and  railroad  building;  bat 
for  those  kinds  of  work  none  are  superior  to  them  in  organization, 
and  efficiency.  The.v  do  not  settle  down  when  they  come — they  ai» 
simply  hired  for  a  specified  time  todo  certain  work.  Railroad  travel 
is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  return  home  to  their 
families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their  pockets.  The  system  ia 
now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Italian  workmen,  trained 
and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  working  point  in  South 
Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and  from  all  accounts  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  promptitude  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  do  their  work. 

In  his  Marseilles  report,  Consul  Mason  mentions  the  Italian  laborem 
of  that  city  in  the  following  terms: 

The  question  of  labor  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the50,00(> 
Italians  who  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people  work  for  less  wagea 
and  live  on  simpler  and  cheaper  food  than  even  the  French  work- 
ing classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  successful  while  these  Italians 
stand  ready  to  accept  work  and  wages  which  the  native  workmen 
may  refuse. 


PIEDMONT. 

Italy  presents  few  extremes  as  to  rates  of  wages.  Sicily  in  the  south 
and  Piedmont  in  the  north  are  almost  equal  in  this  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  in  Turin,  may  there- 
fore 1^  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  average  wages  prevailing  in 
like  trades  and  callings  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom: 

I.— Genebal  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hows  in  Turin, 


Oo<mpatioiis. 


BUILDDrO  TRADBB. 

Briokltyers 

HoU-carrien 

Ha«on8 

Tenders 

PUMtemrs 

Tenders 

SlattTR 

Boorers   

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AsMlstAnts 

Carpenters 

Oas-fitters 

OTHBB  TBADBS. 

Bakers 

Blaekftmiths 

Strikers 

Book-biuders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

BrsHS  fuiinders 

Cabinet-makers 

CoiitectiimHrs  

Cigar-makers 


Average 

wages. 

• 

$4  20 

1  70 

8  00 

1  70 

5  04 

1  70 

4  20 

4  20 

1  70 

Occnpations. 


8  60 


1 

4 


70 
00 


8  40 


4 
3 


00 

eo 

8  40 
8  80 
5  00 
8  00 
4  SO 
8  40 
8  75 
8  00 


OTHBB  TRADK8— Contlnaed 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

DiMtll1i*rs ., 

Drivers : 

DrHymen  and  tesmsters 

Cab  RUil  carriage 

Street  railway 

Dyers 

Eujrravers 

Fni  Tiers — 

Gardeners . 

HHtttrH     

Hurst'fthoers 

Jewelers     - 

Lalxirem,  porters,  du) 

Nailniiikers  (hand) 

Pol  tei  s   

IMnters —       

Teachers  (public  schools)  

S'ilmakers 

StevMiores 

Tunnerd 

Tailitra 

I'elegrsph  operators 

TtiiHuiiths , 

Weavers  (oauide  of  mills) 


381 

4SI 

1  81 
850 

S8I 
SOI 

<a 

481 
4« 
621 
521 
880 
S« 
881 
581 
411 

set 

80 

set 

4ei 

59 
•  « 
SSI 
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It  18  hardly  practicable  to  institute  intelligent  comparisons  between 
the  food  prices  of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries  as  to  tbeir  food. 

The  diet  of  the  laborers  in  Piedmont,  according  to  YiceConsul  De 
Zeyk,  of  Tnrin,  is  as  follows:  Morning  meal — vegetable  soup,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  class  of  workingmeu  having  coffee  and  milk ;  dinner — 
80Qp,  bread,  and  cheese,  or  potatoes  or  codfish;  supper,  Which  is  the 
principal  meal — ^bread,  wine,  macaroni,  or  vegetable  stew.  Meat  is  a 
rarity  and  a  luxury. 

The  Pi^montese  are  temperate,  industrious  and  punctual.  Married 
women  very  seldom  work  in  factories  or  at  any  outdoor  employment, 
finding  enough  of  remunerative  employment  in  their  houses.  The  chil- 
dren are  regiSar  attendants  at  the  elementary  schools,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory. 

Wages  have  increased  in  Piedmont  since  1878,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations,  about  15  per  cent.,  while  food  and  rents  have  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  tioodj  but  the 
rales  and  regulations  governing  mill  and  factory  employment  are  as 
strict  and  severe  as  those  whidi  govern  an  army.  Continuity  in  em- 
ployment from  generation  to  generation  is  common. 

The  wages  of  female  workers  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  generally 
aboat  one-half  those  of  the  male  employes. 


SIQJLY. 


According  to  the  returns  fiK>m  Consul  Woodc/Ock,  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  Catania  run  from  $2.70  to  bricklayers  and 
masons  to  $3.48  to  gas-fitters  per  week  of  60  hours.  The  general  rate 
lies  between  these  two  extremes,  with  the  exception  of  the  wages  paid  to 
printers,  lithographers  and  jewelers,  which  are  put  down  as  $3:75,  $6.90, 
and  $6.12,  respectively,  per  week. 

The  wages  which  prevail  in  all  other  industries,  mills,  factories, 
foandries,  &c.,  are  rather  under  than  over  the  lowest  rat.es  paid  to  the 
individaal  artisans  in  the  independent  trades.  Consul  Woodcock  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  earned  throughout  that  portion  of  Sicily  at 
40  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  fur- 
nished would  seem  to  point  to  30  cents  as  nearer  the  true  average. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  is  given  as  consisting  of  the  following 
articles :  During  the  six  months  ending  with  March,  bread,  cheese,  rice, 
dried  beans,  and  greens ;  during  April  and  May,  bread,  green  beans, 
and  macaroni ;  and  during  the  remaining  four  mouths,  bread  and  fruits. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good.  They  are 
laborious,  religious,  economical,  and  respectful  toward  their  employ- 
en.  They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining  and  temperate.  In 
Catania,  a  city  of  over  I0<),000  inhabitants,  the  consul  had  not  seen  over 
half  a  dozen  intoxicated  persons  in  eight  months,  and  these  were  mostly 
foreign  sailors.  The  consul  attributes  this  sobriety  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  drink  only  native  wines,  and  these  moderately,  at  their  meals. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  workiugman  in  the  Catania  district  owns  his 
home,  which  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
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Usaally  the  rooms  are  overcrowded,  bat  clean.  Their  clothing  is  coarse, 
bat  safficient,  and  for  holidays  they  have  salts  which  are  both  neal 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  says  the  consul,  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  all  over  40  years  of  age  can  read  and  write ;  of  the  working 
class  in  towns  and  cities  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
Physically,  they  are  hardy  and  robust;  morally,  they  are  honest  and 
trustworthy. 


TUSCANY. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Welsh,  the  Government,  on  failure 
to  receive  satisfactory  replies  from  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  submitted  to  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
the  question  of  controlling  by  law  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  hours  of  labor,  under  the  following  interrogatory  heads: 

1.  Whether  the  employment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely 
forbidden  until  the  age  of  nine  years  has  been  reached. 

2.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  day,  five  or  six  lioura 
per  day,  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

The  recommendations  of  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual 
labor  until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  to 
forbid  their  employment  on  Sundays  or  at  night-time  until  they  may 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  present 
unavoidable  abuses  done  away  with. 

The  report  of  consul  Welsh  gives  such  graphic  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  general  conditions  of  the  working  class  of  Italy  as  to  entitle  it  to 
almost  literal  transference  to  this  review. 

In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present.  Consul  Welsh 
says  that — 

Women  work  at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk,  cotton,  and  wool),, 
in  hemp  and  paper  mills,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making 
straw  plaits  and  braids.  They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or  truck  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  tea 
years  of  age. 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fif- 
teen ;  twelve  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hoar 
and  a  half  for  meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists  and  night  and 
day  hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exception^ 
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Snodays  are  universally  used  by  the  working  classes  as  days  of 
recreation;  and  the  more  important  holidays,  with  wliat  are  called 
Dame  days,  or  tbe  days  of  tlie  saints  the  children  take  their  namea 
from,  are  strictly  observed,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  women  are  ])ai<l  from  10 
to  22  cents  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  cents  per  week,  or  for 
odd  jobs  10  to  1 7  cents  per  diay ;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued 
at  from  30  to  60  cents  per  day. 

In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  60  to 
40.  In  cotton  mills  women  predominate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the 
straw  trade  80  women  are  emplo)*ed  to  every  20  men. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  working  dasses  in  Tuscany 
it  can  be  said  to  be  good.  However,  certain  trades  i)roduce  certain 
diseases,  just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsewbere,  and  here  in  the 
cities  and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  the  ten- 
dency to  disease. 

Drunkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
classes.  The  prevailing  vice  is  gambling.  Gambling  is  nourished 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  ita  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  always 
attractive  to  the  iioor. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  its  staple 
throughout  Italy  is  the  polenta^  which  corresponds  to  our  Indian 
meal.  A  cup  of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon, 
when  a  meal  of  bread,  beans  cooked  in  olive  oil  or  hogV  grease,  or 
polenta  boiled  or  fried,  with  a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten, 
and  the  pranzoj  or  dinner,  is  taken  in  the  evening  when  work  ia 
finished,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  the  noon  day 
meal,  with  the  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  pork  is  added^ 
with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

The  consul  corrects  an  erroneous  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  macaroni  being  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
dam  of  Italy ;  it  is  in  reality  only  purchasable  by  the  comparatively 
▼ell  to  do. 

Fresh  meat  is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  poorest. 

Tbe  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  lower. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  usually 
the  thrown-off  clothes  of  their  superiors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  them- 
selves. The  local  costumes,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  things 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  south. 

Tbe  working  classes  are  not  well  housed.  In  the  country  they 
OBQally  live  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  cottages,  and  in  the  cities  they 
are  crowded  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  drained  houses 
in  the  poorer  quarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly,  and, 
as  a  rule,  healthy. 
More  attention  Is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
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Waffe$  paid  to  skilled  workmmi  amd  otken  employed  in  the  areeiMl  at  SpeoHa, 


Bmployte. 


Atpbalt-layer 

Boatmiin   

BoiW-maker 

BUokamith  and  tinkor. 

Carpenter 

Calker 


Cabinet-maker  and  aawjrer 

Copporamith 

Common  laborer 

DiTer,  oniug  bis  own  roaohlne,  for  every  bonr'a  work 

Diver,  aaing  GK>verament  machine,  for  every  bonr'a  work 

Glazier  

Ht>ad  ganger   

If  ale  or  female  day>laborer 

Maaona   — 

Miner      

If  ecbanic  skilled     

Painter  and  vamisher 

Stoker   

Rtonecntter 

Whltewaaber 


Ck)D8ul  Welsh  has  estimated  the  averaire  oonsamptioD  of  food  by  an 
Italian  workingmaD  to  amouut  to  17  cents  per  day,  viz: 


Articles. 


Coffee  or  liqaor 

Bread 

SalU^  pork  or  fish 

Cbei*s**  ur  fruit v 

Flour  iMkfte : 

Red  betina,  cabbage,  or  other  greens 

Wine  (one  pint) 

Total i 


Coat 


tool 

OS 

a 

08 
08 
01 
08 


IT 


The  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
classes : 


Mechanical  spinning . 

MMnut'actara  of  ropes 

Weaving 

Cotton: 

Spinning 

Weaving 

W"o<»len 

Bilk: 

Stretching 

Spinning   

Canliug 

In  paper  mills 

In  lueohHoical  induitries  (sundry) 

In  porcelain  luauufaotures 

la  glass  manntaotures 


! 


41,000 


64,000 

8U,OUO 

650,500 

70,000 

75.U00 

6,500 

14.000 

10.000 

7,000 

6,000 


In  the  extraction  of  sulphur 

Total 

Agricnltnral  class 

Soldiens  renerve  and  active 

Eni]>loy6a 

Students 

PriHoners 

Pruiiritftors 

ArtiHaus  aud  laborers  (not   before 

deMrribed) 

Wiihuut  profession 

Total  population 


20.000 


834,000 


8,266.000 
1.545,000 

400.000 

3,(^70,000 

8U.O00 

765.000 


1.740,1 
11,700.000 


28,500,000 


AVSTRIA-H1JI¥GART. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  comprehensive  report  from  Coiisnl-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna, 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  as  a  complete  showing  of  the 
labor  conditions  of  Austria  is  concerned.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  order  of  arrangemeut  as  defined  in  the  circular  was  not  adbere<l  to 
renders  it  difficult  to  give  therefrom  abstracts  for  comparative  puqioses 
without  overloading  this  review  with  details.    It  is  believed,  however, 
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.  thAt  the  followinic  statements  are  fair  averages ;  bat  as  the  consnl-gen- 
enPs  report  will  folly  repay  a  carefal  pemsal,  it  is  referred  to  for  sach 
details  as  may  not  be  found  herein. 

The  population  of  Austria  is  given  as  22,144,244,  of  which  10,819,737 
are  males  and  11,324,507  females.  The  total  population  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows:  Independent  persons,  3,868,611);  employ6s, 
6,639,231 ;  families,  10,746,187 ;  servants,  890,207. 

The  total  numl)er  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  given  as 
11,736,839 — being  1,116,876  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population — 
classified  as  follows :  Proprietors,  2,275,511 ;  employes,  3,668,249 ;  mem- 
bers of  families,  5,474,315 ;  servants,  319, 158 ;  farmers,  90,036 ;  employes 
of  farmers,  123,263;  members  of  farmers' families,  222,781;  servants  in 
fiurmers'  families,  16,079.  The  division  of  employment  showing  the 
highest  number  of  persons  engaged  therein,  after  agriculture,  is  set 
down  under  the  head  of  "  trade,'^  viz,  4,710,047,  followed  by  *'day  laborers,'' 
given  as  numbering  1,650,902.  Ko  mention  is  made  of  the  manufao- 
toring  industries,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  are  embraced  by 
^  trade,"  as  the  number  engaged  in  ^'commerce"  is  set  down,  independ- 
ent of  trade,  its  839,628.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
is  given  as  316,187.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  great 
indastry  of  Austria. 

An  average  of  the  various  categories  of  workmen  embraced  in  the 
miscellaneous  table  compiled  by  Consul-General  Weaver  shows  that  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  Austrian  workman  amount  to  $4.05.  ^^  These 
rates,  however,"  writes  the  consul-general, ''  must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  liower  Austria,  Salzburg  and 
the  l^rol,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  for 
where  the  wages  of  Silesia,  Morana,  Bohemia  (which  is  treated  of 
farther  on)  and  Galicia  are  considered,  this  average  should  be  further 
reduced  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  among  the  trades  in  Austria  may  be  estimated  at 
60  per  week,  although  in  the  textile  tra)iles  and  in  the  mines  the  hours 
often  reach  72  per  week;  and  even  a  working  time  of  90  and  96  hours 
per  week  in  the  former  is  not  unusual.  The  new  lalior  bill  now  before 
the  Beichsrath  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  as  not  to  exceed  11  per  day.  «Tbis 
reduction  is  opposed  by  the  textile  manufacturers,  who  say  that,  should 
it  become  a  law,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  trade  with  other 
nations.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Government,  and  has  already 
passed  the  popular  branch  of  the  Beichsrath. 

'* The  working  classes  of  Austria,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "are 
steady  and  trustworthy,  industrious  and  sober.".  Even  with  such  ad- 
mirable characteristics  they  are  unable  to  save  anything. 

The  relations  which  exist  in  Austria  between  employers  and  employes 
are  said  by  the  consul  general  to  be  excellent,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  even  in  the  most  exciting  times  of  disagreement  and  strikes 
never  occurs. 

Consul-General  Weaver's  report  deals  very  fully  and  ably  with  the 
qaestion  of  female  labor  in  Austria.  The  total  female  population  of 
Austria,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  11,324,507,  engage<l  as  fol- 
lows: Industries  and  manufactures,  2,tJ37,849 ;  commerce,  839,628;  ag- 
hcalture  and  forestry,  6,335,133 ;  mines  and  fnrnaees,  142,263;  trans- 
portation, 171,826;  teachers,  82,085;  artists,  21,330;  hospitals,  49,335; 
asylums  and  institutions,  72,764;  day  lal>orers,  896,973 ;  all  other  em- 
ployments, 475,321.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  distribution 
shows  not  only  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  callings,  but  it  also 
shows  the  total  female  population  dependent  upon  the  various  indus- 
tries and  professions  for  sustenance,  as  the  following  subdivision  will 
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show:  Self-dependents  (^^bosses"),  949,265;  employes  in  industries  and 
man n fact n res,  3,627,004;  members  of  families,  6,703,516;  servants  in 
families,  644,722. 

A  comparative  review  of  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  engap^ed  in  labor 
proper  in  Austria  gives  the  following:  result:  Enpiged  in  the  industries, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  science,  art,  &c.,  3,027,004 
females  and  3,612,227  males;  household  servants,  644,7i.2  females  and 
245,485  males;  independent  persons  (property-owners,  factors,  church- 
men, proprietors,  &c.),  949,265  females  and  2,919,354  males ;  members  of 
families,  6,703,516  females  against  4,042,671  males.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  Austria  female  laborers  number  3,671,726  against  3,857,812  male 
•  laborers,  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  only  186,08<»,  so  that  the  women  (rf* 
Austria  about  evenly  divide  the  hardships  and  the  burdens  of  labor 
with  the  men. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Austria — the  greater  number  of  females 
being  engaged  in  agriculture — are  longer  than  the  hours  of  male  labor^ 
while  the  wages  are  from  50  to  25  per  cent.  less.  The  greater  portion 
of  field  labor,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  factories,  mills  and  mines,  fall 
to  the  share  of  woman  in  Austria. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  forming  a  distinct  industrial  iK>rtion  of  the  Austria-Hunga- 
rian Empire,  and  its  conditions,,  wages,  habits,  trades  and  industries 
being  peculiar,  the  report  of  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague,  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  especially  those  portions  relnting  to  the 
celebrated  glass  and  porcelain  industries.  Bohemia  is  especially  an 
agricultural  country,  25  |>er  cent,  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  17  per  cent,  in  industries  and  trades,  and  only 
1^  per  f^ent.  in  commerce. 

The  Bohemian  workingmen,  according  to  Consul  Phelps,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  orderly.  Compulsory  education  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
their  moral  well-being.  They  are  attached  to  their  families,  steady  in 
their  working  habits,  and  saving  where  saving  is  ])ossible. 

A  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  recorded  by  Consul  Phelps,  viz,  that  as 
the  consumption  of  beer  increases  drunkenness  decreases.  In  Prague, 
a  city  of  260,000  inhabitants,  where  beer  is  the  universal  drink,  the  sight 
of  a  drunken  person  is  a  rarity. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  that  of  mutual 
independence  and  respect. 

Strikes,  fomented  by  strangers,  it  is  though',  have  recently  been  more 
common  in  Bohemia  than  formerly,  but  have  produced  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  the  laborer's  condition,  while  causing 
much  loss  to  both  the  employers  and  the  laborers. 

Cooperative  societies,  for  the  cheap  supply  of  food  to  the  working 
class  in  Bohemia,  are  only  successful  among  the  coal  miners.  For 
various  reasons,  many  of  the  societies  started  among  other  trades  and 
industries  ceased  to  exist  after  short  and  unsatisfactory  experiences. 

The  principal  portion  of  Bohemian  emigration  is  composed  of  agricul- 
tural laborers ;  lack  of  employment  and  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion are  the  causes  which  lead  thereto. 

The  wages  paid  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  near  Prague  run  from 
$1.50  to  winders  and  $1.80  to  spinners  up  to  $3.88  to  mechanics,  per 
week  of  71  hours.  Laborers  in  these  mills  earn  only  $1.50  per  week. 
Even  these  rates  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  {lortions 
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of  Bohemia.  An  infreqaent  circumstance  in  the  asnal  relation  of  tnale 
labor  and  wages  to  those  of  females  iu  Europe  is  here  observable,  for 
women  iu  these  mills  are  paid  the  same  as  men.  The  wapres  paid  in 
calico-printing  establishments  are  higher  than  those  earned  iu  the  spin- 
oiDg  and  weaving  mills^  running  from  $2.80  up  to  $6  i>er  week,  for  male 
operatives. 

Glassware  being  imported  from  Bohemia  into  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,300,000  per  year,  our  glass  operatives  and  manu- 
&ctarer8  will  be  interested  in  the  following  table  of  wages : 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  71  hours  in  Bohemian  glass-works. 


DMCiiption  of  employment 


Bbwen. 
Melten.. 
Stokers.. 
PmiDderi 
MoUeta. 


Average 
wages. 

13  80 
2  40 
1  20 
1  50 
4  03 

Beooription  of  employment. 


Engraven 

Painters 

Gilders 

Grinders 

Polishers  (mostly  females) 


Averafpe 
wages. 


$6  30 
50f 
600 
8  50 
2  60 


Workers  in  fancy  articles  generally  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  ac- 
oordiug  to  their'abilities.  It  is  estimated  that  18,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Bohemian  glassware.  Many  operatives 
work  at  the  glass  trade  during  the  winter  only,  seeking  more  profitable 
employment  in  tield  labor  in  summer.  Women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  polishing  and  other  light  work,  earning  60  per  cent,  less  than 
the  male  workers. 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  Bohemian  mines  was  estimated 
in  1882  at  45,G99,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  women,  and  1,856  wefe 
children.  The  wages  per  day  of  12  hours  average  for  children  15  cents, 
for  women  20  cents,  and  for  men  25  to  50  cents. 

The  wages  in  dry  goods  shops  and  groceries  in  Prague  average  from 
$10  paid  to  clerks  and  salesmen  to  $20  paid  to  book-keepers  per  mouth. 
Household  wages  in  Prague  average  from  $2.80  to  female  servants  and 
13.60  to  female  cooks,  up  to  $8  to  coachmen,  per  month,  with  board 
and  lodging. 

Daring  the  year  1882  there  were  30,198  male  laborers  employed  in 
the  beet- root  cnlture  in  Bohemia,  at  a  daily  compensation  without  board 
or  lodging,  of  14  to  60  cents,  and  12,270  females  at  8  to  46  cents.  Gen- 
eral agricultural  wagesin  Bohemiaare  given  as  follows:  Plowmen,  thrash- 
ers, reapers,  &c.,  males,  30  cents  per  day,  and  female  thrashers,  mowers, 
&c.,  20  cents  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging.  Females  are  em- 
ployed in  dressmaking,  in  millinery,  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
in  the  glass  and  porcelain  works,  as  saleswomen  in  shops  and  cigar 
stores,  in  beer  and  liquor  saloons,  as  telegraph  operators,  as  school- 
teachers and  as  hod-carriers,  throughout  Bohemia.  They  do  the  most 
of  the  field  labor,  as  before  noted. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  AUSTRIA.  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  answer  to  this  question  Consnl-General  Weaver  writes  as  follows : 

The  diflference  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life — food,  for  ex- 
ample— in  Austria  when  compared  with  that  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  very  great,  but  when  the  mode  of  living  is  taken  into  account 
the  difference  becomes  very  striking.  Fbur,  meat  and  vegetables 
generally  cost  more  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  flour  and  meat,  as  these  articles  can  almost  be  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  this  country  with  profit.  House  rent  is 
approximately  as  high  as  in  the  United  States;  but  in  the  article  of 
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clothing  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  this  ooontry,  being 
about  the  only  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  laboring  man  which 
can  be  purcshased  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States. 
Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by 
the  laboring  man  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing 
are  limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former 
consisting  generally  of  rye  bread  with  figs,  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat 
with  vegetables  not  more  than  once  a  day,  in  many  cases  only  once 
a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  oUier- 
wise  the  small  pittance  earned  would  not  suffice,  even  with  tiie 
greatest  economy. 

I. — Genebal  tbades. 

StatefOMnt  ahoufing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  ike  eewral  oonsular  diatrioU  in  Auetria- 

Hungary. 


OocnpatioiM. 


Brteklat'eTa  . . 

Hoa-oairien 
ICabods 

Tenden  ..\. 
FlMteren 

Tenden 

SUtera 

Boofera 

Tenders 

Plmnbera 

ABsistants.. 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Painters 


BUILDraO  TRADBB. 


OTIUB  TBAOB8. 

Bakers 

Blaoksmlths 

Strikers . 

Bookbinders... 

BrlckniAkers 

Brewers 

Butchers        

Brass  founders 

Cabinetrmakers 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Fnrriers 

Oanleuers 

Hatters: 

Males 

Fem  ales 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

MIU  Wrights 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Parmers .................. ......... 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Vienna 
(00  hours). 


Trieste 
(72  hours). 


M  50 
2  00 
8  40 


8  08 


5  60 


466 


*8  70 


420 

8  40 

420 

•8  80 


8  00 

4  20 


4  00 


460 
4  05 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
•2  50 


6  20 

i'io' 


3  20 
680 
6  00 

4  50 


440 
7  60 
420 
3  30 


13  14 


1 
4 
1 
3 
1 


72 
20 
92 
00 
72 


822 
282 
070 
6  18 


4  72 
8  86 
8  60 
4  60 


»  m  • 

044 
4  70 
820 
480 

203 

2  40 
4  60 
420 
8  00 
4  70 
8  20 


8  70 


5 
8 


6  40 
8  20 
20 
10 
3  30 

6  14 
11  40 

3  80 
3  80 

7  40 

3  80 

4  70 


PragTM 
(72  hours). 


840 


08  00 
1  02 
3  60 
1 
80 
02 
00 
20 
80 
00 
60 


4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
6 
2 


3  00 
7  00 


*1 
8 
2 


50 
00 
80 

3  60 
280 

4  00 
2  00 


4 
4 


00 
00 

3  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 

2  00 
285 
2  80 
8  00 
5  00 
820 
t2  80 

4  00 
1  20 


8  80 


2 

6- 
3 


80 
00 
10 
3  00 
3  60 
8  00 
3  60 
8  80 
40 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


Averace 

wages  Mr 

Austria. 


08  55 

206 
87» 

in 

4  01 

1  82 
400 
420 
280 
4U 

2  41 

5  10 
60» 
456^ 


478 
3  IS 

3  15. 

4  10 
626 
587 
350 
36l^ 
440 
30» 
304 
300 

3  00 

220 
400> 

368 
8  8fr 

4  77 
367 


3 
1 
3 

8 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 


85 
» 

48 
80 
00 
06 

10 
17 
85 


8  47 
3  80 

3  80 

7  40- 

4  15 
4  €6 
67S 

8  70 
8  IS 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


With  lodging. 
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n.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Weekly  wagee. 


DtuoiiptUui  of  €niplo3riiMot. 


(Mttm  ijpinm'njf  mitt  in  L<noer  Au^ria 
{per  V4€k  nf  78  Aour«). 


llcdttaict 

SaiBBen: 

Male 

fneaHib 

S«ail«n , 

DnlaboieTB: 

Xtto 

Peoale 

Bojv  and  girls 

MacUniaU  ajM  coiginseis 

4p<m«rf  ^yorn  and  thread  in  Atutria 
(JMT  wetk  qf  60  houT$). 


Softm 

Waahen 

Spinnera 

I^era... 

Imcta 

Hapara. 


$5  20 
4  40 

8  00 
240 
2  75 


288 

1  20 

84 

5  00 

8  20 
8  00 
400 
260 
600 
2  76 

480 

DeaoriptioB  of  emplo7in«iit. 


Spiiolora 

Reelera 

Cotton: 

Spinnera. 

TwiMtera 

Heobanica 

Jate-yftrn  apinnera 

Spinning  and  toeaving  mittt  in  SoAa- 
mia*  (par  wt$k  tfll  houn). 

Spinnera 

Mnle-apinnera 

Winders  (girls) 

Overlooken 

Pieo«ra 

Enieine-driTera 

Stolcera  

SpooWra  (children) 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Tenders  (girls) 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

Laborers 


ATerag» 


$1  45^ 
1  50 

3  6» 
1  85 

4  75 
1  00 


1  9b- 

2  oe 
1  50 
9» 


1 

4 


80 
50 


2  60 

1  00 

2  20 
20O 
1  96 
26a 
888 
1  50 


*ln  Bohnmia  women  are  mostly  employed  in  ootton-wesTlng  eatabliahments,  receiving  the 
-*^  of  '«'>ges  as  the  male  employes. 


Wagee  paid  in  leather  faotoriea  in  Vienna  per  week  of  W  haure. 


Daacription  of  employment. 


It  vorkmra 

Piitara  (day  laborers)    

Aaaiataat  workmen  (pleoe>work) : 
Vlratclaaa 


Average 
wagea. 


$4  20 
3  60 


4 
6 


80 
40 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Assistant  workmen — Continned. 

Third  chiss   

Day  laborers  (piece-work) 

Firemen 


$8  oa 
3  8& 
52» 


Wagea  of  teeavere  and  manirfaoturera  of  texHlee  in  Lower  Atutria. 


DeseriptifGji  of  employment. 


Betpera,  male 

Helpera,  female 

Hdpera,  apprentioes 

Helpera  (ribbona),  male .. 
,  Halpeia  (ribbons),  females 
Jsie: 

.   Waavera 


Average 

wages. 

$3  80 

260 

200 

1  00 

205 

285 

812 

Description  of  employment. 


L 

Jnto— Continued. 

Finiahers 

Sack-makers 

Bleachers 

Dyers 

Coverlet- weavers 

Cotton: 

Hand-looms 

Jaoqoazd  machines 


Averaga 
wages. 


$8  70 
1  84 

8  60 


4 
4 


10 
4» 


2  10 
80$ 


1 
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III. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron- works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hoyrs  in  bloat  furnaces  in  Austria. 


Description  of  employment. 


Strikers,  by  the  piooe 

fiend  loUiTa.  by  the  piece 

KollerH,  bv  tbo  piece 

Ku;;iiicerM,  by  tlie  sliift . .. 
Soilcr  nieu,  liv  ilie  shift  .. 

'Turuei-ii,  by  the  nhift 

Xoeksiuithii.  by  the  shift . 


Average 
wiigea. 


$6  00 
5  *J0 
3  00 


4 
2 
5 


50 
50 
40 


3  60 


Description  of  employment. 


Head  smiths 

Smithn 

HaJ<4>Ds 

('arpcnters  .. 
Day  laimrers 

Idnlps  .. 

Females 


IS  88 
800 
8  18 
888 

188 

188 


liolUng  mills  and  mackine'ShopSf  per  week  of  60  hours. 


Descriptioa  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Arenfi 

wages. 

In  tmeUinQ-houMM. 

82  34 

1  67 

2  09 

1  64 

6  85 
8  43 
4  OT 

3  78 
8  U5 

2  87 

4  02 

In  the  rotting  mUUt,  <£«.— Continaed. 
Second  and  third  rollers 

1  73 
8  01 

Ore  washers  and  furnace  men    

f7nti'li«ara  ami  ttiniiArA 

Baw  IntQ  wtMirherH  and  dross  drawers.. 

BiiDch  billdf-IS        ..       .................. 

]M>iA<mN  and  CArpeniers 

1  88 

287 
878 

Other  laborui« 

r  1  le  lorjzers  ..... ...................... 

File  iniiiders 

In  the  refining  works. 

File-ciittrrs 

8  88 

Nail  smiths .. 

1  84 

First  pndtllers 

In  the  machine^hope. 
lilodel  ioiners 

Assintant 

KeUuiuir  master 

WeNkrs  an'i  soneer^rs    

For^ni,  stretchers  and  stokers .  .v 

XiQiiiD  rollers 

888 

To<»l  smiths 

8  88 

Mnl<l<-r8  aud  foiind<>rs 

8  01 

In  the  rotting  mitts. 

M  >lders  iintl  founders*  assistants 

\f»fhiniMtj< T-T TTT-T                        -- 

183 
5  88 

^>milhH  and  tomers 

8  18 

Head  rollers 

Other  workmen 

188 

Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  iron'tporks  in  TriesUper  week  of  60  hours. 


Description  of  employment. 


Fonndries 

MHi'hine-shops 

Iron-wurks 

■  ■■         ■  ■  .   ^ 


588 
Sit 


IV.— Glass  workers. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


IK  LOWKB  AUBTSU..* 


Blowers 

Smelters 

lltHli'l-makers 

gilders 
Duineers 

Alamius  and  carpenters 

OloHs-ciitters 

Soperintendents 

pay  luboiers 

JELoose  serran  ts 


Average 

wages. 

$3  55 

2  45 

2  40 

4  00 

4  80 

2  50 

2  80 

4  60 

1  40 

1  69 

IN  BOHKiaA.t 


Glass-blowers,  masters 
Glass-bloweiH,  helpt-rs 
Grinder-t  and  poliHhers 
GriiidfrH  and  helpers  . . 
Decoifitors,  uiSHters  . .. 

D<*e4>rators,  helpers 

Engra vi-rs  cm  ters 

Kntinivers,  hel|H'rs 

Funinrc  ptTHoonel 

Crushers,  masters   — 


I8M 

2  SI 
4  08 
188 
608 
SM 
488 
808 
8  18 
Sli 


*  Per  week  of  66  hours. 

f  Aj  given  by  the  consol-fenezal  in  Vienna  (per  week  of  08  honrs). 
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Wag^  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria — Continued. 


iptkm  of  employment. 


DOHUOA— Oontixiaed. 

elpen,  masters 

>y»  

toUecton,  femalee  .... 
females 


IK  BOHXMLL.* 


.Average 
wages. 


$2  90 
60 
1  25 
1  25 
3  00 
3  75 
1  80 


830 


Description  of  employmoit. 


Iir  BOHXMiA— Continaed. 


Melters 

Stokers 

Poanders 

Holders 

Engravers 

Pamters 

Gilders '. 

Grinders 

Polishers,  mostly  females. 


Average 

wages. 

12  40 

1  90 
160 

4  00 

600 

600 

600 

860 

260 

*  As  given  by  the  consul-general  at  Prague,  Bohemia  (per  week  of  71  hours). 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

id  per  day  or  week  of  ^  hours  in  and  in  connection  fcith  iron  mineSf  kaolin  mines 

and  lead  mines  in  Austria, 


ription  of  employment. 


aos  Mom. 


and  first  diggers 


d-makers,  mggers,  and  car- 


iaboirers. 


OM  ASED  coLLmns. 

srs  and  cool-miners .. 
rs  and  measurers 


KAOUK  num. 


»«» 

Rowmen 

s 


Average 
wages. 

$2  21 

1  76 
1  61 
1  61 

195 
157 

2  18 
1  56 
1  68 

1  80 

2  40  ! 
240 

Description  of  employment. 


Kaolin  kimss— Continued. 


Women  in  drying-house 
Foremen 


LEAD   MINBS. 


Surveyor  of  mine 

Assistant  surveyor  of  mine 

Foremen  carpenters  and  masons. 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  heavers 

Engine  men 

Barrow  men 

Cutters 

Strikers 

Sifters  nnd  refiners,  female 

Foremen 

Ore  pounders  and  washers 

Sifters,  female 

Melters 


Average 

wages. 


$1  06 
6  00 


8  60 
2  60 
06 
72 
47 
76 
12 
06 
84 
70 
76 
78 
88 
1i 


id  per  shift  of  12  hours  by  the  Witkowitzer  Iron  Mining  Company  in  Witkowitg, 

Moravia, 


riptkm  of  employment. 


L— .ncnuMM. 


telpers. 


rs,  weighers,  nnloaders 

ttendants 

sad  boiler  men 


. — Cfopper  tmeUing. 


•s. 

rs. 


m  and  ore-carters, 
ttend^ts 


aX-waiftifV  ^"^  eohe-aven. 


>2  A— I.AB- 


-11 


Average 
wages. 


$1  2i 
1  02 
74 
03 
71 
62 
60 


79 
68 
60 
54 
56 
43 
54 
74 


57 


m.—Coal-VKuhing  and  eolw-oven— Con 
tinned. 

Dredsersand  carters 

Ptiucfpal  coke-makers 

Helpers 

Boys  attending  oven-doors 

Eugino  attendants 

Boiler  m^n 

Day  laborers 

Smelters  and  welders 

Pokers 

Workmen  at  retorts 

Helpers 

Enjrine  attendants 

Boiler  men   

Molders 

Hammorsroiths  

Fi  rst  rollers 

Tlolpers 

Turners 


Average 
wages. 


$0  60 
60 
39 
36 
62 
44 
32 


1  65 
88 
80 
62 

I  06 
72 
90 

1  82 

1  20 
80 
80 


I 
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Wages  paid  per  shift  of  12  hours  hy  the  WitkowUser  Iron  Mining  Co.,  4^. — Coutinued. 


Description  of  employment. 


rV.—j8ieM2-vN)rl»— Continued. 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 

Y. —Puddling  vcrkt. 

Headpnddlers 

Helpers 

Head  rollers 

Helpers  — 

Hookers • 

Hammer-smiths 

Forge  attendants 

Yl.—Bolhng  wurU. 

Welders 

Pokers 

Coaloarriers 

Head  rollers    

Head  stretchers 

Absistants 

Hookers 

Bngine  men 

yn.— IfodkifM  thop. 

Smiths 

Tamers 

Planers 

Model-makers 

File-oatters 

Tool'Smiths 

Helpers 

Engine  attendants 

Bouer  men 

Ym^FounAry. 

Founders 

Gart-deaners 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 

rz.— Bfidt^w-dttOdifi^  worJfct. 
Skilled  workmen 


Average 
wages. 


Descnption  of  employment. 


10  32 
22 


50 
02 
14 
80 
62 
88 
78 


64 
02 
54 
08 
52 
25 
90 
78 


90 
90 
64 
84 
00 
12 
62 
48 
38 


16 
50 

56  i 
28  I 


1  32 


X.— PotltfT  thop. 

Smiths 

Boiler-smiths 

Helj>ers 

Engine  and  boiler  men 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices. 

XI.— Pottery  vnrka. 

Men  for  pattern  pieces 

Brickmakors,  male 

Briekmakers,  female 

Qaarrymen  and  workers  in  clay  mill  . . 
Qaarrywomen  workers  in  clay,  female . 

Day  laborers,  male 

Day  laborers,  female 

Enelne  attendants 

Bouer  men 

'Xn.—QoM  vcrki. 

Fitters,  per  week 

Smiths,  per  shift 

Firemen  at  retorts 

Lamp-lighters 

Day  laborers 

XIU.—BuUding  departmenU. 

Masons    

Hod-carriers,  female 

Day  laborers 

Carpenters 

Joiners,  glaziers,  painters 

Apprentices 

XlV.^RaUutay  oonnscfsd  with  toorJbf . 

Engine-drivers,  per  week 

StoKcrs  and  shifters,  per  shift 

Day  laborers 

Average  daily  wages  of  79  categories 
of  workmen 


Average 
wages. 


10  76 
82 
48 
54 
46 
24 


54 

39 
33 
47 
22 
1  32 
20 
56 
46 


600 
48 
SO 
48 
38 


45 

18 
30 
SO 
48 
14 


650 
48 
38 


VI.— Eailway  employ]6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^,  those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4^.,  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


Engine-house  inspectors 

Station  masters 

Train  dispatchers  ■ 

Interpreters 

Locomotive  engineers 

Station  men,  bell-ringers,  gas  and  station  inspectors #. 

Conductors 

Signalmen 

Freight-station  foremen,  oar-inspectors,  lamp  men,  engine  and  reservoir  at- 
tendants  

Station  porters,  storehouse  and  fireight  depot  attendants 

Freight-car  loaders,  car-cleaners,  station  servants 


Yeariysal- 

Yeariy  rent 
commuta- 

toy. 

tion. 

$240  to  1400 

$100  to  1140 

240 

840 

100       120 

240 

340 

100      l-JO 

280 

340 

120 

200 

340 

80       120 

200 

260 

80       100 

200 

260 

80        100 

200 

260 

80       100 

100 

220 

60         80 

120 

220 

48         80 

120 

180 

48         00 

Vienna  Street  Railway  Company, 

Description 

of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 

wages. 

Starters 

$3  12 
2  32 
2  32 
208 

1 

1  Smiths 

$2  88 

Conductors 

Saddlers 

284 

Drivers  

Controllers 

336 

Relav  rider   

'  Watchmen 

1  84 
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VIL— Ship-yards  and  smp-BurLDma. 

Wojftt  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Austria, 
OSNSRAL  AUSTSIAK  SHIPBUILDINa  COMPANY  IN  UNZ. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Itha 

t 

I 

SHIP-BTJILDING  IN  TBIS8TB 

tebuflduB 

impbnflden 


$8  00 
824 
836 
2  88 
2  16 


$8  40 
690 


Vin.— Seamen's  wages. 


mpaid  to  employes  of  First  Imperial  Royal  Danube  Steamship  Company  of  Vienna. 


^eecnption  of  employment. 


w per  year. 

flftcen do 

Dgineen do 

mtcnjzineers do 

lor» do 

lot  iospectots do 

1 do 

do 

nniaten: 

stdaas do 

KmdclaM do 

■iftanU do 


$520  00 
240  00 
424  00 
192  00 
320  00 
192  00 
344  00 
264  00 

252  00 
180  00 
168  00 


Cockswains per  month. 

Firemen do 

Ordinary  seamen do 

Apprentices do 

Helmsmen  on  tow-boats do 

Pilots do 

Seamen do 

Cooks do 

Stevedores do 


Average 
wi^^. 


$14  00 
12  60 
12  60 

7  20 
16  00 
14  00 
12  60 
12  00 

600 


Seamen^s  wages  in  Trieste. 


)escription  of  employment. 


OCSAK. 

lates per  month. 

mstes do 

and  stewards do 

1 do 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment 


GOABTnro. 

First  mates per  month. 

Second  mates l.do 

Cooks  and  stewards do 

Seamen do 


Average 
wages. 


$12  60 
7  00 
900 
480 


IX. — Shop  waoes. 


id  in  the  offices,  stores^  and  shops  of  Vienna  and  Trieste,  to  clerks  and  other 

employ^. 


tsscilptton  of  employment. 


nxxKA. 


and  salesmen. 

Mndents 

Bepers  ....... 

s 


Bt  elr<^' 

ond 

igers  and  packers 


*  Per  week  of  66  boors. 


Average 
wages.   . 

$10  00 
8  00 

8  00 

9  00 

7  50 
4  50 

Description  of  employment. 


viEifKA— con  tinned. 


Packers,  girls.. 
Office  servants 


TBIS8TB.t 


Women  in  retail  stores. . 

Men  in  retail  stores 

Men  in  wholesale  stores. 


tPer  month  of  860  hours. 


Average 
wages. 


$2  00 
3  75 


10  00 
16  40 
27  00 
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X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  p€r  mopih  to  household  servants  in  Vienna^  wUh  hoard  and  lodging. 


DeMsription  of  employment. 


YXSIIHA. 
Cooks: 

Male  profeasional . . . 

Female  profeaaional 

Aasista&t 

Ordinary 

Seamntresses 

Ghamber-maida 

Maids  of  all  work 

Coficlimen 

Butlers  and  footmen 

Oirdeners 

Childrens'  nnreee 


Average 
wages. 


$25  00 

18  00 

900 

6  00 


6 

5 
7 


50 
00 
00 


17  60 

15  00 

10  00 

000 


Description  of  employment. 


VXEIIHA— Continued. 

Governesses 

Teachers 

Day  laborers 

TBIB8TB. 

Governesses 

Chamber-maids 

Women  cooks 

Servant  maids 

Cooks,  men 

General  servants,  men 


Aversge 


$20  00 

20  00 

900 


00 
80 


7 

4 

690 

lil 
17  80 
12  50 


XI.— Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Austria^ 

with  or  without  board  and  lodging  {per  week  of  7S  htmrs). 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 

wages. 

Mm.  with  board 

$2  10 
1  40 
1  00 

Men.  withoot  board.  ^T^rT.^Txr r-r-^-r 

8  60 

Women,  with  board 

Women,  without  board 

2  80 

Children,  with  board 

Children,  without  board 

1  01 

XV. — Printers  and  pep^ting  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  weeik  of  60  and  72  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press- 

men,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 

• 

Average  wages. 

In  Prague. 

In  Vienna. 

In  Ghent 

Foremen ......................... . . . 

$8  00 

1         600 

3  60 
7  20 

$10  00 

C          060 

\          500 

480 

7  20 
90 

8  20 

1  00 

2  80 
4  20 

Compositors: 

lie  wspaper 

$4  SO 

Job  wora 

Pressmen 

4  88 

Proof-readers 

4  03 

Apprentices 

liaborers • 

3  00 
1  60 

Feeders,  females 

Printers  and  rulers 

Bookbinders 

DEnrmARK. 


In  his  comprehensive  report  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Denmark  (}on- 
sul  Ryder,  of  Copenhagen,  draws  attention  to  the  facts  that  that  country 
has  no  mining  population  whatever;  that  its  factories  are  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  and  that  while  one-half  the  population  lives 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  lives  by  the  varions 
branches  of  general  trade  and  commerce. 

Consul  Byder  estimates  the  average  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  day 
laborers  in  towns  and  cities  at  from  $188  to  $214,  and  of  general  me- 
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chanics  at  from  $240  to  (268.  The  higher  class  of  artisans,  whose  rates 
of  wages  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  earns  more  than  these  amounts.  The 
floors  of  labor  vary  in  the  different  trades  and  according  to  the  season 
firom  7^  to  10  in  winter  and  summer,  respectively,  for  masons  and  car- 
penters; and  14  to  16  for  agricultural  laborers  per  day.  Considerable 
work  is  done  by  the  individual  trades  on  Sundays,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  Sunday  work  is  not  the  rule  in  Denmark. 

Consul  Byder  estimates  the  daily  expense  of  food  for  an  ordinary 
laborer's  family  of  four — himself,  wife,  and  two  children — as  follows: 
Breakfast  and  supper:  Bread,  4  pounds;  lard,  i  pound ;  cheese,  i  pound; 
Biigar,  ^  x)Ound;  coffee,  -^  pound,  and  milk;  the  whole  costing  19  cents* 
Dinner,  which  consists  of  milk  porridge,  fish  and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup, 
with  pork,  about  15  cents;  making  the  total  daily  expenses  M  cents, 
or  about  $124  per  year.  •  The  better  class  of  mechanics  with  families 
lives  at  the  rate  of  about  40  cents  per  day,  or  $145  per  annum.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  country  produces  little  coal,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality,  kerosene  is  largely  in  use  among  the  Danish  artisans 
for  cooking  and  heating  as  well  as  for  illuminating  purposes. 

While  agricultural  wages  have  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
since  1878,  those  of  mechanics  and  artisans  have  increased  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  however,  has  kept  pace 
witb  that  of  wages,  and  so  the  condition  of  the  workmen  has  not  been 
materially  bettered.  The  general  condition  of  the  best-paid  laborers 
ID  Denmark  is  fairly  comfortable,  while  that  of  the  agricultural  laboi^rs 
and  the  lower  paid  artisans  is  one  of  economy  and  self-denial. 

Considering  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  were  only  inaugurated 
in  1870,  and  that  there  are  at  present  over  forty  trades  unions  in  Copen- 
hagen alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  artisans  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
eessity  of  co-operation,  for  the  aim  of  these  societies  is  beneficiary  as 
well  as  protective.  Both  workingmen  and  employers  are  beginning  to 
resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

Co-operative  societies  have  no  existence  in  Denmark,  unless  benefi- 
ciary trades  unions  are  held  to  come  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Byder  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and 
expenses  of  four  representative  Danish  laborers'  families,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  workingmen  of  Denmark : 


Items  of  expense. 


rent 

fSKl 

CbtbiBjc 

Fwl  tiMl  light 

Tsbscco  and  spirits 

T«U]  expenses. 
Total  ineooM. . . 

Bslsnce 


First 
family. 

Second 
family. 

Thltd 
family. 

130  80 

123  30 

10  70 

12  10 

6  70 

$42  90 

184  00 

13  40 

13  40 

6  70 

$40  60 

134  00 

16  10 

17  40 
10  70 

210  40 
214  00 


3  60 


227  80 
210  00 


12  20 


Foai-th 
family. 


$56  30 

144  70 

21  40 

18  80 

13  40 

254  60 

268  00 

13  40 


It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  entered  for  incidental  expenses,  such 
as  sickness  or  accidents,  while  the  incomes  are  based  upon  steady  labor 
and  wages.  The  female  head  of  the  family  very  rarely  contributes  any- 
thing to  its  support,  and  thus,  while  more  free  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties,  leaves  the  family  wholly  dependent  on  the  father's  earnings. 
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WAGES  IN  DENMARK, 

I. — General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  Copenhagen, 


Katnre  of  employment. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

Hoa-oarriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Roofers i 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHXR  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders  «. 

Brickmakers ^. 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass-foanders 

Cabinetmakers 

Cigarmakers 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters  . . , . . 


At« 


$7  00 

4  30 

5  30 
4  29 

6  07 

3  86 
8  00 

6  00 

4  29 

7  00 

5  90 


♦2  25 


4 
4 
4 
5 


82 
82 
82 
90 


8  75 


87 

82 
58 
09 
82 
70 
3  22 
8  22 


Othek  tbadss— Continned. 


Drivers  of  cabs,  carriages,  Stc 

Sti*eet  railways 

Dyers 

Engravei-8 

Furriers 

Gardeners  .  — 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborei-8,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Millwiights 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers    

Teachera  (jjublic  schools) 

Saddle  find  harness  makers... 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitns 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

House-painters 

Glove-makers 

Joiners 

Shoemakers 

Watchmakers 


\i 


t: 


*  Inclnding  board. 


f  Per  annum. 


Female  lalfor  employed  in  ttgricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  other  pursuite  tkn 

out  the  kingdom. 


Classifloation. 


State  civil  service 

PBOFBB8IONAL. 

Teachers 

Artists 

Mid  wives 

IKDUSTSIAL. 

Bakers  and  confectioners. . 

Bookbinders 

Book -printers 

Furriers 

Goldsmiths 

Glovemakers 

Cloth  fabrics 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Hairdressers 

Machinery  fabrics 

Paper  fabrics 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

SeamstressM 


Numbers. 


119 


8,859 
272 
765 


399 
26 
68 
36 
89 

114 

183 
90 
89 

150 
68 
99 

234 
21,363 


Classification. 


iNDUBTRiAi^— Continned. 

Weavers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  fabrics 

Divers  and  others  not  specified 

commebcial. 

Retail  stores,  dealers  and  assistants. . . 

Coffee  and  eating  houses 

Fish  dealers 

Fruit  and  game  dealers 

Hncksters , 

Furniture  dealers , 

Milliners 

Booksellers 

State  lottery  agents 

Divers  other  trades. 

Daily  employment  not  included  in  fac 

tories,  tradea,  &c 

Messengers , 

Cooks  on  daily  hire  as  extra  help 

Domestic  servants 


Nob 


V 
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n.— Factories,  mills,  eto.,  m  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Copenhagen. 


X atoie  of  mfcnnfactarea, 
employmentk  Ao. 


Cement 

ChoooUie 

ChicoTy 

Cinder  ..^ 

Crockery,  earthen  ware. 

5y«*ne  

Xsaneries 

Chemical  preparations  . 

Ckth 

Cemerre. .............. 

Sardope 

Corktrtre 

Caiding  (wool ) 

Machine 

Vineral  water 

ykor-mina 

Ofl 

Ptaoo 


Average 

waisesof 

men. 


$6  42 


16 
08 
02 
50 
02 
02 
3  75 
8  22 
02 
60 
75 
75 


3  75 

4  02 
563 


Average 
wages  of 
women. 


12  14 

"i'io 


2  68 

■  •  ■  •  •  ' 

228 


2  14 
2  46 

1  68 


Nature  of  manofactares, 
employment,  See. 


Porcelain 

Salt-refinery 

Flaying-caras .... 

Candle 

TUing 

Straw  hat 

Hosiery 

Stncco 

Sagar-reflnery  . . . 
Hog-slanghtering 
Paper  hangings . . 

Terra  cotta 

Wadding 

Wagon 

Oil-cloth 

Tool 

Match 


Average 

wages  of 

men. 


$8  70 
3  22 


4 

4 


02 
02 


3  48 

3  86 

4  20 
4  29 
4  32 
4  62 


5  30 
8  75 

6  70 
4  20 


Average 
wages  of 
women. 


$188 


3  01 


348 
2  01 


206 
2  14 


III.— Foundries,  maghine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Denmark. 

Wag€9  paid  per  week  of  GO  hours  infoundrieSy  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Copenhagen, 


DsKilption  of  employment. 


Tiafladths .. 

PoKSMll  .... 

Bbeksniths 
Bflflenmtths 


Average 
wages. 


$4  74 
5  58 
4  20 
3  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Coppersmiths 
Machinists  .. 
Metal -tamers 
Joiners 


Average 
wages. 


$4  74 
4  56 
403 
408 


IV.— Glass-workers  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  CO  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Copenhagen. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wagee. 

^"■ifmfln 

$4  80 

$6  40 

$5  50 

VI.— Railway  employes  in  Denmark. 

WsgsB  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen f  railroad  IdborerSj  ^o.)  in  Copenhagen, 


Deseription  of  employment. 


Omcfe  DKPASTKKHT. 


CfaitiSi  of  each  department 

Cluef  clerks 

Assistant  clerks  (hesides  ftee  house) . . . , 

Apprentices 

Cnk  t  superintendent 

Chit  engineers 

Onoghtsmen  and  bonding  inspectors  . 
Line  inspectors  (besides  free  honse)  . . . 
Assistants  (besides  free  honse) 


Average 
wages. 


♦1. 


1, 


UfODIB  DXPABIMBMT. 

fiaferintendeat's  engineer  (besides  free 
boots  and  fad) 

<^^  engineers 

Sssfaieera  (besides  honse  and  fuel) 


081  00 
670  00 
348  40 
187  00 
608  00 
Oil  20 
536  00 
402  00 
165  80 


1,474  00 
804  00 
536  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Ekoine  dkpabtmxht— Continued. 


Foreman  

Assistan  ts 

Watchman  (besides  house  and  Aiel).... 

Locomotive  driver  * 

Firemen* 


OBVKRAL  DSPABTIOMT. 


Chief  snperintendeni 

Superintendents 

Station-master 

Station-master  at  Copenhagen 

Chief  conductor* 

Assistant  oondnctor  * 

Railroad  laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$536  00 
686  00 
848  40 
482  40 
280  84 


1,6^00 
1, 072  00 
670  00 
048  00 
482  40 
280  44 
240  00 


*Lseomotive drivers  receive,  besides  wages.  $2.0t;  firemen,  46.00  cents;  chief  conductor,  $1.40;  vA 
^isisteat  oondilctoT,  30.50  cents  for  every  100  Danish  miles  traveled,  as  a  premium. 


i 
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VII.— Ship- YARDS  and  sHiPsuiLDma  in  Denmark. 

Waget  paid  per  day  of  10  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building— in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


IBON-0HIF  BUILDING  TARDB. 

Shlpsmithfl per  day . . 

Workmen • do — 

Shlpamitha per  week.. 

Workmen do... 

WOODKN-SBIF  BUILDINO  TABDB. 

Ship  carpenters,  work  in  one  year:  30  weeks,  II  hours  daily -,  4  weeks. 

10  hoars  daily;  4  weeks.  9  hoars  dally;  14  weeks,  8  hoars  daily;  and 

receive  wages  per  day  for  a  working-day  of— 

11  hoars per  day.. 

10  hoars do 

9  hoars do  — 

Shears do 


Lowest 

wages. 


10  69 

54 

3  M 

3  24 


Highest 
wages. 


10  87 

62 

5  22 

372 


Average 


to  97 
54 

401 
336 


103 
W 
94 


VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  %nonth  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocotm,  coast  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Description  of  employment. 


First  mates  in  steamers . . . 
Second  mates  in  steamers. 

llrst  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engineers 

Stewards* 

Cooks  in  steamers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains .... 

Sailors 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


1 
1 

Average , 

wages. 

1 
$25  00 

20  00 

40  00 

25  00 

15  00 

20  00 

18  00 

14  00 

14  00 

10  00 

9  00 

7  00  : 

1 

Description  of  employment. 


Donkeymen 

Storekeepers 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sibling  vesselst 

First  mates  in  sailing  vessels 

Second  mates  in  sailing  vessels 

Carpenters 

Sailmakers 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing  vessels. 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


Average 

wages. 


$15  00 

15  00 

13  00 
45  00 
18  00 

14  00 

16  00 
14  00 
i:)  00 
11  00 

900 
500 


*  Stewards  in  steamera  are  generally  paid  $12  to  $14,  bat  are  allowed  to  sell  refreshments  on  which  a 
profit  is  made;  otherwise,  $20. 
tFive  per  cent.  aUowanoe  on  gross  freight;  otherwise,  $45. 

IX. — Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  10  hours  per  day,  in  shops,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females,  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


Clerk s  in  wholesale  and  reta il  stores 

Female  clerks 

Clerks  in  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprentices,  per  year^ 

*Inolad)ng  board. 


Average 


$50  00 

12  to  25 

10  70 

14  50 
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X. — Household  wages  m  Towsmr^  and  oities  in  Deni^iark. 

Waqe$  paid  per  month  to  household  aervants  {towns  and  cities)  in  oity  of  Copenhagen  and 

other  towns  in  Denmark. 


Deaeiiptiim  of  employment. 


In  *Jis  M<y. 

Uea.  Mmats 

Vanbelpen 

Tanaleoooks 

BooaemaidA 

Wct-nones 


Average 

wages. 

$8  04 

6  70 

536 

536 

300 

6  70 

2  70 

Deaciiption  of  employmemtk 


Inths  towns. 

Coachmen 

Menaeimnts 

Helpers 

Female  cooks 

Hoosemaids 

Wet  nurses 

Nurses 


Average 
wages. 


15  36 
428 
3  22 
3  75 

2  70 

3  75 
2  14 


XI. — ^Agricultural  wages  in  Deiocark. 

Ifoyw  paid  per  half  year,  as  the  ease  may  hSf  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household 

{country)  servants  in  Denmark,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Description  of  employment 


XoiMrrints 
Hdpers...... 

J^ 


Average 
wages. 


$48  24 

32  50 

16  08 

8  04 


Description  of  employment. 


Females : 

Housekeepers 

Butter  ana  cheese  makers 
Ordinary  servaati 


Average 
wages. 


$25  73 
32  60 

16  08 


XII.— Corporation  employ^is  in  Denmark. 

W^si pamper  week  of^  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

WMbnen  at  eas-hoases  belonirinff  to  the  citv  of  CoDenhaeen 

$4  00 
400 

$7  50 
7  50 

$5  oa 

wotimen  at  the  water- works  oekmging  to  the  city  of  Coi)enhagen 

500 

Tht  dty  of  Copenhagen  has  no  other  laborers  than  the  above-mentioned,  bnt  lets  ont  its  work  to  oon 
^MtBiri,  who  employ  toe  workmen  at  the  rates  given  in  this  report. 


Tbe 


of  the 


id  to  all  other  officials  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Copenhagen  are  analogous  with 
vemmeut  departments  and  offices. 


XIII. — Government  departments  and  offioes. 

Ws^ paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offlces  {exclusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


CIVIL  OFnCBBS. 


Qiief  of  department*, 
wfof  oflfee* 


His4clerkt 

Ckrks , 

(Tha  salaries  of  the  above-mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  grades  of 
mrkM  between  $215  and  $4S(;  for  the  biisher  grades,  such  as  chief  of  office,  be- 
tjTwa  1540  and  $1 ,290  per  year.  The  established  role  is  that  the  salary  is  increased 
atm  lis  to  $125  every  five  years.] 


COURTS. 


kpitiMooiirt  Judges* 

Owerjodfea  in  Copenhagen* 

•vlfn  and  Jnstioea  in  otiher  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark  X 


Lowest 
wages. 


$1, 400  00 
858  00 
429  00 
215  00 


1,608  00 
860  00 
750  00 


Highest 
wages. 


$1.825  00 

,   1,200  00 

750  00 

325  OO 


2,150  00 
1,290  00 
1,825  00 


*  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $135. 

t  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $55. 

I  Increase  for  every  Hve  years'  service,  $80  to  $125. 
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XIV.— Trades  and  LjMob  in  government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  10  hours  to  ike  trades  and  laborers  in  Qovemmeni  employ  (navf- 

yard*)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


Onrpenten.. 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 
Machinists.. 
liOokamiths. 
Sailmakers. . 
Workmen... 
Laborers.... 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$0  55 

ton 

55 

71 

55 

71 

55 

100 

55 

70 

55 

71 

55 

71 

55 

58 

*Workmen  at  the  nayy-yard  have  permanent  employment,  and  receive,  besides  the  above  wages,  tooli 
and  cheap  honse  rent,  say  $87.50  per  annum;  also  a  pendon  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  old  to 
work.    Tneir  appointment  is  for  life. 

XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices. 


statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  {composHorSj  pressmen^ 

proof-readers,  j'p.)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment 


MALKS. 

Compositors 

Pressmen '. 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

FXMALBB. 

Girls 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$5  80 

$5  40 

540 

6  70 

4  80 

800 

700 

8  00 

2  14 

2  40 

Average 


$5  40 
605 
640 
750 
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PORTVOAL. 

The  report  from  Gonsul-General  Francis  recites  the  general  conditions 
and  rates  of  wages.  Wages  in  Portugal  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  even  with  those  in  England  and  France. 
The  hoars  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  running  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  The  Portuguese  working  classes, 
as  a  rule,  are  temperate,  industrious  and  economical.  Women  in 
Portugal,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  do  their  share  of  active 
labor,  working  as  stevedores  and  at  other  outdoor  work  as  well  as  in 
the  fields.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,500,000,  only  185.000  are  mechanics 
and  artisans,  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  oeing  employed  in 
primitive  labor. 

The  wages  earned  in  and  around  Lisbon  are  given  as  follows:  General 
trades,  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  some  running  up  to  $1.25  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  others  being  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Women  coal-carriers  at  the  docks  earn  30  cents  per  day,  while  male 
coal-heavers  receive  80  cents;  male  laborers,  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Agricultural  laborers,  per  day,  without  board:  Males,  16 'to  35  cents; 
females,  10  to  20  cents. 

Ootton  mills,  11  hours  per  day :  Male  operatives,  first  class  60  cents, 
ordinary  32  cents  per  day ;  women  operatives,  by  the  piece,  40  to  W 
cents  ]  children  under  14  years,  14  cents. 
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Woolen  mills,  11  hoars  per  day :  First-class  operatives,  66  cents,  and 
ordinary  operatives,  45  cents ;  women,  27  cents;  and  children,  12  cents. 
These  wages,  being  for  Lisbon  and  vicinity,  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  elsewhere  in  Portngal. 

As  a  whole,  says  Mr.  Francis,  the*  laboring  people  of  Portugal  are 
in  humble  circumstances,  but  seem  content  with  the  compensatiou  they 
get.  It  should  be  borne  in  miud,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  climate 
of  Portugal,  the  working  classes  do  not  require  clothing,  fuel,  and  animal 
food  in  the  quantities  which  are  necessary  for  similar  classes  in  the 
colder  and  damper  climates  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  recapitula- 
te ry  statements  for  all  countries,  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

In  connection  with  Portugal,  an  interesting  report  will  be  found  on 
the  state  of  labor  in  the  Azores,  and  although  not  of  consequence  as 
affecting  general  results,  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
and  Consul  Dabney,  for  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  sta- 
tistics, is  entitled  to  much  credit. 


EVROPEAnr  TVRKEir. 

Tnrkey  is  not  usually  considered  in  a  comparison  of  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  but  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country  are  of  consequence  in  a  review  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  conditions  of  Europe. 

For  many  reasons — the  want  of  official  statistics  heretofore,  and  the 
coii8(K)aent  freshness  of  the  subject  being  the  principal — the  report  by 
CoDsal- General  Heap,  of  Constantinople,  is  of  much  interest. 

The  great  cost  of  internal  conimunication  in  Turkey  and  the  lack  of 
highways,  railways  and  waterways  have  had  the  effect  of  localizing 
iDdostries ;  hence  each  community  has  conditions  of  trade  peculiar  to 
itself.  While  wages  are  comparatively  high  in  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities,  they  are  extremely  low  in  distant  villages  and  rural 
districts. 

The  consul-general  ^ays  that  the  working  classes  are  steady  and 
indastrious,  especially  the  Mussulmans  and  Armenians,  among  whom 
dniDkenness  is  almost  unknown.  The  food  of  the  laborers  is  simple 
andfrugal,  such  workmen* as  porters,  farm-hands,  stevedores,  gardeners, 
ftc,  being  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salted  fish,  common  cheese, 
curdled  milk,  and  the  cheaper  vegetables  and  fruit.  Meat  is  very  rarely 
indalged  in,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  is  a  luxury. 

With  the  exception  of  guilds  for  the  protection  of  trades  from  over- 
crowding, there  are  no  labor  organizations,  and  strikes  are  very  rare. 
The  trade  guilds  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  co-operative 
societies  for  mutual  benefit. 

The  nature  of  these  trade  organizations  is  described  by  the  consul- 
general,  that  of  the  hamdls  (porters)  being  given  as  an  illustration. 
Each  quarter  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  its  own  porters,  all  being 
under  one  header  chief,  who  is  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  who 
buys  his  place.  The  chief  pays  to  the  Government  the  taxes  of  all 
the  members.  The  members  can  only  work  in  their  assigned  quarters, 
and  the  total  earnings  for  each  day  are  divided  pro  rata.    In  cases  of 
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sickness  or  disability  of  any  kind  they  relieve  each  other.  The  hamaU 
are  mostly  all  natives  of  distant  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  members 
are  assisted  in  visiting  their  homes,  which  they  do  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  hours  of  labor  in  Turkey  are  from  daylight  to  one  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  general 
trades  in  Constantinople  are  about  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in 
the  large  cities  of  continental  Europe ;  higher  if  anything. 

In  Turkey,  where  everything  is  accomplished  by  hand,  manual  labor 
is  necessarily  in  demand  to  accomplish  that  w^hich  is  done  by  machinery 
elsewhere.  Turkish  women  are  employed  in  certain  districts  in  raising 
silkworms  and  weaving  carpets,  but  the  greater  number  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  are  doing  mili- 
tary service,  or  who  are  acting  as  porters,  teamsters,  &c.,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  difference  between  the  Turkish  and  other  European 
female  farm-workers  is  that  the  former  work  on  their  own  farms,  never 
living  out,  while  the  latter  do  both.  Turkisli  women  are  also  employed 
as  domestics,  and  in  silk  and  woolen  factories.  Their  work,  however, 
is  generally  done  at  home.  Their  wages  are  very  low,  about  one-half 
those  paid  to  men. 


RUSSIA. 

The  labor  conditions  of  Kussia  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  peculiar  to 
that  Empire. 

From  the  nature  of  the  governmental  and  social  systems  of  Kussia, 
as  well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  and  segregated  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  labor  unions  are  unknown.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  labor  in  Eussia  should  not  be  gauged  by  the  standards  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  legal  abolition  of  serfdom  tends  to  assimilate 
^  Eussian  labor  to  continental  standards,  the  feudal  relationship  of  the 
employed  to  their  employers  still  survives  to  an  extent  which  makes 
intelligent  comparison  difficult  through  excessive  contrast. 

Wages  throughout  Eussia  are  much  lower  than  those  which  rule  in 
continental  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  average  rates  for  the 
general  industries,  but  those  paid* in  some  of  the  principal  industries 
will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  forms. 

In  regard  to  women's  wages,  Consul  Eawicz,  of  Warsaw,  reports  that 
girl  assistants  in  artificial-flower  factories  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  i>er 
month;  if  boarded  they  must  work  16  to  18  hours  per  day.  Women 
flower-makers  earn  $3  per  month  of  9  working  hours  per  day,  without 
board,  but  exceedingly  expert  workers  earn  from  $7  to  $9  per  month. 
In  bookbinding  establishments  women  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
mouth.  In  paper- box  factories  girls  earn  $1  per  week;  girls  engaged 
in  printing  labels  $5  per  month,  holidays  deducted.  Eetouchers  in  pho- 
tographing establishments  earn  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  mouth,  in 
toUet-soap  and  perfume  factories  girls  earn  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  per 
week.  Chair  polishers  in  furniture  factories  receive  37J  cents  i>er 
day.    Women  laboring  in  tanneries  receive  15  cents  for  10  hours'  labor. 

Women  engaged  in  house  and  shop  work,  living  in  the  premises,  work 
generally  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  going  to  bed  at  12 
o'clock  and  getting  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  repoit  from  the  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Stanton, 
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eorering  the  agencies  of  Oronstadt,  Bevel,  and  Riga,  is  bq  complete  as 
\ras  possible  under  the  circamstances. 

In  the  largest  rope  and  cordage  factory  in  St.  Petersborg,  this  being 
a  leading  indnstry  ip  Eussia,  the  workers  earn  from  29  cents  to  55  cents 
per  day  of  10  hours,  with  lodging  and  fuel  in  the  factory. 

In  the  leading  glass  works  the  laborers  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
annum,  with  food  and  lodging  in  the  works.  This  system  of  feeding 
and  lodging  employes  in  the  factories  prevails  in  Russia.  Its  object  is 
doubtless  twolbld,  viz,  to  provide  steady  workers,  and  to  ^old  men  aloof 
from  rival  industries,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy 
about  the  works.  It  naturally  involves  the  almost  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  workers  upon  their  employers.  Master-workmen  in  these 
glass  factories  earn  from  $46  to  $65  per  month ;  overseers,  assorters, 
and  clerks  from  $16.80  to  $48  per  month. 

The  foregoing  are  given  not  only  as  illustrations  of  the  rates  of  wages 
and  different  conditions  which  prevail  in  special  industries,  bat  they 
also  serve  to  show  the  diflBculty  of  arriving  at  anything  like  an  average. 
Wages  in  St.  Petersburg  are  regulated  more  by  individual  bargaining 
than  by  any  fixed  trade  rate.  At  present,  writes  the  consul-general, 
the  building  trades  are  very  dull,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  hire  working- 
men  at  24  cents  per  day,  although  in  brisk  times  their  wages  may  be 
reckoned  at  from  48  cents  to  58  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Bussia  is  as  difficult  to  average  as  the  rates  of 

wages.    Many  of  the  married  laborers  who  work  in  St.  Petersburg  have 

their  families  living  in  villages,  while  they  themselves  live  in  the  city. 

With  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  manufacturer  estimated  that  a  laborer 

can  live  in  St.  Petersburg  on  9.6  cents  per  day.    Cotton  operatives  are 

supposed  to  consume  food  and  clothing  to  the  following  amounts  per 

month:  Men,  $4.80;  women,  $3.84;  children,   $2.88.    In  the  country 

tbese  operatives  have  rents  free  in  "  barracks":  in  St.  Petersburg  and 

Moscow  they  pay  about  48  cents  per  month  rental. 

The  expenses  of  a  glass-worker's  family  are  estimated  at  from  $16  to 
124  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory  a  laborer  is  able  to  live 
on  72  cents  per  week. 

Russian  employers  say  that  the  working  classes  are  intelligent,  but 
wasteful  and  not  "to  be  relied  upon. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  writes  Mr.  Stanton,  is 
w  of  poverty  and  want,  and  he  gives  several  interviews  with  Eussian 
workmen  of  the  better  class  in  regard  to  their  incomes  and  expendi- 

HOW  A  METAL  TUBNEB  LIVES  IN  ST.  PETEBSBUBG. 

Aged  45;  has  a  wife  and  2  children;  earns  72  cents  per  day  of 
11  hours ;  his  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  sewing;  total  income,  $254 
per  year,  estimating  on  full  time.  Expenses:  Bent,  $34.56;  food, 
tl90;  clothing,  $24 j  taxes,  $2.40;  sundries,  $3.44;  total  annual 
expenses,  $254.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  average  workman  can 
make  full  time  throughout  a  year,  and  therefore  the  above  estimates 
must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Bnssian  workmen,  generally  speaking,  do  not  save  anything,  most 
parents  being  supported  in  old  age  by  their  children.  This  filial  de- 
Totion  is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Eussian  laboring 

classes. 
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The  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  St.  Petersburg  are  of  such  a- 
discrepant  character  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  esti- 
mates for  all  Eussia.  For  instance,  in  St.  Petersburg,  masons,  plas- 
terers, &c.,  are  paid  for  the  summer,  which  appears  to  be  all  there  is  of 
the  working  year  in  that  latitude,  $60,  with  board,  and  hodcarriers  and 
tenders,  $19.20,  with  board.  Plumbers  receive  $12  per  month,  with 
board;  bakers,  $9.60  per  month,  with  board;  carpenters,  $43.20  for  the 
summer,  with  board ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  through  the  whole  list. 

A  VERA  GE  WA  GES  IN  B  US8IA, 

I.— Genbkai,  trades. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  72  houra. 


OocnpatioDB. 


BUILDIKQ  TRADES. 


BricklAven ■ 

Hoocarrien 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Roofers 

Tenders 

Pinmbers * 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gasflttera 


OTHXB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Callers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  raU  way 

Dyers 

Sngrayers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters «.. 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porterSf  &o , 

Lithographers 

^■iU  Wrights 

Kailmakers  (hand) , 

Potters  

Printers 

Teachers  (pnblio  schools) ... 
Saddle  and  namess  maJters. 

Sallraakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinamitns , 

Weavers  (oatside  of  mills)., 


•Riga. 


U  32 
2  45 

6  72 
2  88 
6  72 
2  60 


4 
8 
2 
4 
2 
4 
5 


80 
75 
60 
82 
80 
80 
28 


8  84 
8  84 
2  75 
8  84 
8  86 
76 
82 
80 
76 
8  60 
6  00 
82 
82 
76 


8  60 
8  00 
49 
82 
82 
82 
80 


20 
80 
80 
2  88 
6  76 
80 
80 
76 
76 
60 
00 


4 
4 
5 
6 
9 
6 
2 
2 
4 


59 

88 
80 


8  84 


7 
4 
4 


00 
82 
00 


Warsaw. 


$2  60 
2  50 
8  60 


1  80 

2  25 


2  00 
860 
2  70 
8  00 
225 
2  37 
1  50 
860 


8 

4 


13 
00 


8  00 


8 
2 


50 
25 


8  50 


8  50 


2 
5 


00 
00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  70 
8  50 


4  00 

1  80 
260 


AURosda. 


3  00 


5 
8 
8 
8 
1 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 


$4  83 
245 

C78 


2 

4 
2 

4 


88 
61 
55 

20 

3  75 
2  60 

4  82 

2  80 
8  80 

3  76 


292 
8  72 
278 
848 
280 
06 
01 
20 
76 


4 
2 
4 
5 
8 
5 


00 


366 


8 
4 
8 
8 
3 
2 
8 
4 
3 


91 
00 
50 

60 
60 
06 
16 
66 
66 


8  90 


10 
76 
15 


5 
8 
4 

2  88 
488 
330 

3  65 
5  76 
5  76 
960 

4  SO 
869 
288 
490 
8  42 
525 
896 


The  wages  in  Riga  substantially  represent  those  of  St.  Petersbnrg. 
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The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  the  consal-general  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbarg: 

II. — ^Factories,  MILLS,  etc. 

Wmgetpaid  per  month  for  12  to  13  hourt^  daily  work  in  cotton  faotorioe  or  milU  in  EusHa. 


DMCriptian  of  employineiit. 


COTTOS  MILLS. 

Virra  (vorldng  76  bonrs  per  week) : 

Wages  in  spinnrng  department. 

Warn  in  weavinff  department . 
Gtf  KBO  coantry  milla : 

CoUon  mixers,  men  and  women. 

Beatohing-room 

GfinderB 

Strippen 

CaQ'tenden,  boys  and  girls 

lap-piecers 

DnwiofE  teodera 

SabbinE  tenders 

latanneaiate  tenders 


Average 

wages. 

C     t720 

\        to 

(       744 

9  60 

528 

7  20 

6  72 

a  84 

528 

5  28 

528 

5  25 

528 

Description  of  employment. 


COTTON  MiLLfr— Continued. 

City  and  oountiy  mills— Continued 

Roving  tenders 

Beelers 

Makers-np 

Packers 

Winders  

Warpers 

Weavers 

Mocbanios  

Foremen 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 

Dressers 

Spinners  

nectfs : 


Average 
wages. 


$6  28 

4  S2 

8  16 

9  12 

5  28 
7  20 
5  76 

12  96 

12  96 

10  66 

528 

624 

12  48 

4  80 


WagoBpaid  in  various  factories. 


Deiexiption  of  employment. 


OLUK  VACTOBT. 

(Per  montb,  10  to  12  bonrs  daUy.) 

CasnMRi  bands: 

Male* 

?CBude 

6lBs>boU«n* 


OVWKCIB*. 


HKUrr  AMD   CBACKXR  FACTORT. 

Tarioos  bands per  week. 


BBOHZB  VACTORT. 


XsoBten 


.per  day. 
....do... 


Average 


$6  72 
4  80 
88  00 
86  10 
18  00 


240 


1  53 
1  29 


Description  of  employment. 


BBONZB  VACTOBT— Continued. 

Cotters per  day. 

Oilders do . . . 

Common  laborers do... 

Grinders 


BOPS  AND  COBDAQB  FACTORT. 

(Per  week  of  60  bonrs.) 
Spinners  by  band 


Spinners  bv  roacbine 

Laj'ers,  reelers,  <8co 

Men  attending  forming  maobine 

Men  attending  bobbing  maobine 

Former 

Common  laborers  and  boys 


*Inclading  lodging,  ligbt,  and  fire. 

in. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works, 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  68  hours  in  iron  works  in  Buaeia, 


Average 
wages. 


$1  68 

1  2(^ 

48 
1  08 


2  86 
2  02 
256 

1  95 

2  14 
1  80 
1  56 


Deseriptioo  of  employment. 


1      _ 


GHtert  and  formers 

Apprentices 

CcBiiaoo  laborers  in  foundry. 

(^ting-cleaners 

inamn  and  model-makers .. . 

l4ek«iDitbs  

InxknDitbs*  sssistante 

BhcUmitbs 

^  Strikers 

hinters 

Cluaciers  and  moon  ters 


Average 

wages. 

64  62 

1  44 

2  28  ; 

3  16 

4  17 

5  10 

2  61  ; 

*5  3a  ; 

1         2  88  1 

•4  61 

5  76 

1 

Description  of  employment. 


Tinsmitbs 

Solderer 

Coppp  rsmitb 

Grinder  and  polisber 

Bronze-worliers 

GUdprs 

Metal-workers 

Metal-tamers 

Metal-planers 

Laborers 


Average 

wages. 

*$5  20 

♦6  77 

*8  84 

•4  17 

4  61 

4  08 

4  90 

♦5  47 

♦5  76 

2  16 


'Piece  workers,  and  consequently  attain  so  bigb  an  avenge. 
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IV. — Glass-workers. 

W<ige9  paid  per  week  to  glaBS-tcorkera  in  SuMia, 


Description  of  emplo3rment. 

I*iremen  .................... 

Helters 

MelterB*  awriwtanta 

OlasB- masters 

Glass-masters'  assistants 

Boys 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages,    i 

1 

$2  40 

$3  84 

360 

4  80 

1  92 

2  88 

14  40 

21  60 

240 

884 

96 

1  20 

Description  of  employment 

Assorters 

Packers 

Potters 

Smiths 

Orinders 

Female  packers 


Lowest  i  Highest 
wages. 


$3  36 
1  92 
7  20 
4  82 
3  84 
96 


$4  80 
7  » 

13  00 
600 
960 
88t 


v.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stareBf  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and  females,  in  St.  Petersburg, 


Description  of  emplosrment. 


Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Corresponding  clerks 

Office  clerks 

Clerks 


Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

$960  00 
480  00 
884  00 
240  00 
192  00 

$2,880  00 

1.440  00 

1,200  00 

960  00 

480  00 

Description  of  employment. 


First  saleswoman  . . . 
Second  saleswoman  . 

Apprentice 

Artelshick  (cashier) . 
Artebhick  (porter) .. 


Lowest 
wages. 


$168  00 

86  40 

57  60 

206  40 

48  00 


Highest 


$482  00 
144  00 
120  01 
576  00 
120  00 


VI. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  St.  Petersburg. 


Description  of  emplojrment. 

Cooks: 

Hale 

Female 

Butlers 

Man  servant 

Maid  servant 


Average 
wages. 

$14  40 

4  80 

24  00 

19  20 

4  80 

Description  of  employment. 

Seamstress daily. 

Coacfamon 

Laondress 

SouUery  maid 

Lady's  maid 


Average 


$0  88 

846 

445 

888 

720 

VII.— Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Eussia. 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Laborer: 

Summer per  day.. 

Antamn do 

Winter do 

Spring do 

$0  60 
48 
24 
50 

Laborer— Continned : 

Wages,  for  summer,  from  March  15 

to  October  15,  wito  board 

Wages,  for  winter,  from  October 
15  to  March  15,  with  board 

$C6  40 
14  40 
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vm.— Printers  and  printing  offioes. 

statement  $hawing  the  wages  paid  per  month  for  10  to  12  hourt^  daily  work  to  printers 

{compositorsj  pressmen^  proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  St,  Petersburg, 


Desciiptioii  of  employment. 

Arerage 
wages. 

l>eacriptioii  of  employment. 

Average 

wages. 

• 

PrJntmE  office: 

Ijit£oirrAi>liera. ..................... 

$00  00  ' 
25  20  1 
14  40 
6  00 

Publishing  honse:* 

Type-settere,  furnishing  themaelvoB 
Tvoe-setters  (nlacards) 

128  80 

TTD*-»©ttiflni 

19  20 

Prmtera 

Printer  (hand-press) 

Master  at  macnine  (fast  press) 

Peeder  at  mlhchine 

14  40 

Ijaboreri 

81  00 

12  00 

Turner  at  machine  -  r  -  - ,  r 

7  68 

1 

These  men  have  free  lodging,  but  feed  themselves  at  a  cost  per  month  of  $3.86. 


RECAPITXJIiATION, 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Having  reviewed  the  labor  conditions  of  the  several  countries  by  con- 
sulates, a  tabular  recapitulation  is  herewith  presented  of  the  results  by 
oooDtries,  by  which  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
as  averaged  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls  may  be  compared,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  national  labor  statistics  for 
the  United  States  are  not  available ;  but  as  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween representative  districts  in  Europe  and  representative  districts 
bere,  the«e  tables  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  at  their  approximate  value. 

In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  following  statements  British  results 

are  principally  selected  for  comparisons,  as  English  wages  are,  generally 

ipeaking,  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  English  trade  conditiona  have 

more  in  common  with  American  customs  and  usages  than  those  of  the 

other  countries. 
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I. — General  trades. 

Comparison  of  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  Europe  \ 

paid  in  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 


OocajMitions. 


BUILDDTO  TBADBB. 


cs 

I 


Brioklayen $7  56 

Hod-oarrien 4  94 

liasons 7  68 

Tenders 5  07 

Plasterers 7  80 

Tenders 5  27 

Slaters  7  10 

Roofers 7  35 

Tenders 4  24 

Flnmbers 7  90 

Assistants {  4  69 

Carpenters <  7  66 

OaS'fltters 7  66 


$4  21 
2  92 


4 
3 

4 

o 

4 

4 
2 

4 


07 
15 
43 
91 
20 
28 
81 
26 


2  72 


4 
4 


11 

08 


i 


$6  74 
3  13 

5  33 
3  23 

6  34 
3  23 
5  65 

5  65 
3  64 
0  10 
3  61 

6  20 
6  07 


a 

d 


OTHSU  TBADK8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass^founders 

Cabinetmakers 

Confectioners 

Cigannaken  

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Gab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers 

fcuriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 


6  17 


7 
5 
6 

•7 


37 
30 

77 
00 


6  85 


5 
7 
7 


50 
47 
68 
6  84 

6  07 

7  50 
7  00 


1  00 

2  94 
4  20 

3  98 

'3*82 


4  38 

4  25  I 
3  43 
3  63  ^ 
3  97  < 

5  00  I 
3  56  I 


9 

5 


37 

15 

6  09 

6  18 

8  38 

is  52 


8U 
10 


2  9G 

3  21 
3  44 
3  45 

12 
20 
78 
36 


6  54 

6  14 
85 
69 
58 
16 
06 
80 
57 
82 
47 
83 
:}5 
00 
11 
50 


Horseshoers 6  32      3  61       5  89 


Jewelers  

Laborers,  porters,  Stc 

Lithographers 

MUlwrights 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Potters.../. 

Prbiters 

Teachers  pablio  schools  . . .  j 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . . 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (oatri^  of  mills)  . . 

Machinists : 

Painters 

Upholsterers 


8  76 

4  70 
7  07 
6  97 

5  90 


'I 


5 
7 


20 
17 


12  00 
7  70 

6  63 

7  02 


5 
3 

5 
4 
3 
3 


21 
11 
59 
18 
12 
60 


8  44 

6  38 

7  40 
7  65 
6  56 
U  31 


8  69 
2  85 
95 
70 


2 
5 

^4  85 
\ii  8U 
3  41 
5  11 
a  55 
2  79 
60 
82 
52 


6  24 

3  93 

7  07 
6  74 

4  84 

4  78 

6  64 

7  00 

5  70 

6  04 
2  90 

6  72 


I- 


18 


5  02 
0  92 
5  46 
3  23 


5  81  1 

4  72  . 

:  6  17 

5  32 

'  443 

5 
3 

4 


38 
29 
35 
25 
46 
31 
02 
66 
03 
28 
17 
28 
00 
95 
77 
92 
09 
6  15 
6  42 
6  35 
3  91 
GO 


4 

5 

6 
3 

5 


62 

84 
77 
86 
00 


$4  56 
3  22 


22 
00 
66 


3  02 


4  98 

4  97 
3  28 

5  46 
93 
07 
00 


<i 

•o 

1 

1 

p 

o 

< 

n 

$a  55 

$4  80 

206 

860 

8  78 

4  80 

1  02 

i    4  00 

4  01 

4  00 

1  82 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

20 
.80 
11 
41 
10 


6  09 


4  28 


3 
3 
4 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 


55 
72 
18 
15 
10 
20 
87 
50 
60 
40 


)'  4  55  ;  ? 
M72  5 


I 


3  00 

3  64 

3  00 

,  a  00 

2 
4 
3 
8 
4 
3 


20 
00 
68 
80 
77 
67 


n 


85 
20 
48 
80 
00 
93 
10 


4 
3 
4 
3 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

"i 

5 
4 
2 

4 
3 
8 

4 
3 

4 


80 
60 
00 
20 
00 
60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 

00 
00 
40 
50 
40 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 


4  40 


3  20 

4  80 
4  ^ 


4  86 

5  94 


3  17 

4  85 


.  I 


7  74  I  8  47 


5  51 
4  56 


3  80 
3  80 


4  36 

5  81 

6  58  [ 
6  35  I 
4  40 

3  95 


7  40 

4  15 

4  03 
6  75 
3  70 
3  15 


6  00 
6  40 

4*80 
4  00 


4  80 
2  80 

4  80 

5  60 


4  80 


4  00 

5  00 
5  60 
4  00 
3  60 


I 


2  92  12 


5  20 

4  43 

4  68 

443 

3  78 

4  66 

4  92 

5  59 

5  84 

3  30 

4  78 

4  93 

4  02 

8  72 
2  72 
8  42 
2  80 


4 
2 
4 

5 
3 


06 
91 
20 
76 
36 


6  80 




"3*84 

4  91 

6  35 

4  63 

3  83 

3  84 

4  65 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 


3 
3 
5 


06 
91 
00 
50 
60 
60 
95 

3  16 

4  66 
66 
90 
10 


3  75 


6  35 

3  61 

5  51 

6  30 
2  64 

4  17 

5  93 


i  5  20 


4 

2 

4 


15 

88 
88 


IS 
Ifl 
IC 
17 

ifl 

15 
IS 
12 
18 
12 


12 

ia 

16 
24 

16 
12 

18 

13 

10 


3  30 

a  65 


76 
76 


iSl 


9  60 


5 
2 


10 
59 


18 


12 
15 


4  92 
6  36 


4  40 
8  05 


2  88 
4  90 

3  42  4. 
6  55 
296 
2  96 


18 


4 

4 
4 


-t- 


;l:::::::i: 


1 


12 

is 

IS 

18 


*Abont. 


t  With  board. 


I  bf  en. 


^  Women. 
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dncd  the  foregoing  Htatements  to  an  equitable  level  of  coiupari- 

foUowing  tabulation  is  given,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in 

Lcipal  cities  of  Europe  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 

I.— General  trades. 


mpAtions. 


IKO  TBADB8. 


nien 


B. 


B... 

ntii' 


ER  TBADIB. 


9. 


lera. 

m.. 

rs  .. 


aa  Mid  t€aiDSten. 

1  oarriag» 

«flwAjs 


((hand) 


barness  makvs. 


ipenton  ...... 

QtiddeofmfliB) 


i 
1 


$8  4Q 
4  60 

8  40 


4 
7 
4 
7 
7 
4 


80 
50 
6U 
50 
50 
60 


8  10 
487 
800 
8  00 


6  50 
780 
600 

7  00 

e  00 

7  00 
438 

8  10 
8  80 
600 
680 
8  00 
8  00 


650 
5  00 
7  50 

7  60 
850 

8  50 
20 
40 
10 


5 
5 

7 


800 
4  87 
8  60 
8  70 


I 

a 


$4  40 
3  12 
6  00 

3  12 

4  40 
8  12 

5  00 


440 
7  30 

16  00 


7 
7 
7 


60 
80 
80 


800 


7 
7 


00 
50 


8  00 


4  40 

3  05 

4  82 
6  79 


3  70 


5 

a 

4 
3 
3 

a 


50 
45 

63 
20 
20 
00 
6  05 
6  00 
465 
6  50 

3  47 

4  65 
6  21 

2  96 

3  00 

4  63 
6  00 
6  00 


53 
40 
75 
05 
6  50 
3  47 
80 
00 


7 

4 
4 
4 


5 
3 


425 

680 

7  46 


a 


$4  60 
8  50 
6  00 
3  65 


4 
3 

4 

4 


50 
61 
85 
35 
8  89 
4  57 

3  20 
500 

4  11 


3  55 

4  28 

3  57 
6  16 

4  75 
4  61 

3  60 

4  28 
3  33 

3  43 

4  19 
4  28 
3  91 
2  86 


3  17 
a  46 
3  10 

3  53 

4  92 
8  15 
3  10 


$7  50 

2  22 
6  06 

3  90 
6  36 
3  00 
3  78 
3  78 
8  08 
404 
3  36 
620 
3  78 


32 
40 
62 
80 
02 
78 
32 
92 
62 
6  36 
3  80 
78 
32 
02 


• 

a 

i 

4 

a 

tg 

S 

a 

> 

< 

$4  60 

$4  80 

2  60 

3  60 

840 

480 

2  60 

4  00 

3  65 

4  00 

1  72 

400 

4  00 

4  00 

4  20 

2  80 

450 

480 

2  50 

280 

5  50 

4  80 

5  18 

5  60  1 

4 
3 
3 
4 

3 

4 

4 

•4 

4 


76 
00 
35 
20 
40 
20 
60 
00 
00 


3 
4 
4 


3  06 
3  06 
06 
62 
76 
22 


3  00 
420 

3  00 

4  00 

240 


4 
3 

4 


85 
00 
67 

3  63 

4  90 
3  67 

3  67 

4  28 


62 
64 

5  76 
3  78 
3  78 

6  60 

2  64 

3  78 
6  06 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


60 
05 
00 
60 
60 


5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
6 


00 
.80 
00 
00 
60 
60 


7  00  '  3  47 


3  75 

2  86 
6  70 
8  57 

3  96 
75 
25 


4  32 


5 

4 


2  50 


4  92 
6  36 

3*66 
2  64 


400 
3  48 
6  20 
320 
660 

3  10 

320 
5  80 

i'oo 

4  60 

3  80 


40 
60 
40 
60 
20 


3  30 


$6  95 
3  47 
5  79 


3 

6 


80 
80 
60 
00 
20 
00 
60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 


47 
95 
8  47 
694 

6  94 
434 
695 
3  47 

7  50 
7  50 


4  84 

6  00 

5  00 

6  18 
6  00 
6  00 


1 
$7  00 

1 
$4  20 

4  30 

170 

636 

860 

429 

1  70 

697 

5  04 

3  86 

1  70 

420 

800 

420 

4  50 

1  70 

6  90 

860 

4  29 

1  70 

7  00 

4  00 

5  90 

3  40 

6  00 


4 
2 
.4 


40 
50 
40 


^  60 

8  00 


4 
3 

4 
4 


00 
60 
00 
40 


00 
50 
90 
85 
6  00 
6  95 
79 
79 


5 
7 
7 
4 


5 
5 


7  53 

5  40 
482 

6  00 

8  76 
8  50 


3  20 

4  80 
4  80 


0  OO 


6  40 


4 
6 
5 

4 


00 
00 
60 
00 


360 


5  79  , 

5  21  ! 

5  79  • 

8  80 

500 

900 

980 

484 

;  6  10> 
1168} 

11  00 

io  00 

7  26 

6  95 

5  79 

694 

600 

8  00 

6  00 

3  60 

$4  32 
245 


6 

2 
6 


72 
88 
72 


2  60 


4 
3 

a 

4 


80 
76 
60 
82 


2 

Q 


280 


4 

5 


80 
28 


4 

4 


25 
82 


4  82 


4 
5 
3 


82 
90 
75 


4  00 
3  60 
3  40 
380 


4  37 


4 

4 
4 
5 
4 


82 
58 
25 
09 
82 


6  10 
4  50 


22 
80 
29 
29 
8  00 
5  36 
00 
00 
82 
36 
29 
50 
87 
82 


*r   vv 

800 

"iW 

3  40 

3  75 

3  00 

2  60 

3  80 

4  20 

1  50 

2  50 

3  60 

3  20 

3  84 
3  84 

2  76 

3  84 
3  36 
5  76 

32 
80 
76 


3  60 
6  00 


82 
82 
76 


6  60 


60 
00 


I  3 


5  20 

6  20 
80 


3  60 


3  20 


4  22  ;  520 

5  36  4  60 


10  00 
4  82 


4 
6 
5 
5 


82 
OO 
09 
50 


6  50 


70 
00 


5  00 

"a'ao 

200 
2  20 


4 
6 
6 
5 


00 
20 
60 
20 


3  60 
3  60 
40 
32 
82 
82 
80 
20 
80 
80 
83 
76 
80 
80 


$24  00 
30  50 
24  00 
10  50 
27  00 

15  00 

21  00 

16  50 
10  60 

22  50 
5  70 

16  50 
18  00 


12  00 
16  00 
10  50 

16  50 

17  40 

15  00 

16  60 

15  00 

16  00 
12  00 

18  OO 
12  00 


50  OO 
12  00 


18  60 
10  60 
24  00 
15  00 
12  SO 


5  76 
5  76 


1  18  00 

1  13  SO 

'  10  50 

24  00 

1 

i 

18  00 


9 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
6 
4 
4 


60 
50 
59 
88 
80 
84 
25 
82 
00 


I ..... 


12  0$ 
15  ^ 
If  00 
1|00 

9  00 
^oo 

12  73 


*  With  board. 


I  With  house. 


the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  bricklayers  and  masons 
kgo  are  paid  very  nearly  three  times  the  wages;  plasterers,  nearly 
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four  times ^  slaters,  three  times ^  plumbers,  nearly  three  times;  car- 
penters, twice ^  blacksmiths,  twice;  bookbinders,  more  than  twice; 
bhckmakers,  nearly  three  times;  brass-founders  and  cabinetmakers, 
nearly  twice;  confectioners,  twice;  cigarmakers,  nearly  three  times; 
cooperSj  once  and  a  half  as  much;  draymen,  teamsters,  and  street  rail- 
way drivers,  nearly  twice;  dyers,  more  than  twice;  engravers,  nearly 
three  times;  furriers,  twice;  horseshoers,  three  and  one-halt  times; 
jewelers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times :  laborers,  porters,  &c.,  more 
than  twice;  lithographers,  three  times;  telegraph  operators,  twice  and 
one-half;  sailmakers,  more  than  twice;  printers,  twice  and  one-half 
times;  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times: 
stevedores,  more  than  twice  and  one-fourth  times;  tailors,  twice;  ana 
tinsmiths,  once  and  three-fourths  the  wages  paid  to  similar  trades  and 
callings  in  London. 

WAGES  IN  1878  AND  1884. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral trades  in  countries  of  Europe  in  1878.  when  the  last  general  reports 
from  our  consuls  in  Europe  were  compiled,  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  1884,  given  in  the  present  reports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagemess  of  the  statistics  of  1878  does  not  permit  of  as  full  com- 
parisons as  could  be  desired.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  mark  the 
general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  eight  years.  Comparisons 
between  the  Chicago  rates  for  both  years  are  also  given. 
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■ 

The  advance  iu  wages  at  Chicago  from  1878  to  1884  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fixedness  of  wages  in  Eorope.  A  slight  advance 
in  rates,  but  still  an  important  one  when  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  considered,  is  generally  noticeable  in 
every  country  specified  save  in  England,  where  a  general  decrease  has 
taken  place. 

Passing  from  the  general  trades  to  those  industries  more  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  European  competition,  we  And  that  the  difference 
between  Euroi>ean  and  American  wages  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  such  competition. 

XL— Factories  and  mills. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  foreign  manufactures  to  influence 
in  a  large  degree  the  wages  of  American  mill  and  fietctory  operatives  the 
following  short  statement  of  the  imports  of  foreign  textile  fabrics  into 
the  TTnitod  States  during  the  past  year  is  present^: 

COTTON  QOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $18,696,000 

From  Germany - - 8,711,000 

FromFrance 8,788,000 

From  all  other  conntries 659, 000 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods 36, 854, 000 

LINEN  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $16,241,000 

From  Germany 1,288,000 

From  France 1,197,000 

From  Belgium 375,000 

From  all  other  conntries 637,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $3,920,000 

From  aU  other  ooantnes 2,691,000 

Total  imports  of  jnte  goods 6,611,000 

SILK  GOODS. 

FromFrance $21,055,000 

From  England 5,745,000 

From  Germany 4,227,000 

From  Belgium 3,833,000 

From  all  other  countries 1,904,000 

Totalimports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $19,415,000 

FromFrance 15,572,000 

FromGermany 6,279,000 

Froin  Belgium 1,634,000 

From  all  other  countries ! 935,000 

Total  imports  of  woolen  goods 43, 835, 000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods $36,854,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

Total  imports  of  Jute  goods 6,611,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods •    36,764,000 

Total  imports  uf  wool  goods 43,835,000 

Grand  total 1 143,802,000 
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The  following  statement  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Eu- 
ropean manofactores : 

TEXTILS  IMPORTS  IN  1878  AJSTD  IN  1883. 


MumflMtoTM. 


Otton 

liMB 

Jute 

SOk 

Vool 

ToCaU 


1878. 


$19,888,000 

li.  008, 000 

1,777,000 

24,012,000 

24.829,000 


84,744,000 


1888. 


$8«,864,000 

10,788,000 

0, 611, 000 

80,764,000 

43,836,000 


143,802,000 


IncreMso. 


$10, 921, 000 

5,045,000 

4,834,000 

12, 752, 000 

19, 506, 000 


59.058,000 


This  increase  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  two  causes — an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
sequent augmentation  of  their  ability  to  purchase,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  the  imported  products. 

The  textile  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  their  active  comi)etitlon  with 
each  other  for  leading  positions  in  the  valuable  markets  of  the  United 
States,  have  brought  about  an  increased  production  and  an  annual  de- 
crease in  the  price  value  of  their  fabrics,  and  consequently  the  increase 
in  the  quantities  imported  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  values. 
This  decrease  in  price  and  increase  in  quantity  have  their  influence  in 
legalatiDg  the  wages  in  our  mills,  which  must  manufacture  fabrics  and 
place  them  on  the  domestic  market  a«  cheaply  as  the  foreign  manufact- 
nrers. 

in. — FOUNDBEBS,  MAOHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WORKS. 

Either  from  the  different  labor  systems  which  prevail  in  these  Indus- 
tnesorfrom  the  different  technical  terms  made  use  of  in  describing  tiie 
BOTeral  branches  of  employment,  it  is  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed 
comparative  table  of  the  exact  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  iron- 
works in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The  following  statement, 
which  gives  the  wages  as  taken  from  the  Birmingham,  Hull,  Holyhead, 
amd  Newcastle  lists  (the  highest  in  Europe)  and  the  average  wages  paid 
in  rolling-mills  in  Chicago,  is  approximate. 

Weekly  wagee  in  Englieh  iron-works  and  Chicago  rolUng-milU, 
BimcnrGHAM.  hkwcabtlb  vobobs— oontbiued. 


IWden $11  60 

Holdarmp 8  00 

BaOfr-ffii^eri.. 10  60 

JjT«te» 9  60 

JIttenandslottan 9  00 

Diflleri..: 7  00 

5ww» , 7  75 

I'attttn-uiakerB 11  50 

Tteiert 10  60 

Striken 6  25 


BOLTHXAD. 


mm 

nttm-iiuikefs 

feWan 

UbwMi 

^liBMn 


nwcAmi  voBoiB. 


8  47 
825 
8  36 
4  97 
8  70 


^ddlCTf 10  14 

viderbaad  pnddlen 5  52 

HMaawreni 19  26 

8  10 


RoUeni $17  74 

Aasiatant  roller* 5  88 

Ooiil«wheelera 5  42 

Chargers 5  88 

Laborers 4  82 

Boilermen 6  64 

CHICAGO  BOLUHO-IOLLS. 

Heaters 8600 

RoUers 48  00 

Hookers 18  00 

Kouffbers 30  00 

Catchers 24  00 

Laborers 7  SO 

Chargers 10  60 

Coal-wheelers 9  00 

Steel  bUnrers 42  00 

Steel-biSwers' helpers \...  18  00 

Pitmen 9  00 

IroD-molders 21  00 

Maohiniato 16  50 

Blaoksmiths 15  00 


EDgineers 16  50 

Pafcters 15  00 

IV.— Qlass-woeks.    v.— Mines  and  Mining. 

The  Department's  circnlar  called  npou  the  consuls  to  furnish  special 
^tisties  of  the  glass  and  pottery  and  mining  industries  of  Europe,  and 
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the  results  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  summary  by  countries. 
No  corresponding  statistics  being  available  as  to  these  industries  in  the 
United  States,  a  comparison  between  the  home  rates  and  those  of 
Europe  is  found  impracticable. 

VI.— Railway  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railtoay  employ^  (those  employed  about  stations  as  well  as  those 
on  ine  locotMtioes  and  oars,  Unemenf  railroad  Idborers,  ^c.)  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States. 


Daacriptloii  of  anploymant* 

London 

and 

LlTerpooL 

Fnno0. 

Ger- 
many. 

Ans- 
tria. 

Bel. 
ginm. 

Den- 
mark. 

Hoi- 

Chi 
cago. 

Locomotiyv cngliiMn  . ^r. .,...- 

$8  60 
625 
6  00 
5  75 
4  45 
445 

$6  60 
480 
420 
420 
8  76 
890 

$7  70 
686 
6  00 
4  81 
846 
461 

$615 

$7  80 
420 

$0  00 
600 
6  76 
6  75 
4  60 
460 

$7U 
456 
600 
860 
268 
8  12 

$27  06 

Fimnon  T....,,,.......rr.«rT., 

15  00 

Clerks 

12  00 

SwitchiDNk  ....T. ...... ..,^x... 

685 
8  00 
8  00 

420 
4  00 
420 

15  00 

Traokmon 

870 

liftlrorAni. 

000 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  Chicago  railway  engineers 
(called  engine-drivers  in  Europe)  get  three  times  the  highest  wages 
in  Denmark,  the  highest  paid  in  this  class  in  Europe,  and  nearly  five 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  the  lowest  on  the  list.  Firemen  are 
paid  on  the  Chicago  railroads  from  twice  and  one-half  to  nearly  four 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Europe ;  clerks,  twice  to  three  times ;  trackmen 
and  laborers,  about  twice ;  and  switchmen  from  twice  and  one-half  to 
four  times.  . 

VII.— Ship-yaeds  and  ship-buildino. 

For  lack  of  statistics  concerning  the  rates  of  wages  in  American 
ship-yards — the  returns  from  New  York  and  Chicago  only  specifying 
ship-carpenters,  who  appear  as' receiving  $12  in  the  first  city  and  $15 
in  the  latter  city  per  week^  and  calkers,  who  receive  $11  and  $15  in  the 
respective  cities — ^no  detailed  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
wages  paid  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  leading  iron-ship  builders  on  the  Delaware  having,  however,  kindlj' 
furnished  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  his  j^rd^  a  special  com- 
parison with  European  wages  in  the  same  industry  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  sh^-yards  in  Europe  and  t»  ihe  United  States, 


DesoKlptioii  of  employment 


foremen  ............ 

Iron-molden 

Bnns-molden 

Maohiniste,  beet 

MaohiniBte,  ordtnavy 

Fitters 

Pain  ten 

Joiners 

Blaokamiths 


Helpers 
iters. 


Carpeni 

Coppersmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Riveters 

Holders-in 

Plange-tnmers 

Bovs  under  Instmotion. 

Laborers 

Pattern-makers 

Apprenttoes 

Plnmbers 

Siggers 


On  the 
Tyne. 


$7  42 


8  15 
680 
808 
7  78 
550 
861 


808 
082 


528 

8  51 


On  the 
Clyde. 


On  the 
Delaware. 


f7  48 


00 
11 
00 
05 
00 


8  80 


8  75 
085 


00 

50 


$28 

12 
10 
10 
12 
14 
13 
12 
18  50 

900 
14  22 
12  21 
12  00 
12  00 

8  10 
10  01 

701 

70 
14  01 

4M 
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The  ship-building  wages  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  here- 
with exhibited: 

Wmget  paid  per  ^Bttk  itii  9hip^ard9—dUUngMkviig  hetwttn  inm  and  wood  ship-huilding — in 

Europe. 


DvMiipllan  of  employmfent* 

G«nn«ny. 
(Bremen.) 

Belgium. 

(Ant- 
werp.)* 

France. 

(Ifer- 

seilles.) 

Holland. 

(Am> 
steidAm.) 

Denmark. 
(Copen- 
hagen.) 

United 
States. 

laam-SBSt  BuxLoiyo. 

t 

flUvwriffhU 

$6  40 
428 
600 
505 
666 
666 
666 
666 
428 
540 
428 
285 
885 

$6  21 
5  14 

$6  40 
600 

$4  02 
402 

$14  22 

jSwiT!.:.:::.: 

12  72 

28  00 

1m-6lniMluirs 

521 
521 
5  21 
463 
428 
428 
521 

7  20 
720 
720 
720 
500 

402 
402 
402 
4  02 
402 

14  00 

TonMra 

14  06 

Ttanm 

14  00 

XlT«leTS 

12  00 

BbekfinHht 

13  50 

Birlken 

0  00 

BiM»-flDichen 

720 

4  02 
402 
402 

12  24 

!lBNaitth« 

12  24 

C>lk«v 

482 
8  70 
5  14 
880 
463 

¥aiBten 

18  50 

PtttenHnaken 

402 
886 

14  64 

Lftborara 

292 

4  21 
885 

540 

18  80 

428 

400 

7  22 

Bfnn 

T£L>^^wt 

1 

WOODBI  6BZFS. 

SUpwriffhU 

760 

605 
10  22 
605 
605 
480 
605 

528 
600 
528 

• 

6  18 



15  00 

f«aB«a. 

Cnpniten 

760 

6  18 

15  00 

SKr?..::..::::::.:::.: 

PktatecB V.V. ...... 

8  57 
428 
600 
8  57 

4  28 
540 

5  40 
540 
8  57 

jdun '.'.:.::.;.:;:::: 

666 

528 

6  18 

15  00 

IbitaDdipflr  makers 

noibtfii 

BMbvitlM 

600 

5  00 

605 

BMTBTi  .................... 

XMU^BeB 

846 

408 

1 

■ 

*'So  ipeoiileations  gtven  as  te  steel  or  inm. 


IX.— Shop  wages. 


Owing  to  the  great  differences  between  store  and  shop  keeping  in 
Knrope  and  in  the  United  States^  it  is  almost  impossible,  witii  the  returns 
at  band,  to  give  full  and  satisfactory  comparative  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may,  however,  be  of  interest : 

Wagm  paid  per  v>oek  in  staret  and  8hop$  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 


DtscripUon  of  employment. 


^•foods  deiks  (msles)  . . 
Oqr-foods  ekrks  (ftmales) 


SMh.bojB 

S«mln]esBen  (retail) 
iMkksspwi  (malea) 


Leeds. 

Gennany. 

Bmssels. 

Bkeims. 

Vienna. 

$7  00 

$6  80 
885 
200 

$6  00 
260 

$0  65 
206 

$8  00 

260 
120 
550 
700 

2  60 

185 

*2  60 

900 

*8  60 
660 

•2  28 

•2  80 
800 

In  Xorope  retail  shops  sre  usually  attended  by  females. 


Chioago. 


$16  00 
7  56 

800 

7  25 

16  00 

24  00 
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X. — Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  lumsehold  servants  {totvns  and  cities)  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 

States, 


Description  of  employment. 


Servant  girls . 
Women  cooks 


5 


$6  80 
9  00 


s 

pq 


$1  98 
4  96 


1 


$5  79 
11  50 


e 


$6  75 
5  79 


$6  80 
8  80 


i 

a 


O 


V 

I 


3> 
I 


$7  00 
600 


$3  00 
586 


914  00 
20  M 


XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  ofihe  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  {oompasitorSf  pressmen,  proof  readers,  ^c.) 

in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 


Deeoription  of  employment. 


§ 

1 


Proof-readers 

Makers-np : 

Imposers 

Compositors 

Stereotypers 

Pressmen 

Feeders  on  printing  presses  (fe- 
males)  

Bookbinders 

Pagers  in  bindery  (females) 

Sewers  in  bindery  (females) 

Feeders  on  ruling  machines  (fe- 
males)  

Watchmen 

Messengers 

Laborers 

Mechanics,  general 

Lithographers 

Engravers .••... |... 

Electrotypers 

Typefoonders 


$9  78 


950 
9  50 
8  24 


8  76 
8  80 


a 
I 


$5  00 


5  00 

6  00 
5  00 

200 


a 


I 


$8  90 


580 


80 


$8  40 
"7*52' 


7  58 


3  81 
3  81 
6  00 


5  80 
4*63 


2  03 
724 


6  36 


289 


5  79 


I 


$7  24 


7  24 

8  86 
550 


2  70 


484 


g 


S 


$7  00 


4  80 

h'ih 

240 


I 


$7  20 


760 


4  80 

1  60 
420 


$21  00 


18  00 


21  00 


280 


320 


$25  44 
24  00 
2160 
19  20 
21  12 
19  90 

900 
19  20 

12  00 

11  04 

800 

13  50 
900 

12  00 
19  20 


2100 
24  00 

21  00 : 
18  00 ; 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  wages  of  compositors,  proof-readers  and 
stereotypers  are  alike  in  London,  the  readers  and  stereotyi>ers  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  much  more  than  the  compositors.  A  compara- 
tive equality  is  observable  in  the  wages  of  this  industry  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  countries  they  rule  higher 
than  in  the  other  trades.  The  following  statement  of  a  very  intelligent 
and  representative  printer,  as  given  by  Consul  Potter,  is  of  interest. 


F.G 


,  a  printer  in  Crefeld,  is  44  years  of  age ;  has  a 


wife  and  six  children ;  foreman  in  a  newspaper  composition  room ; 
has  been  29  years  in  the  printing  business ;  wages  of  compositorB 
in  Grefeld,  from  $3.67  to  $5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  places 
in  Prussia  printers  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  the  regular  rate  for  piece- 
work is  17  cents  per  1,000  ens^  and  double  that  rate  for  rule  and 
figure  work ;  1,000  German  ens  are  equivalent  to  500  English  ems. 
Compositors  can,  on  an  average,  set  up  from  12,000  to  15,000  em 
per  day  of  OJ  hours  work.    Proof-readers  receive  per  week  from 
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$6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen,  ou  band-machines,  earn  from  $3.57  to 
$4.28,  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam  presses,  $7.14  per 
week.  Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usnally  paid  $8.66  per 
week.    A  printer's  days  work  throughout  Prussia  is  ^  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  Sunilics  find  it  very  difficult  to 
live  upon  their  wages,  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  by 
working  in  some  oSier  business,  such  as  winding  and  warping  in 
silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Grefeld,  but  in  other  towns 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and,  as  a  result,  printers 
with  families  have  a  very  hard  tussle  for  existence.  Never  knew 
a  German  printer  who  had  a  family  who  was  able  to  save  a  penny. 
Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on  very  well.  Compositors  in 
Germany  are  not  of  a  roving  character,  but  generally  n^main  in 
one  position  during  their  lives.  Compositors  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Germany's  workmen.  Compositors'  apprentices  receive  72 
cents  per  week  for  the  first  year;  second  year,  96 cents;  third  year, 
$1.20 ;  and  fourth  year,  $1.43  cents  per  week,  and  find  themselves. 
Pressmen's  apprentices  receive  24  cents  per  week  more  than  com- 
positors' apprentices. 

PRICES  OF   THE  NECESSARIES  OF   LIFE. 

The  next  obvious  basis  for  a  comparison  is  the  purchasing  power  of 
tbe  wages  earned  in  the  several  countries. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Europe  more 
than  equalizes  the  lower  wages  there  paid. 

In  the  volume  on  labor  in  Europe,  published  by  this  Department  in 
1S78,  it  was  shown  that  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States  were 
actaally  lower  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  States  could  purchase  more  and  better  aliment  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, than  the  working  classes  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  contrary 
impression  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  working  people  of  Europe 
IiT6  more  cheaply  than  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
▼hich  it  is  inferred  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  similar  wages  here.  It  api)ears  from 
^e  reports  hereto  annexed  that  the  American  workingman  consumes 
iDore  and  better  tbod  than  the  mechanic  or  laborer  abroad,  and  that  the 
cost  of  this  food  is  as  small  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 
^  of  food  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  in  seven  European  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  same  articles  in  New  York,  Chester,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
snd  Chicago.  The  European  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  consular 
reports,  and  those  for  the  United  States  have  been  kindly  supplied  by 
tliesame  person  who  furnished  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  cities  named: 
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It  Bhould  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  a  comparison,  that  the  better 
classes  of  food,  the  beef,  mutton,  veal,  butter  and  rice,  are  not  only  for 
the  most  part  cheaper  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  but  they  are  here  daily  necessaries  for  the  table  of  the  better 
grade  of  skilled  workmen,  rarely  absent  from  some  one  meal  of  the  day, 
and  often  present  at  the  momiDg  and  evening  meal;  while  the  concur- 
rent testimony  is  that,  even  to  the  best- paid  working  classes  of  Europe 
tbey  are,  in  the  main,  luxuries  which  are  seldom  enjoyed;  so  that,  as 
&r  as  meats  of  all  kinds  are  concerned,  especially  fresh  meats  and  ham, 
they  can  be  passed  over  as  of  little  comparative  value.     The  lower 
classes  of  Europe  usually  eat  dark  or  black  bread,  so  that  even  wheat 
floor  and  wheat  bread  may  be  set  aside  with  the  meats  as  furnishing  no 
sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 

Besides  this,  several  articles  which  are  staples  of  food  in  Continental 
Europe,  the  garbanaos  or  chick-peas  of  Spain,  the  poleataj  or  coarse  corn- 
meal  with  bran,  of  Italy,  the  blood  puddings  of  Germany,  and  the  like, 
are  not  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States ;  so  that,  outside  of 
England,  where  the  food  supplies  approximate  in  kind  and  degree  to 
tliofie  of  this  country,  there  is  but  little  left  in  common  whereby  to  make 
eomparisons  between  the  food-purchasing  powier  of  wages  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  working  classes  of  Europe  live  mainly  on  black  or  rye  bread, 
potatoes,  cheap  coffee  and  tea,  vegetable  soups;  and  lard  and  oUve-oil 
of  a  low  grade  take  the  place  of  butter. 

As  to  quality,  the  contrast  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
bread  and  breiaidstuffs  extends  to  many  other  items  of  the  list.  The 
eoffee  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  instance,  is  not  only  of  a  lower  class, 
Imt  is  largely  adulterated  with  chicory  and  fortified  by  a  so-called  '<  cof- 
fee-essence." Consul  Smith  of  Mayence  reports  an  instance  of  a  laborer 
St  Mayence,  earning  50  cents  a  day  on  which  to  maintain  himself,  a  wife 
aod  five  children,  who  buys  among  other  things  *' a  package  of  ^surro- 
gate coffee,'  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,"  and  which  costs  2^  cents. 

The  standard  noonday  meal  of  the  workingmen  of  Mayence  is  thus 
given  by  Ck)nsul  Smith :  Potatoes  and  a  little  meat  with  peas  or  beans 
cooked  together  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cab- 
bage or  lettuce  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after  day 
vith  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  in  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  This  is  the  dinner  eaten  at  his  work ;  the  food  of  the 
wives  and  children  at  home  is  said  to  be  cheaper  and  less  nutritious. 

The  following  statement  of  food  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1883  will  show  how  much 
•  the  people  there  depend  upon  this  country  for  the  necessaries  of  life: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


UvBiaiBJds: 

Honied  oitiQa nnmber. 

Step do... 

•All  otlieir  liv6  •^^twa.i^ , 


TMal  ttre  food-sninuds. 


Wheat bnshels. 

Wheat  floiar barrels. 

hdiaaoom .^ bushels. 

Inadandbiaeiiita .pounds. 

Bwtoy bnshels. 

aw do... 


76,000 
83,000 


Value. 


sr, 


other  tanadatalb 
Totdbnadttolb  .. 


65,267,000 

5, 717, 000 

80,011,000 

453,000 

137,000 

60,000 


$7,603,000 

678,000 

10.000 

6,290,000 


73,080,4H>0 

35, 231, 000 

20, 512, 000 

39,000 

114, 000 

46,000 

670,000 


129,022.000 
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Artioles. 


ProYUioiiB : 

Bacon poands.. 

Hami do... 

Fresh  beef do... 

Beef  (salted  or  onied) do — 

Bufcter .«.. ..........do.... 

Cheese do 

Condensed  milk 

Fish  of  all  kinds 

Lard I. ..pounds.. 

Canned  meats ». 

Fresh  mntton poands.. 

Oystexs , 

Pork ponnds.. 

All  other  provisions 


Total  proYisions 


Grand  total  of  food  sappUes 


Qoantity. 


242,464.000 
37,645^000 
89,071,000 
28,127,000 
4,817.000 
01.582,000 


67.170,000 
'2,'i98,'o66 

i6^'oa.'o66 


Yalae. 


$28^845.000 

4.071.000 

8,161,000 

2,605,000 

905.000 

10, 2i0, 000 

48,000 

2.002,000 

7,941.000 

3.677.000 

182,000 

371,000 

1,533.000 

70.000 

71.221.000 

208,533,000 


As  illastrating  the  dietary  of  the  British  working  classes,  two  ex- 
tremes may  be  taken,  viz,  an  artisan  in  Birmingham,  who  earns  from 
$7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  at  his  trade,  and  whose  wife  and  children  also 
work,  the  total  income  of  the  family  amounting  to  about  $583  i>er  annnm, 
as  representing  the  most  fiftvorable  conditions  of  labor  in  England,  and 
a  female  tackmaker  of  St.  Quintain,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  ifiinimum  conditions  of  the  English  working  classes. 

The  bill  of  fare  of  the  first  family  is  given  as  follows:  Break&st — 
breads  batter,  and  tea,  or  bread  and  bacon ;  dinner — fish  or  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  beer ;  tea — bread  and  butter ;  supper — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer. 

In  the  second  instance,  at  St.  Quintain,  the  female  tackmaker  earns 
$1.16  per  week  of  four  days,  this  being  counted  full  time  at  present  in 
this  trade.  Her  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  $4  per  week;  her 
brother  and  her  brother's  wife  both  work  at  nailmaking,  and  earn  about 
$3.35  per  week,  or  $172  per  annum;  after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the 
forge,  they  have  $2.43  left  ibr  food  and  fuel ;  their  food  consists  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at  tiroes,  and  they  hardly  ever  eat  fresh 
meat. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  manipulation  of  the  food  supplies, 
after  they  reach  England,  is  conducted  on  the  most  economic  plan,  under 
the  beneficent  control  of  the  great  co-operative  societies.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as  directly 
and  closely  together  as  possible,  and  the  competition  for  custom  which 
prevails  keeps  the  handling-cost  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  so 
that  the  prices  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  England  approximate  to 
wholesale  prices  elsewhere. 

Thus,  for  instance,  bread  made  out  of  American  flour  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Chicago.  In  Loudon  bread  is  quoted  at 
from  2^  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  while  in  Ohicago  it  is  quoted  at 
from  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  several  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  British  bread  is  not  white  and  light  like  American  bread; 
it  16  more  solid  and  darker  in  color,  and  while  probably  more  nutritious, 
it  is  less  psdatable  and  of  intrinsically  cheaper  quality.  The  finer  prod- 
ucts, the  so-called  French  and  Vienna  breads,  are  more  costly  in  Lon- 
don. AgaiUs  owing  to  the  want  of  the  home  facilities  which  enable 
American  housekeepers  to  do  their  own  baking,  all  classes  go  to  the 
baker  for  their  bread.    The  question  of  higher-paid  labor  here  should 
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also  be  remembered.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  London  bread  is  ap- 
parently sold  at  less  prices  than  the  flonr  out  of  which  it  is  made, 
for  while  the  flour  costs  from  3^  cents  to  5  cents  per  x>ound,  bread  is 
quoted  at  from  2}  cents  to  4  cents  per  ponnd,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  increase  in  weight  from  flour  to  bread  makes  the  larger  share 
of  the  profits. 

PRICE  OF  CLOTHING  IN  EUROPE. 

In  general,  clothing  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the 
Umt^  States,  especially  clothing  of  the  higher  grades. 

As  to  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  clothing,  the  bases  for  an  iden- 
tical comparison  do  not  exist.  The  same  influence  which  prompts  the 
higher-paid  workingman  in  the  United  States  to  purchase  better  and 
more  varied  food  than  his  European  comrade,  extends  also  to  his  cloth- 
ing, for  he  buys  more  and  better  garments. 

Consul  Schoenle,  of  Barmen,  gives  a  schedule  of  the  outlay  of  a  Bar- 
men workingman's  family  of  seven  persons,  the  parents  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  family  being  set  down  at  $17  per  an- 
nom,  exclusive  of  shoes;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  clothing  exi)enses  of  workingmen's  families  throughout  Oermany. 

In  a  statement  showing  the  weekly  exx>enditures  of  two  working- 
men's  families  in  Tnnstall,  Consul  Lane  gives  the  estimate  for  cloth- 
ing, includiiig  shoes,  of  the  first  as  37  cents  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  14.62,  and  as  48  cents  for  the  second  in  a  total  expenditure  of  $6. 
This  would  give  an  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  for  the  first  family — 
hoBband,  wSe,  and  four  children — of  $19.24,  and  for  the  second  family — 
bnsband,  wife,  and  three  children — of  $24.96,  or  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  expenses  for  the  Mayence  laborer's  family. 

Consul  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  in  his  report  draws  particular  attention 
to  this  question  of  the  cost  of  workingmen's  clothing  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States;    He  says : 

1  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives 
wear  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States,  at  about  the  same 
prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this 
&ct,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American 
work  people  is  known  to  be  more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here. 
bnt  sufficient  importance  is  not  given  to  the  superior  quality  and 
make-up  of  the  former.  Give  the  same  styles,  make,  and  quality, 
and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheapness,  if  not  undersell  them. 
Snrprising  as  this  will  appear,  a  visit  to  a  great  ready-made  cloth- 
ing house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  verify  the  statement  here 
made. 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HoQse  rent  in  Europe  is  apparently  lower  than  here,  but  the  habi- 
tations are  usually  inferior  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  Dundee,  one  of  the  most  thriving  industrial  centers  in  Europe, 
23,670  persons  live  in  8,620  houses  of  one  room  each;  74,374  persons 
li?6  iu  16.187  houses  of  two  rooms  each. 

Of  workingmen's  homes  in  Manchester  Consul  Shaw  writes : 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  liv- 
•  ing-room,  and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting- 
loom,  and,  in  some  instances,  also  as  a  bed-room. 
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The  representatiye  workman  of  Glasgow,  writes  Consul  Harte,  lives 
in  a  house  of  two  rooms,  known  in  Glasgow  and  all  over  Scotland  as 
^'  room  and  kitchen."  These  houses  are  built  together  in  certain  locali- 
ties, near  public  works  or  factories,  and  go  by  the  name  of  tenements. 
One  tenement,  built  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  generally  contains  as 
many  as  sixteen  ^^  dwellings,"  as  these  combined  apartments  are  called. 
The  lower  order  of  workmen  live  in  houses  of  one  room,  built  in  tene- 
ments similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Gre^t  Britain  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  very  large  share  of  public  and  legislative  attention,  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  has  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
their  amelioration  been  more  earnest  and  more  successful. 

On  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  only  widely 
difierent  from  those  of  England,  but  exhibit  wide  contrasts  in  the 
several  countries  and  even  in  the  several  local  districts  of  the  same 
country,  opportunities  for  identical  comparison  with  analogous  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  rarer,  and  tables  of  relative  rentals  do 
not  afford  trustworthy  means  of  estimating  general  results.  There, 
as  here,  the  question  is  one  of  locality,  and  the  amount  of  physical  com- 
fort obtainable  by  the  individual  is  measured  as  much  by  the  ability 
to  purchase  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  as  by  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
commodation offered,  while  both  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  cli- 
matic influences  and  by  national  habits  and  traditions. 

BBLATIYE  COST  OF  MANUPAOTUBE  IN  DIPFEBENT  COimTBIES. 

There  are  certain  natural  and  artificial  conditions  which  so  largely 
affect  the  direct  conditions  of  wages  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration 
in  any  analytical  examination  of  the  great  questions  of  labor ;  but  from 
their  abstruseness  they  are  less  evident  to  the  generi^l  mind  and  more 
debatable  than  the  simple  relations  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  consuls 
and  summarized  in  this  letter.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  field  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  England  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  other  products  at  less  prices  than  similar  goods 
can  be  manufactured  in  France,  and  at  prices  equal  to  those  in  Germany, 
while  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  those  manu- 
factories in  England  are  on  thewhole  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  France  and,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  more  than  double 
those  paid  In  Germany. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  from  Consul  Williams,  of  Kouen,  in 
answer  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  Department,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  collected  reports  of  the  consuls,  deals  with  this  question  so  far 
as  regards  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  a  complex  piece  of  machin- 
ery, such  as  a  locomotive,  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Williams's  report  is  valuable  as  almost  the  only  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  treat  this  essential  phase  of  the 
question. 

SOOIAI.  AND  MOBAL,  CONDITIONS. 

•  The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  Independent  peoples  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  investigation  by  another  government  when  they  directly  atf- 
feet  its  national  policy,  but  only  as  they  may  throw  light  on  the  precise 
point  under  discussion.  In  collecting  information  for  a  comparison  of 
the  wages  and  state  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  consuls 
were  expected  to  furnish  only  such  details  as  might  tend  to  establisUthe 
connections  between  individual  habits  and  labor,  if  any  existed,  a  review 
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of  many  of  their  reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  moral  con- 
ditiouK  affect  production  and  wa^es  or  are  affected  by  them,  the  rela- 
tions, if  any,  are  indirect,  obscnre,  and  often  contradictory.  Improvi- 
dence, intemi>erance,  and  immorality  may  often  be  found  prevalent  in 
conimanities  side  by  side  with  successful  conditions  of  labor.  From  ele- 
ments like  these,  not  reducible  to  statistics,  no  effective  general  conclu- 
fiiouB  can  be  drawn.  The  physical  and  psychical  traits  of  communities 
are  most  often  due  to  natural  causes,  climate,  race,  tradition,  and  to  vir- 
tuous and  religions  advantages  and  training.  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  rather  to  the  domains  of  higher  political  economy  and  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals  than  to  the  practical  questions  of  labor,  and  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  labor,  to  which  this  present  examination  is  mainly 
confined. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  review  of  the  consular  reports  has,  of  course,  omitted  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  furnished  by  the  different  oflQcers, 
and  has  been  necessarily  confined  to  the  simpler  conditions  of  labor 
vbich  admitted  of  comparison  with  those  here  existing. 

The  facts  have  been  presented  as  they  were  reported,  without  regard 
to  any  political  or  economical  argument  which  inay  be  drawn. from 
them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PKEiyK  T.  PEELINGHUYSBN. 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  BREWER,  OF  BERLIN. 

x>rdaDce  with  directions  contained  in  Circular  Letter  of  February 
:,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  with  accompa- 
tatistical  information^  touching  the  question  of  labor  and  thecdbt 
I  in  Germany,  more  especially  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  There  seems 
been  no  report  made  from  this  consulate  general  in  1878  touch- 
ie  questions,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  statistical  information 
on  the  subject  matter  previous  to  the  year  1881.  I  am  therefore 
to  make  the  comparison  suggested,  showing  the  difference  be- 
he  price  of  labor  in  1878  and  the  present  time.  The  great' de- 
1  in  trade  and  business  in  the  United  States,  which  was  so  felt 
73  to  1878,  extended  over  Germany  as  it  did  over  nearly  all  the 
uropean  countries,  but  in  the  latter  year  this  state  of  depression 
d  somewhat  passed  away,  and  business  began  to  assume  its  nor- 
dition.  At  this  time  the  Government  began  to  hold  out  hopes 
tasnres  would  be  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
.  at  the  same  time  enacted  very  stringent  laws  looking  to  the 
ation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  repression  of  certain  organiza- 
d  societies  possessing  socialistic  tendencies.  This  hope  of  relief, 
r  with  the  penal  laws  thus  enacted,  had  the  tendency  to  break 
y  such  organizations,  and  drive  the  indolent  and  riotous  classes 
e  larger  cities. 

PROTECTIVE  TABIFF. 

d  year  1879,  in  accordance  with  such  previous  suggestions,  the 
ment  enacted  a  tariff  law,  having  in  view,  no  doubt,  a  twofold 
first,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and,  second,  the  protection  of  the 
;aral  and  other  industries  in  the  Empire  from  the  competition 
iey  met  with  by  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  other 
».  By  this  law  a  heavy  import  duty  was  placed  on  man.v  arti- 
ill  but  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fact  as  to 
*  such  imported  articles  came  into  competition  with  home  produc- 
not,  for  a  very  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as 
my  other  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany.  There 
snal  difference  of  opinion  among  the  German  people  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  living,, 
general  industries  of  the  Empire,  the  friends  of  protection  claim- 
measure  was  wise  and  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  benefi- 
lie  its  opx>onents  insist  tcr  the  contrary.  Whatever  may  be  the 
observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  the 
>olicy  of  Germany  for  many  years  to  come.  The  customs  duties 
i  under  this  law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  188J, 
Hi  to  $44,378,944. 
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PROTECTION   OF  ^MPLOY^S  IN   GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1878  measures  were  taken  looking  towards  the  inspection 
of  mines,  factories,  &c.,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  therein  employed, 
and  in  January,  1881,  a  more  stringent  law  was  enacted  making  it  tha 
duty  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  fiictories,  shops,  mines, 
and  other  places  where  laborers  are  employed,  and  making  it  obligatory 
upon  such  inspectors  to  see  that  such  places  shall  be  properly  ventilated, 
and  that  the  machinery  and  appliances  in  such  shops,  mines,  &c.,  shall 
be  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  workmen  shall  not  be  endangered.  U 
is  also  provided  by  law  that  young  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be 
put  to  work  earlier  than  5.30  a.  m.  or  allowed  to  work  later  than  8.30 
p.  m.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed,  and 
those  under  fourteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  to  exceed  six  hours  per 
day,  and  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  women  shall  not  be 
employed  within  three  weeks  immediately  after  child  birth.  These  pro- 
visions are  applicable  in  the  principal  factories  and  to  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  rests  with  the  public  inspectors 
above  mentioned. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1883  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  principal  em- 
ployers, in  connection  with  their  workmen,  in  each  community  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  bank,  or  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  employed  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  which  shall  prevent  them  from  labor- 
ing. One-third  of  such  fund  is  contributed  by  the  employer,  and*  two- 
thirds  by  the  employes,  the  latter  contributing  according  to  the  amount 
of  wages  received,  and  receiving  relief  accordingly.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  give  at  length  these  several  measures  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  workmen.  The  Government  here  is  entitled  to  much  commen- 
dation for  the  interest  which  it  takes  in  protecting  the  person  and  rights 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

POPULATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SAME. 

By  the  census  returns  for  Grermany  for  the  year  1882  the  populatioi 
of  the  Empire  wa«  shown  to  be  45,213,901,  of  which  22,146,783  were 
males,  and  23,067,118  were  females.  Thirteen  million  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  males  and  4,258,405  females 
were  engaged  in  professions  or  trades,  including  masters,  employes,  as- 
sistants, apprentices,  &c. ;  besides,  there  were  36,529  males  and  1,153,588 
females  classed  as  servants,  being  such  persons  as  are  usually  employed 
in  and  about  the  house. 

Female  pereons  employed  in  some  of  ihs  principal  indueiriea  and  iradee  in  Germanpt 

hold  strvanU  and  offlciaU  not  included. 


t 

OocnpAtions. 

Independent. 

Prenarfttion  of  HDinniniF  atnffa 
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9.*?76 
318 

e.ee8 

7.92* 
156 
783 
431 

4.M 
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At  homo -. 

s»w 

In  factories 

euas 

Weaving : 
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n.111 

In  factories -. 

M,2U 
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I.Mt 

In  factories 
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rtons  employed  in  aomt  of  the  principal  indusiriee  and  trcides,  ^c, — ContiDned. 


Occnpatkm. 


&  workers 

kera 

•rkers 


■a  makers 
.,  makers . 


'S.  &o 

thographers,  &o. 


eepers 

H^ants 

ing  work  of  a  cbitnging  Datnre 
bospitaU,  miil-wWes,  &c 


Independent. 


377 

527 

599 

206.758 

45,241 

6,170 

14,713 

1,331 

2,720 

81,373 

341 

93,301 

29.900 


TOTALS. 


5,  hortienltare 

^  bunting,  fishing 

fouDdries.  industry,  baUding 

ad  commerce — 

r  a  changing  character  for  wages  and  domestio  services 
ons)  and  ofiicers  of  state,  church,  &c 


23,521 


276,831 

352 

421, 402 

150,557 


115,262 


Assistants, 
laborers. 


17, 135 

7,461 

85,623 

5 ),  460 

22, 358 

18, 133 

16.797 

5.303 

4,937 

16,238 

5,557 

52,637 

77, 820 

116, 476 

67, 200 

4.993 


2, 136, 000 

2,  931 

545, 246 

144. 252 

183,735 


male  persons  actively  engaged  in  all  professions,  trades,  &o. 
tf  family 


1   

ithoat  occupation  or  unknown  occupation. 


id  total  of  females  In  Germany 
ales 


il  popolation  of  the  German  Empire. 

« 

HOBAL.  EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  LABOB  IN  GEBMANT. 


4. 258, 405 

1, 153, 058 

10,  249,  398 

21, 660. 861 
1.  406, 257 

23,  067. 118 
2?.  146, 783 

45, 213, 991 


Skies  under  the  German  laws  are  permitted  to  carry  on  business 
r  own  name,  but  young  persons  and  females  may  be  prevented 
itering  upon  any  employment  which  shall  be  dangerous  to  health 
eds,  and  women  in  no  event  are  to  be  employed  in  mining  under 
1.  But  little  attention  can  be  paid  by  very  many  of  the  laboring 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  their  household  affairs,  for  their  labor  is 
performed  in  the  shop,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  and  away  from 
ome.  Their  children,  of  course,  must  be  much  neglected,  and 
loral  education  and  training  dispensed  with.  The  number  of  ille- 
»  children  bom  in  Germany  is  very  large,  reaching  in  some  prov- 
s  high  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  births.  The  mothers  of 
atural-born  children  are  mostly  found  among  the  laboring  classes 
Ded. 

FEMALE  IVAGES. 

iverage  price  paid  per  year  for  common  house  servants  (females) 
in  IS  from  $27  to  $40,  while  cooks  in  large  families  get  from  $60 
per  year.  House  servants  of  all  kinds  expect,  and  usually  get, 
il  Christmas  present  from  their  employer.  The  size  of  this  pres- 
«nds  upon  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay.  The  "  trink  geld," 
snt,  is  an  important  matter  in  Germany,  and  too  many  people  ex- 
e  same  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  traveler  or  the  employer.  As 
saidy  every  house  servant,  male  or  female,  expects  a  Christmas 
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present,  so  every  person  who  assists  yon  at  the  restaurant  or  at  the  ho- 
tel exi)ect8  his  "trink  geld,"  while  the  drosch^e  drivers,  the  street-car 
conductors,  and  the  schaffuer  or  conductor  on  the  railroads  are  much 
more  accommodating  to  those  who  place  a  few  pfennigs  in  their  hands 
for  their  own  benefit. 

CREDIT  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1882  there  were  reported  to  have  been  1,875  "credit  and 
loan  associations"  in  Grermany.  These  associations  are  incorporated, 
and  formed  by  such  artisans,  workmen,  and  small  dealers  or  tradesmen 
a43  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  object  of  their  formation 
is  to  create  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  savings  of  its  members, 
and  such  members  also  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  credit  at  such  asso- 
ciation, so  that  they  can  borrow  therelrom  should' they  at  any  time  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Whatever  profit  may  accrue  to  the  association  is  divided 
among  the  members,  the  division  being  based  upon  the  amount  deposited 
by  the  respective  members.  These  associations  might  properly  be 
be  called  mutual  savings  banks.  Whether  the  classes  who  belong  to 
these  associations  derive  much  benefit  from  becoming  meml>ers  thereof 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  associations 
exist  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are  beneficial. 

In  1882  there  were  954  "unions"  in  the  several  trades  (not  labor  or 
trade  unions) ;  also  621  "  co-operative  stores  and  supply  unions,"  and  35 
unions  for  building  purposes.  The  number  of  people  belonging  to  all 
these  associations  and  unions  are  given  as  1,100,000  to  1,200,000.  It 
seems  to  be  well  understood  that  associations  for  trade — cooperatiTe 
stores  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  think  there  are  less  now  in  Ger- 
many than  there  were  three  years  ago. 

TRADE    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  many  so-called  "labor  associations  "  in  the  large  cities  and  in- 
dustrial  centers  of  Germany,  quite  similar  to  such  as  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  permitted  under  the  laws,  but  with  some  liini 
tatiou  in  their  scope  of  action.  They  must  remain  local,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  extend  their  organization  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Em- 
pire. They  are  forbidden  to  discuss  political  or  governmental  questions 
at  their  meetings.  The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
I  think,  has  been  quite  satisfactory  during  the  last  few  years  until  quite 
recently. 

STRIKES. 

During  the  last  two  months  there  have  been  several  strikes ;  one  at 
the  "  Berlin  Velvet  Factory,''  where  about  nine  hundred  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  and  nearly  as  many  men. 

About  twelve  hundred  men  engaged  in  sewing-machine  factories  herd 
were  recently  on  a  strike,  and  also  several  thousand  joiners.  I  think  in 
each  case  the  workmen  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  and  some  of 
them  also  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which  was  refused  by  thef 
employers.  ; 

The  strike  at  the  Berlin  Velvet  Factory  was  of  brief  duration,  and  tbe; 
workmen  mostly  returned  to  their  work  without  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject, although  the  manager  allowed  some  few  of  them  a  small  increase ' 
their  wages.    The  strikers  at  the  sewing-machine  factories  were  com 
pelled  to  yield  and  return  to  their  work  at  the  old  rates,  while  the  soifc 
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ing  joiDers  were  generally  allowed  a  small  increase  of  wages  and  have 
now  returned  to  their  labor.  These  striking  workmen,  especially  the 
joiners,  received  money  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their  contest  from  other 
ainiilar  aftssociations  in  Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  governing  power 
here  is  mach  more  strict  than  in  the  United  States,  and  Berlin,  with  its 
excellent  and  large  police  force,  supplemented  with  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  and  about  the  city,  is  at  all  times  able  to  preserve  order,  and 
other  workmen  who  seek  to  take  the  places  of  those  out  upon  a  strike 
are  generally  protected  from  harm  from  those  whose  places  they  seek  to 
fill.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between 
employer  and  employed  by  means  of  arbitration. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Workmen,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  Germany,  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  where  they  see  fit,  the  employer  not  attempting  to  control 
that  matter,  and  for  their  labor  they  are  paid  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
money,  usually  on  each  Saturday. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

The  habits  of  the  working  people  may  generally  be  considered  good. 
They  are  usually  found  at  work  whenever  they  can  find  employment, 
whiter  wages  be  great  or  small.    But  very  few  of  them  are  able  to 
earn  any  more  than  a  scanty  living  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
however  much  ecoDomy  they  may  exercise,  and  if  they  have  families 
each  member  thereof  of  sufficient  age  must  assist  in  doing  something 
for  their  own  support.    The  excessive  amount  of  beer  consumed  by  the 
▼orkingmen  and  their  families  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  tend  to 
stnpify  and  make  them  slaggi8h,yet  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  one  exhibit- 
ing symptoms  of  intoxication.    These  workmen  are  usually  able-bodied, 
apparently  enjoying  good  health.    Whenever  the  weather  is  suitable 
and  time  will  permit,  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  accustomed  to 
spending  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  in  beer  gardens,  &c.,  sipping 
their  beer,  listening  to  music,  and  visiting.    For  this  purpose  places  are 
I     supplied  on  a  basis  suitable  for  the  pockets  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
qnality  of  the  beer  is  graded  accordingly.    The  German  workmen  dress 
comfortably  well,  but  employers,  generally  speaking,  give  bat  little  at- 
tention to  the  morals,  well  being,  and  happiness  of  their  workmen. 
The  workmen  are  expect^  to  care  for  themselves.    There  are  a  few 
large  establishments,  like  those  of  Kmpp;  at  Essen,  where  the  work- 
men are  supplied  with  comfortable  houses;  at  a  small  rental  value,  to- 
g^ther  with  church  and  school  accommodations,  but  such  are  exceptional 

GlBcS. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

All  male  citizens  of  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  not  includ- 
ing paupers,  &c.,  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, but  under  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  right  of  voting 
and  power  exercised  by  the  voter  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
€f  taxes  paid  by  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  city  councilnien  in  Berlin  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  which  they 
pay,  communal,  district,  provincial,  and  state  taxes.  The  first  class  is 
composed  of  those  highest  tax-payers,  who  pay  an  aggregate  of  one- 
third  of  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  body  of  voters. 
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The  second-class  of  those  highest  tax-payers  paying  the  aggregate 
second  third,  and  the  third-class  includes  all  the  other  voters  not  in- 
cluded in  the  two  former  classes.  Under  the  Ic^ws  of  Prassia  every  male 
citizen  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upwards-,  except  paupers,  &c.,  who 
pay  at  least  6  marks  class  tax,  ca  n  vote  for  municipal  officers  in  Berlin  or  fur 
members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  upon  the  basis  above  given.  Each 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  voters  are  divided  exercise  the  same, 
or  an  equal  power  in  the  selection  of  such  officers,  although  there  may 
be  many  less  voters  in  the  first  and  second  classes  than  in  the  third  class. 
As  a  general  rule  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters  belonging  to 
the  third  class  take  any  interest  in  election  matters  or  attend  the  poll- 
ing places. 

ARMY  SERYIOE  AND  FEMAI.E  FIELD-WORK. 

A  large  portion  of  Germany,  especially  of  Prussia,  has  a  light  soil,, 
and  is  only  made  to  produce  reasonably  sized  crops  by  being  carefully 
tilled. 

Every  young  man  able  to  bear  arms  must  serve  in  the  army  from  one 
to  three  years.  Those  who  are  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  can 
clothe  themselves  while  in  the  service  usually  serve  only  one  year,  while 
those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  educational  and  financial  acquire- 
ments serve  three  years.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  people.  Their  places  upon  the  farm,  and  often  in  the  shop^ 
are  filled  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many  young  men  seeking  to^ 
avoid  this  service  find  a  home  in  America.  This  military  system,  to- 
gether with  the  small  wages  paid  for  labor,  and  the  inability  of  the 
laborer  to  see  any  way  to  better  his  condition  or  that  of  his  family  of 
children  growing  up  around  him,  is  undoubtedly  what  tends  to  cause 
200,000  and  upward  of  German  subjects  to  leave  their  fatherland  annu- 
ally and  seek  a  home  in  thfe  United  States.  Undoubtedly  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Germany  to  America  comes  from  the 
classes  I  have  mentioned,  while  the  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  a  few 
educated  and  professional  men  go  to  make  up  the  large  numoer  stated. 
The  Germans  seem  to  be  a  very  prolific  people,  for  notwithstanding  the 
large  numbers  which  leave  the  empire  annually  the  x>opnlation  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

TAXATION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  important  in  considering  the  price  of  labor 
and  cost  of  living  and,  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  here  quoting  a 
large  portion  of  the  very  full  and  interesting  report  upon  that  subject 
lately  presented  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Smith,  late  consul  at  Mano- 
heim. 

This  refers  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  Prussia. 

In  Prussia  the  tax  called  '"Klassen-Steuer,"  or  classed  tax,  is  levied  on  every  penoo 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  3,000  marks.     Except — 

(a.^  All  persons  whose  income  is  less  than  420  marks. 

(ft.)  All  persons  who  are  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  whose  annual  income  does ool 
exceed  660  marks. 

(c.)  Members  of  the  army. 

(d. )  Foreigners  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  except  those  who  carry  on  a  tnAt, 
do  business,  or  practice  their  professions. 

'0.)  Owners  of  the  iron  cross  and  other  military  distinction. 

[/•}  Those  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1806  and  1815. 

Minotb  yet  under  the  control  of  their  parents  and  supported  by  them. 


J  uue 
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In  Pmeaia  the  amonnt  of  this  tax  is  about  42,000,000  marks.    It  is  divided  into 
twelve  elaoees  and  paid  anDoaliy,  according  to  the  annual  income,  as  follows : 

AITNITAL  TAX 


ChMses. 

Income.       '   Tax. 

1 

Marks. 

420  to      660 

660  to      000 

000  to  1, 050 

1, 060  to  1, 200 

1,200  to  1,350 

1.360  to  1,500 

1.500  to  1,650 

1,650  to  1.800 

1, 800  to  2, 100 

2,100  to  2.400 

2,400  to  2.700 

2, 700  to  3, 000 

MartM. 

s 

" " *■  — 

0 

12 

IS 

.                            _     _         _ 

24 

:{0 

* 

36 

42 

M 

48 

u 

60 

72 

[Note  1. — Since  the  preparation  of  Consul  Smith's  report  provision  has  been  made 
•o  that  no  class  tax  for  State  purposes  is  collected  on  incomes  of  less  than  900  marks, 
bnt  in  Berlin  the  class  tax  for  municipal  purposes  is  paid  on  incomes  precisely  a» 
fiven  in  this  table. — Brewer.] 

Taxes  are  levied  according  tu  households.  Members  of  the  household  who  are  paid 
for  their  services,  or  who  pay  for  their  board,  are  also  subject  to  payment  of  this 


Tax  on  annual  incomes  exceeding  3,000  marks  is  levied  on  all  persons  receiving  an 
inoome  greater  than  that  sum,  and  foreigners  who  carry  on  trade,  manufacture,  and 
who  do  business,  excepting  the  members  of  the  royal  house  of  the  princely  families 
tf  Hobenzollem,  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover,  of  the  family  of  the  Prince-Elector  of 
Knrhessen,  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 
lI)  The  military :  Salary  and  peiquisites  of  the  members  of  the  army. 
[2)  That  part  of  the  income  which  originates  in  estates  in  a  foreign  country,  if  it 

be  shown  that  the  tax  is  already  paid  in  the  foreign  country. 
It  is  levied  as  follows : 


ii 


1 
1 

B 

4 
I 
• 

T 
I 
I 

M 

n 

B 

n 

M 

v 

IB 
IT 


Inoome. 


Markt. 

3,  OOU  to  3, 600 

3. 600  to  4, 200 

4, 2U0  to  4, 800 

4. 800  to  5, 400 

5,400  to  6,000 

6, 000  to  7. 200 

7, 200  to  8, 400 

8, 400  to  0,  600 

0. 600  to  10, 800 

10. 800  to  12, 000 

12, 000  to  14. 400 

14, 400  to  16, 8(0 

10,800  to  10.200 

10.200  to  21.600 

21. 600  to  25, 200 

26, 200  to  28, 800 

28, 800  to  32, 400 


Annnal 
tax. 


Mark*. 
90 
108 
126 
144 
162 
180 
216 
252 
288 
324 
360 
432 
504 
676 
648 
766 
864 


CImsm. 


18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Ineome. 


Marks. 

82. 400  to    86. 000 

86, 000  to    42. 000 

42,000  to    48.000 

48.  000  to    54. 000 

64, 000  to    60, 000 

60, 000  to    72, 000 

72. 000  to    84. 000 

84,  000  to    06. 000 

06. 000  to  108. 000 

108.  000  to  120, 000 

120.000  to  144,000 

144.000  to  168.000 

168, 000  to  204.  000 

204, 000  to  240, 000 

240. 000  to  30O,  000 

300, 000  to  360. 000 


AnnoiU 
tax. 


Mark». 

972 
1,080 
1,260 
1.440 
1,620 
1,800 
2.160 
2.520 
2.880 
3.240 
S,60O 
4,320 
5,040 
«,l?0 
7, 2«0 
9.0OO 


And  so  on,  always  rising  60,000  marks,  and  the  tax  1,800  marks  each. 
The  income  tax  is  levied  on  the  income  derived  from:  (1)  Real  estate  ;  (2)  capital ; 
(3)  trade,  business,  or  from  any  paying  profession. 

«  •  •  ^  •  •  • 

Gewerbe-Steuer  (trade-tax)  is  levied  on :  (1)  Commerce ;  (2)  hotels,  restaurantM,  and 
krabeepera;  (3)  manufactures  and  trades  employing  a  number  of  persons;  (4)  mill 
indust^ ;  (5)  navigation,  freight  establishments,  livery-stables,  &o. ;  (6)  peddlers. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes :  A  I,  A II,  and  B. 

1.  A  I  includes  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  of  commission 
and  shipping.  (Agents  of  insurance  companies  are  free  from  this  tax.)  Banking, 
sotthange,  insurance  companies,  shipping  establishments,  and  ail  establishments  based 
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on  commercial  or  money  transactions,  circulating  libraries,  mill,  baking,  butchering, 
brewing  establishments,  and  all  others  where  the  capital  employed  is  large  and  th« 
business  is  important. 

2.  A  II  includes  smaller  establishments  of  the  same  kind  as  A  I. 

3.  B  includes  business  establishments  of  the  least  important  class,  including  dealers 
in  fruit,  vegetables,  &o.,  unless  their  business  is  auite  important. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  possessing  an  establishment  and  officers  with  general 
agent  in  Prussia  are  subject  to  taxation.    Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  Die  Konigliche  Seehandlung  and  all  industrial  establishxtents  belonging  to  the 
State ;  (2)  foreigners  during  their  visits  at  fairs.  Sec, ;  (3)  foreign  purchasers  of  do- 
mestic productions;  (4)  aeents  of  insurance  companies;  (5)  authors  who  sell  only 
their  own  publications;  (6)  persons  who  do  literary  work  for  others:  (7)  dentists; 
(8)  barbers;  (9)  persons  who  have  rented  bridge  tolls;  (10)  distillers  of  brandy ;  Til) 
persons  who  are  engazed  in  making  discoveries  of  amber  on  their  own  estate ;  (12) 
Farmers  who  sell  self-baked  bread  on  market  days. 

Class  IV  includes  small  tradesmen  who  employ  more  than  one  assistant  and  an  ap- 
prentice, and  the  mill  industry.  Only  men  who  have  technical  ability  are  considered 
assistants. 

Mere  physical  strength  is  not  accepted  under  the  title  of  "tradesman." 

B  includes  freight  and  livery  establishments  and  navigation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  taxes,  four  departments  have  been  created 
within  the  Prussian  GovernmenL  according  to  its  wealth  and  industry,  yet  for  the 
taxes  under  A  I  only  two  departments  exist.  First,  the  Government  districts,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Arusberg,  Breelau,  Cologne,  Danzic,  Dtlsseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Liegnitz, 
Magdeburg,  Merseberg,  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  other  Government  districts  belong  to  the  second  department.  The  first  depart- 
ment includes  some  of  the  largest  cities  |  the  second  includes  cities  of  medium  size ; 
the  third,  all  other  cities  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  and  more,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
flat  countries  and  all  towns  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  previous  departments. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  it' is  customary  to  suppose  a 
medium  tax :  thus,  if  there  are  60  tax-payers  in  one  class,  and  the  medium  is  found 
to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  2,400  marks.  In  case  the  tax-payer  is 
not  able  to  imy  the  medium  tax,  a  lower  rate  is  granted  him  and  the  sum  is  added  to 
the  taxes  of  other  rate-payers.    Medium  taxes  are  levied  on — 

(a)  Commercial  pursuits;  (h)  hotels,  restaurants,  and  innkeepers;  (o)  tradesmen. 

The  rates  are  levied — 

I. — Commerce. 
Class  A  1. 

(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  286  marks  annually,  or  24  marks  monthly; 
(2)  second  department,  216  marks  annually,  or  18  marks  monthly. 

(b)  Lowest  rate, — The  lowest  rate  in  both  departments  144  marks  annnallv,  or  12 
marks  monthly.  By  a  special  royal  decree  the  medium  tax  can  be  reduced  to  144 
marks,  and  the  lowest  tax  to  72  marks. 

Class  A 11. 

(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  72  marks  annually,  or  6  marks  monthly : 
(2)  second  department,  48  marks  annually,  or  4  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  and  fouith 
departments,  30  marks  annually,  or  2.50  marks  monthly. 

(h)  Lowest  rate.— (I)  l^rst  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (2) 
second  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  i^arks  monthly  ;  (3)  third  and  fourth  de- 
partments, 18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly. '  The  rates  rise  from  18  to  84, 
30,  36,  42,  43,  54,  60,  72,  84,  90,  96, 108,  126, 144,  156, 168,  180.  and  upwards  (each  time 
for  the  amount  of  36  marks),  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions. 

Class  B. 

(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly; 
(2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  depart- 
ment, 12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly ;  (4)  fourth  department,  6  marks  an- 
nually, or  .50  mark  monthly. 

(5)  Lowest  rate, — (1)  In  the  three  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs 
monthly ;  ^2)  in  the  fourth  department,  3  marks  annually,  or  25  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  rise,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions,  up  to  6,  l3,  15,  16,  21, 
24,  36,  54,  72,  90,  108, 144  marks,  and  upwards,  each  time  for  36  marks. 
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II. — HoteUj  restaurantSy  and  inn-keepera. 

Class  C. 

(a)  Jfedittiii  rato.— (1)  First  department,  54  marks  anDuallyi  or  4.50  marks  monthly ; 
(2)  second  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  department, 
74  iDArkB  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ;  (4)  fourth  department,  12  marks  annually,  or 
1  mark  monthly. 

(6)  Lowest  rate. — (1)  First  and  second  departments,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark 
monthly ;  (2)  third  and  fourth  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  above  6  marks  rise  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B. 

III.— 3Vaif«. 

Class  II. 

(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly : 
(2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  and 
fourth  departments,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly. 

(b)  Laweet  rate. — (1)  First  department,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly ;  (2) 
in  the  three  other  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly.  The  rates 
tiae  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B.  In  certain  cases  exemption  from  the  tax  is 
graated,  especially  to  poor  trades  people. 

IV. — Natfigationf  freight,  and  livery  buaineae, 

NatigaHan. — Ships  of  the  following  measure  (1  last  =  32.9769  hectoliters)  pay  :  3  to  6 
iMten,  2  marks;  7  to  12  lasten,  4  marks :  13  to  18  lasten,  6  marks:  19  to  24  lasten,  8 
lurks.  Steamboats  on  rivers,  &c.,  are  taxed  according  to  their  machinery,  75  pfen- 
nigs each  horse-power  annually.  Navigation  on  the  coasts,  oceans,  &c*.,  is  taxed 
McomiDerce  (A  I). 

Freight  and  livery-etahlee. — People  engaged  in  the  freight  and  livery-stable  business, 
who  keep  two  horses  and  more,  pay  3  marks  annually  ror  each  horse. 

if iMA^MiieoiM.— Peddlers  pay  an  annual  tax  of  48  marks.  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury has  the  right  to  commute  this  tax  to  36,  24, 18,  and  6  marks  in  particular  cases; 
for  inatance,  when  the  peddler  is  deformed.  He  has  also  the  power  to  raise  the  tax  to 
71 96,  and  144  marks  for  circus  companies,  actors,  &c. 

In  Older  to  control  this  system  of  taxation,  each  municipality  has  to  present  a  list 
vith  the  names  and  professions  of  the  inhabitants,  indicating  such  cases  as  axe  subject 
to  the  tax. 

Those  inhabitants  who  are  subject  to  taxes  in  Classes  A  I,  A  II,  and  C,  must  be 
present  during  the  allotment  of  the  rate  of  tax. 

ORUNDSTKUR— TAXES  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  21,  1861,  the  '*  Grnndsteuer '^  is  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Tax  on  nouses  and  court-yards,  gardens,  dtc,  belonging  to  them ;  this  tax  is  cen- 
w»lly  called  "  Gebande-Steuer  "  (house- tax).  (2)  The  "  Grundsteaer  "  proper,  i.  e., 
the  tax  on  landed  estates,  farms,  &o. 

Exempt  from  the  '*  Grundsteuer '' are :  (I  J  property  of  the  state;  (2)  property  of 
tliose  princes  and  counts  who  formerly  were  independent  of  the  Empire  (law  of  ItSO) ; 
(3)  property  belonging  to  and  being  m  general  u$e  by  the  provinces,  districts,  muuici- 
pilttiee,  &^, ;  (4)  bridges,  high  roads,  canals,  and  railways ;  (5)  property  which  at 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  this  law  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Protestant  or  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  property  rents  of  which  are  used  for  schools,  charity  es- 
tablishments, &c. ;  (6)  real  estate  in  possession  of  the  Empire. 

OEBAUDE-STEUER  (HOUSE-TAX.) 

All  houses  with  yards  and  gardens  not  exceeding  the  extension  of  25  are  (53  square 
meters)  are  subject  to  this  tax.  More  exteusive  ont^s  are  subject  to  the  **  Grundsteur.'^ 
Exempt  from  it  are :  (1)  Edifices  belonging  to  the  royal  family  and  to  all  princes  and 
counts  formerly  independent  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  edifices  belonging  to  the  state,  prov- 
inces, &,o.,  used  for  public  purposes;  (3)  university  and  school  buildings;  (4) 
churches,  chapels,  &c.:  (5)  the  nabitations  of  the  clergy;  (6)  hospitals,  orphan 
lumses,  ^LC, ;  (7)  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  farniing  purposes ;  (8)  water 
buildings. 
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The  annual  amonnt  of  the  tax  is  for:  (1)  Houses  designed  for  habitation,  shops^ 
ateliers,  theaters,  &c.,  4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  annual  value;  (2)  factories  and  all 
buildings  designed  for  the  carrying  on  trade,  breweries,  distilleries,  forges,  mills,  bnild- 
ings  designed  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  stables,  &c.,  2  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  an- 
nual value.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  assessed  by  a  committee  whose  members  ar» 
elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  whose  doliberatious  are  presided  over  by  a. 
special  commissioner  of  the  Government.  The  system  of  taxation  is  subject  to  a  re- 
vision every  fifteenth  year. 

KOHMUNAL  (MUNIdPAJL  TAXES.) 

The  respective  dispositions  are  contained  in  the  municipal  and  town  ordinances. 
The  income  from  that  part  of  the  property  being  outside  of  the  town  limits  cannot  he 
taken  into  account.  The  consent  of  the  Government  is  necessary  for— (a)  All  addi- 
tions to  the  income  tax  (see  note  1) :  (b)  all  additions  to  the  other  direct  taxes,  if  tho^ 
addition  exceeds  50  percent;  (c^all  additions  ou  indirect  taxes.  Special  municipal 
taxes  may  be  assessed,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Government.  The  laws  regulating 
the  same  subject  in  the  other  provinces  contain  the  same  principles  in  about  the  same 
form. 

The  general  principle  of  municipal  taxation  is  as  follows:  According  to  the  muni- 
cipal constitutional  laws  the  municipal  budget  may  be  provided  for:  (1)  by  additions 
to  the  state  taxes ;  (2)  by  special  direct  or  indirect  municipal  taxes. 

The  first-named  taxation  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  several  times  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  being  the  best  mode  of  municipal  taxation. 

Additions  are  especially  levied  on :  (a)  Klassen  and  income  tax ;  (&)  taxes  on  trades, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  peddlers,  which  trade  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities; (c)  ground  and  house  tax. 

There  exists  no  uniform  legislation  for  municipal  taxation  in  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages. Town  ordinances  for  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Brand- 
en  burg,  and  Saxony  state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  contribute  to  the 
town  budget.  Where  the  municipal  tax  is* levied  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the 
class  tax  it  is  only  paid  by  those  subject  to  the  class  tax. 

When  the  income  of  the  town  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  munici- 
pality, then  the  aldermen  possess  the  ri^ht  to  assess  municipal  taxes:  (1)  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  state  tax;  (2)  in  case  of  addition  to  the  income  tax  the  income  from  prop- 
erty outride  of  the  town  limits  cannot  be  assessed;  (3)  the  cousent  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  all  additions  to  the  income  tax  and  all  other  direct  taxes  if  the 
addition  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  and  for  all  additions  on  direct  taxes. 

The  increase  of  the  municipal  budget,  when  necessity  occurs  through  the  increase 
of  the  state  tax,  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury as  the  best  mode  of  municipal  taxation  rather  than  by  special  direct  taxation. 
It  is  generally  added  to  Klassen  or  income  tax. 

[Note  2. — 'In  the  city  of  Berlin  a  so-called  rent-tax  is  annually  levied  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  paid  by  the  lessee  of  any  shop,  store,  dwelling-house,  or  other  appart- 
mcut.  The  amount  is  a  fixed  per  cent,  based  upon  the  amount  of  money  annually 
paid  by  the  lessee  for  the  use  of  the  premises.  The  rate  is  usually  6f  per  cent,  per 
annum. — Brewer.  ] 

TAX  ON  TRADES. 

Ground  and  house  tax, — In  some  towns,  by  Government  decree,  the  municipal  tax  ia 
fixed  as  follows  (see  note  1) : 

Annual  income  of—  Animal  tax  in  marks. 

300  to     4.'iO  marks 6 

450  to      600 9 

600  to      Tf'0 12 

750to  '900 15 

900  to  1,050 18 

1,050  to  1,200 24 

1,200  to  1,500 3(> 

1,500  to  1,950 36 

l,950to2,400 4^ 

2,400to2,700 60 

2,700  to  3,000 72 

Anannnnal  income  of  more  than  3,000  marks  is  assessed  by  the  state  tax.  This  assess- 
ment is  made  by  a  committee  of  eight  members  electe  dby  the  board  of  aldermen. 

In  towns,  cities,  dtc,  where  the  '*Mahl-und  Schlachtsteuer''  (tax  on  butchering  and 
grinding),  abolished  on  January  18,  1875,  existed  as  a  municipal  tax,  the  **  Schlaoi  t- 
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flteuer  "  (tax  on  butchering)  may  yet  be  levied  as  a  mnnicipal  tax  as  the  requirement* 
of  the  municipal  budget  demands  its  continuation. 

Exempt  from  mnnicipal  taxation  are:  (a)  public  endowments  maintained  by  tlM 
«t«te,  namely,  |>en8ions  of  widows;  (b)  retired  officers  and  officials ;  (c)  officers,  &o,, 
of  the  army*;  (d)  clergymen  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

The  salary  of  Government  officials  can  only  be  taxed  one-half  of  its  amount.  The 
KlAssen  and  income  tax  of  Prussia  do  not  var^^  much  during  different  years. 

•  •*•••  • 

The  figures  referring  to  the  ''Rlassensteuer"  show  that  the  number  of  tax-payeni 
whoeo  income  is  estimated  at  from  420  marks  to  1,500  marks  annually  is  4,734,277  or 
^.01  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  subject  to  this  class  of  taxa- 
tion.    They  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax,  t.  e.,  27,906,393  marks. 

The  figures  of  the  *^  income  tax''  show  that  the  lowest  class  of  tax-payers  (whoM 
income  varies  between  3,000  marks  to  6,000  marks  annually)  number  121,071,  and,  con- 
«eqaently  in  the  majority,  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax',  i.  «.,  13,527,3^4  marks. 

Regarding  ''communal  t-axes"  ("Kommnnal  Steuer")  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  communities  provide  for  the  expense  of  this  budget,  as  the  income  from  their 
property  does  not  suffice  by  addition  to  the  state  income  tax. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  the  caase  of  bitter  complaint,  that  this  system  is  am 
m^QBt  one.  The  state  tax  in  itself  is  not  large;  but  additions  for  municipal  purposes 
mike  it  in  many  parts  of  Germany  burdensome. 

[NoTK  3. — It  seems  to  be  genenilly  conceded  that  this  system  of  taxation  works 
moeh  hardship  upon  the  poorer  clashes  of  the  people,  more  especially  these  provisions 
of  the  law  which  prescribe  the  ''rent  tax"  and  the  tax  on  the  smaller  incomes. — 
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Table  showing  the  avermgepriee  of  agriemltmral  lobar  in  Qenuutg.  * 


ProTinoet. 


Proaaift 

Pomemiia 

Poaen 

Brmndenbnrg 

SileaiA 7 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Sohlea  wig-Hoiatain . 

WeatphaJia 

Bhalmand 

Saxony 

Bavaria 

WnrtembOTg 

Baden 

Heaae-Dannatadt .. 
Tfilaaaa  Lothringen  . 


Winter. 


10  81 

88 
87 


41 
48 
41 
42 
88 
87 
44 
44 
85 
49 


10  20 


17 
27 
88 
81 
83 
88 
28 
28 
88 
85 


10  25 

35 

26 
81 
20 
31 


87 
38 

84 

32 
» 
SO 
33 
44 


*  Thia  table  ia  taken  from  a  work  vnbllabed  by  S.  Bating  Gonld  In  1881,  entitled  '*  Germanv,  proaent 
and  paet,"  and  I  am  informed  that  out  little,  if  any,  ohange  haa  oocnrred  in  the  price  of  iann  labor 
ainoe  then. 

Total  income  of  a  day  laborer  and  hie  family  living  on  a  numorial  eeiate  in  the  province  of 

Ponurania, 

Wages  in  money  per  year $3&  70 

Wages  in  **  natnialia  " : 

Xodging |14  28 

Fuel. 7  14 

Use  of  land  for  raising  potatoes 10  71 

Use  of  land  for  raising  nax 4  28 

Keeping  cow 24  09 

Keeping  sheep 4  28 

Keeping  seese 7  14 

Gram  and  wages  for  thrashing .' 66  40 

Gan^png  (fare) 2  85 

Physician  and  medicines 2  14 

143  31 


Total  income 179  01 

In  this  budget  there  is  not  incladed  the  wage  earned  by  the  wife 
and  children,  nor  the  profit  accruing  from  hog-raising  and  working  up 
flax  and  wool.  Inclusive  of  these  items  the  grand  total  income  is  given 
at  $265. 

A  SIMILAR  STATEMENT  MADE  UP  IN  THE  PBOYINOE  OF  EAST  PRUSSIA. 

In  this  instance  it  is  supposed  that  the  laboring  family  (wife  and  two 
to  three  children)  keeps  a  helper,  that  both  are  employed  during  the 
whole  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  and  that  the  laborer's 
wife  works  for  the  proprietor  in  the  afternoon  during  summer  season. 

WAGBS  IN  MONXT. 

Hnsband  for  himself  and  helper  in  sammer  time  (fixed) |8  56 

Wife  in  summer  (average) 7  14 

Hoshand  and  helper  earn  in  winter  for  the  days  on  which  they  do  not  thrash, 

on  an  average 5  71 

Total 21  41 


WAOKS  IK  ''NATURAUA." 

^    „ 114  » 

Fnel|  inclnsive  of  carryinff 9  99 

Potato  landi  manured  and  worked 8  56 
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Flax $1  42 

Pastnre  and  winter  food  for  1  cow 17  85 

Pasture  for  2  hogs 2  14 

Pasture  for2eeefle  and  their  young 3  57 

CereaiR  fhmished  dnrinff  summer,  on  an  ayerage : 

l&d  bushels  rje,  Yarned  at $13  00 

3  bosbels  barley 1  90 

3  bushels  oats/. 1  19 

Sbushelspeas 2  38 

18  56 

.  Arerage  amount  of  81  bushels  winter  grain  and  pulse  per  fleunily  (for  thrash- 
ing), every  bushel  estimated  at|0.7137,  equals,  round 57  83 

Waste  grain  in  thrashing 1  42 

Physician  and  medicines,  gratis,  given  by  employer 2  14 

Total 137  76 

PBOFIT8  FROM  OWN  USE  AND  FURTHER  WOBKINO  OF  "NATURAUA"  RKCEIVED. 

Additional  amount  derived  from  utilising  the  potato  land |9  28 

Additional  amount  derived  from  utilizing  flax  land 7  14 

Wife's  spinning,  weaving,  and  making  clothes  in  winter 7  14 

Additional  profits  from  hog-^ising ^.  10  71 

Additional  profits  from  geese  and  chickens 8  56 

Total 42  83 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

BeferriDg  to  this  last  statement  showing  the  income  of  a  laboring 
funily  (husband,  wife,  and  two  to  three  children)  and  helper,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  for  same  is  given,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  ms^e  up  by  a  committee  after  hearing  the  respective  laborers : 

Food: 

Bye  sod  pulse,  r^und ^2  84 

PoUtoes , 17  13 

Pork  (250  pounds),  9.5  cents  per  pound 23  75 

Other  meat  (50  pounds),  7.1  cents  per  pound 3  57 

Three-fourths  of  a  harrel  herrings,  (4.28  per  barrel 3  21 

SOOliters  milk,  1.78  cents  per  liter 16  06 

100  pounds  of  salt,  2.38  cents  per- pound 2  38 

5  pounds  of  coffee,  28  cents  per  pound 1  42 

13  poands  of  sugar,  14  cents  per  pound 1  85 

86  liters  whisky 2  47 

Spices 30 

Total 1114  98 

■ 

Clotldng: 

2  pair  boots  for  husband 4  99 

2pair  boots  for  wife 190 

4psir  boots  for  children 1  90 

Flax,  wool,  cotton  for  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving 10  71 

Smaller  wearing  apparel 1  70 

100  days'  work,  7.14  cents  each,  of  wife  in  spinning,  &o 7  14 

Total 28  54 

Lodging '.     14  28 

Rri^  and  light 10  83 

Sandries: 

Train  oil  for  boots 114 

Soap  (27  poands) 2  14 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture,  beds,  dto 4  28 

Tools,  implements 1  78 

Physician,  medicines 2  14 

Total : 11  48 
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Taxes,  wages: 

Wage  to  the  helper $14  28 

Taxes  to  state,  ohnroh 1  72 

And  school 71 


Total 116  41 

Grand  total  of  expenditures 196  99 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 


Balance 


Bates  of  wages  in  Berlin, 
fTaken  from  ft  leoent  pablioatioin  of  the  ■tekiatioal  bnroMi  of  the  city  of  B«rlin.l 


554 


Oooapatloiii. 


Stonfr>catten : 

Joamevmen 

Same  (m  factoriee) 

Marble-cntten 

Ifarble  grindeni 

Marble  workmen 
Hillatone  workers,  laborers 
Crockery  ware: 

Tamers 

Workmen 

Lads 

Holders 

Model  Joiners 

Firemen 

CoBohmen 

Laborers 
Potters : 

Jonmeymen 

Laborers 
Porcelain: 

Tamers 

Painters 

Burners 

Grinders 

Apprentices 
In  porcelain  factories : 

Founders 

Molders 

Burners 

Casters 
Goldsmiths : 

Journeymen 

Female  laborers 

Apprentices 
In  silver-goods  factories : 

Presaers 

Boilers 

Latera 

Jonmeymen,  silTer-workers 

Polishers,  female 

Apprentices 
In  German  silver  factories : 


Girdlers 

Grinders,  workmen 
Locksmiths 

Pressors 

Cutters,  female 

Polishers,  male 

Polishers,  female 

Apprentices 

Workmen... 
Girdlers : 

Journeymen  .* 

Apprentices 
Tio-/oande»,  Jonmeymen 
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BaUi  of  wages  in  .BerZin-^ontinaed. 


OeoopatioiL 


Jonmeynieii  — . . . 

Foonden  

Tnmers 

Apprentice 

workmen 

In  Boiin  brass  works 


Fovmders 

Opeiatives 

In  Benin  copper  and  ImMS  works  t 

Artisnns 

Workmen 

Coppersmitiis : 

Jounejmra 

Labnrers 


In  meUi-froods  factories : 

Turners  

Locksmiths 

Coppenuniths. 

Pamters 

Gixdlors.. 

Poliabers 

OpucatiTes,  nude 

OperatlTes,  female 

Apprentices 

Gudlera,  female 

laCooBclries  of  artiolea  of  art: 


FoonderB,  molders 
Iforkmsn 


5sedle>]nakerB,  Joomoymen. 

lOecntters,  ionmeymen  .... 

LaeksmiUu,  joameymen 

BIsekaniths,  jonmeymen. . . . 

Toolainitbji,  journeymen 

vcHers,  joomeyiueu. ........ 

BhdasDiithfl,  jonmeymen 

Steri-pes  woraeiB : 

JoarDermsn , 

GiiU.. 


^■flmiitlia,  Jonraeymen 

la  OBKfaie  works: 

Meehaoics 

lilackjimitbs 

Joiners 

MoUers 

Workmoi 

Is isniBf .maohhie  factories: 

Locksmiths 

JbiiKn 

Workmen,  male 

Vorfcmcp,  female 

Ovtwrfehts,  joomeymen 

TfllMnphmakers,  Joomeymen. 

HwEsDicians,  jonmeymen , 

SsffpesMnati  nment  makers 

Wsteh-raakers. jonmeymen...  . 
Is  lanp  factories : 

BraiJen 

Girdlem 

Tumen , 

la  a  ehrmical  factories : 


Laborers , 

Lads 

Women  and  sMs. 

Workers  nnder  sixteen  years 


13  57 

8  67 

2  85 

71 

285 

5  00 


1 


Wages  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low- 
est 


Aver, 
age. 


8  »2 

4  28 
8  28 

8  57 
2  85 

4  28 
8  57 
4  28 


14  76 

4  76 

4  28 
05 

385 

5  71 
668 

4  76 

5  71 
485 

4  28 
3  57 


5  85 

8  57 
2  14 
178 
88 
178 

8  83 

2  88 
;2  85 
>3  85 

3  57 


57 
88 
85 
85 

09 
42 


885 

4  28 
4  28 

428 

8  21 


$5  71 
5  65 
5  00 
1  10 
3  57 

7  14 


5 

4 
5 
5 
5 

4 


oe 

28 

00 

00 

95 

76 

8  21 

288 

95 

285 

8  67 

2  61 

3  57 
8  80 
428 


2  92 
8  57 

4  76 
8  57 

5  71 
1  78 

867 

446 

4  76 

458 
872 


High, 
est. 


2  85 

3  50 


85 
85 


2  85 


00 
28 
00 


5  47 
2  86 
1  90 
142 
1  42 


8  57 
4  61 
4  28 
4  76 
4  28 


17 
00 
71 


5  95 
8  54 
288 
1  90 
142 


8  83 

7  28 
7  80 

5  71 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 
7  14 


6  42 
5  95 
4  28 
8  57 

1  19 
8  57 

4  28 

2  85 


Piece-work. 


Low- 
est. 


$4  76 
4  04 
4  04 


5  71 


8  57 


n 


00 
76 
00 


4  28 

5  71 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 
2  14 

4  76 


5  71 
5  71 

5  71 

4  28 


76 
42 
71 

6  42 

7  14 


6  42 

6  42 

7  14 

7  14 
4  28 
2  85 

2  88 
1  90 


4  28 
76 


8  57 


2  85 


2  14 
2  88 
8  57 


Aver- 

age. 


$5  96 

5  00 

6  00 


High- 
est. 


6  42 


5  85 


V 


52 


4  28 


4  28 


4  28 
4  28 
4  28 


$7  14 
6  18 
6  18 


7  14 


7  14 


5  00 


571 


5  71 

6  42 
6  42 


u 

Pi 

Si? 

I 


(knU.  Bn. 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 


47 


18 
13 
18 

12 
12 

12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


9 

12 
12 
10 
12 
18 
18 
18 
12 
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Bate$  of  wages  in  Berlin — Continaed. 


Wages  per  week. 

1 
s? 

1 

per 

Oooapationa. 

Time-work. 

Piece- work. 

1^ 

Low- 
est 

Aver- 
age. 

Hieh- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

High- 
est. 

In  an  aniline  eolor  fiMtory : 

Foremen  ....•••.•■••■•••r.a«>.. .■..«.... ....... 

$6  00 
500 
8  14 

3  57 

4  28 
3  21 

$5  71 
6  71 
3  14 

3  92 

4  76 
3  67 
428 
595 
523 

3  92 
2  14 

$6  42 
642 

3  74 

4  28 
595 
500 

OmtM. 

Hn. 

Artisans 

9. . . . . 

XiaboreTii 

r  ^ 

Operatives 

Soap-makers 

10 

Dav  laborers 

Bthereal  oils  factories,  oneratiTes 

Aspbalters 

500 
428 

3  57 
166 

7  14 
6  42 

500 
2  61 

Roofers 

10 

In  silk-ffoods  factories  (oi>eratiT6S) : 

18 

Female 

$2  14 

2  14 
4  28 

2  14 
190 
1  68 

$2*85  ^  S7 

11 

In  wool  mills: 

Weavers 

345 
5  71 
2  85 
2  85 
238 

4  76 
7  14 

3  57 

4  76 
4  28 

i     10 

Shearers 

10 

Winders,  female 

10 

Hand -workers,  female 

142 
142 

2  14 
1  90 

8  21 

2  38 
428 
428 

3  67 
6  71 
2  49 

5  00 

::::::lt5» 

Machine-workers,  female 

Warpers,  female.' , 

W 

Xibbon-makers.  Joumevmen - 

2  85 

2  85 
2  85 
1  19 

8  57 
178 

3  67 

3  21 
428 

1  78 

428 
1  90 

10 

Weavers : 

Jonrneymen 

142 

2  85 

4  28 

...... 

14 

Warpers  ' 

14 

Winaers,  female 

14 

Carpet  weavers : 

Operatives 

2  85 
428 

8*67 
9  52 
8  83 

5  71 

12 

2  14  f  9  aft 

18 

Weavers 

4  76 
288 

8  57 

12 

^ 

12 

In  a  Berlin  velveteen  factory : 

2  85 

3  21 
249 
2  85 

357 

428 

u 

Apprentices 

18 

288 
1  90 

8  21 
178 

5  71 

1  64 

500 

2  88 
1  66 
8  57 

3  57 

6  42 
288 

(4  28> 
1  42 

3  21 
107 
142 

3  57 
2  14 

8  92 
2  49 

856 

285 

3  57 

4  28 

... 

12 

Girls .•. 

12 

Laborers .  .     . 

3  57 
1  80 

5  11 
288 

668 
285 

IS 

Women 

12 

Foremen 

» 

GirU 

It 

In  refining  works  (dressing  £abrios) : 

5  59 
285 
1  90 
4  28 

4  28 

7  14 
285 

6  00 

1  90 

3  57 
1  30 

1  78 

749 

5  71 
5  00 
3  92 
428 
238 
500 

464 

2  14 

8  57 

404 
1  90 

838 
428 
288 

5  71 

6  71 

856 

3  57 

5  71 

(2  85S 

4  28 

1  54 

2  14 

• 

IS 

Laborers,  male 

IS 

18 

Fullers  .'. 

18 

Carders,  female 

It 

Bilk  button  and  trimming  maketa: 

u 

Mf^HAffAr.  female 

u 

Journeymen 

428 

1  19 
1  07 

4  09 

238 
1  42 

648 

428 
1  78 

u 

11 

Bope-makers ; 

It 

Apprentices 

12 

Lads 

It 

Statuary,  paste-board  factories : 

Foremen 

13 

Gilders 

428 
428 
3  57 
8  21 
1  90 

7  14 
5  71 
464 
523 
3  21 

3  57 
8  57 
367 

5  00     A  ^ 

18 

Joiners 

Bookbinders 

5  00 
500 

642 
6  42 

IS 
It 

Laborers 

It 

Gilders,  females 

18 

Artisans 

535 
600 

It 

Tanners: 

Jonmevmen 

3  67 
1  42 

500 
392 
892 

6  00 
285 

488 

5  71 

It 

ApDrentices 

It 

Workmen 

It 

Bookbinders : 

285 
142 

286 

A  08 

5  71 
8  67 

It 

Girls... ;"."r.'.'.".'.''."".":ii;"',....'. 

143     288 

U 
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Bata  of  wage*  in  BerZtn-^-Continaed. 


ir»— Continued, 
s,  nude......... 

■a,  fenude 

er-woirken 

laken 


Waices  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low- 
eet 


$3  57 


I 

smaken 

iffecte  makers. 


sn 

r-mill  workere. 
r-miU  laborers. 


aildings 

amitore 

tonroeymea 

tkem  joaraeymen ..... 
if  boflalo-hom  battona. 


f  regetable  ivory  battons : 

» 

rerB,f(NDale 

vet%y  male 


ken,  Journeymen 
ra,  Journeymen. . . 
ooneymai: 


le... 
DeiB. 


Bitha. 


VHuneymaa  (and  fireebMid) 

d^ofonieyman  (and  free  board) 

1  Jooraeyman  (and  free  board) 

■en,  lonmeymen  (and  free  board),  per 


Joomeymen  (and  free  board) 
rater  workers 


sn per  month. 

« do 

tra 

ten: 


le 

ken: 

tea per  month. 

r-oat 


enaen .......... 

b9 

r  doak  makers 
le» 


Bjmen 

era,  female 

rs: 

eymen 

en,  female 

maken,  Joameymen 

ra: 

Bymeo ............... 


fviiieu ........................ 

era,  Journeymen  (with  board) . 


1 
3 

a 

R 
8 
8 

3 
1 
4 

8 


42 
85 
85 
45 
00 
83 

57 
90 
28 
21 


ATer-'Higb 


age. 


2 

4 
3 
4 
3 
8 


4  28 

8  57 
2  85 
2  14 
285 
1  42 


00 
00 


142 
2  85 
2  85 

8  57 


42 
00 
88 
00 
16 


2  14 
1  06 
1  42 

5  71 

05 

285 

2142 


285 

1  42 

12142 
285 

2  14 
1  07 

3  57 


8  87 
3  14 

285 

1  42 

2  85 

2  14 


05 
3  42 
8  00 


42 
61 


2  85 


76 
14 
28 
57 
04 
68 
80 


eet. 


$5  71 
285 
5  71 


Pieoe-work. 


Low- 
eat. 


4  76 
288 

5  05 
3  57 

500 


4  28 
285 
428 
2  14 

6  42 
2  35 
8  21 

1  66 
8  57 
8  57 

4  28 

2  14 
583 

88 

60 
56 


5 
5 
4 


285 
2  14 

1  78 

10  00 

2  14 
8  57 

23  80 


357 
1  78 

27  37 
3  57 

285 
142 
428 


4  76 

2  38 

3  57 
100 
3  83 


1  10 

3  09 

4  21 

4  78 


4  28 


28 
76 
28 
52 

71 
85 
33 
00 

71 
71 
71 
28 
00 
85 


$8  57 


Aver- 
age. 


$4  76 
404 
462 
4  16 
428 


High 
eat. 


$5  05 


856 
2  85 


1  00 
428 
428 

5  00 
285 
623 
583 
5  83 
500 

3  57 

2  61 

2  14 

14  25 

3  57 
464 

88  55 


428 
2  14 

32  13 
5  00 

385 
2  85 
485 


6  42 
2  85 

4  28 
2  88 
4  28 

428 


1  42 
4  56 
4  56 

2  14 


7  14 


4  28 
285 


2 

1 


38 
66 


1  66 
8  57 


833 


285 


8  57 


1  10 


3  83 

1  66 
285 

2  14 
il  00 

2  38 


8  57 


428 
2  38 


2  14 
4  28 


8  80 


1  66 
4  76 


8  80 
a  14 
3  38 


2  85 
8  57 


4  76 


6  42 
6  42 


6  18 
3  60 


I 

P4 


Pi 


(kwU. 


2  85 

:i 


4  28 


7  14 


2  14 
7  14 


4  28 
2  85 
4  28 

4  28 

4  041 
4  76< 


5  71 


64 
71 
66 
64 


It 

■a 


12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


^ 


71 
35 


11 
11 

13 
13 
10 
12 
12 
12 

11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
18 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 

18 
13 
13 


SO 


16,17 
18 

18 
12 
12 

18 
18 

13 
18 

10,  U 


47 


11 
U 

18 
18 
12 

18 
12-14 

16 

$i 

0 
0 

1« 
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Batei  of  wagm  in  BerZin— ContinTied. 


• 

Wages  per  week. 

1 

•• 
o 

OoQupfttioua. 

Time-work. 

Piece-work. 

9>i 

Low- 
est 

Aver- 
age. 

=iie- 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
•8^ 

High- 
est. 

$8  02 
500 
428 
857 

500 
428 
628 
6  71 

#4  28 
6  71 
6  16 

4  28 

683 

5  80 
685 

6  75 
628 

6  71 
602 
171 
860 
171 
285 

7  60 
687 

2  67 
380 

85  70 

86  70 
17  85 

4  76 

10  60 
2142 
25  00 
2142 
10  68 
10  63 
17  85 
12  18 
10  71 

285 

3  21 

$5  00 
7  14 
7  14 
500 

866 
7  14 
785 
0  13 

fii" 

856 

Centt. 

Bn. 

9 

Roofers.  Jonmevnien 

$8  56 

• •• ■ mm 

$8  52 

10 
10 
10 

ChimneV'SWAAp^m,  1<n:im<mn4n  -r .............. 

Type  foandeTB,  Journeymen - 

3  57 

$4  28 

571 

*  *  *  •  •  • 

Prmting-offioe  of  G«nnui  Bmpire : 

10 

Bookbinders. .- 

'7'i4' 
7  14 
7  04 

785 
785 
785 

k'si' 

866 
8  56 

in 

Typefoonders 

10 

Setters '..'.V.V. 

10 

Copper-plate  pzinten - 

10 

JolnerB  *.....'. 

600 
600 

10 

Ltthosranhen 

6  71 

6  42 

4  14 

10 

Lads  

Day-laborers.... 

2  74 
1  71 
1  00 
7  14 
428 

1  85 

2  14 

28  08 
23  08 
14  25 

3  57 

500 
1  71 
8  57 
866 
866 
285 
606 

47  60 

47    6 

23  81 

7  14 

10 

DAT-laboren.  Toathflnl 

10 

Women 

10 

Photographers 

W-O 

Apprentioee  ....T.-T 

Xvorv  cutters 

6  71 

11* 

IferoluratB: 

Managing  clerks per  month.. 

Book-keepers do 

Sellers:  etfifUeepers do 

Apprentioas^ do 

Berlin  Steamsbip  Company,  oaptains: 

Janaary and  Febmary 

^ 

l^lt 

::::r 

J 

•  •  •  •  / 

Miimh  iind  April . .  t  -  -'- ......*.. 

' 

M'Ay  snd  Aaffbst 

September  and  October  r 

"Wov^mb^T  Mid  December. .....,.,. 

•••••• 

Firemen 

Steermen 

ISnginemen 

Lad 

Common  day-laborers : 

Field 

228 
285 

8  21 
3  57 

285 

4  76 

6  18 

S».71 
3^-47 

71-88 
60-71 

Factories 

10 

Street  cleaners  (with  dothinic) 

Laborers  on  macademlxed  streets  (with  doth- 

ing)  1 

Mnnicinal water-works m/m.  .................. 

Sculptors: 

rla«ter»*rB 

8  67 
285 
864 

2  88 
71 

528 
4  76 
628 

3  57 
83 

856 
7  14 
7  61 

4  71 
05 

•«•••• 

10 

10 

Tn  ffYDttnm r...^T-.....i,.. 

10 

-,  ,j    »J4»oiii« 

Molders; 

V onmeymen  ....•...••...•...•.......■■■•...... 

428 

6  71 

642 

11 

u 

STATBBfBNT  BHOWING  THE  INCOME  Ain>  EXPEKDITURES  OF  TWO  LABORERS  IK  BERUN. 

Laborer  employed  in  a  coal-yard^  %diih  family  in  very  poor  drcumBianoeB. — Forty -ooe 
yeare  old ;  day  Jaborer  in  a  coal-yard ;  a  wife  and  four  children ;  earns  about  $123  a 
year,  bat  very  nncertain ;  does  job  work,  according  to  business ;  cannot  support  his 
family  upon  such  wages ;  his  wife  is  compelled  to  do  all  sorts  of  work — washing— and 
eldest  daughter,  fifteen  years  old,  assists. 

United  earnings  amount  to  about  $163.73.  Detailed  expenditures :  Two  rooms,  and 
kitchen  in  the  court-yard,  basement,  $77.11;  clothing,  ^3.80;  food,  $51.40;  income 
tax  for  city,  $3.57  ;  fuel,  $10.71 ;  school  books,  $3.80 ;  doctor,  medicines,  $7.14 ;  sun- 
dries, $8.56 ;  total,  $186.09.  Saving,  therefore,  is  out  of  question.  We  live  mostly 
on  potatoes  we  raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrate  against  a  fee  of  $S.14. 
Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound,  worth  11  cents. 

Cobbler  and  pa«-ZI^A(er.— Thirty-nine  years  old ;  a  wife  and  two  little  children ;  eaxni 
about  $300  per  annum  when  he  has  full  employment ;  works  aooording  to  bunneoB; 
wife  does  small  housework  for  other  people. 
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Total  iooomo  aboat  $3.23  Expenses :  Two  rooms,  one  kitoliefi  in  the  conrt-y ard  base- 
■laity  $77.35 ;  clothingy|35.70 ;  food,  $171.36 ;  rentM^x,  $2.85 ;  aid  society,  71  cents ; 
doctor,  medicines,  $4.28;  sundries,  $17.85;  total,  $320.10.  No  saving,  and  we  hare 
to  take  quite  meager  meals ;  a  little  piece  of  meat  and  vegetables— mostly  pota- 
toes— for  dinner. 

8TATEME37T  SHOWING  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURS8  OF  TWO  MASONS  IN  BBRUN. 

A  wuison,  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  residing  outside  SerZtfi.— Thirty-nine  years 
old ;  I  am  a  mason  ;  joomevman,  and  work  for  abont  eight  months  in  Berlin ;  the  other 
iMTt  of  the  year  I  live  with  my  family ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children ;  the  oldest 
IS  ten,  the  youngest  five  years  old ;  tney  reside  in  a  village  in  the  province  of  Brand- 
enburg ;  I  receive  here  in  Berlin  4  marks  (95  cents)  a  day  orlO  honrs,  or  40  pf.  (9.5  cents) 
per  bonr.  This  rate  of  wages  is  now  paid  throughout  Berlin  to  masons  of  my  class. 
As  long  as  the  daylight  permits,  we  commence  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
quit  at  6  o'clock.  In  the  later  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  get  shorter,  we  work 
with  fclectric  light,  or  gas-light,  in  some  instances.  For  about  four  months  and  longer 
I  am  without  work  in  tne  building  trade,  and  try  to  do  any  work  I  may  get. 

We  take  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30  to  9  aclock) ;  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is 
done.  Can  hardly  snpport  my  familv  on  such  wages ;  especially  in  winter,  if  I  can- 
not find  work,  and  the  money  I  saveu  in  summer  is  used  up. 

In  the  summer-time  my  wue  works  on  a  farin^  for  whicn  services  we  have  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  on  (about  4i  scheffel  =  67  bushels)  and  to  keep  a 
goat  fur  milk  and  to  raise  a  hog  for  meat  purposes.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  we  earn  a 
year.  The  last  winter  I  had  to  contract  debts  to  get  along,  as  I  was  two  months 
withoot  work.  In  the  other  years  we  made  no  debts,  but  saved  nothing.  My  own 
esmlngB,  taking  eight  months'  work,  and  the  month  at  twenty -two  days,  may  average 
1,000  marks  ($^). 

Expeoses :  For  rent — my  sleeping  place  in  Berlin  for  eight  months,  $11.42 ;  outside 
Berlin  (family)  for  twelve  montns,  $12.85  ;  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $29.75;  food 
per  day,  self  in  Berlin.  42.8  cents,  for  eight  months,  $102.72;  family,  outside  (17.85 
€coto)for  eight  months,  $42.85;  food  per  day,  self,  family  at  home  (42.8  cents)  for 
loor  months,  $51.30;  fuel  and  light,  in  all,  $7.14 ;  municipal  income  tax  in  Berlin, 
tl.42;  school-tax  at  home,  71  cents;  tobacco,  $9.2d;  sundries,  $28.65;  Mechanics' 
Aid  Society,  Berlin,  $2.85 ;  total,  $301.00. 

Wben  in  Berlin  I  want  nearly  the  like  articles  of  food  as  the  other  single  fellow- 
jovDeTuien.  When  in  my  home  village  we  eat  only  on  three  day  of  the  week  a  little 
BK«t,  mostly  potK^oes  of  out  own  growth,  but  little  coffee  or  milk,  soup,  with  rye 
)><etd  in  the  rooming,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper. 

is  already  stated,  the  portlou  I  save  during  summer  is  mostly  used  up  during 
the  winter.  If  I  get  sick  I  have  physician  and  medicines  gratis,  through  the  Mechan- 
ics' Aid  Association. 

Ifsioii  (singUy — ^Twenty-six  years  old ;  a  bachelor ;  earn  95  cents  per  day.    In  win- 
ter-time 1  try  to  find  manual  labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  to  earn  something 
to  liTe  upon. 
Expenaee :  For  food,  $173 ;  sleeping  place,  $17.36 ;  clothing,  $18.32;  fuel  and  light, 
^       12.38;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.42;  dues  to  Mechanics' Aid  Association,  $2.b5;  to- 
l      Weo,  $9.28 ;  sundries,  $14.85 ;  total,  $239.46 ;  approximate  income,  $238. 

For  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  one  kind  of  vegetables ;  at  4 
o'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  for  supper,  bread,  Sausage,  or  cheese  and  beer.  The  last 
jetr  1  earned  as  much  as  I  wanted ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  former  years. 

9TATEIIENT  BHOWINO  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  BOOKBINDERS. 

BeekHnderf  having  a  wife  and  three  children  (hale  and  hearty  in  appearance). — I 
•m  thirty-three  years  old  ;  I  am  an  ordinary  bookbinder ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
cMIdien;  the  oldest  is  six,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  I  receive  89  cents  a  day 
(the  average  wages  being  from  71  to  101  cents) ;  ten  hours.  We  begin  work  at  7 
«'clock  in  flie  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. ;  one-half  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30 
o'clock),  one  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  one-quarter  bonr  (4.30  o'clock)  for  vespers. 
Sapper  is  taken  after  work.  Cannot  fully  support  family  upon  such  wages ;  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  letting  a  room,  &,c. 

Income  about  $370.*  Expenses :  For  rent  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  $92;.  82;  food  and 
Aiel,  I  give  my  wife  a  weekly  household  money  of  $3.57  X  52  =  $185.64 ;  clothing,  self 
and  family,  $3^;  rent  tax,  $5^.71;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.90;  Mechanics' Aid  Society, 
t9;  sniokine,  $8.56;  newspapers,  $4.28;  beer  and  amusements,  $25;  total,  $370.91. 
We  are  unable  to  save  anything. 
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Bookbindetf  haehelor  (aai  orderly-looking  man). — ^Twenty-BeY«n  jearBold;  engaged 
in  lettering  and  gilding;  has  no  family;  earns  89  cents  per  day;  ten  hours' work 
(from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.)* 

Income  about  $278.  Expenses :  Rent,  sleeping  place,  |21.42 ;  clothing,  $16.18 ;  boots, 
&€.,  $4.76:  food,  $123.84;  washing,  $6i80;  liffht  and  fuel,  $2.14;  income  tax,  $1.42; 
Mechanics'  Aid  Society,  $3.57 ;  periodicals,  books,  $5.95 ;  amusements  (I  am  no  smoker), 
$12.37 ;  total,  $198.45 ;  balance  of  $79.55  is  invested  in  a  savings  bank. 

Common  day-laborers  get  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day;  work-time, 
twelve  hoars,  including  panses. 

A  man  who  recently  Aimished  the  workmen  coffee,  beer,  &c.,  describes 
their  general  manner  of  living  as  follows : 

Table  showing  income  and  expenditure  of  laborere  employed  in  the  cOy  of  Berlin  for  work 

on  the  sewerage. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Coet. 


BreakfiMit  about  0  a.  m.  uaoally :  coffee  and  oidinacy  rolls 

Bye-bread  and  cheese,  without  batter 

Dumer,  one  portion  in  so-called  people's  kitchen 

LunclL,  coffee  and  ordinary  roil,  or  beer  and  rye-bread 

Sapper,  after  work 

Sleeping-place  per  night 

Total 

Wages  per  day 

Balance  remaining  for  clothing  and  all  other  necessities. 

i 


Otnta, 
2.85 

7.14 
7.14 
4.70 
4.70 
4.7U 


MLTS 
4&00 


17. » 


Comparative  statement  of  weekly  average  wages  at  Berlin  in  Jutyy   1881,  ami  February t 

18b4. 

[Taken  from  pablioations  of  the  statistical  boreau  of  the  city  of  Beilln.] 


Occupations. 


Potters 

Girdlers 

Coppersmiths 

Brass  fonnders 

Keedlera  and  sieve-makers 

Filo-cntters 

TinAmiths 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Machine  builders 

Wheelwrights 

Surgical-instrument  mak- 
ers.  

Mechanicians  and  opti- 
cians  

Soap-makers 

Silk-ribbon  makers 

Weavers : 

Warp  shearers 

Spoolers  (female) 

Trimming-lace  and  but- 
ton makers 

Hosiery-makers  (women 
andgirls) 

Bope-mak^^ 

Tanners 

Bookbinders 


July,  1881. 


$3  57 

8  57 

$4  28-4  09 

8  57 

8  i>2 

3  09 

4  28 
8  57 
4  28 

2  25-3  57 

3  57 

4  28 

8  57 
3  57 

2  15 

3  57 
1  60 

3  92 

1  78 

3  57 

4  28 
4  10 


Febmaiy, 

1884. 


$4 
4 

4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


28 
28 
76 
57 
28 
99 
28 
28 
47 


3  57 

4  76 

4  28 
8  92 
8  57 


28 
75 


4  99 

1  42 

3  57 

4  64 
428 


Occupations. 


Album-makers 

Saddlers,  harness 

Upholsterers 

Joiners 

Coopers 

Brush-makers 

Comb-makers 

Vamlsbers 

Bakers  (with  board  and 

lodging) 

Butchers  (with    board 

andlodf^ing) 

Tobacco  fiwtory  workers 

(men) : 

Tailors 

Ladies'  cloak  makers 

Furriers    

Glovo-makers 

Shoemakers  (piece-work) 

Hair -dressers 

Masons 

Koofers  (skites) 

Laborers  (unskilled) 

Operatives  in  cheooloal 

•   factories 

Sculptors  and  plaateren. 
PainWs 


July,  188L 


14  88-4  09 
4  00 
867 
8  67 
8  67 
4  28 
8  83 
428 

8  88 

238 

8  67 
285 
4  28 
8  57 
2  85 
2  85^  57 
2  14 
4  64 

7  14 

8  21 

8  87 
498 

478 


l^ebmaiy, 
1884. 


H 

3 
3 
8  67-4 
4 
4 
8 
3 


87 
57 
28 
38 

04 
57 
57 


1  78-3  85 
241 


397 

286 
428 
317 
833 

86-8  17 

*1  19 

890 

571 

886 


2 


36r 

6S 
498 


*Withb<MHL 
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9Md  wages  paid  by  the  Great  Berlin  Tramtoay  Company  to  ikeir  officiaU  and  iin- 

plojf^. 

[Without  board.] 


Ocenpations. 


Bgers: 

OaM  ($428  salaiy,  $178  for  rent) . . . 
l-daas  ($357  ■aUury,  $107  for  rent) . 
»  (after  flve  yean'  Mrrioe) 


iTers. 

latOTB. 


iven 


u 

sra 

behnMn 

» 

I  of  a&ekhoraea. 


itdunen 

tha        

tckmao 

hB 

ights  and  maaoina. 


Satfaopa. 


Hoora 
per  day. 


11 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
13 
9 
12 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Service. 


Yearly... 

do 

MonUily. 

Yearly... 

— do  — 

Monthly. 

— do 

— do 

....do-... 
— do  — 

—  do.... 
. . .  do  ... . 
...do.... 
do 

—  do  — 
....do .... 

Weekly.. 
DaUy.... 

do .... 

— do  — 
...  do  — 
...  do  — 
Daily 


Pay. 


$eoe  00 

464  0$ 

36  71 

428  0% 

857  00 

17  70-21  40 

18  50-21  40 

21  40 

14  28 

17  18-17  80 

17  80-18  88 

18  56-21  40 

17  80-21  40 

18  5^21  40 
17  80-18  16 

17  80 
400 
54.7-5a5centa. 
7L  4-107      •• 
71  4-06      " 
7L4-85 
60.6-71.4 
67.10 


tt 


-The  employto  mentioned  from  yard  managers  to  fore>rider8,  inclaaive,  in  addition  to  their 
Ire  fiae  aniionna.    Penaiona  paid  w^en  the  persons  employed  become  old  or  nnable  to  work. 

and  wages  paid  per  y6ar  hy  the  Prueeian  Government  to  the  officials  and 
employes  of  the  Hamburg  Mailroad. 


lam  of  employment. 


t 

I  of  the  board  of  diieotora : 

mtih 

each 

il  adTlaerBk  eadi 

of  trains 

eadent  of  traina 

{iaser 

Jm  technical  bnreaa 

fltier 

Den 

ik-keepera.  reoorders,  fto. . 

» 

hhispector 

iusloalan 

ifCbieerB 

Mtora 

i»tanta 

B  on  the  line 

OB  the  line 

Mpector 

•tfda 

tinmectors 
ke 


Pay. 


$6,865 

8,570 

2.976 

1,071 

2,142 

1,428 

1,785 

1,647 

1,190 

761 

511 

875 

287 


642 
838 
087 
368 
273 
$137  to  204 
161 
630 
404 
891 
286 
202 
179 


Claoa  of  employment. 


Carreyiaers 

Coalmeasorer 

Coal  meaanrer^s  asaiatants 

Messengers 

Night  watchmen 

Watchmen 

MMiager,  flight  department 

Custodian: 

Heavy  freight 

Light  freight  and  baggage 

Auistants  

Baggage-master,  station 

Weighers 

Ticket  sellers 

Ticket  printers 

Conductor,  chief 

Baggage-master  on  train 

Conductors  (first  class) 

Conductor's  assistants  (secondolaaa) 

Engine  cleaners  

Master  machinists 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Auditor,  repair  shop 

Porters,  repairshop 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 


Pay. 


$878 
607 
846 


166 
1,488 

$090  to  787 
476 
846 

226  to  286 
214 
214 

214  to888 
287 
249 
190 
167 
182 
838 


868 
6U 
202 
238  to  428 
207 


ofllciala,  generally,  reoeived  an  allowance  for  lodgings  or  rent,  being  a  certain  per 
ad  oo  the  amount  of  salary  reoeived  by  each  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  enacted  that  aB 
looghont  Gtormany  shoola  be  graded  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  cost  of  living,  Berlin 
ing  the  Ugheet  class.  These  several  classes  are  graded  upon  nearly  the  following  ratio :  6, 
S,  and  20 ;  Berlin  constituting  the  last  class.  The  rate  of  allowanoe  to  the  severaTgrades  of 
B  Berlin  is  about  as  followa :  Ministera,  chiefis  of  the  highest  authorities,  receive  $119;  chiefii 
toMats  and  the  like,  $96 ;  ofiicers  in  the  departments,  &c.,  $71 ;  inferior  officials,  $42 ;  lowest 

m. 

f— Bailrtmil  oompanles  are  liable  for  ii^nries  occurring  to  the  employes  only  when  aueh  in* 
Bomd  by  the  cardesenesa  or  negligence  of  the  ccmipany  or  its  agents.    This 
Bifia  appbss  to  all  empkyera. 
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Sdlariei  pMd  to  Ike  officers  and  employ  A  of  the  royal  police  departmemi  of  Berlin. 

[Taken  from  the  Pmaeiui  bndfst  bill.] 

Piesident.  salary,  $2,718,  snd  $866 looiJ  aUowanoe  (see  note  1,  ante) $8,560 

Hist  chief  Oovenunent  oonnoilor  (total) « I,f00 

2  GoTemmental  conncUoTS $1,213  00  and  1,000 

8  ohlefs  of  departments,  average  salary,  $1,218,  and  local  allowance,  $47  (each) 1, 260 

20  directors  of  divlaions,  average 856 

78  police  secretaries,  average 678  < 

42  police  secretaries,  assistants,  avenge 447 

64  police  secretaries,  assistanta,  second  class,  average 447  > 

16copyista 447  i 

1  chief  treasurer l,071i 

1  chief  book-keeper,  Itreasorer,  7  book-keepers  (average  salary) 678  i 

Ichief  of  messengers,  1  honse inspector,  1  nonse casteDan  (eau) 821  * 

11  messengers,  porters,  dtc $228  00 to 286* 

1  commander-in-chief  of  police  force 1,^8* 

13  police  captains  (average) 028  < 

180  police  llentenants 714  < 

10   olice  sergeants  (in  di%rant  department's  offieea) 882< 

S,  971  pdloemen  (each) -. 285  ( 
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retail  prion  ofprovifiana,  ^c,  in  the  eitif  of  Berlin  May  1, 1884. 

floor* per  pound..  |0  04|to|0  0 

m»al do....  OUto  06 

0»t  iDMl do....  06ito  06 

Eke: 

Carolma do 08  to  10 

Java do 05  to  06 

TaUe  batter do 30  to  38 


do L7  to  20 

FiUeU do....  80   to  40 

tteo  (roeato) do....  17  to  20 

Fotk « do....  16  to  20 

Hem do  ...  25  to  80 

iMtd do....  18 

Veri do...  22  to  25 

Tarkey do —  22  «to  25 

Ckfekeos do....  20  to  25 

White  breed  (whMt) do....  00  to  11 

Btouk  breed <i7e) do....  05  to  07 

Sasert: 

Wbite  (polTeiixed  or  gramilftted) do —  11  to  18 

White  (bricket  or  loef) do 12  to  15 

Second  qnelity do 08  to  10 

GeAef: 

Moche. do....  27  to  40 

Ceylon do 30  to  36 

Jevm. do 22  to  27 

Kio do....  20  to  25 

Teeft: 

Peceo do....  1  80  to  2  00 

Cai«) do....  70  to  1  80 

ttondioBg do....  70  to  1  80 

Imperial do....  70  to  2  00 

Ctaipowder do 70  to  1  80 

Hyion do...-  70  to  1  80 

2flp» perdoien..  15  to  20 

UjBtei: 

Imeeaoo,  So^iah  in  ahell do 00  to  05 

Honafnd in ahell        do....  55  to  60 

CUieo  (per  meter = 1.0086  yaxde) 08  to  18 

C«loB  iheetings  (bleached) 1.6  meters  wide. .  86  to  40 

liaa  eheetinga  (bleached) 2  meters  wide..  48  to  68 

Ual: 

Stone perton..    4  50  to  5  00 

Brownsofk do....    8  50  to  4  00 

*Tfce  Gennan  ponnd  is  half  of  one  kilogram  or  1.11  of  an  Boja^sb  pound,  but  in  making  the  above 
ttnntariona  I  Iwve  reduced  the  price  to  eqaid  the  English  ponnd. 

txhe  duty  on  coffee  is  4^  cents  per  ponnd  and  on  tea  11  cents.  There  is  a  dnty  of  3}  cents  per  ponnd 
^n^t  hut  littie  sugar  is  imported,  as  Germany  produces  more  than  it  consumes.  All  sugar  pro- 
oces  la  Germany  pays  an  internal  tax,  which  tax  is  rebated  when  such  sugar  is  exi>orted. 

COST  OP  LIVINO  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

My  own  experieDce  as  a  housekeeper  in  Berlin  conTinces  me  tbat  tea, 
coffee,  sagar^  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  food^ 
are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Cotton  goods  are 
probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  here.  Boots  and  shoes,  I  shonld 
lay,  cost  abont  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Woolen  clothing  is  30  to  40 
peroent,  table  linen  20  to  30  per  cent.,  silk  goods  from  10  to  25  per 
tent,  cheaper  here.  For  some  reason  which  1  am  unable  to  explain, 
Woolen  blankets  are  but  very  little  cheaper,  if  any,  here  than  in  America. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  woolen  underclothing.  There  are  very  many 
tbingB,  such  as  china  and  porcelain  wares,  glass  buttons,  laces,  gloves, 
Mery,  &c.,  which  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  America.  I  have 
IK)  doubt  whatever  that  one  can  live  in  America  as  cheap  as  he  can  in 
Gemany  if  he  will  live  in  the  same  manner.  I  know  the  question  is 
often  asked  in  America,  How  can  the  laboring  people  in  Germany  live 
tf  they  receive  such  a  small  pittance  for  their  labor  t  My  reply  is, 
■imply  because  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  laboring  classes  do  in 
America.  They  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  economic  in  their  ex- 
penditures and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every  member  of  the 
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family  who  cau  labor  must  do  so  in  order  to  assist  in  caring  for  them- 
selves and  the  general  household.  The  l^^boring  women  here  are  ac- 
castomed  to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  aboat  the  mines,  &c.  Sach  labor  as  would  only  be  performed  by 
the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  table  above  given  are  of 
such  quality  as  are  usually  used  in  the  families  of  merchants,  profes- 
sional meu,  &c.,and  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  of  a  better  quality  than  those 
used  by  the  peasant,  or'laboring  classes,  as  these  latter  are  compelled 
to  select  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  all  articles.  They  consume  but  littie 
meat  or  coffee,  and  scarcely  no  sugar  or  tea.  Black  or  rye  bread  is 
preferred  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  people,  and  no  other  is  used  by 
the  laboring  classes,  while  their  butter  is  of  the  very  poorest  kind, 
often  mixed  with  lard,  and  sometimes  seasoned  lard  alone  is  used  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Cheap  beer  is  largely  consumed  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  of  the  men,  especially  droschkie 
drivers,  workers  upon  the  streets,  &c.,  use  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheap  "  schnaps,'*  the  very  poorest  kind  of  gin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  intelligent  or  definite  statement  as  to 
rents  in  Berlin,  as  the  price  therefor  depends  entirely  upon  the  size 
and  location  of  the  apartment. 

Much  is  being  done  in  Berlin  by  the  more  wealthy  and  titled  classes 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Hospitals 
are  prepared  for  the  sick,  public  kitchens  for  the  hungry,  and  asylums 
to  lodge  the  weary.  There  are  fifteen  so-called  "public  kitchens"  in 
Berlin,  which  have  been  organized  by  the  titled  and  more  wealthy 
classes  of  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  people  with  an 
amount  of  wholesome  food  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  During 
the  year  1883, 2,290,360  portions  or  meals  were  supplied  by  these  pubUo 
kitchens  at  30  pfennings,  or  7  cents  each  portion.  The  total  receipts  of 
these  kitchens  during  the  year  was  353,417  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
was  250,430  marks.  The  Berlin  Asylum  Association,  formed  for  the  i 
purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  the  needy,  has  2,371  members,  belonging,  ' 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  higher  classes.  During  the  year  1883, 105,241  men 
and  10,917  women  were  given  shelter  by  this  association,  while  baths 
were  supplied  for  22,748  men  and  2,411  women.  Since  the  1st  of  Jan-  C 
uary  last  arrangements  have  been  made  by  this  association  for  supply- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  asylum  with  work.  The  receipts  of  the  assoda-  ; 
tion  for  1883  were  28,050  marks,  and  the  expenditure  was  43,599,  the  f 
deficiency  being  contributed  by  the  members  and  coming  from  chari-  1 
table  entertainments,  &c.  ^  v 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  Mr.  Boi,  one  of  my  clerks,  who  has  been  |  [ 
long  connected  with  this  office,  has  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  tke 
procuring  and  preparation  of  the  statistical  information  given  in  this 
report. 

M.  S.  BREWER,  |  ' 

Consul- OmeraL     J  " 

United  States  Consulate,  |  ^ 

Berlin^  May  23, 1884. 
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PRUSSIA. 

MEPORX  BY  OONSUL'GEKERAL  TOQELER, 
DIVISIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE   GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  terms  "  workingmen,"  or  "laboriDg  classes,'' although  in  general 
use,  are  not  very  exact,  inasmnch  as  not  every  " man*'  who  "  works"  or 
sdl  "classes'*  "which  labor"  are  intended  to  be  included  within  those 
teims.  The  small  peasant,  who  lives  on  the  income  of  his  few  acres  of 
land,  is  a  "workingman ;"  the  master  mechanics  or  artisans,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  tailors,  the  joiners,  who  work  directly  for  their  own  cus- 
tomers, belong  to  the  "  laboring  classes,"  yet  none  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  referred  to  when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Narrowed  down,  therefore,  to  their  technical  meaning  these  terms  rei'er 
to  that  vast  class  of  people  who  perform  physical  or  manual  work  for 
wag€«,  deriving  no  appreciable  assistance  or  income  either  from  the 
possession  of  property  or  from  the  patronage  of  customers. 

This  vast  class  of  population  may  be  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
dassesy  viz :  Those  engaged  in — 

(1.)  Agriculture,  cattle  and  hog  raising,  gardening,  forestry,  hunting, 
and  fishing. 

(2.)  Mechanical  industry,  building,  and  mining. 

(3.)  Commerce  and  traffic. 

(4.)  Domestic  service. 

(5.)  Military  service,  in  school  and  religious  teaching,  in  hospital  and 
beoevoleut  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  Hervi(*.e. 

Applying  to  these  five  classes  the  limitation  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
Dumber  of  working  people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Empire  is 
estioiateti  at  from  10,000,000  to  11,000,000,  of  wliich  not  less  than  2,500,- 
OOOare  engaged  in  domestic  service.  Thesp  figures  may  a])pear  exor- 
bilant  in  a  population  of  only  40,000,000,  but  1  believe  them  to  be  fairly 
correct,  A«  a  test  1  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Prussia  of  18S0 
shows  that  out  of  a  population  of  27,(\iK),000  there  were  eu^a^ed  in  do- 
mestic service  notices  than  1,674,357  peo])le;  namely,  570,511  males aud 
1,103,846  females.  It  iliu»t  beconsidere<l,  however,  that  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  these  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  of  Li  borers  for 
their  support  is  comparatively  less  than  in  the  better  situate^l  classes, 
because  among  the  laboring  classes  is  found  a  vast  number  of  young, 
mimarried  jiersons. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  work- 
ingmen  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  German  Empire.  The  persons 
60  engaged,  however,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  (a)  Free  la- 
boreis,  owning  real  e-tate;  (b)  free  laborers,  without  real  estate;  (c) 
laborers  bound  by  contract. 

Class  a  comprises  those  i>ersons  (called  in  German  "  Hiiusler  Coloni- 
sten^  or  '^BUdner")  who  own  a  little  house  an<l  some  land,  a  small 
garden  and  i>a8ture,  the  income  ot  whir.h,  however,  is  not  sutiicient  to 
maintain  themselves  and  family,  and  wlio  are  therelore  compelled  to 
work  on  neighboring  farms  or  estates  for  wages.  The  amount  of  land 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family  varies  with  the  location,  hi  North 
Germany  a  larger  area  is  required  than  in  South  Germany.  While  in 
the  Palatinate  an  area  of  5  to  0  acres  may  sufli<'.e  to  maintain  a  I'amilyy 
from  10  to  15  acres  are  required  in  the  less  prtiductive  portions  of  North- 
eastern Germany.    Many  of  these  small  property  owners  have  learned 
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and  followed  trades  connected  wjitli  agricnlture,  snchas  wagon-making, 
smitbing,  borsesboeiug,  coopering,  or  the  like,  and  thus  manage  to  live 
in  comiiarative  comfort. 

Class  b  comprises  tbe  great  bulk  of  free  agricultnral  laborers,  who 
own  no  real  estate,  and  wbo  therefore,  are  called  tenants  (Eiulieger),  or 
hirelings  (Henerlinge).  These  have  no  income  whatever  but  their 
wages,  and  although  tbese  are  very  fair  during  harvest-time,  yet  the 
little  saviugs  made  in  summer  are  usually  lost  again  in  winter,  when 
work  is  scarce  aud  less  remunerative.  This  class  of  laborers  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  against  either  the  small  property  owner  or  the 
contract  laborer.  Rent,  victuals,  fuel,  &c.,  they  are  compelledt  o  pur- 
chase out  of  tbeir  scnnty  wages,  while  the  small  property  owner  derives 
many  of  these  necessaries  from  his  own  land,  and  the  contract  laborer, 
on  the  other  hand, of  whom  I  shall  speak  presently,  receives  board  and 
lodging  from  his  employer.  The  hireling,  therefore,  will  work  for  com- 
paratively very  little,  if  ho  be  furnished  food  and  lodging.  This  class 
of  laborers  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fluctuating  agricultural  popula- 
tion which  moves  in  dense  masses  into  those  provinces  where  labor  is 
in  demand  ;  for  example,  into  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  at  'the  time  of 
the  sugar-beet  harvest.  Often  they^re  found  felling  timber,  mending 
roads,  quarrying,  &c.,  but  in  summer  they  invariably  return  to  the 
harvest  field,  and  in  winter  they  prefer  thrashing  and  other  work  con- 
nected with  farming.  Ordinarily  they  rent  a  piece  of  land,  perhaps  an 
acre  or  two,  raise  a  hog,  keep  a  cow  or  goat,  and  some  chickens/ and 
thus  manage  to  make  a  living  from  one  harvest  to  the  other.  Their 
condition  is  a  deplorable  one.  In  age  or  sickness  they  are  dependent 
upon  jmblic  support.  Their  boast,  however,  as  against  the  laborer 
bound  by  contract  is  that  they  are  free  men ;  that  if  an  employer  does 
not  suit  them  they  can  quit  him  at  a  day's  notice. 

Class  c  consists  of  the  laborers  bound  by  contract.  These  laborers 
contract  with  the  farmer  or  estate  owner,  usually  for  a  year.  They  live 
in  small  houses,  built  or  owned  by  the  estate  owner.  They  receive  from 
the  estate  owner,  besides  a  small  sum  in  cash  per  month,  the  use  of  the 
dwelling,  fuel,  feed  for  one  cow,  the  use  of  land  for  potatoes  and  wheat 
or  rye,  and  usually  a  very  small  interest  in  the  result  of  the  yield  of 
grain.  In  some  provinces  the  necessaries  furnished  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wages,  while  in  others,  for  example,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  they  hardly  amount  to  one-fourth.  If  the  employer  re- 
quires it  the  laborer's  wife  must  also  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  hoose- 
hold  or  stables  at  a  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  As  to  the  wages  of 
tbese  three  classes  of  agricultural  laborers  and  the  cost  of  living,  which, 
after  this  description  of  their  mode  of  life  and  work  will  be  better  appie- 
elated  and  understood,  I  submit  the  following  as  fair  examples : 

HOW  A  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS  AXD    EXPENDITURES  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  AGRICULTURAL    LABORERS  OWNlNa 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  DIRMSTEIN,   PALATINATE. 

The  family  consists  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children ;  one  of  the 
children  is  out  of  school,  the  two  others  attend  school ;  the  family  be- 
longs to  the  better  situated  ones  of  their  class ;  they  own  a  house  worth 
about  $2 IG,  mortgaged  for  $165.00;  some  furniture,  implements,  and 
also  a  cow,  $38.40 ;  a  calf  worth  $7.9:] ;  also  on©  hectare  (about  4  acres/  j^ 
of  land,  worth  $570 ;  25  ar  (about  one  acre)  of  leasehold  land,  worth  $21(1 ' 
The  feed  for  the  cow  is  found  in  summer  in  the  ditches  along  the  covat;: 
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f  roads  and  by  gathering  weeds  and  grass  in  the  vineyards  and  in 
e  woods,  and  in  winter  by  beets  cnltivated  on  the  land. 


RECEIPTS.  ' 


of  tbe  man,  270  days,  at  33^  cents  (the  balance  of  the  time  be  was  en- 
gaged aboat  hisown  bouse) $89  86 

age«  of  tbe  wife,  19  to  21^  cents  (tbe  wife  is  almost  constantly  engaged 

kboQt  .the  bouse)  and  of  the  daughter,  16  cents  per  day G9  26 

Making  a  total  wage  receipt  of,  together 159  12 

Other  receipts : 

mtski  value  of  house w-.   15  42 

Ik , 48  98 

fattened  hog 11  92, 

ain,  16  cwt.,  of  2  acres .%  45 

ttatoea,  ttOcwt.,  of  2  acres , , 32  6;^ 

ieta,  varioua  kinds,  raised  on  leasehold  acre,  200  cwt 32  <)3 

177  03 

■    ^     "■      ■      ■        ■     '  ■    •■ 

Bat  the  products  of  the  land  are  not  all  consumed  by  the  family  ;  they  sell — 

» liters  of  milk $24  49 

licwt.  grain 32  13 

Total 56  62 

The  total  receipts  are  therefore  as  foUows : 

n»^ $159  22 

9fain  and  milk  sold 56  62 

PtodaetB  conanmed 119  70 

Total 335  54 

EXPENDITURES. 

Food: 

Beef  p«  week,  Impounds $10  64 

HMtand  fat  of  a  hog  (including  purchase) 15  99 

Milk,900  liters  at  111  pfennigs 24  49 

Bieaii,  daily,  5  pounds f^S  83 

Potatoes,  70  cwt : 28  56 

CofEee  per  week,  1  pound 14  14 

Chiooiy,  104  packages I  43. 

8sit,78ponnd8 * 1  86 

Wme,  beer,  cake,  &« 6  14 

Total 161  08 

Kaiment : 

Ckrthing  and  linen 20  42 

6^  and  mending -. 9  00 

Total 29  42 

Lodging : 

Seotal  value  of  house 14  71 

fioill repairs  .t 78 

Total 15  49 

Furl : 

:C«1,  50  cwt.,  and  kindling 20  42 

Ugui 4  07 

Total 24  49 
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Tools,  physicianB,  and  apothecary j t^  07 

Taxes,  assessment,  and  insurance. , 4.  4  07 

Interest  on  mortgage : 8  14 

Rent  for  one  acre 9  78 

Right  of  posture  on  road --•  2  43 

Oil-cakes,  104  pieces  , 3  86 

Beets  for  own  use  and  fed 22  63 

Beet  seed,  2^  liters 35 

Seed  potatoes,  10  cwt 4  07 

Seed  grain  for  2  acres 3  32 

Total..... 70  72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts,  grand  total 335  54 

Expenditures 301  20 

Surplus ; 34  34 

HOW  A  LABORER'S  FAMILT  LIYES. 

RECEIPTS    AND    BXPENDITURBS    OF    A     LABORER    AND    FAMILY    OWNING    NO    REAL 

ESTATE. 

,  RECEIPTS. 

200  working  days  of  the  man $71  40 

^   30  days^  work  mowing  in  harvest  time 14  28 

60  days*  work  with  family  weeding  and  hoeing  heets,  32  acres 60 '98 

200  working  days  of  wife ; 38  08 

Total. 184  68 

EXPENDITURES. 
Food : 

•  Purchase  of  a  pig 4  76 

Meat  per  week,  2  pounds,  at  60  pfennigs 14  28 

Bntt<M  peiwweek,  1|  pounds,  at  1  mark / 18  56 

Bread  per  week,  32  pounds,  at  17^  pfennigs 69  03 

Other  victuals 11  90 

Total -,  118  58 

Raiment .. 23t50 

LodgiQg(rent), 11  90 

Fut'l 14  28 

Sundry  expeuses 11  90 

Grand  total ' 180  40 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts 184  68 

Expenditures ^ leJO  40 

Surplus : 4  28 

HOW  A  FARM  LABORER'S  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES  OF   A  F/VRM   LABORER  AND   FAMILT  BOUND   BY  CON- 
TRACT. 

RKCEIPT8. 
Wages : 

Summer  work  of  the  man.... 8W 

Siiniuier  work  of  ihe  wife 7  14 

Winter  work  of  the  man  (exclusive  of  threshing) 5  71 

Total -.. 21  4J 


^ 
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Lod^n^ 

Firewood - 

One  acre  of  potato  land  prepared  ^ 

One-sixth  acre  of  flax  land  prepared 

PsAtore  and  feed  for  one  cow 

Pastare  and  feed  for  two  hogs 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  geese  and  goslings , 

Eleven  bushels  of  rye 

Two  bushels  of  barley 

Two  bushels  of  oats 

Two  bushels  of  peas. 


28 
00 
57 
43 
85 
14 
57 
09 
90 
19 
'^8 
40 


$14 

10 

8 

1 

i....  17 

2 

3 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Extra  earnings  of  the  family  for  threshing  in  winter 61 

Profits: 

On  the  products  of  the  land - 23  56 

On  the  products  of  the  hog 10  71 

On  the  products  of  the  geese  and  chickens - 8  57 

Total  income 202  06 

EXPENDITURES.  t 

Food $115  78 

Kaiment 28  56 

Lodging 14  28 

Fuel 10  83 

Otljer  expenses 27  92 

Total 197  37 


Surplus. 


4  69 


I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  itemize  in  the  last  two  instances 
tLe  different  items  of  expenses,  because  the  very  complete  recital  of 
tbem  in  the  first  instance  will  suffice,  with  proper  modifications,  to 
elucidate  the  other  two. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FOOD  EXPENSES. 

•  As  a  general  thin^  it  may  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  earn- 
ings expended  for  food  is  proportionately  the  largest,  where  the  earn- 
ings are  the  lowest,  and  decreiisein  proportion  as  the  earnings  increase. 
Tbos  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  families  of  laborers  who  barely 
imoceed  in  providing  for  their  wants  the  percentage  of  the  earnings  ex- 
pended for  the  difierent  necessaries  is  as  follows  5  Food,  65  per  cent.; 
raiment,  15 ;  lodging,  5  ;  fuel,  6 ;  sundries,  15. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  LABORERS. 

I  now  torn  to  that  important  element  of  population,  the  industrial 
and  mechanical  laborers,  namely,  those  persons  working  for  wages  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  works,  in  fa<;tories  and  shops,  on  railroads  and 
transportation  lines.  Their  number  tar  exceeds  that  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1875  there  were  employed  in  the 
G^man  Empire  in  the  pursuits  mentioned : 


Male. 


IvazBeTinea  and  workmen 1    2,521,477 

«  Apprentices 422,350 


Total. 


2,  943. 827 


Female. 


540. 630 
32.  089 

581,719 


Total. 


3,071,107 
434.439 

3»  526, 648 
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Since  1875,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  to  this  ele- 
ment of  x>opuhition,  for  the  last  census  shows  that  those  parts  of  the 
empire  which  are  distinguished  for  industrial  activity  have  attracted 
immense  masses  of  people.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
class  of  workmen  now  numbers  no  less  than  5,000,000.  Among  the  man- 
ifold pursuits  of  this  frreat  array  of  workmen  we  may  distinguish  the  fol- 
lowing as  embracing  the  bulk  of  that  army:  (a)  Miners,  diggers,  and 
iron-workers,  (b)  Factory  men.  (c)  Mechanics  and  workmen  engaged 
in  their  work  at  home  (e.  g,  cigar- makers,  weavers,  &c.). 

(a.)  MINERS,  DIGGERS  AND  IRON- WORKERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  this  class  are 
employed  in  coal-mines,  coke-ovens,  brown -coal  works,  and  in  peetdig- 
ing;  the  majority  ot  the  other  one-half  are  employed  in  iron-mines,  fur- 
naces, smelting- works,  iron  and  steel  works,  wire  and  nail  factories,  a 
comparatively  small  number  only  finding  employment  in  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  and  salt  mines. 

The  vocation  of  the  miner  is  a  very  exacting  one;  the  descending  into 
and  ascending  out  of  the  deep  pits  alone,  which  in  the  smaller  mines 
is  still  accom[^lished  by  means  of  ladders  and  which  in  many  cases  oc- 
cupies an  hour,  is  a  hard  task.  Then  the  work  under  ground,  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  a 
stooping  or  lying  position,  surrounded  by  manifold  dang^s,  is  no  less 
trying  and  fatiguing.  Yet  this  is  the  work  to  which  three-fourths  of 
all  the  miners  are  devoted,  the  other  fourth  being  engaged  in  haul- 
ing, tending,  preparing,  and  other  incidental  work.  A  working  day  is 
eight  hours,  seldom  more  than  ten,  and,  when  the  work  is  very  hard  and 
wet,  only  six.  The  miners  work  in  constantly  continuing  reliefs.  They 
are  engaged  by  contract  of  lour  week's  duration.  They  are  paid  by  the 
ton  and  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  lay  up  small  amounts  from  time  to 
time. 

For  centuries  there  have  existed  among  them  ^^  relief  associations," 
here  called  ^^Knlappschaftsvereine,"  the  membership  to  which  is  oblige 
tory  in  Prussia,  which  afford  to  the  permanent  members  relief  in  sick- 
ness, medical  aid,  medicine,  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity  in  case  of  dis- 
ability, as  well  as  support  to  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  temporary 
members  receive  medical  aid,  medicine  and  relief  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  an  annuity  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  accident  in  pursuit  of 
their  vocation.  Of  these  aid  s<)cieties  there  were  in  Prussia  in  1876,102, 
representing  2,G01  works  and  having  a  membership  of  257,042,  namely, 
138,559  ])ermanent  and  1 18,483  temporary  members.  In  1880  there  were 
in  the  Prussian  King<lom  183  such  societies,  with  320,000  members. 
The  work  of  these  societies  is  very  beneficent ;  they  build  orphan  and 
invalid  asylunis,  hospitals,  schools,  provide  '* Kindergarten,"  &c.  In 
the  district  of  Saarbiiicken,  in  which  the  mining  population  seems  to  be 
most  prosperous,' these  aid  societies  paid  during  the  year  1880 — 

To  2,807  invalids,  an  average  pension  of $92  11 

To  2,247  widows,  an  average  ])ension  of , 39  03 

To  3,281  orphans,  an  average  pension  of 10  23 

Other  districts,  however,  can  not  make  so  favorable  a  showing.  The 
State  ])ays  one-half  of  all  the  contributions;  the  other  half  is  paid  by 
the  workmen.  The  average  annual  contribution  of  a  workman  is  $10. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  miner  are  $228.48  to  $285.60.  The  conditioa 
of  the  miners  is  not  accounted,  in  Germany,  one  of  indigence.    Indeed, 
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y  of  them  manage  to  buy  or  build  a  little  dwelling  house,  and  to  ac- 
e  some  land.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  miners  of  the  district  of 
astbal;  the  statistical  report  of  1881  shows  that  there  were  em- 
ed  in  mining  during  the  year  1880,  in  all  the  mines,  12,051  men;  of 
e  7,007  were  married;  2,248  were  land  a^d  house  owners;  1,010 
5€-owners  only;  465  were  land-owners  only  ;  8,328  had  no  iirojierty. 
se  12,051,  furthermore,  owned  2,894  head  of  cattle ;  4,821  hogs,  and 
7  goats. 

lie  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  industries  of 
inauv  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Prussian  furnaces  emi^loyed 
-879,102,729  men;  in  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to  113 j 28 
.  Tho  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  miniuijand  iron  in- 
ries  of  Prussia  increased  during  said  yej^is  from  231,782  to  247,350. 
report  relating  to  200 coal  mines  of  the  Khenish-WcHtphalian  divs- 
shows  a  working  force  of  only  79,209  men  in  1880,  81,209,  in  1881 
8S,832  in  1882,  anincrease  of  more  than  11  percent.  The  amount 
»ges  paid  by  these  works  is  daimed  to  have  increased  2G  per  cent., 
ctual  increase  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  number  of  men.  There  ^ 
>at  few  minors  employed  in  these  industries.  The  law  of  1879  pro- 
3  that  children  below  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  l>e  emi)loyed  at 
ad  that  children  from  twelve  to  iburteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
!  tbaa  six  hours  each  day,  while  no  more  than  ten  hours'  work  shall 
cacted  from  any  person  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
aen  are  not  employed  in  these  enterprises. 

Che  association  of  iron  and  steel  men"  held  a  meeting  a  few  days 
in  Berlin.  The  annual  report  of  the  association  showed  a  member- 
of  356  employers.  Tho  number  of  workmen  employed  by  them 
240,000 ;  the  capital  employed  $259,000,000.  The  statistical  re- 
^bes  of  the  association  showed  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
ective  tariff  (July  15, 1879),  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
ron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  had  increased  33.2  ])er  cent., 
total  wages  52.1  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  the  single  workman 
per  cent-  The  report  further  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  nnfavor- 
eondition  of  the  iron  market  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1883, 
e  bad  been  observable  only  a  slight  decrease  of  tho  number  of 
imen  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  average  earn- 
of  the  men  were  shown  to  be  about  $4.20  per  week,  as  against 
It  $3.65  in  1879.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tbat  the  iron 
mining  industry  of  Germany  has  prospered  beyond  any  other  branch 
idastry  since  tlie  adoption  of  the  tavitt'of  1879,  excepting  the  man- 
tare  of  beet  sugar,  the  astounding  growth  of  which  industry  is  due 
ie  payment  of  premiums  on  the  export  thereof.  In  many  branches 
idastry,  notably  in  the  textile  branch,  there  has  been  no  progress 
le  bej'ond  that  which  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  constant 
ease  of  population  and  consequent  increase  of  consumption. 

(6.)  WAGES  IN  FACTOBIES. 

i  is  impossible  to  even  mention  by  name  all  the  numerous  branches 
subdivisions  of  establishments  which  come  under  the  designation 
ictories.  It  is  frequently  difficult  even  to  draw  the  line  between  a 
11  factory  and  a  large  shoj).  The  workman,  too,  employed  in  the 
ory  to-day  may  have  established  himself  as  a  master  mechanic  tho 
t  day  or  he  may  have  taken  work  with  some  master  mechanic. 
he  condition  and  wages  of  the  workmen  also  difier  materially  with 
region  in  which  they  live  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Even  in  the  same  place  and  industrial  establishment  the  wages  of  the 
men  differ  materially  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  work- 
man. It  happens  that  the  weekly  wages  of  men,  following  the  same 
en^ployment  in  the  same  place  vary  from  $2.88  to  $12,  especially  in 
bn^iiches  of  industry  where  it  is  possible  to  work  by  the  piece.  The 
locksmith,  turner,  coppersmith,  &c.,  ordinarily  earns  from  $3.G0  to  $4.30 
per  week,  but  a  skill tul  workman,  working  by  the  piece,  may  earn  as 
much  a^i  $10.80  to  $11.52  in  the  same  line  of  employment.  Among  type- 
setters and  printers  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  of  earnings  is 
obSi»r\  able,  the  wefjkfy  earnings  ranging,  according  to  skill,  from  $3.60 
to  $9.(10.  This  great  variation  makes  the  fixing  of  average  wages  very 
difficult  and  precarious.  The  employment  of  youthftil  workmen  in  some 
brandies  of  industry  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  average  wages 
and  to  make  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  in  those  branches  appear 
lower  than  they  are  in  fact.  Boys  are  always  paid  lower  wages  than 
men,  wliile  this  is  not  the  case  with  female  work,  girls  of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen years  being  generally  paid  as  well  as  full  grown  women  and  some- 
times even  better;  hence  the  average  female  wages  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained and  less  liable  to  fluctuations;  they  vary  from  $1.20  to  $2.88  per 
week,  in  rare  instances  only  reaching  $4,80.  The  great  bulk  of  female 
laborers  is  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry  and 
in  cigar  factories. 

A  slight  aitvance  in  wages  must  be  conceded  in  almost  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. The  Dortmund  Union,  for  example,  reports,  that  the  average 
A\  ages  paid  by  them  during  the  vears  1879,  1880,  and  1881  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1879,  $190.8S  per  y6ar;  1880,  $194.68  per  ye^r;  1881,  $210.39  per 
year. 

The  sewing-machine  factory  of  Frister  &  Eossmann  employed  in  the 
year  1882  six  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  and  the  average  wages  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  to  $281.85.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptionally 
favorable  showing,  and  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  different 
factories  are  about  as  follows : 

Meu •. $142  80to|214  20 

Wonieu  47  60to    119  00 

Youibfal  workmen 47  60  to    117  10 

An  exact  general  average  can  hardly  be  given.  As  near  as  it  may 
be  done,  it  is,  for  men,  $178.50 ;  women,  $83.30. 

CONDITION   OP  FAOTOEY  WORK-PEOPI.E. 

In  order  ♦to  present  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  life  and  condition  of 
factory  workmen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  details  of  the  m- 
rangements  prevailing  at  one  of  the  leading  chemical  factories  of  Ger- 
many as*may  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

ANILINK  FACTORY  AND  ITS  WOEKMEN. 

Tar-colors  factory' of  the  firm  of  Meister^  Lucins  <fc  Bruningy  of  Hochat 

{near  Franlfort-on-the-Main), 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  factory  is  1,296 ;  of  which 
about  60  per  cent,  may  be  considered  stationary  and  40  per  cent,  flnctn- 
atiug.  All  are  engaged  at  14  days,  mutual  notice.  Each  workman, 
upon  his  engagement,  is  furnished  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to 
which  strict  conformity  is  exacted.  Of  these  1,296  workmen  837  ari 
married,  438  single,  and  21  widowers. 
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The  size  of  tbe  families  of  the  858  married  men  and  widowers  is  as 
follows:  114  workmen  are  childless;  108  have  1  child;  198  have  two 
childreD ;  139  have  3  children ;  115  have  4  children  ;  59  have  5  children : 
38  have  6  children  ;  21  have  7  children  ;  2  have  8  children ;  2  have  9 
children ;  1  has  10  children ;  1  has  12  children. 

It  shonld  be  stated,  however,  that  no  workman  is  engaged  who  is  not 
in  good  health  and  whose  age  exceeds  thirty-live  years,  although,  if  once 
engaged,  be  is  never  discharged  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, but  if  invalid  or  unfit  for  work,  is  cared  for  by  the  firm,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 

Work  commences  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ceases  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Half 
the  force  of  workmen  ceases  work  for  lunch  from  8  to  8.30  a.  m.  and  the 
other  half  from  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  and  the  former  have  their  dinner  hour 
from  12  to  1  p.  m.,  and  the  other  half  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  There  is  no  in- 
terruption of  work  for  vespers,  because  the  general  work  ceases  at  5  p. 
m.  The  necessary  night  work  is  done  in  two  reliefs,  and  an  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  is  paid  for  such  work  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  for 
the  same  duration  of  day  work.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  work  ceases 
entirely.  The  workmen  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Keichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag  without 
any  dedaction  of  wages.  The  daily  wages  run  from  between  $0.12  and 
$1.24. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  actually  paid  these  1,296  work- 
men: 

WAGK8  PER  DAY. 

9  men JO  12  to  $0  24 

16  men 24  36 

47  men SQ  48 

401  men 48  60 

5^  men (50  72 

177  men 72  84 

40men 84  96 

somen 96  1  08 

1  man 1  13 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  work  the  average  daily  wages  range  as 
follows: 

In  tbe  mechanical  workshop $0  77 

In  the  machine  rooms » 74 

In  the  builders'  shop 71 

In  the  hanling  department 62 

In  the  alizarine  factory 62 

In  the  aniline  factory 62 

In  the  acid  factory 64 

In  the  packing  rooms 60 

In  the  dye  rooms '. 57 

Ocneral  average  per  day 65 

To  these  regular  wages  must  be  added  "  premiums,"  which  the  firm 
awards  iat  the  end  of  each  year  to  such  of  the  workmen  as  have  shown 
themselves  exceptionally  industrious  and  well-behaved.  Of  such  prem- 
imns  the  firm  has  paid  last  year  $4,014.82,  the  payments  being  made  as 
follows:  More  than  $23.80  to  4  men ;  from  $11.90  to  $23.80  to  46  men; 
iiom  $5.95  to  $11.90,  to  87  men;  from  $0.47  to  $5.95,  to  1,175  men. 

Inclading  these  premiums  in  the  wages  paid,  it  will  appear  that  a 
€ompeteut  workman  in  this  establishment  can  earn  about  $238  per  year. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  figure,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  firm  have  in  many  other  respects  shown  a  marked  and  intelli- 
gent care  for  the  well-being  of  their  workmen. 
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FACTORY  HOMES. 

Tbey  liave  erected  a  soup  and  coflfee  establishment,  where  those  men, 
whose  families  live  at  a  distance,  can  obtain  dinner  and  cofifee  at  5  cents 
per  day.  Tbey  have  built  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory,  con- 
taining: in  all  72  dwellinp^s  and  51  sleeping-berths  (the  latter  in  8  large 
rooms),  of  wbich  they  give  the  use  to  their  workmen,  at  very  low  rates. 
Tbe  bouses  containing  the  dwellings  for  families  are  one  and  two  story 
buildii  gs,  with  attic.  Tbey  are  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  factory,  and  each  of  them  has  attached  to  it  a  garden  of  250  square 
meters  surface,  <livided  into  a«  many  parts  as  there  are  families  in  the 
house.  Tbe  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  contain  lodgings  for  foa,r 
families  each.     1  attach  drafts  of  the  two  kinds  of  houses  budt. 

In  tbe  house  E  14,  tbe  hxlging  for  a  family  consists,  on  the  ground 
floor,  of  two  rooms  ahd  a  kitchen  (including  part  of  cellar  and  attic), 
and  in  tbe  first  story  of  two  rooms,  two  attic  rooms  and  kitchen.  In 
house  E  15,  each  lodging  consists  of  two  rooms,  three  attic  rooms 
and  kitchen.  The  rent  of  a  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  of  house  E  14 
is  47.G  cents  per  week;  on  the  up))er  floor  59^  cents  per  week.  In  house 
E  15  each  lodging  rents  at  71.4  cents  per  week.  The  lodgings,  there- 
fore, average  (including  garden  and  out-house)  $29.76  per  year.  The 
firm  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  these  dwelling  houses. 
They  have  also  erected  a  bath-house  and  a  coffee  and  soup  house,  at 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  workmen  can  obtain  cofiee  and  soup 
(pea  and  bean  soup)  at  5  cents  a  day,  the  firm  contributing  2^  cents  \)er 
aay  for  each  workman  who  becomes  a  regular  boarder  at  the  establish- 
ment. At  the  bath  house  bathing  is  free,  and  no  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  a  workman  is  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  him  in  bathing. 
An  association  has  been  formed,  mutually  by  the  firm  and  the  workmen, 
for  t^he  support  of  the  sick  workmen  in  this  manner:  Each  workman 
who  becomes  a  member  contributes  1  per  cent,  of  his  wages  and  the 
firm  pays  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  workmen.  In 
case  of  sickness  the  workman  obtains  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
a  reasonable  sum  for  the  care  and  support  of  himself  and  family,  and 
in  case  of  death  a  certain  amount  is  paid  to  the  family  for  burial  ex- 
penses. Besides  this  relief  association  there  is  an  association  for  the 
sup]>ort  of  invalids  and  tbe  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  workmen. 
This  association  was  formed  by  a  donation  of  the  firm  of  $35,700.  It 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years,  but.it  is  believed  that  out  of  its 
resources  tbe  families  of  all  invalid  or  deceased  workmeu  of  the  firm  ' 
can  be  effectually  assisted  in  supporting  themselves. 

(C.)  GENERAL  TRADES. 
MECHANICS  AND  WORKMEN  ENGAGED  IN  THEIR  WORK  AT  HOMB. 

I  include  among  the  designation  of  mechanics,  potters,  tinners,  cop- 
persuiitbs,  locksmiths,  watch-makers,  wagoners,  rope-makers,  dyers, 
bookl)inders,  tanners,  coopers,  millers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  car*, 
peuters,  bricklayers,  &c.  All  these  pursuits  are  followed  in  Germany 
by  master  mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  established  a 
shop  or  business  of  their  own,  and  who  eitber  work  at  their  trade  alone 
or  have  journeymen  as  assistants,  or  who,  if  their  trade  is  sufficiently 
large,  merely  superintend  tbe  work  of  their  journeymen.  These  jour- 
neymen are  employed  by  the  week  or  mouth,  seldom  by  the  day,  and 
the  employment  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon*  a  week  or  two 
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weeks?  previous  notice.  In  some  branches  of  industry  these  workmen 
vork  by  the  piece  at  their  own  houses;  in  many  others  they  receive 
regular  wa^es.  The  practice  of  boarding  and  lodging  mechanical  work- 
men is  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  used  to  be.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
one-third  of  the  workmen  employed  in  these  vocations  are  apprentices. 
Most  of  these  receive  no  pay,  but  board  in  the  family  of  the  master.  In 
Bome  of  the  large  and  thrifty  cities  apprentices  are  sometimes  paid  wages 
donng  the  latter  years  of  their  apprenticeship  (which  is  ordinarily  three 
years).  In  such  cases  the  wages  paid  range  from  95  cents  to  $li.80  per 
veek.  The  great  variety  of  occupations  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  average  wages  paid.  Wages  in  a  majority  of  brandies 
have  not  risen  since  1878.  In  the  building  trade^or  ex^ample,  the  prices 
paid  per  day  during  the  building  season,  range  about  as  follows  :  Brick- 
layers, 60  to  71  cents ;  joiners,  (iO  or  65  to  71  cents ;  carpenters,  54  to  05 
eents;  tenders,  38  to  48  cents. 

The  work  embraces  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  In  the  potteries  and  brick- 
yards the  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  can  earn  during  the  summer 
months  from  60  .to  71  cents  i)er  day ;  in  winter  about  48  cents. 

CiaAB-MAKEBS'  WAGES. 

I 

Cigar-makers  invariably  work  by  the  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
tbe  work  is  done  by  the  workmen  at  their  homes.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  work  (the  workman  himself  paying  his  assistants)  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  worked  up,  as  follows : 

(1)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $8.33  to  $8.57,  that  is,  a 
ei^  selling  at  retail  at  H  cents  a  piece,  $1.55  to  $1.67  per  thousand. 
(2)  For  aigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  at  $1.07  to  $1.19,  $1.79  to 
11.90  per  thousand.  (3)  For  better  brands,  $2.02,  $2.14  to  $2.86  per 
fiiOQMLnd,  according  to  quality.  A  skillful  workman,  after  paying  his 
assistants,  may  thus  make  $3.57  net  per  week,  but  $2.86  may  be  called 
aireek's  average  wages.  V^here  the  workman  is  assisted  by  his  wife, 
aad  maybe  one  or  two  grown  or  half-grown  children,  which  is  often  the 
ease,  be  can,  of  course,  increasia  his  income  to  $4.76  to  $5.71  per  week. 

The  inland  tax  on  tobacco  of  all  qualities  is  5^  cents  per  pound,  tbe 
dBtyoD  imported  tobacco  is  10^  cents  per  pound.  It  will  beobserved  that 
the  tax,  as  well  as  the  duty,  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  inferior  kiinls  of 
tobacco  and  cigars,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cigar  industry  has  been 
mnch  depressed  of  late,  and  wages  and  protits  have  become  very  unsatis- 
fectory.  This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  cigars  consumed  in  Germany  are  sold  at 
retail  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  that  at  that  remarkably  low  figure  the 
German  consumer — the  very  army  of  workmen  of  whom  this  report 
treats — demandsawellmadecigar  of  good  home  tobacco.  Tberentof  the 
dgarmaker,  if  he  lives  in  a  smaller  town,  or  at  some  distance  fiom  a 
toirn  or  city,  ordinarily  ranges  from  $21.42  to  $28.56  per  year;  in  larger 
dties,  of  course,  rents  are  much  higher. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  PAOTOBIES  IN   GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  many  respects  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of  industry  dif- 
&»  very  widely  from  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Let  iks  take 
an  example.  The  great  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States 
Apply,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  competent  gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  American  as  well  as  the  German  boot  and  shoe  trade,  about 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  of  boots  and  slioes  in  the  home 
markt»t.  In  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States  one  may  see 
numerous  shoe  stores  tilled  with  the  products  of  the  Boston,  Lynn,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  factories,  while  the  old  time  shoemaker 
is  almost  a  tradition.  In  Germany  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  shoe 
store  is  the  exception,  while  the  shoemaker's  sign  may  be  seen  in  every 
street.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  referred  to  informs  me  that  of  about 
10(),00(),(M)0  of  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  consumed  in  Germany  per  year 
not  more  than  6,000,000  are  factory  made,  94  per  cent,  being  still  the  pro- 
duct of  the  master  shoemaker.  Is  not  hei'e  a  great  field  for  American 
enterprise  f 

A  master  shoemaker  living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city  told  me 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  1878  and 
now,  and  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  also  remained  about 
stationary.  To  my  questions,  whether  there  were  different  grades  of 
shoemakers,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work,  he  said  that  there  were ;  that  the  master,  who  had  a  good  run 
of  custom,  usually  kept  a  sort  of  shop  or  store  with  a  show-window  to 
exhibit  his  work,  and  maybe  one  or  two  workmen  inside  to  make  the 
current  repairs,  but  that  he  gave  out  most  of  his  new  work  to  journey- 
men who  worked  at  their  homes  by  the  pair ;  the  small  master,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  employed  but  one  or  two  hands,  who  worked  with 
him  in  his  shop. 

I  reduce  the  figures  given  in  German  money  to  American  money. 

shoemakers'  v^agks. 

Question.  Haa  the  former  any  material  advantages  over  the  latter  f — Answer.  Tea ; 
his  reputation  and  good  location  brings  him  the  better  classes  of  enstomers ;  he  hM 
a  fitting-room,  he  can  buy  his  leather  at  wholesale,  and  he  gets  ^  and  $7  for  boots  or 
shoes  which  I  make  just  as  durable  and  good  for  $4.50.  The  price  of  leather  is  some- 
what lower  now  than  it  was  in  lh78.  I  pay  60  to  70  cents  per  pound  for  dieep  leather 
and  45  to  50  cents  for  sole  leather. 

Question.  How  much  can  a  workman  earn  per  week  who  works  at  home  by  the 
pair  f — Answer.  From  $1^.50  to  $4.75.  They  are  generally  better  workmen  than  those 
who  work  in  the  master's  shop.    The  latt«V  earn  from  $:100  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Question.  What  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  single  workman  working  In  the 
shop  with  a  master,  and  how  much  can  he  save  out  of  his  wages  t — Answer.  I  think 
a  workman  who  lodges  at  his  master's  house,  as  many  do,  can  get  along  on  25  cents  a 
day,  as  follows :  Two  smaU  glasses  of  beer  per  day,  4^  cents ;  coffee  and  bread  twice 
a  day,  4^  cents ;  one  cigar,  1  cent ;  dinner  at  master's  house,  10^  cents ;  sansage  and 
bread  (supper),  4^  cents ;  total,  '25  cents.  On  Sundays  he  may  spend  a  Httle  more, 
say  30  cents.  The  calculation  theu  would  stand  as  follows:  Receipts:  Wages, say 
$3.21  per  week,  fifty-two  weeks,  $166.92.  Expenditures :  Board,  three  hnndred  and 
thirteen  days,  at  25  cents,  $78.25;  board,  tifty-two  Sundays,  $15.60;  clothing  per 
year,  $17.37;  incidental  expenses,  $2;  total,  $113.22.  Which  shows  that  he  may 
make  a  saving  of  $53.70  per  year. 

DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  all  persons  whose  annual 
income  falls  below  $285.60  per  year  have  been  released  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  direct  taxes,  so  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  almost  ^ 
workmen  who  are  not  property  owners,  are  entirely  free  from.taxatioa, 
except  so  far  as  they  may,  with  the  balance  of  the  population,  as  con- 
sumers, help  to  pay  the  taxes  which  the  manufacturer  and  importer  has 
advanced  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  ot  manufacturers  taxes  and 
import  duties.  In  addition  to  this  relief  recently  granted  to  the  Oer- 
man  workman,  the  State  is  now  about  to  insure  them  against  aocideat 
and  to  provide  for  them  in  case  of  disability  by  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Both  these  bills  are  now  under  discassion  by  the  Eeichstag,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed. 

GOMMEROE  AND  TRAFFIC. 

The  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  traffic  is  so 
varied  and  diversified  that  a  description  of  the  life,  employment,  and 
earnings  of  those  engaged  in  even  the  leading  branches  thereof  would 
transcend  altogether  the  scope  of  this  report.    It  deserves  to  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  mercantile  business  an  apprenticeship  ranging 
from  two  to  four  years  is  still  universally  required,  except  from  sont^  of 
tbe  better  families,,  who  have  acquired,  as  is  otten  the  case,  a  collegiate 
edncation ;  these  young  men,  having  usually  reached  sen  age  of  seven- 
teen to  twenty  years,  enter  a  mercantile  house  as  *'  volunteers,'^  demand- 
ing no  pay  and  not  unfrequently  paying  the  merchant  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  conversant  with  mercantile  afiairs  under  his  guidance.    The 
r^^ar  apprentices  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  ]>ay,  and 
^    are  required  to  work  very  hard,  and  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  they  being  the  first  to  come  or  commen^  and  the  last  to  go  or 
quit  work. 

WAGES  ON  STATE  RAILROADS. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  Prussia  are  now  owned  and  operated  by 
ibe  State.  The  persons  engaged  on  the  lines  are  all  uuitortued  and 
most  of  them  are  former  under-offioers  of  the  army.  The  mechanics 
onployed  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men  of  the 
diffBreot  branches  of  artisanship.  The  former  are  employed  by  the 
year  and  entitled  to  a  pension  for  themselves  in  case  of  disability  and 
for  their  family  in  case  of  death ;  the  latter  are  paid  by  the  dav  or 
week  and  may  be  discharged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The 
laborers  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  repairing  the  track, 
&c,  are  paid  (per  day)  as  follows: 

Ftei^t  men  at  station $0  52 

First  fir*  ight  man  (in  charge  of  a  gaog) 57 

Track  men r2 

Fiist  track  man 60 

The  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  are  current  in  the 

same  profession  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  employed,  which 

will  be  found  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed.     The  salary  of  the  ^'otlirers'' 

of  the  royal  railroads  centering  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  adjusted 

in  the  following  manner: 

The  officers  receive  a  fixed  8alar3%  which  is  increased,  while  th(\y  oc- 

I     cupy  the  same  rank,  up  to  a  certain  niaxinumi  amount,  according  to  the 

[    duration  of  the  service.    In  addition  to  this  they  receive  a  small  further 

I    amount  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  equalize  rents.    This  auiount  is  ad- 

f    justed  according  to  the  value  of  rents  in  the  different  citie>  or  towns  in 

jj    which  the  officers  live.     In  further  addition  to  this,  and  by  way  of  a 

^    stimulus  for  the  prompt  and  circumspect  performance  of  theii-  iluty,  the 

I    Oovernment  awards  to  those  to  whom  the  ruuuing,  care,  and  safety  of 

i    trains  is  intrusted,  such  as  engineers,  firemen,  brakeuien,  eondue.tors, 

&c»,  certain  annual  premiums,  adjusted  according  to  the  efiicienity  and 

fidelity  of  each  single  officer.    The  degree  of  efficiency,  and  henee  the 

amoant  of  premium  to  be  paid  to  edcb  indiyi<lual  officer  is  determined 

by  the  board  of  directors,  upon  the  report  of  the  officers  immediately 
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superior  to  the  officer  to  be  rewarded.    These  remarks  will  explain  the 
folio wiug  tables  of  salaries  paid : 


PAY  OF  TRAIX  OFFICERS. 


EniriDeeTS 

Supviiiitendent  of  train 

FieiL' lit  officer  .-. 

Conduclon)  * 

Fii  t'lucn 

Brakemeu 


$2!35  60  to  $4?8  40 
240  90  to  dL>l  30 
235  62  to  249  00 
185  64  to  235  62 
214  20  to  285  60 
1C4  22  to    235  ii2 


Hontal  aid. 


$14  28  to  $19  04 
4  70  to  19  04 
4  7(rto  19  04 
4  76  to  10  04 
4  76  to  19  04 
4  76  to  19  U4 


Premiama. 


$71  40  to  $119  00 
71  40  to  119  00 
71  40  to  95  20 
47  60  to  71  40 
47  CO  to  71  4ft 
47  60  to      71  40 


PAY  OF  TRACK  OFFICBES. 


Track  master..... 
Telegraph  guard 
Track  giiard 


Salary. 


$321  30  to  $464  10 
330  15  to  440  25 
142  feO  to  178  SO 


Rental  ai 


$14  28  to  $10  M 
14  28  to  10  04 
14  76  to    19  04 


PAY  OF  STATION  OFFICERS. 


Station  saperlntendent,  flrBt-rlaBS 

Station  HU])erintendent,  second-ciaas 

Secftion  inspectors ) 

ABsidtant  section  inspectors > 

Telegraph  operators s 

Wa^on-mast  ers 

Freight  clerks  and  cashiers ^ 


Salary. 


$490  80  to  $761  60 
428  40  to  490  80 

821  30  to  428  40 

249  90  to  321  30 
249  90  to  285  60 
571  20  to  761  (SO 


Rental  aid. 


$14  28  to  $42  84 
14  28  to    43  81 

14  28  to    42  84 

4  76  to    19  04 

4  76  to    19  04 

14  28  to    42  84 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  eonsider  the  estimate,  according 
to  which  about  2,500,000  of  people,  male  and  female,  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service  in  Germany,  as  exorbitant.  In  order  to  comprehend  this 
fact  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  Germany  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  servants  are  employed  in  a  family,  where  an  American  fam- 
ib^  of  equal  station  in  life  employs  one.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact, 
that  work  is  done  faster  in  the  United  States,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  more  practical  arrangement  of  houses,  kitchens,  rangp.8,  stoves, 
&c.,  and  partly  because  there  does  not  exist  in  Germany  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  of  limited  pretensions  to  education  any  aversion  to 
"  serving''  or  being  called  "  servants.'' 

All  these  domestic  servants,  be  they  hostlers,  coachmen,  butlers,  ta- 
ble-servants, housekeepers,  maids,  nurses,  or  kitchen  girls,  live  with 
the  family  which  employs  them,  in  the  middle  classes  in  the  same  iioiise, 
in  the  higher  classes  partly  in  the  house  and  partly  in  outhouses. 
Wages  vary  very  much,  not  alone  according  to  the  occupations,  but  also 
according  to  the  places.  In  large  cities  Sie  scale  of  wages  is  much 
higher  than  in  country  towns.  The  wages  of  females  in  this  line  of  work, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  range  from  $14.28  to  $71.40,  and  those 
of  males  from  $23.80  to  $95.20  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  strong  current  of  emigration  from  this  class  of  people 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  their  condition,  treatment,  and  pay. 
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STRIKES. 

ba6  only  been  in  recent  years  that  workmen  have  organized  snf- 
itly  in  Germany  to  influence  by  joint  action  in  any  manner  the 
mt  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  them.  Of  late  strikes,  organized  after  the 
[ish  and  American  methods,  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the 
,^r  cities,  and  I  have  found  to  my  astonishment  that  even  in  this 
try,  where  the  supply  of  labor  is  so  abundant,  these  strikes  have 
ftimes  been  successlul.  In  pursuance  of  the  receut  circular  of  the 
ikrtment  of  State  I  shall  more  fully  investigate  and  at  another  time 
rt  upon  the  organization  of  workingmen's  unions  and  guilds  in  Ger- 

SUMMARY. 

Bnmming  up  Anally  the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  condi- 
t  of  labor  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  the  province  of 
le  Nassau,  of  which  Frankfort  is  the  leading  commercial  city,  al- 
prh  Wiesbaden  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  government,  I  feel  jus- 
I  in  saying  that  while  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
irorking  classes  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  brought 
t  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  education,  by  the  increased 
ties  of  travel  and  intercommunication,  by  a  constant  flow  of  emi- 
OD,  carrying  off  the  surplus  force  of  the  country,  is  undeniable,  yet 
$  is  not  observable  any  mateiial  change  in  their  condition  since  1878, 
pt',  as  already  stated,  in  the  iron  and  coal  regions  of  Khenish  Prus- 
prhere  the  protection  aflbrded  to  established  industries  by  an  in- 
»ed  tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  enterprise  and  of  decid- 
improving  the  condition  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the 'work- 
conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  tables  hereto 
xed,  containing  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  numerous  branches 
Jostry  not  specially  referred  to  in  this  report. 

PERDmAND  VOGELER, 

Consul- General. 

iiTED  States  Consulate  General, 

FranJcfort-on-the-Mainj  June  13, 1884. 


1.  General  trades. 

Wageapaid  per  week  of  sixty -six  hours  in  Frankfort'On-ihe-Main, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

• 

Highest 

Average. 

BUlU>IKO  TOADIS. 
Avers .- 

$2  40 
144 

2  40 
144 
265 
1  44 

3  75 
3  75 
1  44 
290 

$7  20 
8  74 

7  20 

3  74 
6  85 

8  74 

4  75 

4  75 
3  74 

5  20 

$i  64 
2  20 

tti-eftrrioni 

II. 

4  64 

ndfim ■ ^....r 

2  26 

4  10 

ndAra > 

2  26 

1       ...«•««••••.•••»••••••«•••••••••••».•••.••.«••.•.•••.••••.••.••• 

4  25 

n... ................................................. ............. 

4  25 

odfisa....... -. 

2  26 

icn.  ••..*..•........•••......•...........•••..••■•■........•..... 

4  25 

MifttAIlto. ■.■.■....■■■............ 

,  2  00 

steTs 

264 
200 

680 
520 

3  60 

ten 

4» 

i 
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■4. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Frankfort-on-ike-Main — Continued. 


Occapations. 


OTHER  TRADES. 


Bakers  

Blacksmiths 

Sti-iki'i-8  (nsnally  boys) 

Bookbiudcrh 

Bi-ick-roakers. b. 

Bi"ewor» 

Biitofaers 

Braa»*foiiiideiii 

Cubmet  makei-s 

ConfectiuDers 

CigHr^mukera 

Coopfrs   

I)riTOTs: 

Di  aymen  and  teamstera 

CnVand  C4irriage 

Street  railway 

Strpet-railway  oondnotors 

D^ers 

Eiijtravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

HaTtei-ft 

Horart'Sboere .' 

Laborers,  nortera,  &c 

Liibogranhcrs '. 

Millwrisrbts 

Nail-makers  (band) 

Potters 

Print45rs  I... 

Saildlo  and  harness  makers 

Tauners. 

Tailors     

Telogi-apb  operators 

Tinsmiths 


Lowest 


$2  00 
2  16 


1 
2 
1 
4 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
68 
50 
75 
82 

40 
60 
38 
65 


Highest 

$i  00 

4  70 

1  50 

4  85 

4  65 

5  75 

8  47 

4  75 

4  10 

3  57 

4  18 

2  10 


285 
4  50 
360 
220 


2 
2 
2 

4 


85 
75 
00 
25 

3  50 

2  10 
290 

4  25 

3  75 
3  75 
2  75 
t 

2  50 


285 


385 
7  SO 

4  50 
880 

5  00 
3  50 
300 

10  00 
5  50 

3  25 

4  00 
0  00 
425 
4  25 
3  35 
t 

3  75 


Ave 


*  Are  paid  by  the  trip  and  hour. 


tSeeBailroada. 


11.  Factories,  mills,  &c. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  and  near  Frankfori-on-tke-M 
[Tar-color  Works  of  Meisler,  Lacins  ABriining  at  Hdchot-on-the-Main.] 


Employment 


Aver 


Mecbanicsl  workshop 

BIu(-)i  no  loninH 

Buildt  i-'h  Mliop 

Jlanlin-j: dcp  rtment. . 

AL..iiriu<>  I'artory 

j^iiiliuo  f.u't^jry 

Ac.ul  t'.ictruv     -   

]'avkiu<;  rooms 

Dye  rotuus 

Gonmsl  average. . 
Paper  mills 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  works.   , 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine- shops j  and  iron  works  in  fhi 

fort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 


Bmployment 


Itm  works.... 
Machine  shops 


Lowest 


98  60 
8  80 


Highest 


$5  75 
6  40 


Arm 


I 
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lY.  Glass  workers. 


ISiere  are  no  glass  works  within  the  consalar  district  of  Frankfort-on- 
he-Main.  From  the  statistics  carefully  collected  and  published  by  Pau  I 
kdlin,  of  Friedman,  I  learn  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  glass-worker 
lie  $3.79  per  week. 

y.  Mines  and  mining. 


W^§t8p€tidper  wwi;  of/orttf-eigki  hours  in  and  in  oonneeUon  Mnih  mines  in  Ehenish  Prtusia, 


Ooeapatton. 


Lowest. 


Hlgheft 


ATenge. 


#4  48 


ISM 


$4M 


VI.  Railway  emplot£s. 

W^mpaid  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  ahout  etdtionsy  aa  well  aa  those  engaged  on  the 
mgiaes  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4'<^»)i  ^  FrankforP^m-the-Main  distrioL 


OeeapsUaoa. 


Freiditeeii  at  atatlon per  day . . 

Viinfreightinen  at  etatiosr do 

Tnekmen do.... 

Tint  trackmen do.... 

THtaofltowB: 

Sagmeere .per  year.. 

Sqwriateodeitt  of  train do 

mickt  offioer do 

Cmdocton do — 

Hrenea ...do.... 

Mskemen  ............................................... ....do.... 

nwk  officers: 

Ttaekuaster per  year.. 

Tehnaph  ffnaard .-do 

Track  gnaid do..». 

■itioo  officers: 

8UtioD  raperlntendeot flratolaas.. 

tetini  saperintendent » MOOodelaM.. 

BMtaoD  inspector } 

^nbunt  section  inspector 5 

»legraph  operator 

wwD-master '. 

noght  darks  and  eaabiers 


Loweot. 


|3n  28 
320M 
811  78 
238  00 
206  06 
210  58 

335  66 
863  43 
147  56 

514  08 
442  08 

886  58 

254  66 
254  66 

686  48 


Highest. 


1666  44 
450  24 
864  14 
826  06 

876  04 
826  04 

488  14 

465  20 
197  54 

804  44 
642  74 

471  24 

840  84 
804  64 
804  44 


Ayen^e. 


fO  52 
57 
52 


468  81 
437  66 
837  96 
282  03 
821  35 
271  31 

409  36 
409  86 
172  60 

650  27 

402  21 

403  41 

297  50 
270  66. 
604  96* 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wag£& 

^^upaid  per  week  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  andfemaleSf  in  Frantfort-on-the- 

Main, 


Occupations. 


niBTORBB. 

ftrksfmale) 

Qsrks  (female) 

n  OFFICES. 

Book-keepers 

BDok-keepeiB*  assistants 

92  A— LAB 16 


Lowest. 


62  88 
1  92 


7  98 
288 


Hisheel 


$7  98 
4  80 


15  90 
7  98 


ATeragei 


$5  78 
8  36 


11  97 
5  78 
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X.  HOUSDHOLD  WAGES.    ' 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  koueehoJd  servants  (towns  and  dtUs)  m  Frankfari-<m'ike-MmM,' 


Oooopationa. 

Loweat 

Highest. 

'Avenifse, 

Goaclinieii 

000  00 
MOO 
15  00 

^$100  00 
00  00 
80  00 

180  00 

MbIa  hnnaA.iiArvilIltj( T--...r,T,,,.-    -t 

70  00 

Ff^mfilo  boniKHwrviiiitt t...,,      ,    .  - .  -^--    

25  00 

r 

*Inolading  board  anrl  lodging. 


XI.  AaRIOCLTUBAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  agriotUturdl  laborers  m  pnmnoe  of  Heseo-NoBsam,  wUhmU  hoaird 

and  lodging. 


Oooapations. 


Laborers  (field): 

Male 

Female 


0a34 
20 


Biglieet. 


00.80 
24 


Ul<7 


XII.  OOBPOEATION  EMPLOTfiS. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  I^nltf'orUom4he-Mmin. 


Oooapations. 


Mayor 

Forest  iiisp<x>U>r 

Secretary  of  the  city 

Recorder 

Librarian 

Re^strar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Bnililing  Inspectors 

City  treaenrer 

City  book-keeper 

G  ity  andi  tors 

City  school  snperiiitendent 

City  gardener ^ 

City  chief  of  flre  department 

City  tax  treasarer 

City  Huperlntendent  of  theaters 

Book-keeper  of  city  pawn  office 

City  marketmaater 

City  snrve^or 

City  statiMtician , 

City  asBistant  atatistloian 

Snperintendentof  cemetery 

City  weighers 

City  overseer  of  thepoor. 

City  tax  collectors 

City  Janitors 

City  foresters 

City  watchmen. 


Lowest 


$1,066  00 


8330  00 
888  00 
288  00 

210  00 


Highast 


11,228  00 


$480  00 
480  00 
300  00 
818  00 


'11^860  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

l,li8  00 

1,128  00 

1.082  00 

1,104  00 

1.104  00 

1,032  00 

1,082  00 

864  00 

86100 

880  00 

720  00 

744  00 

648  00 

720  00 

744  00 

64S00 

800  00 

612  00 

612  00 

408  00 


276  00 


*Aiid  dwelUng. 
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XIII.  OOYEBNMENT   EMPLOYES. 

Wage$  paid  per  ifear  to  employes  in  Government  deparfmenU  and  offiofy  exolueweof  Wad/ee- 
mem  and  laborerBy  in  FrankforUon^tke-Main^  proeinoe  of  Heeee^Naesau. 


OooapatioiiB. 


PivfideBt  of  province. 

ir  preside 
President  of  district . 


»re8idoBt 


Pretidait  of  royal  railroad  bosrd 

Prendent  of  oberlandjtertcht  (court) 

Judges  of  obeilandgericbt(ooart) 

Sicretarrof  oberlandgericht  (oonit) 

PtMscaong  attorney  of  oberlandt^erieht  (coortl 

Airiitant  proeecntine  attorney  of  oberlandgerioht  (ooiurt) . 

PkMid«nt  oriandgeriicht  (oonrt) 

JDdgmof  landeencht  (court) 

of  undgericht  (court) 


Prosecating  attorney  of  landgericbt  (oonrt) , 

Aaaiatant  proaeentSng  attorney  of  Undgeiioht  (court). 

Jodnsof  amtageridlt  (ooozt) 

Cki^ofpolioe 


P«llee  oomndaaloiMni. 


Lowest 


$1,000 


1,162 
500 


676 
500 


576 


576 


Highest 


$1,440 


1,684 
1.066 


1,440 
702 


1.440 


1.4f0 


*$6,000 

♦1,220 

*2,786 

♦2.880 

8,360 

1. 


2,068 

7«.0 

2,088 

1,000 


1,368 
578 
1,000 
*3,600 
1,020 
1,000 


*  And  suitable  dwellinc. 


XIY.  Labobebs  in  goybbnmbnt  employ. 


5y  iKe  tteek  of  sixty  hour  sto  the  laborers  in  Oovemment  empUpy  in  FranJtfori- 

on-the-Main, 


Ooonpations.- 


Lowsst 


$2  00 


Highest 


$8  67 


XV.  Pbintebs  and  pbintinooffioes. 


^iowing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-eix  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  prese- 
men,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Franltfort'On-the-Main, 


Ooenpattons. 


Lowest 


$8  25 
826 


Highest 


$6  71 
460 


$4  5$ 

878 
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iVioet  of  food  a/nd  lodgings  in  ike  di«irioi  of  FranJ^orUon-tke-Main,  Germany. 


OHOm, 


Boekenheim 

Dtos-on-the-Lahn 

Bsohwege 

Ftankfoit-om-the-llAin . . . 

Pulda 

Oehnhftnaen 

Qriesheim 

Hoffteismar 

CmmI 

Harbnrg 

Kied.... 

Binteln 

Balmftmtwoa-tlie-gliutlg. 

Soblierbaoh 

Wieabaden 

Winkel-on-the-BhSne 


$4  87 
8  82 
2«2 
8  82 
8  05 
8  06 
4  87 
282 
2  74 
2  88 
283 
8  26 
295 
2  74 
8  05 
480 


8  81 


Yictuals. 


I4 
«  o 


$545 

487 
828 


4 
4 
5 
6 


80 
87 
02 
45 
872 
8  72 
87 

eo 

87 

eo 

37 
58 
45 


4 
5 
4 
5 

4 
4 
5 


480 


$0  88 
77 
85 
82 
74 
85 
82 
72 
77 
85 
48 
77 
85 
85 
84 
77 


72 


i 

I 


$0  15 
,16 
14 
15 
14 
14 
13 
15 
18 
15 
15 
18 
18 
15 
14 
14 


14 


t 


$0  15 
14 
18 
18 
16 
13 
17 
14 
17 
14 
15 
13 
14 
15 
14 
16 


15 


$0  12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
10 
13 
12 
14 
12 
8 
13 
0 
0 
18 
10 


12 


#0  21 
17 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
20 
19 
20 
22 
22 
22 
20 
10 
17 


21 


permontli. 


$2  88 
1  88 


8  64 
8  80 

1  90 
3  80 

2  18 
2  88 
2  28 
288 


263 
380 


a 
e 


H  32 

2  18 


0  80 
4  80 
800 
480 

2  sa 

380 
324 
300 


312 
482 


401 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


JUBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  LINCOLN. 


1.  Bates  of  wages. 


The  answers  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  tables  herewith  in- 
closed, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them  here.  In  cases 
where  replies  are  not  given  the  request  for  information  has  been  re- 
fased. 

2.  Cost  of  living. 


Tn  reply  to  this  question  I  submit  the  following  table  of  average  re- 
tail prices  of  the  articles  of  food  commonly  consumed  by  the  cIms  in 
question : 

Beef per  ponnd..  fO  17| 

Veal do-...  16^ 

Mntton do....  17f 

Pork,  fresh do 19 

Ham,  smoked do 42f 

Batter do 29| 

Cheese do....  19 

Milk per  liter..  04 

Cofiee,  roasted per  pouDd..  331 

Coffee,  raw do 24i 

Syeflonr do 02i 

Wheat  floor do 03| 

Peas do 04i 

Beans do....  04^ 

Barley - do....  0*4 

Rice do 05| 

Salt do....  02i 

Potatoes do Oli 
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In  regard  to  rent,  the  price  of  rooms  in  a  large  building  inhabited  ex- 
closively  by  working  people  will  perhaps  give  an  approximate  idea. 

Here,' in  the  hoase  referred  to,  rooms  are  charged  for  according  to 
use,  which  is  reckoned  per  window.  For  example,  a  room  with  two 
windows  costs  $1.43  per  month ;  a  larger  room,  with  three  windows,  $2.14 
per  month,  and  so  on. 

These  figures  can  be  taken  as  indicating  average  prevailing  prices. 

A  weaver's  statement. 

A  weaver  in  one  of  the  cloth  mills  here,  whose  wages  amount  to  $3.67 
per  week,  a  married  man  with  one  child,  pays  $2.38  per  month  for  a 
large-sized  room,  $24  per  year  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  and  the 
balance  of  his  earnings  for  living  expenses. 

3.  Past  and  present  wages. 

Inquiry  in  many  reliable  quarters  enables  me  to  assert  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  tending  toward  an  in- 
crease. The  conditions  prevailing  at  present  vary  very  little  from  those 
existing  in  1878,  as  far  a^  I  can  learn,  otherwise  than  owing  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  protective  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1880. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  re- 
ferred to  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  branches  of  industry,  nota- 
bly to  the  iron  and  steel  interests. 

Thewagesof  labor  being  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned fact,  wages  in  those  branches  are  somewhat  bettered. 

Still,  during  the  same  period,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
been  lessened  and,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  the  rise 
in  wages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

4.  Habits  of  the  working  classes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  workingman  is  industrious,  frugal,  content 
wiUi  his  lot,  and  is  able  to  satisfy  his  wants  from  what  he  earns.  His 
wife,  inured  to  poverty,  bom  and  bred  to  hard  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
exereise  of  the  greatest  economy,  is  a  veritable  helpmeet  in  providiug 
the  simple  home.  The  workman  is,  as  a  rule,  steady  and  trustworthy, 
though,  I  fear,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prevailing  conditions, 
not  saving. 

This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  small  amount  of  his  earnings  and  the 
slight  opportunity  afforded  him  of  bettering  his  condition  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  the  population  in  general. 

He  is  also  hampered 'no  doubt  pecuniarily  by  the  large  progeny  which 
marriage  among  people  of  his  class  seems  invariably  to  entail. 

Although  this  latter  qualification  may  be  true  of  the  same  class  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doobt  that  official  statistics  would  confirm  my  statement,  that  here  the 
leeandity  of  the  order  of  people  in  question  is  something  marvelous. 

The  x>eople  of  this  section  of  country  are  greatly  inclined  to  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  naturally  the  class  in  question  shares  this  dis}>osition. 

The  evils  which  directly  affect  his  material  well-being  and  most  influ- 
nence  his  disposition  to  be  saving  are  consequent  upon  the  before-men- 
tioned characteristic. 
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The  great  number  of  holidays  on  which  work  is  necessarily  abstained 
from  and  the  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  dissipation  thereby  afforded 
lessens  not  only  the  means  of  saving  but  the  desire  as  well.  The  direct 
loss  of  wages  involved  thereby  is  also  a  great  misfortune  to  many,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

However,  the  frequency  and  number  of  these  resting  spells  and  op- 
portunities for  the  enjoyment  of  the  simple  amusements  prevailing  here 
tend  to  make  him  content  with  his  lot,  and  although  in  consequence 
thereof  the  "fretful  ambition"  which  would  tend  to  make  him  dissatis- 
Hed  with  his  condition  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort  is  destroyed, 
it  is  equally  true  for  the  same  reasons  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployer he  is  a  better  workman,  and  for  the  state  a  better  citizen. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned  as  influencing  his  character  as 
to  saving  will  apply  with  equal  effect  as  to  his  habits  for  good  or  evil. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  overindulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  class  the  world  over,  and  that  the  evil  is 
felt  here  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned. 

However,  owing  either  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  is  consumed 
here,  or  perhaps  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people,  the  evil  referred 
to  does  not  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  amount  of  crime  as  in 
some  other  lands.  The  greatest  misfortune  resulting  therefrom  is  the 
squandering  of  earnings  and  the  necessary  loss  of  wages,  owing  to  un- 
fitness for  work  consequent  upon  dissipation. 

5.  Feeling  between  employer  and  employi^. 

In  general  a  friendly  feeling  exists  between  the  capitalist  and  work- 
ingman,  which,  without  being  patriarchal  on  the  one  side,  is  seldom  dis- 
trustful on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  is  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general  and  of  the  classes  imme- 
diately concerned  in  particular. 

6.  Oboanized  condition  of  labor. 

In  this  section  of  country  no  trades  unions,  as  we  know  them  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  exist,  nor  are  there  any  organizations  of  capital. 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  and  inborn  antipathy  between  employe 
and  employer,  which  in  some  countries  appears  to  prevail,  is  unknowii 
here. 

Why  such  is  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  it  seems  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  superior  intelligence  of  the  classes  in 
question  here,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  any  especial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  laboring  classes  in  this  country  over  those  in  other  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  due  rather  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  result  of,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  military  training  of 
the  people,  and  the  somewhat  paternal  relations  existing  between  the 
governing  classes  and  those  governed. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  the  military 
service,  &c.,  from  a  politico-economic  standpoint,  they  undoubtedly  op- 
erate to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  one  sense,  in  that  they  create  one 
interest  in  which  every  person  feels  a  share  and  inculcate  a  respect  for 
for  law  and  authority  at  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  it  is  apt  to  abide. 

The  paternal  features  of  this  Government  are  probably  largely  de- 
pendent upon  this  great  military  organization. 

In  a  country  where  every  man  is  a  soldier  and  whose  ruler  is  the 
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actual  head  of  the  army,  the  GovemmeDt  must  neceesarily  do  what  it 
can  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  coDStituting  the  same. 

Here  the  laws  regulating  military  service  work  very  democratically^, 
leveling  many  distinctions,  and  create  at  least  one  interest  in  which 
employer  and  workman  may  participate  on  an  eqnal  footing. 

INSURANCE   AND   AtJOIDENT   LAWS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
iDsnrance  of  the  workman  against  accident  obligatory  npon  the  em- 
ployer. 

For  a  long  number  of  years  there  has  been  in  existence  a  law  creat- 
ing a  compulsory  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  workmen. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  capitalist  is  compelled  t4> 
contribute  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  workmen  each  week. 

The  workman  is  forced  to  pay  5  pfennige  per  week  upon  every  three 
iDark8  earned  (I  cent  on  every  71  cents).  In  case  of  sickness  the  work- 
man, for  the  first  fortnight's  time,  is  entitled  to  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
receives  free  medical  and  surgical  advice,  drugs,  &c.  Should  the  ill- 
0668  be  prolonged  over  two  weeks'  time  the  incapacitated  workman  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  this  fund  an  amount  per  week  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  earnings  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick. 

This  amount  he  continues  to  draw  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months'  tJme  if  necessary,  after  which  date  his  right  to  assistance 
ceases. 

One  might  suppose  this  arrangement  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  injury  of  the  capitalist,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  such  is  not  the 
case  here. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  table  which  explains  itself,  showing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  '^  fund  "  in  Aix-la  Chapelle  and  Burtscheid  : 

Swmmarjf  of  the  receipts  mid  disbursements  of  the  fund  for  the  reUtf  of  factorjf  hands  and 

laborers  at  Aix-la- Chapelle. 


Snaber  of  me^mb^rs 


ClftM  I. 


8.140 


fi««eiptB: 

Fald  hy  members  $17, 270  14!  $4. 826  47 
CoDtribatioiis  of 


emplojers 

iBterentaiid  other 
reeeipti 

Total  receiptH. . 


8,635  07 
2,656  33 


28.563  54 


CUf^uA     ^ 


1,690 


2,608 


15,820  29 
2. 413  23     2. 014  64 
615  03         845  23 


7, 856  63     9,  580  16       664  80,  2, 158  08 


Dteburw^mentfi : 

Paid  for  relief  ...'•  13, 444  64 

Doctors  and  sar-  I 
lEeooa*  billa  and  i 
other  ezpenaes  |  10, 025  54 

Coat  of  manage-  '  > 

nent 1,025  42        289  29 

Invalid  pensions.     2, 128  29     1,353  51 


3.946  43     4,155  59 


2, 532  57     8,  515  58 


368  60 
262  51 


Total  disbarse-  i 

ments 26.623  89     8,12180     8.302  18 

4 
of    receipts 

orerexpenditnres..     1,939  65 1,286  98 

Exeeas  of  expend! 


(area  o^er  reoeipta 


January  1.  1883. 
January  1,  1884. 


266  17| 


9.%  027  23  12,649  60|  16.666  72 
56,921  22|  12,383  52   17,953  70 


Class 
IV. 


Class 
V. 


380 


900 


$314  14  $1, 487  96 


Class 
VL 


2,466 


Class 
VIL 


1,160 


104  71 


495  96 


245  45       174  09 


$4. 967  66|  92, 149  16 
1.655  8»|    1,074  58 
562  75        778  24 


J 


86  79       816  07 


287  18 

96  96 
11  42 


484  35 


170  95 


5, 661  47 
5,860  44 


869  16 
268  95 


1.654  18 


203  85 


3,889  05 
4,092  80 


7, 186  301    4, 001  98 


3, 5a>  97,    2,  915  33 


1,994  11 
342  45 


1,717  93 


17,289 


$36,844  82 

17,294  10 

5,880  02 


60, 018  94 


28,948  92 


20,942  07 


5.920  53 


175  77       2, 569  U 
34  27;      3, 790  0(1 


4. 843  30;    56, 250  23 


1, 265  77' 


841  32 


4,876  ?0 
1,107  4» 


7,150  68   16,723  11   117,796  90 
8,425  39  15,901  731  121,528  «) 
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Smmmary  of  the  reompts  and  disburaements  of  th^e  fund  for  the  relUf  of  factory  Kand»  and 

laborers  at  Bwrtaohiid. 


DeMription 

'   ■  ■- " 

Kmnber  of  employfts 

If  umber  of  employen 

Sec^ptii: 

Sam  paid  by  employ6s 

Sam  paid  by  employwB 

Interest  and  other  receipts ■ 

Total  reoeipts 

Disbarsemente : 

Cost  of  management 

Money  assistaaoe  rendered 

Pbysfcians'chariiQa... 

Medloines  andourativea 

Total 

Jtesooroes: 

January  1. 1883  -.  

January  1,  1884 ^ 


Factory 
hands. 


3,180 

47 


16.814  58 
8.404  07 
8,884  83 


18.004  18 


875  56 
5,886  10 
1.223  80  I 
2. 078  87 


0,564  88 


20,266  21 
28,068  07 


121 
76 


$301  « 

150  81 

880 


46151 


42  00 

818  57 
58  84 
65  1« 

478  57 


181  U 
160  It 


7.  Strikes  and  courts  of  arbitration. 

Id  consequence  of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  be- 
fore indicated,  strikes  are  of  very  seldom  occurrence,  and  when  they  do 
occur  prove  oi  short  duration.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  parties  mentioned  there  exists  a  so-called  "  Gewerbe-Gericht,"  con- 
^  sisting  of  twelve  judges,  all  of  whom  must  be  employers  taken  from 
different  branches  of  industry,  and  a  clerk,  who  is  learned  in  the  law. 
Three  of  the  above  named  sitting  at  one  time  constitute  a  competent 
tribunal  for  the  purposes  of  arbitration,  but  where  an  agreement  cannot 
be  effected  seven  judges  must  decide  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  francs  the  judgment  of  this  oooit 
is  final ;  in  other  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  so-called  ^^  Handels-Grericht" 
Gases  can  be  brought  before  this  tribunal  without  the  payment  of  any 
costs,  and  the  parties  concerned  appear  personally  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  attorney.  This  excellent  institution  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  I^apoleon  I,  which  was  retained  after  the  province  became 
Prussian,  and  has  proved  a  competent  means  of  settling  differences  am- 
icably between  the  classes  in  question. 

8.  Frbkdom  tn  food  purchases. 

No  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  imposed  by  the  employer  as  to  where 
theiremploy^s  shall  spend  their  earnings,  either  as  regards  the  neoes- 
saries  of  life  or  anything  else. 

The  laborer  is  paid  his  wages  weekly^  and  in  the  current  money  of  the 
realm,  subject  only  in  this  city  to  the  discount  of  5  pfennige,  equal  to  1 
cent  on  every  71  cents  earned,  which  is  paid  into  the  "relief  fund'' 
already  described. 

9.  OO-OPBRATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

This  question  has  been  partly  answered  already  in  the  replies  gives 
to  the  foregoing  interrogatories. 
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10.  Genbbal  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

« 

The  general  condition  of  the  workingman  here,  to  a  casual  observer, 
certainly  seems  a  wretched  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  long  hours 
of  work,  the  low  wages,  the  slight  opportunity  afforded  for  saving,  and 
the  small  chance  of  bettering  his  condition. 

His  moral  and  physical  condition  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  bad, 
and  the  influences  which  surround  him  on  the  whole  are  good. 

As  has  been  seen  already,  a  relief  fund  is  established  for  his  aid  in 
time  of  sickness.  Savings  banks  well  and  honestly  conducted  encourage 
him  to  lay  aside  something  for  f  u  ture  necessities.  A  law  recently  passed 
compels  his  employer  to  insure  him  against  accident,  and  the  compul- 
sory educational  law  has  furnished  him  in  his  youth  with  the  means  of 
employing  his  mental  faculties  to  some  extent. 

Then,  too,  the  family  ties  are  strong  with  this  class,  and  if  children  are 
accounted  as  a  i)0or  man's  blessing  tiie  laboring  man  in  this  vicinity  is 
well  off  indeed. 

At  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year  one  of  the  class  referred  to 
b^ns  work,  and  marries  generally  between  the  time  he  is  twenty- seveo 
and  thirty  years  of  age. 

On  the  average  each  family  counts  four  or  Ave  children,  and  it  is  very 
aeldom  that  one  finds  families  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  offspring. 

In  the  case  of  a  workman,  married,  in  a  needle  factory  here  earning 
(i.28  a  week,  for  seventy  hours'  work,  $2.38  is  paid  per  month  for  ren^ 
117  to  $19  during  the  year  for  clothing,  71  cents  taxes,  and  the  rest  for 
ordinary  living  purposes. 

A  ** spinner"  in  a  cloth  mill  here,  thirty- nine  years  of  age,  married, 
with  three  children,  a  daughter  of  eleven  years,  two  boys  of  eight  and 
six  respectively,  earns  on  the  average  $4.40  by  piece-work  weekly  in 
stxty-nine  hours. 

Out  of  his  earnings,  he  pays  $2.62  per  month  for  rent  of  two  rooms, 
$12  per  month  for  living  expenses,  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights ;  $1.90  per 
month  fbr  clothing,  and  71  cents  per  year  for  taxes. 

His  daily  fare  consists  of:  Breakfast,  coffee,  with  black  bread  and 
batter  and  a  little  white  bread;  dinner,  a  good  soup  of  meat,  potatoes 
or  some  other  vegetable^a  small  piece  of  meat  with  potatoes  and  occa- 
nonally  another  vegetable:  in  the  afternoon,  coffee,  with  bread  and 
batter,  and  for  supper  bread  and  butter  or  potatoes.  As  it  will  be  seen, 
he  is  able  to  save  nothing. 

Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  with 
like  results. 

Ab  a  rule  the  workman  spends  all  he  earns  in  the  support  of  himself 
and  &mily,  and  regulates  his  domestic  economy  according  to  the  wages 
paid  him. 

11.  Safety  of  employes. 

Such  regulations  as  are  here  referred  to  are  generally  matters  of 
government  or  police  control,  and  vary  according  to  circumstances.  As 
a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  factories  here  are  compelled  to  be 
famished  with  iron  stair-cases  running  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
from  the  uppermost  story  to  the  ground. 

In  the  cases  of  mines,  government  inspectors  see  to  it  that  all  neoes- 
saiy  precautions  are  taken  against  accident. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  employers  about  here  insure  their 
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workmeu  against  accident,  ou  their  own  account^  and,  as  before-men- 
tioned, the  state  has  recently  made  the  same  compnlsory. 

12.  Political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  worki^gman. 

« 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  political  rights  are  limited  by  his  pecuniary 
means,  or  rather  lack  of  means. 

The  privilege  of  voting  for  different  public  officers  is  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  taxes  to  city  or  state. 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  workmen  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  they  have 
but  little  voice  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  rated  higher  than  the  second  division  in 
the  so-called  "  Glassen-steuer  "  are  compelled  to  pay  state  taxes.  The 
great  mass  of  the  workingmen  pay  only  a  ^^  communal"  tax. 

13.  Causes  leading  to  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  this  immediate  vicinity  is  not  large  comimred 
with  that  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  country.  Here,  undoubt- 
edly, as  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  the  compulsory  military  laws  influ- 
ence some  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration,  however,  at  this  point  I  should 
think  rather  to  be  due  to  lack  of  employment,  owing  to  periods  of  over- 
production and  consequent  temporary  stagnation,  and  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent excess  of  supply  of  labor  over  the  demand. 

Many  are  drawn  over  the  sea  by  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone 
before,  whose  place  of  residence  influences  the  emigrant  in  his  choice 
of  one. 

The  great  mass  leaving  hei*e  is  comi)osed  of  laboring  men  from  tlie 
agricultural  districts.  As  to  trades,  &c.,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
branch  is  represented  more  than  another. 

Female  labor. 

1.  Number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  your  district  in  indi- 
vidual pursuits: 
In  this  city  there  are  employed  in— 

Cloth  mills 4,000 

Cigar  factories 1,  IfiO 

Needle  factories CfiO 

Card  factories 42 

Carton  factories SO 

Total 5.932 

2.  Minimum,  maximum,  and  avebage  wages. 

Minimam $1  43 

Maximum 2  86 

Average 2  14 

3.  HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

In  general  ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 
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4.  Moral,  aiw  phtsioal  condition  of  employes. 

Qenerally  speaking,  good,  the  workiDg-women  living  in  the  country 
aboot  the  city  being  particularly  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  of  them 
oontinue  their  employment  after  marriage. 

5.  Means  provided  for  improvement. 

For  those  women  li\dng  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  who  return  to 
their  homes  on  Saturday  night,  the  employers  have  instituted  a  sort  of 
lodging  house,  where  they  can  obtain  decent  beds  at  a  reasonable  price^ 
and  where  they  can  employ  their  spare  time  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 

of  eooking  and  other  handiwork  pertaining  to  the  housewife. 

» 

6.  Means  provided  for  safety  in  oase  of  accident. 
The  same  as  provided  in  the  case  of  male  operatives. 

7.  Provisions  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures. 

The  same  as  in  the  case  of  men  }  the  provisions  of  the  '^  relief  fnnd,'^ 
as  before  given,  apply  with  equal  effect  to  male  and  female. 

8.  Wages  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  tendency  is  rather  toward  an  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  female 
labor,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  The  employment  of  women  has  supplanted 
that  of  men  in  some  branches,  notably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
'^  power-loom,"  and  this  has  affected  the  wages  of  men.  Still  the  money 
earned  by  the  women  ordinarily  is  turned  into  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily, BO  it  works  no  great  evil. 

9.  Education  among  the  women  employes. 

Owing  to  the  compulsory-educational  law,  which  compels  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  these 
operatives  can  nearly  all  read  and  write. 

Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  in  the  main  good. 

Children  of  female  operatives,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  attend 
adiool,  are  taken  care  of  during  the  working  hours  in  sort  of  '^  nurseries'' 
ibr  a  very  small  sum  per  day. 

After  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  both  boys  and  girls  must  at- 
tend school,  which,  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  cannot  a£ford  to  pay 
anything,  is  not  only  free,  but  books  as  well,  and  every  thing  pertaining 
■eoessary  to  their  course  of  instruction. 

Boys  are  taught  gymnastics  and  girls  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  in  addi- 
tign  to  the  ordinarv  branches  of  study. 

GEO.  P.  LINCOLN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aix-la-OhapeUej  September  6, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Aix-la-CkapeUe, 


• 

Oocapatioiu. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATwafs. 

BUILDniO  TBADI8. 

Brioklayera 

•8  81 

Hod-oanien - «. 

a  u 

MaBonB 

93  57 
2  14 
2  57 
2  14 
286 
286 
2  14 
286 
2  14 
286 
286 

71 
867 
2  14 
286 
2  14 

71 

71 
286 
8  67 
8  57 

71 
2  14 
a  57 

71 

2  14 
2  14 
286 
262 
8  57 
8  67 
286 

2  14 
286 

3  67 
142 
8  67 
2  14 
2  14 

$4  28 
286 
428 
286 
3  57 
3  67 
280 
367 
286 
3  57 

3  57 

•2  14 

4  76 
286 
8  57 
286 

•2  14 
•2  14 

3  57 

4  28 
500 
3  57 
2  86 

5  00 
*2  14 

2  86 
286 

3  57 
286 
428 
500 
3  67 
286 
3  57 
5  00 
2  14 
428 
286 
500 

Tendon 

Plasteren - 

Tendon 

filaten 

Boofen 

Tendon 

Pltunbon 

Ami^tlVnt* r ;....-...r-....-,...r..r-..«... 

CarDonten 

Oas-fltten » 

OTHBB  TSADI8. 

Baken 

Blaoksmitha < 

Striken 

Bookbindon.... 

Bre  wen 

BnUM)*fOTtnden .r.'.r-rr.-....'.T,-'.^.. -..,... 

Confectionen 

Cuopen - 

Tlifltil^rtt    ,      .           ......   ........ T 

T^mymen  and  toamiitmi. 

^ 

Street  nllwava 

Kngraven 

•»«••• •■•••• 

Gardenen .....^......... 

Hone-ehoen 

Laboren,  norten.  Stc 

Millwrients 

Potten 

8  11 

Prmten 

286 
286 
286 
286 
880 

500 
3  67 
428 
428 
S  57 

RMdi<i  and  ^meaa  maken 

Tanoen... •.... 

Tinsmiths 

t.gr 

*With  boatd. 

n.  Factories,  mills,  &g. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  woolen  mills  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 


Ooeapations. 


Head  raiser... 
Under  raiser.. 
Washeroff... 
Teaale  setter. 

Stoker 

Enidneer 

Mifier 

HeadmlUer.. 

Brasher 

Head  pressor. 

Prooser 

Headentter.. 

Cotter 

Catter(lad).. 
Head  bnrkir. . 

Boiler 

Headtentarar 


Average. 


$3  09 

1  43 
8  09 

90 
64 
00 
88 
28 

2  14 
893 

14 
00 
14 
10 
88 
48 


1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 


Ooeapations. 


Tenterer 

Head  stamper 

Stumper 

Head  dyer ... 

Dver , 

Sizer 

Warper 

Winder 

Timer 

Fattier 

Willeyer 

Spinner 

Pieoer 

Feeder 

Fonman 

Power-loom 
Hand'losm  weavvr 


HI* 

8» 

su 

in 

2« 

49 

314 

14 

ill 

tir 

Iff 

8ir 

19 

iir 

$m    t 

8«     1 

ftH     f 
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nL  FOXJNDRIBSy  MAGHINESHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Wagmpmd  per  week  im  fcmndHM^  fliacJbiii0-«AofM,  and  inm  worit  in  Aix-la-CkapeUe. 


OceapAtfcnis. 

i 

LOWMI 

HIgheal 

$8  67 
428 
286 

17  14 

M^^^ 

6  71 

^/^^ngf  ,,^ 

8  67 



VI.  Bailway  employes. 


wetk  to  railway  employ  A  (ihoM  engaged  about  stationSf  ae  well  m  those  en- 
the  eagmee  and  cars,  Unemenf  railroaa  laborers,  fc,)  in  AtaD-la-Chapslle, 


* 

Arenigltm 

$6  66 
4  76 
6  71 
428 
624 
8  83 

Oooupttdons. 


Laborers 

Switchmen  . . 
Brakemen  ... 
Train-nutker. 
Ticket^eller. 
Cashier 


Arerage. 


$8  88 
8  81 
8  09 
600 
666 
524 


IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  im  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Aiz-UhCkapelle, 


Oooapatlona. 


Higfaest. 


$4  28 
2  14 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offioes. 


shawksg  the  wages  paidper  week  to  printers  (oompositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers, 

fe.)  in  Aix-la^Chapelle, 


OcCTipattona, 


Lowest. 


$8  67 
8  67 


Highest 


$5  00 
600 


Arerage. 


$5  00 


AliSACE-IiOBBAIKE. 


RBPOET  BY  00NSX7L  BALLOV, 


NUMBER  OF  WORK-PEOPLE  IN  ALSACE. 

In  the  year  1880  employment  was  furnished  to  90,682  people  in  the 
vannfactorieSy  workshops,  &c.,  of  Alsace,  each  of  which  gave  employment 
fcover  ^ve^  people,  and  in  the  same  year  86,637  people  fonnd  work  in  the 
>&aller  workshops  and  in  various  trades,  industries,  &c.,  exclusive  of 
ftoee  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  giving  a  total  of  177,320  work- 
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iog  men  and  women  engaged  in  labor  by  the  different  industries  and 
trades.  Of  this  number  90,683  were  males  and  32,529  females.  At 
present  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  number  than  in  1880.  The 
industries  of  Alsace  have,  in  the  main,  prospered  of  late,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  cotton  factories. 

Working  people  consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  are  bom  resi- 
dents and  who  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents  before  them,  and 
those  who  come  here  in  busy  times  seeking  employment,  which,  when 
obtained,  is  always  recompensed  by  better  wages  than  can  be  obtained 
in  other  sections  of  Germany,  which  can  readily'  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  following  statements,  showing  the  wages  paid  to  working  men  and 
women  in  Alsace  at  the  present  time,  with  those  paid  working  people 
in  other  sections  of  Germany : 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  MODERN  WORKMEN. 

In  former  times — up  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 — the  division 
of  the  burghership  into  guilds  was  a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  im- 
poverishment and  the  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  There 
was  a  sort  of  familiar  bond  between  master,  workman,  and  apprentice; 
they  belonged  to  a  class;  they  had  common  interests  and  a  solid  esprit 
de  carps;  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  exerted  a  wholesome  restraint  pro- 
motive of  a  certain  respectability.  Yet  this  system,  which  has  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  master  and  workingmen  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  Ix^n  swept  away  by  the 
hurricane  of  modem  liberal  ideas.  It  hindered  the  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Better  roads  increased  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  soon  steamboats  and  railroads  shortened  distances  to 
an  undreamed  of  degree.  Steam  power  and  machinery  in  a  great  many 
branches  supplanted  craft.  Obscure  villages  and  towns  rose  sometimes 
rapidly  to  renown  and  prosperity  through  the  excellency  of  their 
fabrics.  Yet,  though  many  an  artisan  of  the  old  school,  proud  of  his 
skill  and  dexterity,  sunk  to  the  level  of  almost  a  laborer,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  condition  of  working  people  of  sober  habits,  loumey- 
men  as  well  as  laborers,  is  not  worse  than  before.  But  the  subverting 
politico-social  notions  that  are  current  among  those  classes  in  most 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  inordinate  longing  after  enjoyment,  an  undue 
love  of  dress  and  luxury,  with  some  want  of  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  the  envy  of  their  superiors,  the  spirit  of  indiscipline^ 
all  characteristics  of  our  epoch  and  not  shar^  by  the  working  people 
alone,  unbalance  their  minds  and  render  them  unhappy,  dissatisfied, 
and  unruly.  Aiid,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Central  Euroi^e  the  harsh- 
ness of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  most  cases  the  journeyman  me- 
.  chanic,  and,  more  still,  the  laborer,  only  lives  from  hand  to  month, 
happy  ^ven  if  he  succeeds  in  that.  He  hardly  ever  cau  lay  up 
sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  have  ever  so  little  a  hoard  for  old  age  or 
for  his  family.  When  he  dies  he  leaves,  if  not  debts,  in  nearly  every 
case  want  and  deprivation. 

In  Alsace,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  picture  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  dark.  In  this  district  manufact- 
uring industry  was  started  under  good  auspices  and  has  taken  a  de- 
velopment rarely  suri)assed.  Few  countries,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  have  so  many  varied  and  flourishing  industries. 
This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  capable  men  who  introduced  manu- 
facturing industries  into  Alsace  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  tbe 
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first  half  of  this.  They  established  their  inaDufactories  iu  the  very 
beet  manucr  and  used  the  most  perfect  machinery  then  extant. 

They  knew,  moreover,  how  to  conciliate  their  interest  with  that  of  the 
onmerons  men  and  women  they  employed,  and  they  treated  them  with 
great  kindness.  Discipline,  of  coarse,  there  is,  and  must  be,  but  the 
operatives  have  the  feeling  that  their  employers  take  no  undue  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  they  therefore  respect  them. 

The  Alsatian  working  population  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  those  who  succeeded  iu  starting  and  raising  the 
different  industries  of  Alsace  to  such  a  his^h  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
therefore  they  yield  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  masters  who,  on 
their  hand,  show  practical  sympathy  and  kindness  to  their  workmen 
and  their  families.  That  spirit  of  envy  which  throws  such  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  other  parts 
of  Central  Europe  does  not  exist  in  Alsa<;e. 

These  satisfactory  relations  explain  also  why  socialism,  which  un- 
balances the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  it  keeps  the  better 
ftitaated  classes  of  Europe,  as  it  were,  in  a  constant  uncomfortable  state 
of  saspense,  never  took  root  in  Alsace.  The  workmen  know  too  well 
that  their  own  personal  interest  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  industry.  They  know  that  in  order  to  in- 
rare  the  success  of  industry  in  general,  as  well  as  their  own  well-being, 
there  must  be  a  strong  scientific  organization  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent men  of  intellect  and  manifold  knowledge,  and  that  a  mere  work- 
man, or  an  association  of  workmen,  could  not  but  fail  producing  the 
desiied  effect.  Thus  their  good  sense  saves  them,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployer8,  much  trouble  and  uupleatsantness,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  and 
money.  * 

STRIKES. 

In  the  year  1870  there  was  a  general  strike  among  the  working 
cUasea  in  Alsace;  this  happened  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement 
<tf  the  Franco-German  war.  It  was  aroused  by  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon ill,  and  was  purely  political  and  religious.  The  social  question 
vas  not  brought  into  consideration.  It  lasted  only  two  weeks,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  strikers  resuming  work  at  the  former  wages. 

^ce  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  there 
kaTe  been  no  strikes. 

HABITS  OF  THE   WORKING   GLASSES. 

Aa  is  ever^  where  the  case,  Alsace  contains  good  and  bad  workmen ; 
flome  spend  their  earnings  in  the  wine  and  beer  houses,  thinking  only  of 
^e  pleasure  so  obtained,  recklessly  squandering  their  hard-earned 
vages  and  in  many  instances  spending  the  mone^^  which  is  sadly  needed 
ftthome  to  support  wife  and  children.  This  is,  I  am  informed,  rather 
ificreasing  than  decreasing,  the  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  being  a 
strong  inducement ;  but  in  this  respect  Alsace  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers  of  Germany.  Workmen 
vho  lead  a  quiet,  sober,  and  industiious  life,  can  and  do  get  along  very 
oonfortably,  as  their  wants  are  few,  and  in  cases  where  husband  and 
»ife  are  not  blessed  with  too  many  children  to  provide  for,  and  when 
tiiey  are  both  able  to  work,  they  are  able,  by  strict  economy,  to  lay 
bathing  aside  for  old  age. 

Nevertheless,  when  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
^  the  United  States,  the  balance  is  by  far  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the 
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following  figures  will  sufficiently  render  apparent.  The  joumejmaa 
with  family  in  the  United  States,  if  sober  and  steady,  when  he  intelli- 
gently applies  his  earnings,  is  able  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age, 
and  without  very  great  effort  will  succeed  in  becoming  owner  of  a  com- 
fortable house ;  while  even  in  Alsace,  ^he  average  workman  finds  it 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  can  barely,  t.  e.j  only  with  great 
effort,  keep  above  water. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  intermission  of  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  at  8  o'clock  for  breakfast.  The  work  is  resumed  at  half 
past  8  and  continues  until  noon.  From  12  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner 
hour.  From  1  the  work  goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  in- 
termission for  a  short  meal  at  4  o'clock.  Many  workmen  have  the  bad 
habit  of  taking  in  the  early  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  shop  or  the 
jRactory,  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  which  costs  2  cents. 

MEALS. 

Breakfast  consists  generally  of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat 
bread  and  one  or  two  raw  onions  with  salt.  Dinner  is  usually  composed 
as  follows:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly;  better 
situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  gener- 
ally soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of  onions  and  a  little 
butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  Whei\  the  meals  are  brought  to 
them  in  the  shop,  or  factory  by  their  wife  or  a  child,  soup  is  not  conven- 
ient and  they  have  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  carrots, 
boiled  or  stewed,  either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Married  journeymen  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays, 
but  even  on  that  day  not  regularly.  Farinaceous  food,  such  as  dump- 
lings, macaroni,  &c.,  are  much  liked,  and  in  winter  rice  is  a  staple  arti- 
ele  of  consumption,  also  barley,  peas,  boana,  and  lentils,  but  these  latter 
more  seldom,  the  prices  being  higher. 

All  Alsatians  eat  more  bread  than  the  other  Germans  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations.    Bread,  therefore,  and  mostly  wheaten  bread  of 
good  quality,  is  the  principal  article  of  food  at  every  meal.    Sometimes, 
in  cases  of  need,  bread  and  potatoes  are  the  only  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  it  is  customary  for  workmen  to  eat  a  large  piece  of 
bread.    Some  drink  also  half  a  pint  of  beer,  costing  2  cents,  but  this  is 
not  allowed  in  many  shops.    Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock, 
and  consists  either  of  soup  (without  meat),  for  instance,  potatoe-soup,  or 
of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with  salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese,  called 
^'  white  cheese,"  bought  on  market  days  only  of  peasants  and  made  of 
sour  milk.    It  is  seasoned  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, caraway  seeds,  and  chopped  chives — a  very  palatable  dish.    Some- 
times sausages  and  bread,  or  cheese  and  bread. 

Women  and  children  take  very  often  coffee  and  bread  for  sujiper,  tbe 
same  as  for  breakfast. 

HOW  A  STRASBURG  PLASTERER  LIVES. 

The  following  interview  held  by  me  with  a  plasterer  of  Strasboig 
will,  perhaps,  better  explain  the  condition  of  the  average  tradesmen (» 
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Alsace.  It  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stone-catters,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  &c.,  as  the  wages  vary  but  little  and  the  mode  of  living  be- 
ing the  same : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  T — A.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  in  your  business f — A.  I  am  a  plasterer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  Yes ;  a  wife  and  five  children  (the  oldest  thirteen  and 
a  half  years,  the  youngest  6ne  and  a  quarter  years  of  age). 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  get  a  day  ? — A.  Eighty-three  cents. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  f — A.  Eleven  hours ;  in  snm- 
mer  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m. ;  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  to  H  p.  m. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  yon  allowed  for  meals.  Give  number  of  meals  a  day. — A. 
Oar  first  breakfast  is  taken  before  work  commences ;  the  second  breakfast  or  luncheon 
between  9  and  10  o'clock;  we  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  an  hour  for  that ;  we  take 
dinner  at  12  o'clock  and  can  rest  until  2  o'clock.  We  take  supper  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished. 

Q.  Can  you  support  yonr  family  on  such  wages,  and  does  your  wife  earn  any- 
thing?— A.  lean  support  my  family,  although  with  great  difficulty:  but  my  wifs 
earns  about  28  cents  per  day.    She  is  a  laundress,  and  my  oldest  daughter  helps  \^et. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  you  and  your  family  amount  to  in  a  year? — A. 
If  we  are  healthy,  about  $357.15. 

Q.  What  are  your  yearly  expenses  f — A.  Rent  of  four  rooms  in  a  hack  street  fourth 
story,  $45.25:  clothing,  $47.02;  food,  $19Q.48:  fhel,  $38.10;  beer,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  oat«ide  the  house,  $11.90;  schooling  for  two  children,  $9.52 ;  contingent  ez- 
peDsea^  $9.52.    Total,  $352.39. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist? — A.  Our  breakfast  consists  of  rolls 
simI  cofiee ;  dinner  consists  of  soup,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  three  times  meat  per 
wfek. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  wages  ?— A.  No ;  the  children  cost  too 
much. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  ALSACE. 

The  prices  of  the  necessanes  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace 
are  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Price. 


WIma  bread: 

FlnCoiuJity perponnd.. 

SecoMqasuty do 

Ifiiedbmd  (rye  and  wheat)  do 

IkovB  bread do.... 

Beef: 

Strioin do 

Ordiaery do. . . . 

•  VittOB do 

▼«il do.... 

Fwk do  ... 

^•B ....do  .. 

Duo do....' 

^«M  (tkim  milk) do.... 

JWa*o«« do 

»* do  .. 

|c» per  dozen.. 

«tter(firerfi) per  poond . . 

53k per  quart.. 

Firtt  onaHtr. ....'.  .per  pound. . 

.   Seooaaqoauty do — 

sm^^...:..;...... do... 

^ctQdeam per  qnart.. 


03} 

03 

024 


40 
18 
23 
18 
18 
20 
08 
06 
02 
10 
24 
25 
08 

10 
09 
08 
07 


Articles. 


PowU per  pair.. 

Geeee per  pound.. 

Dncke do — 

Cabbage do 

Tomipa do 

Carrots do.... 

Caaliflower do ... . 

Cberriee do... 

Strawberries do... 

Gooseberries do... 

CarrantB ^^ do... 

MacaroDi do... 

Oatmeal fL do... 

Pearl  barley do... 

Dried  peaa  and  beans do. . . 

Coflf^ do... 

Candles .do... 

Soap do . . . 

Tea do... 

Common  table  wine : 

White i»er  quart. 

Bed do... 

Beer do.  .. 


Price. 


$0 


10  to 

03  to 
07  to 
10  to 

04  to 

03  to 


$0  75 
24 
26 
02 
02 
02 
05 
06 
20 
07 
12 
14 
08 
05 
06 
30 
17 
10 
00 

18 
M 
06 


The  working  classes  get  good  sound  beef  for  soup  costing  10  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  much  fat  and  cartilage  about  it  and  it  has  not  such  a 
good  appearance  as  the  first  quality  of  beef.  Horseflesh  is  eaten  by 
f^me  and  can  be  had  for  7  jot  S  cents  a  pound.  It  enters  largely 
kU)  the  composition,  together  with  beef  and  pork,  of  sausages.    These 

dosages  are  nevertheless  Very  popular,  although  every  one  is  aware 

that  they  contain  horseflesh  more  or  less. 
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TjDTDarried  journeyinen  can  get  well  prepared  dinners  cleanly  r 
at  ^^  popular  restaurants"  (Yolkskucbej,  established  by  pbilantl 
societies  for  providiug  wholesome  fopd  at  the  cost  price  to  the  wo 
classes,  at  the  following  rat^s  per  portion: 


Articles. 

Price. 

Articles. 

» 

1 
Bread  (alanre  oieoe) 

OentM. 
1 
2 
3 

1 
Meat i 

Beefaoup 

Wine 

Beer 

...perg^lass.. 
do.... 

Yeget4i>bios 

OHILDBEN. 

Children  are  required  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirt' 
year  inclusive,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  much  help,  but  in  cases  i 
the  parents  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  they  are  often  oh 
to  work  after  school  is  dismissed,  or  at  times  of  school  vacations, 
school  taxes  are  as  follows :  40,  30,  20,  10  cents  each  month,  acco 
to  t{je  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

Some  parents  take  pride  in  paying  the  full  tax  of  30  or  40  c€ 
month.     Others,  by  applying  to  the  municipal  authorities,  who, 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  if  finding 
worthy,  the  tax  is  reduced,  or  entirely  remitted  if  the  family  be  i 
really  indigent. 

HOUSE  BENT. 

This  item  of  expense  in  a  working  man's  life  varies  consideral 
Alsace.  In  the  city  of  Strasburg  a  family  of  from  four  to  eight  pe 
can  find  homes  according  to  their  means  and  necessities,  in  back  sti 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  at  a  rental  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  qu; 
Back  rooms  can  sometimes  be  obtained  a  trifle  cheaper;  it  depends  n 
however,  upon  the  location.  In  some  streets  from  three  to  five  r 
can  be  had  on  the  second  floor  at  a  rental  of  $9  to  $11  per  qu] 
Workmen  having  steady  employment  in  a  factory  or  workshop  foi 
venience  sake  obtain  roomrt  in  the  inmmediate  vicinity  of  their  pla 
work,  if  possible,  often  paying  more  than  they  can  really  afford  on 
account;  while  otheis,  such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
sometimes  have  rooms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  good  h 
can  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure,  say  from  $40  to  $60  a  year,  and  ^ 
a  small  garden  spot  is  included  where  vegetables  can  be  grown,  f 
however,  are  very  seldom  to  be  had, 

I  have  visited  several  of  these  workingmen's  homes  in  the  ci 
Strasburg,  and  although  situated  in  narrow,  not  over-clean  streets 
generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  whei 
surroundings  were  of  the  poorest  description,  I  invariably  found  t 
although  my  visit  was  entirely  unexpected,  neat  and  tidy  in  appean 
and  totally  at  variance  with  what  one  would  expect  from  the  oa 
surroundings. 

In  the  city  of  Mulhausen  rents  are  about  the  same  as  in  Strassh 
in  narrow,  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets,  families,  from  six  to  a  dozen  )>e 
are  crowded  into  lodgings  of  three  or  four  rooms  including  the  kite 
which  is  invariably  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  these  lod{ 
they  must  pay  from  $6  to  $10  per  quarter. 
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In  the  year  1853  a  society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Mulbansen,  its 
Eoembers  bein^  composed  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills,  oue  of 
the  principal  movers  in  the  enterprise  being  Mr.  Jean  Dollfas,  who  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition,  . 
materially  and  morally,  of  the  working  people  of  Alsace. 

Mr.  Engle  Dollfus,  also,  was  very  active  in  all  enterprises  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  last  year,  the  working  people  lost  a  friend  indeed,  and  one 
whose  place  it  would  be  hard  to  fill.  The  object  of  this  society,  which 
has  been  perfectly  realised,  was  to  build  houses  for  family  u^e,  only  one 
family  in  a  house,  granting  them  long  time  to  pay  for  them,  and  selling 
them  at  the  actual  cost  price,  including  interest,  which  according  to  a 
rule  of  the  society'  must  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
sales  were  made  ou  these  conditions :  Good  order  and  cleanliness  al- 
ways to  be  maintained;  houses  cannot  be  sold  by  purchasers  until 
they  have  been  owned  by  them  ten  years  ;  no  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  rented  to  another  family.  Sales  were  made  by  a  first  payment  of 
from  $50  to  $60  down,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser ; 
the  remainder  is  paid  by  regular  installments,  at  the  rate  of  from  $4  to 
$5  j>er  mouth.  They  generally  become  owners  of  their  houses  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  .years.       « 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety  six  houses  built  by  this  society  have,  up  to 
this  lime,  become  the  property  of  workingmen.  These  houses  consist 
of  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  including  kitchen  and  cellar.  A  small 
plot  of  laud  is  always  in  front  of  the  house  and  is  utilized  in  various 
ways.  In  this  way  many  people  have  been  able  to  provide  themselves 
and  families  with  good  substantial  built  houses,  who  under  former  cir- 

eomstances  could  not  have  done  so. 
The  following  shows  the  average  percentage  of  expense  in  a  mechanic's 

household:  Food,  60  percent.;  clothing,  17;  fuel,  3J;  light,  IJ;  rent,  7; 

furniture,  1;  sundries,  10;  total  100.  ^ 

For  households  having  to  dispose  of  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  year,  it  is 

admitted  that  they  spend:  For  food,  50  percent.;  clothing,  20;  fuel, 

4;  light,  2;  rent,  11;  furniture,  2;  sundries,  11;  total  lOO. 
The  expenses  for  food  in  a  workingman's  family  maj''  be  averaged  in 

alike  manner:  Bread  and  flour,  35  per  cent.;  milk,  butter,  and  lard, 

18j  meat,  15 ;  vegetables  and  fruit,  16 ;  fermented  beverages,  8;  spices 

and  condiments,  8;  total,  100. 

AID  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  mechanics'  aid  societies  in  Alsace.    The  members 
pay  from  6  to  10  cents  a  week,  and  in  case  of  sickness  and  incapacity  for 
k  labor  they  receive  from  35  to  50  cents  a  day,  gratuitous  medical  assist- 
ance, and  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  medicine. 
:     In  ease  of  death  the  widow  receives  about  $30.    There  are  similar 
;  societies  for  women.    So-called  maternal  societies,  which  furnish  linen 
^  and  necessaries  to  women  having  their  third  child.    Nearly  every  factory 
in  Alsace  has  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  oi)eratives  who  may  become 
unable  to  work  through  disability  from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  physician  and  medicine  are  i>aid  out  of  the 
fiind.  The  following  method  in  vogue  in  one  of  the  large  textile  factories 
^  iere  will  illustrate  the  general  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  A 
^fond  is  established,  to  which  all  workmen  contribute;  its  purpose  is  to 
I  assure  to  all  members:  (1)  In  case  of  illness,  medical  and  pharmaceutic 
aid,  free  of  expense;  (2)  daily  a  certain  sum  in  case  of  inability  to  wock^ 
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caused  by  sickness;  (3)  payment  of  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  regulated  by  the  -wages  earned.  The 
operatives >are  divided  into  three  classes: 

The  first-class  pays  $2.85  each  year ;  the  secoud  -class,  $1.95 ;  the  third- 
cla^s,  60  cents. 

The  l>ooks  are  kept  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  This  method  is 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  owners  have  access  to  the  books  of 
the  fund,  and  understand  perfectly  its  condition^  and  in  case  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  overdrawn  always  subscribe  enough  to  make  good  the  deficit; 
this  however  is  very  seldom  necei«sary. 

Owing  to  certain  peculiar  laws  there  are  many  impediments  to  mar- 
riage amou'g  the  working  classes;  for  instance, a.  workman  born  in  one  of 
the  communities  cannot  without  formal  authorization  marry  a  female  who 
is  not  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  if  the  laboi*er  does  not  purchase 
the  right  of  citizenship  lor  his  wife  and  children  the  alliance  is  cousidereir 
null  and  void  by  the  community.  From  this  state  of  affairs  result  many 
illegal  marriages  and  thousands  of  illegitimate  births.  The  French  Code 
is  still  in  use  in  Alsace,  and  does  not  remove  these  difficulties.  There 
are,  however,  two  charitable  organizations,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Oatholio,  their  object  being  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  illicit 
households  by  furnishing  them  free  of  e:g}ense  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  documents  necessary  for  the  lawful  celebration  of  marriages. 
Since  these  societies  have  been  established  the  difficulties  have  greatly 
diminished.  So  much  so  that  instead  of  legitimizing  about  five  hundred 
children  each  year,  prior  to  1867,  last  year  only  about  one  hundred  were 
legitimize  by  this  means. 

CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.  There  are  no  co-operative  associations  in  Alsace.  In  the 
year  1876  a  co  operative  society  was  organized  in  connection  with  a 
large  cotton  factory ;  it  was,  however,  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
dislike  among  the  operatives  to  patronize  it,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence but  a  few  mouths  when  it  was  abandoned.  Since  then  there  has 
been  none  established,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  Napoleon),  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  millionaire,  or 
as  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Every  Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter,  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  exist  in  this  district.  The  tend- 
ency of  Government  is  quite  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  Imperial  Government  in  Berlin  and  the  Beichstag  are  dis- 
cussing measures  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  those  measures 
will  also  be  for  the  benefit  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  are  very  rare  indeed,  the  utmost  precaution  being  taken 
against  them.  There  is  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  Mulhausen,  in  which  twenty-five  firms  are  represented.  They  have 
printed  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  various  departments 
rules  to  be  followed  by  the  employ^  for  the  management  of  the  differ- 
ent machines,  and  a  violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  is  severely 
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punished.    The'following  are  samples  of  some  of  them  observed  in  the 
cotton  mills: 

Stl/'tKiimg  looms. — The  looms  mast  oot  bo  set  in  motion  hy,  any  person  but  the  con- 
ductor himself,  ir  he  is  absent  the  piecer  may  do  it.  Before  moving  the  loom, 
the  condoctor  must  call  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  attention."  While  the  machine 
IS  in  motion  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  every  workman  :  (1)  To  clean  the  movement, 
the  interior,  or  the  carriage;  (2)  to  take  the  cover  of  the  gearing  off;  (3)  to  enter 
the  space  between  the  cylinders  and  the  carriage.  The  cleaning  of  the  bobbins 
must  be  done  only  when  the  carriage  is  about  three-fourths  outside  of  its  case,  or 
stand.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  place  a  ladder  against  the  transmitter.  If  a 
strap  is  out  ef  its  place,  the  piecer  must  take  a  pole  furnished  with  a  hook  to  replace  it. 

T^an^miiier.'— It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  clean  the  transmitter,  while  in  motion, 
with  cloths  held  in  the  hands.  The  beams  and  pulleys  must  be  cleaned  by  means  of 
s  brash  with  a  long  handle.  Also,  wheels,  supports  and  cushions  must  only  be  cleaned 
irhen  the  machine  is  not  in  motion.  During  the  hours  of  rest  no  workmen  are  al- 
k>wed  to  go  near  the  transmitter  unless  authorized  by  the  overseer. 

Spindle  frames. — It  is  expressly  forbidden,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  to  clean 
the  beams  moving  the  spindles  and  bobbins.  These  parts  must  be  cleaned  by  brooms, 
lo  denning  the  spindles,  the  small  boards  which  cover  them  must  be  lifted  one  after 
the  other.  If  the  movement  is  cleaned,  the  wheels  and  straps  must  first  be  taken  off. 
It  is  also  forbidden  to  cbanse  the  pinion  or  any  part  of  the  gearing.  If  the  foreman 
intends  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pinion  he  must  first  give  notice  to  the  bob- 
bin-winders. 

CardtTS. — While  the  cards  are  in  motion  every  workman  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
clean  any  part  of  the  card  by  means  of  cloths  held  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  between 
the  comber  and  breaker.  In  order  to  take  the  grease  or  dust  off  from  pulleys,  <sovers, 
&€.,  be  must  take  a  Ion  ^-handled  brush.  The  putting  into  motion,  the  stopping  of 
the  cards,  and  the  greasing  of  the  machine  must  be  made  by  the  sharpeners.  Work- 
men are  positively  Forbidden  to  touch  the  straps. 

FIBES. 

Fires  of  any  magnitude  are  very  rare.  The  buildings  are  constructed 
very  solidly,  and  are  seldom  more  than  three  stories  in  height.  Cot- 
toD,  woolen,  and  silk  mills  are  generally  ftt)m  two  to  three  stories,  and 
often  the  different  departments  are  in  separate  structures.  Reservoirs 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  water  are  constructed  upon  the 
top  floor.  The  water  in  these  reservoirs  is  reserved  for  fire  purposes 
I  only.  Hydrants  are  in  each  department,  always  connected  with  hose, 
[  ready  for  immediate  use.  Fire  escapes  are  always  constructed  on  the 
oot^ide  of  the  building  and  extend  nearly  to  the  ground.  During  the 
Bight  watchmen  patrol  the  buildings.  Some  extensive  concerns  have 
a  paid  corps  of  firemen,  in  connection  with  good  fire  apparatus.  These 
firemen  have  no  other  duties  than  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fires  and 
extinguish  them  when  discovered.  All  departments  are  connected  by 
electricity  with  the  head(iuarters  of  the  fire  brigade. 

In  these  large  mills  fires  occur  at  times,  but  they  are  invariably  ex- 
tin^lshed  with  a  small  amount  of  damage.  Such  a  complete  organi- 
zation is  naturally  quite  expensive,  but  not  as  much  so  as  it  would  be 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  wages  paid  are  smaller.  Extensive  estab- 
'hbments  where  such  a  system  as  above  described  is  in  use,  prefer  it  to 
carrying  heavy  insurance,  claiming  that  it  is  in  the  end  more  profitable. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Females  are  not  given  employment  in  the  public  ofQces  of  Alsace- 
lorraine,  and  very  seldom  are  they  employed  as  clerks,  copyists,  &c., 
ij  private  oflBces.  They  are,  however,  largely  engaged  as  cashiers  and 
laleswomen  in  stores  of  every  description. 

The  working  hours  are  generally  from  7  in  the  forenoon  until  12,  and 
fkom  2  in  the  afternoon  until  the  closing  of  the  estabb'shment  in  the^ 
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•eveDiog.  On  Sundays  they  are  generally  required  to  work  firom.  2 
p.  m.  until  7  in  the  evening.  A  few  establishments  remain  closed  all 
day  on  Sundays.  They  are  all  large  establishments  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  male  or  female  superintendent.  They  are  apparantly  al- 
lowed more  liberties  than  the  saleswomen  in  dr^'-goods  and  fancy-goods 
stores  in  the  United  'States.  When  not  engaged  in  attending  upon 
■customers  they  are  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  are  generally  engaged  in 
knitting  stockings  or  with  some  article  of  sewing  or  fancy  work.  They 
are,  however,  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive  to  customers.  They  have 
half  a  day  free  every  two  weeks. 

Household  servants  are  very  plenty,  the  supply  always  exceeding  the 
demand.  They  are  kept  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  must  do  all 
sorts  of  drudgery ;  they  are,  in  fact,  maids  of  all  work. 

The  wives,  daughters,  and  servants  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
work  very  hard  indeed;  they  sow  and  reap,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  males,  and  their  row  is  hoed  as  well  and  quickly  as  a  man  can  do 
it.  They  toil  early  and  late.  No  work  appears  too  hard  for  them 
within  the  possibilities,  and  the  men  evidently  think  that  all  things  are 
possible  with  them,  for  they  are  certainly  allowed  to  do  a  man's  worL 
The  wages  received  by  females  in  their  different  occupations  wiU  be 
found  under  the  appropriate  head. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  United  States  has  not 
been  very  large,  and  has  beeir  mostly  confined  to  peasants  who  have 
sufiFered  from  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  Many  of  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  their  example  incited  relatives  and  friends  to  do  likewise. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  iceek  of  aixiy  howra  in  Strasburg. 
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288 
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IfqAnnft     

in 

Tenders % 

in 

Pl&stereni 

4« 

Tenders 

SM 

Slaters -.-..•. 

Boofpra 

......  •>•* 

Tenders 

.  ......... 
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Wag€9  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hanra  fit  Sira$burff — Continued. 


OoGopatJoiLB. 


Bi7nj>nio  TBiJiKfr-CoDtlniied. 


adctaats 
Iters 


OTHER  TBAUIS. 


anitb*  , 
rikerm.. 
ioders  . 
oakeiB 
ra 


foaiidera. 
st-maken 
sUoDers.. 
loaken  .. 

r» 

t 


nymeii  and  teamaten. 

kb  and  earriage 

r«etrailwayB 


Ten 

Den 

r» 

iihoen 

sra 

en,portox«,  &o 

craphen 

takers  (hand)  . . 


Lowest 


$4 

2 
8 

4 


00 


28 


8  48 
8  10 
8  67 
8  40 
67 
00 
00 
00 
67 
3  36 
3  23 
8  48 
3  86 
3  70 
i  15 


4 
6 

4 
4 
4 


3  70 


6 

4 


00 
28 


8  67 


4 
8 

4 


15 
67 
28 


8  00 
4  67 
885 
8  28 


Highest 


$4  27 


6  70 
590 


4  28 
8  57 

5  70 


684 


583 

4  40 

5  70 


ATenige^ 


4  10 
362 


484 


6  15 
6  45 


00 
10 
85 
43 
43 


4  00 


$4  18 


4  75 
5 


8  88 
8  33 
4  63 


409 


4<01 

4  20 

5  18 


366 
8  55 


423 


6  21 
6  01 
4  52 
8  83 
6  06 
4  21 
6  00 


3  64 


II.  Factories,  mills,  ScO. 

Workmen  employed  in  a  large  tannery  at  Barr  receive  per  day  of 
ive  honrs  the  following  wages :, 


Ocoapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

BSXS  •••••>••.••••••••.•.•.•••..••••••••••••..••..•..••..._...•.... 

$0  76 
67 
63 
50 

$0  06 
76 
70 
66 

$0  86 

tn 

71 

bands 

66 

aoD laborers ... 

62 

Workmen  employed  in  the  chemical  factories  at  Mulhansen  receive 
day  of  eleven  honrs :  Lowest,  45  cents ;  highest,  65  cents ;  average, 
eots. 

he  wall-paper  manufactories  of  Tiirkheim  and  Eixheim  pay  the  fol- 
ng  wages  per  day  of  eleven  hours :  Foreman,  $  I ;  printers,  92  cents ; 
ravers,  85  cents ;  engineers,  80  cents ;  laboriug  men,  60  cents. 
ie  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  vary  somewhat, 
bausen  pays  the  highest  wages,  Golmar  and  Miinster  less,  while  the 
I  in  the  Vogesen  Valleys  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  require  the 
atives  to  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  while  in 
lansen  they  work  only  eleven  hours,  and  in  Oolmar  and  Miinster 
ire  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 
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The  following  tables  will  show  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  ii 
cotton  mills  at  the  pi^sent  time : 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  facloHee  or  mills  m  Jlsaoe-IfOrraine, 


OopnpatioDB. 


COTTON  WBAYIMO. 

Orerseeifi : 

Foremen ^ 

Bresaeni,  men  — ,. 

Warpers^  women 

Seelors,  women 

Weavere,  men 

Weaver*,  women ^ 

Bobbin-winders,  children 

COTTON  BPnonNG. 

Foremen  to  spinning 

O-vereeers 

Tenders  of  steun  engines 

Packer  of  spindles . , ■ 

Firemen 

Watchmen 

Oreasera 

Condactors  of  self-acting  16oms 

Sharpeners  of  cards ^,. 

Beaters,  men 

Carders,  men 

Tenders  of  spindle  frames 

IMvers 

Cleansers  of  cards 

Laboring  men 

Strippers,  men 

Tiere,  men 

Draw'fkttme  tenders,  girls 

Combers,  girls 

Tenders  of  beaters 

Beaters,  women 

Tenders  of  cards 

Bobbin-winders,  children 

COTTON  PSIKTIHO. 

Engravers 

Printers  on  rollers 

Color-mixers — ..- 

Printers  on  wood ^ 

Printen'  assistants , 

Apprentice^ 


Lowest 


$6  00 
5«8 
566 
8  30 
3  12 
2  76 
2  40 
1  80 


6 
6 
6 
4 

4 
4 
4 

a 

4 

i 


00 
00 
03 
60 
80 
80 
30 
00 
10 
36 
3  48 
2  88 
8  00 
70 
30 
2  52 
2  84 
2  84 
2  34 
80 
92 
80 
68 


2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


690 
468 
4  68 
4  08 
2  M 
2  00 


Highest. 


16  95 
6  20 
6  00 
3  72 
348 
8  42 
8  13 
2  04 


7  20 
6  80 
6  50 
6  00 


At 


5 
5 
5 
5 

4 
4 

4 
3 


10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
50 
32 
90 


8  60 
8  90 
3  00 
2  64 
2  58 
2  40 
284 
2  40 
204 
2  10 
180 


WOOLEN  HILL  IN  ALSACE. 


Oocnpations. 


Wool  and  cloth  dyer  overseers,  men 

Second  hands,  men 

Overlookers,  men 

Common  hands,  men .' 

Wool  carding,  men 

Secopd  hands,  men 

Spinning  overseers,  mm 

Spinners,  men 

Weaving  overseers,  men 

Second  hai^ds,  men  .  ..^ 

Weavers,  men 


Average. 

$8  50 

8  50 

8  80 

2  30 

8  60 

4  00 

7  20 

460 

4  76 

3  80 

4  50 

Occupations. 


Shearers,  men 

Dressers,  men ^. 

Engineers,  men 

Firemen,  men..^ 

Laborers,  men 

Wool-sorting  overseers,  women 

Soiters,  women 

Wool  picking  overseers,  women 

Tenders,  children 

Mole  fixers,  children 

Reelers,  children ... 


Ave 


BIBBON  FACTORY.* 


Overseers 

Weavers,  men  . . . 
Weavers,  women 

Dyers 

waipers 


$6  60 
4  86 
4  38 
4  80 
3  60 


Folders .  ■ . 
Preparers 
Smoothers 
Beelers . . . 


*  ATorage  wages  paid  per  week  In  a  ribbon  fiuitory  at  Giebwefler. 
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.  m.  Foundries,  maohini^-shops,  and  iron  works. 

paid  per  tceeh  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  mackine-ahopa,  and  iron-worka  in  Strat' 

hurg. 


Oooupationfl. 

Lowest. 

HiKhesl 

Avenge. 

sto 

14  60 

$7  20 
6  12 
600 
5  40 
4  52 
4  20 

$5  85 

4  20 

5  10 

orken - - 

IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 

ire  are  two  extensive  manufactories  of  watch  and  spectacle  glasses, 
.n  extensive  manafactory  of  chemical  apparatus  (glass)  and  hollow 
il  ware ;  tbey  all,  however,  refused  to  give  me  any  information  in 
1  to  the  wages  paid  their  employes. 

VI.  Railway  ehploy:£s. 

paid  per  week  to  railwajf  employ^  (those  engaged  about  aiaUons,  aa  well  aa  thoae  en- 
gedon  the  enginea  and  carat  tinemenf  railroad  laboreray  ^c.)  in  Alaace-Lorraine, 


Ooeupatioxia. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Avenge, 

on............. - .••... 

$5  40 
8  70 
6  90 
467 
4  12 
426 
4  26 
8  15 
2  70 
2  86 

16  05 
6  10 
0  00 
6  06 

5  10 

6  36 
586 
4  00 
8  38 
400 

(5  72 

n 

4  40 

n.......... 

8  25 

t....... ..................... ...... .............. ...... .......... 

5  36 

4  61 

4  81 

wn...... 

4  81 

rf  ttreetHsroMinm 

8  57 

nlkera 

3  04 

I................ 

8  46 

ttoinga  of  the  baffgasemen  depend  upon  the  nnmber  of  pieces  of  baggage  they  handle  eaoh 
by  are  entitled  to  60  pfennigs,  or  12  cents,  for  every  piece  of  baggage  thevnandle.  In  the  smaller 
stations,  where  baggagemen  do  not  earn  much,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  passengers, 
)  sa  additional  pay  of  20  c^its  per  day. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


9 paid  per  month  in  aiorea  (wkoleaale  or  retail) ,  to  maUa  andfemalea,  in  >8traaburg. 


Occupations. 


BAXKB, 

k 

ants 

ies ..... 

DBT  GOODS  BTOBBS. 

I,  men 

Bpers^  men.". 

rs,  women. 

.women 

spers,  women........ 

1 

nen 

FAKCT  ABTICLBS. 

sen 

iris,  apprenfices 

LADm*  VUKKIBHIKOS,  PKB7UMBRT,  KTC. 

oea ...>.: 

irU 


Lowest. 


#48  60 
48  10 
23  00 
21  00 


87  50 
85  70 
48  60 
24  00 
23  00 
17  40 
14  50 


15  00 
5  00 


18  60 
5  00 


Highest 


$120  20 
73  50 
62  50 
38  10 


60  50 
42  10 
60  00 
42  10 

37  40 

38  10 
30  00 


28  60 
10  00 


24  60 
950 


Ayerage. 


$84  40 
58  30 
42  75 
29  50 


49  00 
38  00 
64  80 
33  05 
80  20 
27  75 
22  25 


2180 
7  50 


19  05 
726 
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X.  HOUSBHOLD  WAOES. 


Wages  paid  to  h0u$ekold  icrvania  (iatona  and  diiee)  in  AUace-Lorraine. 


Oooapatlons. 


6«rvftDtgirU per  quarter.. 

Nnrses do.... 

Chambermaids do.... 

Cookti       d do  ... 

JLauDdresses  .V...,. per  day.. 

Ironers .' do 

Manglora do — 


Lowest. 

Highest 

^00 

$14  80 

14  30 

18  40 

835 

13  20 

14  80 

31  50 

86 

47 

33 

43 

88 

47 

$1190 

16  85 

10  77 

2440 

41 


XL  Agbiculttjeal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in   Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 


Ocoapations. 


Farm  laborers # per  jeor. 

Servant  J3;irl8 ..do... 

Day  laboiTrs per  day. 

Day  laborer  during  harvest do . . . 

Do ; do... 

Wino  presBcrs do... 


•$07» 
•30 
tli 
tfiO 


3 


"*  And  board  and  lodging, 
t  With  board. 


t  Without  board. 

\  With  tioard  and  one  gallon  of  wine  per  day. 


XII.  Corporation  employiSs. 

Wa>ges  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Strasbtirg,  Alsdce. 


Occnpations. 


Clerkain  the re/^stry  office 

Octroi  em  ploy  68 

City  gardeners  for  the  public  parks 

Their  helpers 

Overseers  of  streetcleaning  — ' 

Street-cleaners,  men 

Street-cleauors,  women 

Drivers  of  water-carts 

Overseers* .• 

Laborers* 

Men  in  the  Strasbnrg  water-work  department 

Men  who  regulate  the  supply  of  w^»r 

Street-lamp  Ughters 

Day  laborers,  such  as  pavers,  Sco 


Lowest 


Highest 


Aveaga 


$7  00 
580 


$12  25 

11  60 

4  70 

3  15 

5  70 

8  10 

2  30 

8  10 

660 
4  00 

4  60 

4  00 

2  85 

380 

*  For  laying  gas  and  water  pipes. 

XIII.  Government  employes. 

Wages  pai    per  month  to  employes  in  Qovemment  departments  and  offices,  ea?cZtutM  rf 

tradesmen  and  laborera,  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 


Oocnpations. 


Clerks 

Copyists 

Messengers 

Policemen 

Gendarmes 

Foresters  (lodging  ftee). 

Tax  assessors 

Postmen 

Custom-house  employes. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4160 

$63  80 

35  70 

45  66 

30  80 

40  20 

81  20 

83  75 

82  40 

85  70 

28  00 

80  00 

26  80 

86  00 

15  20 

20  15 

86  20 

48  10 

AtsfSf* 


S5SI 

S4T 

S4« 
2fSI 
1141 
17  « 
»ll 


J 

4 


Tradesmen  and  laborers  employed  by  Govenmrant  reoelve  the  saine 
when  employed  by  private  inaivlauals. 


In 
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XV,  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Rf  ihowUtg  ikp  wagn  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers,  compositors,  press- 

men,  proof-readers,  ^c,  in  Strasburg, 


*    I 


Occapatioiis. 

ATorase. 

kd«n L - 

$7  29 

Una 

0  40 

_  -  . .       t. 

• 

2  7f 

2  04 

BABMEH. 

REPOBT  BT  CONSUL  SCHOENLB. 

introductory. 

n  after  the  overthrow  of  the  fendal  institutioDS  in  the  European 
ries.  the  condition  of  the  modern  state  Governments,  and  the 
ed  money  transactions  in  the  commercial  world,  led  gradaally  to 
ntific  and  methodical  investigation  of  economical  affairs.  Thif 
pt  disclosed  a  vast  and  interesting  field  for  the  research  of  the 
Important  questions  concerning  the  commercial  and  trade  inter* 
;  between  the  different  nations,  the  diversified  industries,  and  the 
>n  of  the  now  free  workingman  to  his  employer,  and  the  status  of 
iboring  classes  in  general.  The  discussions  on  these  economio 
ODB  have  step  by  step  shaped  themselves  into  a  regular  and  scien- 
fstem,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  science  of  national  economy.  It 
baud  its  way  from  the  scientific  sphere  down  to  the  workingmen's 
I,  whence  it  emerged  as  the  great  labor  problem,  so  that  today  the 
t  overshadowing  question  in  all  civilized  countries  turns  o;i  the 
iment  and  application  of  an  adequate  adjustment  of  a  reasonable 
of  remuneration  to  the  laborer  for  his  labor,  with  due  regard  to 
terests  of  the  employer.  Science  has  not  yet  found  a  solid  basis 
general  and  fixed  rule  of  the  movements  of  wages,  and  by  the 
iar  nature  of  the  subject-matter  such  a  rule  will  very  likely  never 
ablished.  All  definitions  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  scale  of 
)  have  proved  gratuitous  and  infensible.  Leaving,  however,  this 
sting  topic  to  the  examination  of  economical  writers,  and  turning 
professed  object  of  the  circular,  I'shall  arrange  and  systematize 
^port  in  strict  compliance  there  with,. and  endeavor  to  present  a 
let  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of  labor  in  this 
Iar  district,  and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  Germany. 

MALE  LABOR. 

lowing  the  instructions  and  directions  laid  down  in  the  circular 

I  take  up  the  several  questions  in  their  succession  and  append 
spouses  thereto. 

RATES  OP  WAGES. 

bo  this  interrogatory  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report,  will  fur- 

II  the  information  attainable  on  this  subject.  The  material  and 
or  these  tables  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  are  based  on 
lal  inquiries  in  the  different  factories  and  on  interviews  with  rep- 
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reseDtative  and  trustworthy  workingmen.  They  embrace^  not  only  the 
rates  of  wages  raling  in  this  consular  district,  but  also  the  average 
wages  paid  in  Prussia  and  in  the  whole  Gterman  Empire.  These  tables 
present,  therefore,  a  special  as  well  as  general  view  of  the  several  feat- 
ures of  the  Grerman  labor  market. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

Food. — As  a  rule,  the  laboring  clashes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a 
comparq^tively  meager  and  scant  diet,  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  of  an  inferior  mate- 
rial. 

On  week  days  their  breakfast  generally  consists  of  coffee  of  a  very 
poor  quality  and  of  potato  and  brown  bread,  their  dinner  of  beans  or 
peas  cooked  in  fat,  or  of  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  of  potatoes  with  a 
fat,  and  onion  sauce,  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  fish,  or  common  sau- 
sage, or  of  ^'  Pauhaas,^  a  dish  prepared  of  buckwheat  flour  and  sausage 
broth  or  other  fatty  substances.  At  6  o'clock  p.  m.  there  are  vespers, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  or  goose-fat ;  and  for  supper 
coffee,  and  potatoes  frjed  in  rape-seed  oil,  are  usually  dished  up.  On 
Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  generally  of  better  quality  and  greater 
variety.  The  breakfast  on  Sundays  consists  of  coffee  and  white  bread; 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  sausages  and  bread  and  brandy  are  served  for 
luncheon.  For  dinner  beef  soup,  beef  meat,  and  potatoes;  for  vespers, 
coffee  and  white  bread;  and  for  supper  generally  potato  eakes  are 
dished  up. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  common  laborer's  family  enjoys  the  luxury  of 
meat  only  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sundays.  On  holidays  the  bill  of 
fare  is  generally  the  same  as  on  Sundays. 

Clothes. — The  clothing  of  a  laborer's  family  is  of  cheap  and  ordinary 
material,  and  made  almost  without  reference  to  taste.and  fashion.  The 
clothes  for  the  ohildren  are  generally  patched  up  from  remnants  of  their 
parents'  clothes.  On  week  days  women  and  children  frequently  are 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  in  summer  they  go  barefooted.  The  cost  of 
a  laborer's  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  for  cloth- 
ing of  every  kind,  averages  from  $35  to  $40  a  year. 

RenU, — Workingmen's  families  usually  live  in  tenement  houses,  and 
occupy  two  rooms  and  a  portion  of  a  common  cellar.  The  number  of 
families  varies  from  8  to  12.  The  rooms  are  generally  low  and  not  very 
spacious.  Bent  is  paid  either  monthly  or  tri -monthly,  and  averages 
from  $28  to  $34  a  year.  Contracts  for  rent  are  generally  made  for  a 
year,  with  the  condition  that  notice  to  quit  has  to  be  served  by  either 
party  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

The  household  furniture  is  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  ar- 
ticles; of  comfort  such  as  the  average  American  workingmau's  family 
enjoys,  the  German  workingman's  family  has  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Table  A  presents  a  statement  of  the  average  retail  prices  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  living  in  this  district. 

Table  B  shows  the  average  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent,  fuel,  and 
light  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  consular  district. 

Table  G  exhibits  the  retail  prices  for  food  and  light  in  Prussia  and 
the  German  Empire  in  1882. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

When  the  last  labor  report  in  1878  was  prepared,  business  was  diiU 
and  a  general  depression  was  heavily  weighing  on  all  industrial  branches; 
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ft  great  stringeucy  existed  in  the  money  market,  wages  bad  touched  bot- 
tom, and  thonsands  of  laborers  were  loitering  in  forced  idleness.  Since 
1881  business  bad  slowly  recovered,  money  became  easier,  and  wages 
rose  gradually,  and  at  th^  present  time  almost  all  workiugmen  are  em- 
ployed, if  not  at  full  time  and  uninterruptedly  during  the  wbole  year, 
ftt  least  to  sucb  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  privation  from  their 
doors,  and  the  price  paid  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  also  de- 
clued,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  articles  of  food  is  now  within  the 
purchasing  )>ower  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  following  table  points  out  the  fluctuations  of  wages  and  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  period  of  1876-1884 : 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 


OccapatioD. 

Increase. 

Docreaac. 

Hoars  of 
Labor. 

T^pdeiB 

RHKNISH  PBUfieiJL. 

Percent 

Percent 

\.... 

7 

li 

Cabinet  TOftknB . .  > 

ir 

Lorkmitiha ....» ...... 

8 

6ft 

12 

23 

134 
20 

20 

U 
21 

6 

8 

11 

Tnl^rfl ,,..,.     

12 

Macfainists -                 -       -  -  

11 

Yatbssrv  operfttives : 
Skillfd 

, 

11 

Dav  lahororA - ...... 

11 

IhV    IBUlllfDfiTff  ,     ., r--^..,-T-rT,rTT,^-^rT,-..-rT,r-,^ ,--, 

12 

Bar  fknn  hAllflll -       

12 

KUfm 

WBanPHAUA. 

u 

TcBdera 

11 

11 

Ib^iBiitn 

11 

> 

FOOD  PBicsa. 


Articles. 

IncreMOw 

Decrease. 

Articles. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BHKKIBB  FBUBBIA. 

BlfeBoor 

Per  cent 

Percent 
20 

WE8TPHAUA— Continned.  , 
Brown  bit^ad 

Percent 

Percent 
16 

Wter 

Syeflonr 

80 

htatoes 

Batter 

4 

bmt ".imii^'r.".' 

8 
20 
20 
80 

Milk 

8 

^•Vsoiest 

EffiTs - 

8 

IhUan 

Potatoes 

20 

T«I 

Beef 

Cow's  meat 

8 
12 

5 
10 

VkM : 

20 
80 

H 

20 
26 

12 
16 

30 

1^ :::::::::. 

Pork 

ym  .::::::::::::;;::::::. 

Baoon 

I^dfjag: 

. 

Ryo 

30 

One-Iialfbed 

Wheat 

20 

Osflbed 

Peas 

5 

2>niiis«a: 

One-half  bed 

18 

12 
10 

Two  rooms.. 

One  bed 

WMIPHATJA- 

Dwellings : 

One  room 

Two  rooms 

iQxadbTMd 

t 

▼sees  and  nrioes  that  bare  remained  stationary  within  the  above  period  are  not  especially  men- 
Hoed  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

THS  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  large  class  of  working  people  in  Barmen 
4Kid  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  onaccount  of  the  frequent 
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stoppages  and  interruptions,  and  tbeir  habits  and  customs  are  not  very 
coinineDdable«  They  are  comparatively  regardless  of  their  future^  and 
quarrelsome  and  turbulent,  and  not  much  disposed  to  saving.  The  male 
laborers  spend  an  unusual  amount  of  their  wageis  for  beer,  brandy,  and 
tobacco.  Tbe  constant  increase  of  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls 
in  Germany  during  the  last  tifteen  years  has  exercised  an  evil  influence 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  laborers,  and  developed  an  alarming  disposi- 
tion to  run  into  excesses  and  recklessness.  The  large  number  of  button- 
makers  and  boss-braid  weavers  especially  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
up  the  so  called  **  blue  Monday?';  that  is,  they  generally  pass  the  sec- 
ond day  in  the  week  in  beerhouses,  whisky-shops,  and  dancing  hallS; 
and  are  bound  to  have  their  frolic,  considering  this  dayy  as  far  as  recrea- 
tion id  concerned,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Sunday.  If  the  wives 
pf  theworkingmenare  good  housekeepers  and  inclined  to  saving,  house- 
hold affairs  will  always  be  straightened  up  and  regulated  again  as  much 
as  possible  5  but  whenever  the  wives  are  also  greedy  after  enjoyment, 
heedless  and  improvident,  then  everything  is  out  of  joint  and  goes  to 
naught,  and  privation  and  misery  and  domestic  quarrels  are  the  rule  of 
the  day,  and  final  ruin  of  the  family  is  sure  to  follow.  When  the  main 
suppol^ter  of  the  family  dies,  the  widow  and  children,  as  a  rule,  fall  back 
on  the  municipal  poor  fand  and  private  charitable  institutions  This 
class  of  people  is  a  severe  tax  on  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Westpha- 
lia and  Khenish  Prussia,  which  are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened 
by  poor  rates,  the  municipal  assessments  within  this  consular  district 
ranging  from  six  to  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  or  govern- 
ment taxes.  It  should,  however,  not  pass  unnoticed  that  whenever  the 
workingman  is  regularly  employed,  the  old  German  characteristics,  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  come  favorably  to  light, 
and  the  employer  may  in  almost  all  cases  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  ^mploy6.  The  German  workiugman  still  retains  good 
qualities  and  commendable  accomplishments,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
rated  as  a  good  and  reliable  worker.  ' 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

A  fixed  distinction  of  rank  in  Germany  being  interposed  as  a  barrier 
between  employer  and  employ^,  their  mutual  relations  are  somewhat 
strained  and  not  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  character.  The  employ^  is 
made  to  feel  his  inferior  rank  and  his  dependence,  on  almost  all  occasions. 
Workingmen  rank  as  a  class  and  move  in  a  low  and  gloomy  atmosphere. 
It  is  only  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  workingman  or  the  son  of  a  working- 
man  is  able  to  climb  up  to  a  higher  social  scale,  through  lucky  circam- 
stances  or  through  intelligence.  Very  seldom  he  can  rise  in  hiscaUiDg. 
Ho  can  scarcely  cherish  any  ambition.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  thafc 
the  workiugman  is  either  dull,  reckless,  and  supine,  or  is  disposed  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  Socialists  and  throw  himself  into  their  em- 
braces. In  this  connection  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Socialism  and  Communism  do  not  elevate  the  laborer  to  a  hij^her 
scale  of  proficiency  and  morality;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  dra 
him  down  and  excite  an  inclination  to  excesses.  The  laboring  classes 
frequently  resort  to  brute  force,  and  for  an  American  it  is  paiuful  to 
notice  that  the  German  laborer,  as  a  rule,  possesses  but  a  very  vague 
idea  of  political  tolerance.  If  not  restrained  by  the  police  or  other  pre- 
cautionary measures,  they  will  break  up  any  political  meeting  or  cause 
such  a  disorder  and  disturbance  as  to  give  the  attendant  police  commis- 
sioner a  chance  to  suspend  the  proceedings  and  close  the  meeting-rooa 
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To  be  Bore,  their  political  education  is  still  in  its  most  elementary  con- 
dition,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  much  inferior  to  their  American 
brethren.  The  absence  of  reciprocal  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy6  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inure  either  to  the  benelit  of  the 
employer  nor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

OBaANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Concerning  the  German  labor  associations  it  may  fitly  be  remarked 
that  the  English  "trades  unions"  were  not  only  tbeir  precursors  but  at 
the  same  time  tbeir  models.    These  associations,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
**  Labor  party,''  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  Sociaiisih,  were, or- 
ganized iu  the  year  1869  by  Max  Hirsch,  Franz  Dunker,  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.    Their  principal  object  is  to  protect,  through  the  medium  of 
association,  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  against  their  employers, 
and  to  aid  and  further  the  business  of  tbe  small  traders.  '  Like  the 
English  trades  unions,  these  associations  are  non-political  in  tbeir  na- 
ture.   To  be  sure,  a  great  number  of  tbe  members  of  these  associations 
belong  to  tbe  liberal  and  progressive  parties ;  tbe  bulk,  however,  are 
foUowers  of  the  Socialists.    Their  programme  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  They  aid  and  protect  each  otber  by  providing  for  tbe  sick,  in- 
valid, old,  and  disabled  members  from  tbeir  common  funds,  and  by  de- 
fraying the  funeral  exi^enses  for  their  dead  from  the  same  funds ;  by 
SD]>porting  those  members  wbo,  on  account  of  lock-outs  or  strikes,  are 
OQtof  employment,  by  compiling  labor  statistics  and  establishing  in- 
telligence bureaus  for  those  seeking  employment;  by  representation  of 
tbeir  members  against  the  employers,  tbe  general  public,  and  tbe  of- 
ficial anthorities;  by  starting  and  organizing  so  called  productive  asso-  ^ 
ciatioos,  and  by  a  coalition  of  the  several  societies  to  a  central  society. 
The  several  local  and  district  associations  are  subject  to  tbe  control  of 
tbe  general  council  that  manages  and  superintends  tbe  business  of 
tbese  associations,  and  that  has  to  see  to  it  that  no  strikes  are  to  be  in- 
itiated without  its  consent  and  without  a  previous  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment of  disagieements.    All  tbese  different  workingmen's  associations 
are  represented  and  centralized  in  tbe  "  Union  of  tbe  German  Work- 
iogiueu's  Associations.''    The  financial  means  come  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members.    During  the  year  1873  tbe  receipts  amounted  to 
2S3,687  marks,  and  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  sick  and  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses 227,027  marks  were  expended,  and  tbe  funds  for  the  invalids 
amonnted  to  129,000  marks.    In  1874  tbe  *^  Union  "  embraced  357  local 
assoeiations,  with  22,000  members,  and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  for  tbe 
SQpport  of  tiie  sick  and  for  tbe  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  128,341 
oiarks. 

:min£bs'  leagues. 

Id  this  connection  the  so-called  "  Knappschaften,"  a  union  league  of 
Brioers  employed  on  a  certain  mine  or  in  a  whole  mining  district,  may 
be  properly  mentioned.    These  leagues  enjoyed  in  former  years  corpo- 
rate rigbts  and  many  privileges;  for  instance,  exemption  from  military 
datj,from  personal  taxes,  &c.    Since  tbe  passage  of  the  imperial  trade 
fltatute  of  June  21, 1869,  the  miners  are  suhject  to  tbe  same  regulations 
ooQceming  the  relation  to  their  employers  as  tbe  o|)eratives  in  factories. 
Tbese  miners  have  their  mutual  aid  societies,  tbe  object  of  wbicb  is  the 
security  of  the  miners  against  tbe  dangers  of  tbeir  calling  and  otber  de- 
niDgementsof  their  occupation.    By  tbe  new  mining  laws  of  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia^  and  Wtirtemberg  it  is  made  obligatory  for  tbe  miners  to  join  the&^ 
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aid  societies,  and  for  the  mining  operators  to  contribute  an  amount  to 
these  aid  funds  which  averages  from  half  to  the  full  amount  of  that  which 
the  miners  have  to  contribute.  A  directory,  jointly  elected  by  the  mine- 
owners  and  the  miners,  administer  these  futids.  The  societies  provide 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicines  to  their  members,  nurse  their  sick, 
contribute  to  funeral  expenses,  secure  pensions  to  invalids  far  life,  and 
Support  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  members  until  these 
orphans  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year.  The  number  of  these  miners' 
mutual  aid  societies  in  Prussia  amounted  in  1874  to  37,  with  a  member- 
ship of  264,397,  and  the  capital  stock  of  these  87  societies  amounted  to 
18,787,371  marks.  The  receipts  reached  11,500,788  marks,  of  which  65 
per  cent,  were  raised  by  the  miners  and  45  per  cent,  by  the  mine- 
owners,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  10,382,109  marks,  of  which 
34  per  cent,  went  to  the  sick-fund  and  57  per  cent,  to  the  aid-fund.'  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  recently  compiled  these  miners'  societies  contain 
over  100,000  members.  The  most  important  of  these  societies  are  the 
"  Maerkische  Miners'  Society,"  at  Bothum,  and  the  *'  Miners'  Society '' 
at  Essen.  These  two  societies  embrace  nearly  95,000  members.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  general  miners'  societies  there  are,  on  some  mines,  sepa- 
rate societies,  and  on  several  mines  the  miners  are  insured  in  private 
accident  insurance  companies.  The  general  accident  insurance  bank 
at  Leipsic  is  principally  engaged  in  this  special  insurance  business. 

Industries  in  which  workingmen  are  entitled  to  shares  arising  from 
profit  and  loss  did  not  strike  root  in  Germany  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them.  This  mode  of  doing  business  is  prevailing  more  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  labor  associations  are  resting  on  a  le- 
gitimate basis,  as,  by  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  trade  sUitute,  all  exist- 
ing laws  which  prohibited  any  and  all  coalitions  and  combinations  of 
laborers  in  the  different  German  states  have  been  abolished. 

Under  the  above  heading  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
manufacturers  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Crefeld  have  recently  organ- 
ized a  mutual  union  in  order  to  neutralize  and  prevent  the  frequent 
stealing  of  goods  in  their  factories  by  the  operatives.  This  pilfering 
had  grown  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  such  a  protective  society. 

STRIKES. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  spite  of  comparatively  low  wages  and  the 
many  hardships  the  German  laborers  have  to  undergo,  strikes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  generally  not  of  a  very  serious  character.    For  a  num- 
ber of  years  no  great  and  prolonged  strikes  or  any  labor  troubles  have 
taken  place.    This  pleasing  evenness  and  gratifying  equilibrium  in  the 
temper  of  the  German  laborers  and  their  evident  reluctance  to  resort  to 
strikes, may  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  that  powerful  system  of 
co-operation  which  acts  as  a  mediatory  agency  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  exercises  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influence  on  the  laborers 
in  general,  and  gives  them  a  leeling  of  content  and  easiness,  being  follj 
assured  that  their  interests  are  eagerly  watched  and  studiously  taken 
care  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  co-operative  system,  and  fti*mly  re- 
lying on  the  solidarity  of  that  widesprea<l  labor  co  operation.    In  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld,  the  two  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  Gtermany, 
no  strikes  have  occurred  for  a  long  time,  and  never  assumed  general 
and  alarming  proi>ortions. 

In  the  Westphalian  mining  region  strikes  take  place  oftener,  but  thej 
are  generally  settled  within  a  short  time,  as  the  tiine-owners  are  usually 
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inclined  to  comply  with  the  jiiBt  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  miners 
whenever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  former.  Since  the  years  1«70 
and  1871  there  has  not  occurred  any  extensive  strike  in  the  mining 
region.  The  German  workingman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  much  disposed 
to  resort  to  strikes  as  the  English  and  American  workingman;  the. 
former  is  more  patient  and  enduring  and  not  so  independent 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

In  accordance  with  the  imperial  trade  statnte,  passed  June  21,  1869, 
the  working  people  throughout  the  whole  German  Empire  are  at  lib- 
erty to  purchase  their  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The 
truck  system  which  prevailed  in  many  German  states  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  above  enactment,  and  the  same  lawma^eitobligatoryforthe 
employers  to  pay  their  employes  in  the  German  imperial  currency.  The 
lalK)rcr8,  as  a  rule,  are  i)aid  every  week.  Kailroad  employes  and  the 
miners  in  the  Westphatian  mining  district,  and  the  operatives  in  some 
large  factories  in  Barmen  are,  however,  paid  every  two  weeks. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  may  be  classified  in  Germany  under  the  heading  oi 
•^credit  societies*,"  aided  and  supplemented  by  iieople's  and  trade  bank 
institutions,  of  ''pioductive  associations"  and  of  ^^consumption  asso- 
oations." 

Credit  associations. — The  credit  associations  came  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many 8ince  about  thirty  years,  and  have  made  great  progress  since  that 
time.    The  leading  purpose  of  these  credit  associations  proceeds  from 
tbe  idea  that  credit  may  be  made  obtainable  by  association,  that  asso- 
ciations of  artisans  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  borrow  the  necessary 
capital  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  interests  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
benome  ultimately  independent  producers.    Thus  these  associations  ac- 
qaire  and  accumulate  principally  the  small  capital  of  traders  and  the 
earnings  of  laborers  in  banking  institutions  which  are  based  on  the 
solidarity  of  their  members.    The  capital  stock  of  these  associations 
eoD8i8ts  in  loans,  in  small  shares,  and  the  subscription  fees  by  their 
iBembfrs.    Shares  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  members 
•od  of  equal  amounts,  and  each  member  is  entitled  to  but  one  share, 
and  gains  and  losses  are  distributed  every  year  in  proportion  to  the 
awney  paid  in.    These  associations  are  governed  and  supervised  in 
lecordance  with  the  imperial  law  of  May  19,  1871. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  1873  there  were  in  existence 
iaPmssia  8.M  credit  associations,  with  a  membership  of  399,741,  and 
1h)  advances  granted  to  them  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,340,199,045 
Bttrks.  From  tabulated  statements  of  1876  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
itte  previous  year  806  credit  societies  sent  their  balance-sheets  to  the 
^^national  union"  of  the  different  cooperative  societies.  From  these 
'klance  sheets  it  appears  that  these  806  contained  at  the  close  of 
ftbe  year  1875  431,216  members,  and  that  their  advances  during 
flukt  year  amounted  to  1,525,389,219  marks.  The  amount  of  capital 
Owned  by  members  of  these  806  societies  was,  including  reserves, 
t70,6O8,311  marks,  and  of  the  credits  238,^13,422  marks.  Loans  on 
Ihortgages  decreased  considerably,  while  there  was  a  large  increase 
Of  active  capital  and  cash  deposits  during  that  year.  The  losses  in 
|'JS76  were  less  than  in  1875.  During  that  year  eighteen  societies  closed 
rlq>  their  affairs,  fourteen  of  them  being  declared  bankrupt,  and  the 
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balance  failed  through  speculations  or  the  dishonesty  of  their  managers. 
In  the  year  1877,  929  credit  societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
470,000,  reported  balances,  showing  aggregate  advances  for  the  year 
amounting  to  1,600,000  marks.  The  issues  on  account  current  during 
the  year  to  515,988,709  marks,  and  the  receipts  to  497,693,970  marks, 
leaving  outstanding  134,463,963  marks.  The  total  transactions  for  the 
year  exceeded  by  about  25,000,000  marks  those  of  1876.  The  deposited 
funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  about  351,000,000  marks. 

Productive  associations, — Productive  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  finished  wares.  These  associations  are  sub- 
divided in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  that  procure  the  raw  material  for  the  goods  to  be  manufact- 
ured in  common  ancLin  wholesale,  and  sell  their  fabrics  in  turn  to  their 
members.  * 

2.  Those  that  by  putting  up  and  using  machines  in  common  simplify 
and  facilitate  production. 

3.  A  number  of  producers  unite  and  rent  a  common  magazine  for  the 
sale  of  their  products.  Of  the  first  named  societies  there  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1873, 11,  with  a  membership  of  693,  and  a  capital  stock  of  157,987 
marks.  The  second  class  numbered  about  100  associations,  and  em- 
braced principally  agriculturists;  and  the  third  class  contained  32. 
Thirty  of  these  productive  associations  exhibited  a  net  gain  of  171,164 
marks — that  is,  75  marks  to  a  member,  in  the  year  1874. 

Consumption  societies, — Consumption  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Their  object  is  to  procure 
to  their  members,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wholesale  business,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  all  ]t\  nds  of  grocer- 
ies at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  to  accumulate  from  the  proceeds  a  small  div- 
idend for  the  benefit  of  their  members.    These  associations  originated 
in  England,  and  were  transferred  to  Grermany  about  1860  and  fostered 
and  aided  by  the  late  eminent  philanthropist  and  economist,  Scbulze- 
Delitzsch.    In  1863  there  were  already  in  existence  in  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  the  Bhenish  districts  about  200  such  societies.    This  number  had 
increased  in  1873  to  973.    In  the  latter  year  189  societies  reported  to  the 
central  committee  the  results  of  their  business.    They  numbered  87,504 
members;  possessed  a  reserve  fund  of  353,064  marks.    The  shares  or 
balances  of  the  members — capital  owned  by  themselves — amounted  to 
2,414,127  marks,  as  against  2,065,779,  or  about  49  per  cent,  of  loans  taken. 
With  these  means  they  had  realized  sales  amounting  to  21,882,408  marks, 
consequently  the  exchange  of  their  capital  stock  five  times  repeated. 
These  sales  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  1,211,157  marks.    In  the  year  1877, 
202  societies  reported  their  balances  to  the  *'  council  of  administration.'^ 
The  number  of  members  was  99,862 ;  they  had  a  reserve  fund  of  671,519 
marks ;  their  balances  amounted  to  3,199,532  marks,  against  2,564,148 
marks  loans  taken.    The  sales  reached  the  sum  of  26,503,379  marks,  and 
resulted  likewise  in  a  handsome  profit.    Almost  all  of  these  societieB 
have  reduced  their  business  to  a  strictly  cash  basis.    Their  risks  being 
comparatively  small,  they  reduced  the  reserve  funds  by  degrees,  and  in 
course  of  time  experience  taught  the  German  co-operative  societies  to 
assume  gradually  the  shape  and  form  of  their  English  models.    While 
formerly,  by  reason  of  special  trade  relations,  the  sale  to  non- members 
was  almost  an  impossibility,  most  of  these  societies  consider  to-day  this 
sale  and  barter  as  an  important  means  of  agitation  and  as  a  mediom  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  societies.    While  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant societies  sold  and  exchanged  their  articles  at  the  cheapest  rates 
possible — that,  is,  at  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  oosts  of  admin- 
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istratiou — the  conviction  has  gained  firmer  ground  from  day  to  day  that 
the  importance  of  these  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  social 
questions  rests  just  in  the  accamalation  of  dividends,  so  that  societies, 
as  those  in  Breslan,  Munich,  and  other  cities,  have  likewise  been  con- 
verted to  the  practice  of  the  English  societies.    In  this  connection  the 
observation  might  not  be  out  of  place  that  these  societies,  in  imitation 
•f  their  English  models,  have  founded  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  for 
ti^e  benefit  of  their  members,  and  entered  into  close  connection  to  such 
societies  as  are  especially  devoted  to  similar  topics.    As  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  German  coopemtive  societies,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  have  been  founded  almost  exclusively  by  workingmen, 
aad  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.    To  be  sure,  some  traders,  teachers, 
and  subordinate  officials  belong  to  these  societies ;  but  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 

Building  societies. — Building  associations  could  never  strike  deep  root 
in  Germany,  and  the  few  in  existence  are  doing  but  a  limited  business. 
Many  of  these  associations  were  established  in  flush  times  and  could 
not  stand  the  financial  stringency  that  soon  followed  the  years  of  the 
"French  milliards,"  and  had  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  greater  part 
of  these  societies  is  composed  of  laborers.  The  number  of  them  is  di- 
minishing year  after  year. 

Totai  co-operative  societies. — ^All  these  co-operative  societies  are  concen- 
^ted  in  the  ^^  Greneral  union  of  the  German  industrial  and  economical 
associations,  based  on  self-help."  The  number  of  these  societies  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1876,  officially  reporting  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  '•Union,"  was  3,123,  of  which  1,827  were  credit,  622 
productive,  ^7  consumption,  and  50  building  associations.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  many  co^-operative  societies  which  do  not  make 
any  report  to  the  central  office.  Adding  these  to  the  above  number,  the 
t(M  of  these  societies  will  reach  about  3,300,  with  a  membership  of 
1,100,000.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  );hese  societies  during  the  year 
1876  are  estimated  at  200,000,000  marks,  or,  say,  $50,000,000.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1880  the  number  of  these  societies  in  the  German  Em- 
pire amounted  to  over  3,500,  of  which  3,481  transmitted  their  balances 
to  headquarters.  Of  the  latter  there  were  1,889  credit,  898  productive, 
660  consumption,  or  provision  supplying,  and  34  building  societies.  Th^ 
membership  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  their  annual  transactions  at 
2,200,000  marks,  exceeding  $50,000,000.  The  accumulated  capital  of 
these 3,481  cooperative  societies,  invested  in  shares  and  reserve  funds, 
amounted  to  nearly  200,000,000  marks,  and  the  amount  of  interest  bear- 
ing loans  was  from  400,000,000  to  420,000,000  marks. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  co-operative  societies,  and  especially  of  the 
credit  societies,  the  <' German  Association  Bank,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  9,000,000  marks,  was  established  at  Berlin,  with  a  branch  bank  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  special  interest  of  the  South  German  socie- 
ties. By  the  imperial  law  passed  July  23, 1873,  they  are  authorized  to 
appear  in  court  and  institute  legal  proceedings  through  the  boards  of 
tiieir  directors,  and  their  members  are  liable  for  any  and  all  obligations 
entered  into  by  these  societies,  the  statute  of  limitation  taking  place, 
however,  for  this  liability  in  case  of  retirement  of  members  or  dissolu- 
tion of  societies  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  instead  of  thirty  years,  as 
it  exist^  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above-named  law. 

GEI7ESAL.  CONDITION  OF  THE  VTGBEINa  PEOPLE. 

The  numerous  laboring  classes  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  this  large 
manufacturing  district,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  wagea 
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tbey  earn,  are  obliged  to  live  on  coarse  and  not  ver^^  substantial  meals, 
and  in  narrow  and  generally  not  very  healthy  rooms.    In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  some  industrial  establishments  in 
this  district,  and  especially  in  the  Westphalian  mining  region,  have 
erected  special  dwelling-houses  for  the  use  of  their  workmen,  which  are 
rented  to  them  at  somewhat  low  rates.    These  houses  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  two  families,  and  ther^  is  usually  a  separate  entrance,  placed  in 
oppo8itedirectionR,foreach  family.    Each  familyoccnpies  two  rooms  and, 
besides,  a  small  garret  room  and  a  portion  of  the  cellar;  and  a  patch  of 
land,  generally  used  for  gardening  purposes,  is  attached  to  these  houses. 
As  a  rule,  the  renting  of  these,  dwellings  is  made  obligatory  to  the  work- 
jngmen ;   that  is,  the  workingmen  are  required,  at  the  i>enalty  of  dis- 
missal, to  rent  such  dwellings,  in  case  they  are  vacant.    The  term  of 
giving  notice  to  quit,  is  extended  to  two  weeks,  and  to  do  so  is  en- 
joined on  both  parties.    Referring  especially  to  the  mode  of  living 
and  the  food  of  the  miners,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  severiil  important 
mining  works  have  established  workiugmen's  colonies,  and   erected 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  mining  population.     These  buildings 
consist  generally  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  are  occupied  by  two  to 
four  families.    In  the  southern  and  northeastern  Westphalian  mining 
districts  the  greater  part  of  the  miners  are  housed  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  on  farms.    At  some  mines  there  are  established  consump- 
tion societies  which  retail  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  mining  i)eopIe 
at  cost  price.    There  are  also  large  sleeping-rooms  and  eating  houses 
to  be  found  at  some  mines.    The  rent  of  the  above-mentioned  dwellings 
varies  from  $24  to  $36  a  year,  and  is  generally  withheld  from  the  weekly 
wages  in  fixed  rates.    Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  th^t  board  and 
lodging  for  unmarried  workingmen  average  from  $1.80  to  $2.50,  accord- 
ing to  pretensions  made.    At  tbe  lower  figure  they  can  claim  but  one- 
halt  bed  and  besides  a  very  frugal  and  simple  dinner ;  and  for  breakfast 
and  supper  they  receive  nothing  but  coffee,  butter,  and  bread.    At  the 
higher  rate  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  bed,  and  a  more  substantial  break- 
fast and  supper  are  served  to  them.    Meals  for  boarders  consist  gener- 
al l^if  in  husk  products,  bacon,  sausages,  and  potatoes,  and  on  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays  beef  soup  and  soup  meat  are  dished  up. 

Tbe  clothing  of  the  laboring  people  !><  of  rough  and  poor  material,  and 
sits  rather  loosely  and  shapelessly  on  their  bodies.  They  usually  wear 
their  clothes  until  they  are  shabby  and  ragged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
somewhat  indifferent  as  to  their  suits.  Tbe  neat  and  generally  fasbion- 
able  dress  of  an  American  workingman  would  appear  an  article  of  Inxary 
to  the  German  workingman.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition 
are  very  slim  ;  the  demand  is  generally  larger  than  the  supply,  and  if  a 
workingman  is  employed  without  any  interruption  throughout  the  year 
he  may  consider  that  good  luck.  In  view  of  the  small  earnings  and 
the  occasional  stoppages,  it  is  barely  possible  for  a  man  with  a  family 
to  lay  something  up  for  old  age  or  sickness.  These  people  are  used  to 
toil  on  and  await  their  chances.  That  such  a  sullen  and  gloomy  life  of 
the  laboring  classes,  with  hardly  any  prospect  of  ever  getting  out  of  it, 
is  no  special  and  encouraging  promoter  for  their  moral  condition  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  when  we  consider  the  lact  that  parents,  children,  and  very 
frequently  male  and  female  boarders,  are  crowded  in  one  or  two  rooms 
and  occupying  very  often  but  one  large  bed,  or  at  best  two  beds,  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  morals  of  the  people  would  nt)t  be  very  low; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  universal  complaint  in  this  district  that  in 
spite  of  all  charitable  and  philanthropical  efforts  the  morality  of  botk 
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amoDgst  tlie  laboriDg  classes  is  alarming,  and  ca^ts  a  dark 
w  on  society  at  large.  It  is  said  that  3J  per  cent,  of  the  female 
rs  in  Elbeifeld  supplement  their  weeky  earnings  by  prostitution. 
it  a  natnral  sequence  that  these  people  are  gradually  deteriorating 
jally,  and  the  shallow  features,  the  narrow  chests,  and  the  gen- 
small  stature  of  both  men  and  women  must  strike  the  eyes  of 
b  superficial  observer. 

irder  to  give  an  inside  view  into  the  household  affairs  of  a  Ger- 
iborer's  family,  I  subjoin  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
y  expeitses  to  be  incurred,  by  such  a  family,  consisting  of  seven 
IS,  viz,  man,  wife,  and  five  children  respectively  of  the  age  of 
%  ten,  eight,  six,  and  two  years. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  LABORER'S  FAMILY. 

imate  estimate  of  the  weekly  erpeneea  for  the  euheietenee  of  a  laborer's  family ,  001^ 
sisting  of  seven  persons,  namely ,  parents  and  five  children. 


Articles. 


,  56  pounds,  at  |  cent  per  pound 

fat 

I  pounds,  at  2^  cents  per  pound 
utter,  1 1  pounds,  at  8  cents  per 

butter 

m 

I 

iciB 


Articles. 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Rent 

Vinegar  

Salad  oU 

Rape-seed-oil 

Tooacco 

Brandy,  &c 

Soap  and  household  ware 

Taxes 

Sick-fond  and  incidentals 
School,  fees,  and  utensils. 
Sundries 

Total 


Amount 


$0  38 
12 
42 
01 
02 
07 
04 
10 
10 
04 
10 
00 
08 


8  57 


'66  dollars  and  fifty  seven  cents  are  the  average  weeicly  earnings 
3  male  factory  operatives  in  this  district. 

«fiil  estimates  as  to  the  monthly  expenses  for  rye  and  wheat  flour, 
968,  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  milk  of  a  German  laborer's  family, 
iting  of  three  to  four  persons,  averaged  in  the  year  1883  $8.95, 
1  the  year  1882  $9.84.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  good 
ists  in  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
radually  decreased. 

m  the  above  statements  the  inference  may  easily  be  drawn  that 
dmost  impossible  for  an  average  worklngman  with  a  family  to  sup- 
to  accumulate  any  savings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
le  has  to  rely  on  the  ^'  shop  sick -funds  "  and  other  aid  associations  of 
I  he  may  be  a  member.  His  life  is  a  continual  struggle  for  his  and 
mily's  subsistence,  and  almost  without  any  prospect  of  bettering 
t  in  the  future.  When  he  left  the  school-room  he  had  to  begin  to 
I  and  has  to  continue  to  labor  to  his  end. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY:6s  IN  MILLS  AND  FAOTOBIES. 

)erial  statutes  prescribe  a  series  of  strict  regulations  for  the  safety 
)  workpeople  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  mi- 
anitary  measures  are  established  for  their  benefit.    The  overcrowd- 
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ing  in  factx)ries  and  workshops  is  prohibited ;  they  mnst  be  well  venti- 
lated and  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  statue,  and  every  precaution  made  so  as  to 
render  all  gases,  vapors,  and  impurities  generated  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  harmless,  as  £ir  as  possible,  by  rapid  volatiliza- 
tion and  smoke-consumers.  In  case  of  accident  the  imp<^naIlawof  June?, 
1871,  makes  the  owners  of  factories,  mills,  stone-quarries,  and  of  mines, 
and  also  the  railroad  corporations,  responsible  to  their  employes  for  any 
injury  or  for  their  death,  if  caused  to  thom  by  culpable  accident.  And 
the  Imperial  Government  has  carefully  prepared  the  so-called  '^  accident 
insurance  bill,"  and  presses  its  adoption  in  the  Keichstag  with  unusual 
vigor.  It  provides  to  the  workingmen  an  indemnification  in  the  shape 
of  an  annuity,  in  case  their  health  or  life  had  been  injured  while  actually 
engaged  in  their  callings.  This  biU  will  undoubtedly  become  a  law 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Eeichstag,  and  it  will  very  likely  be 
so  framed  as  to  make  the  state  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds  the 
largest  proportion,  while  the  employers  and  employes  have  to  makeup 
the  balance  jointly.  In  fact  the  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  take 
the  initiative  steps  in  providing  for  the  laboring  man,  and  the  imperial 
chancellor,  von  Bismarck,  has  only  recently  in  the  Eeichstag  proclaimed 
the  Socialist  principle  of  the  right  and  guarantee  of  labor  to  the  laborers 
in  order  to  combat  and  set  at  defiance  the  tempting  and  fascinating 
doctrines  of  the  Socialists. 

On  state  and  imperial  officials  a  pension  is  settled  in  conformity  to  the 
Imperial  pension  law  of  March  31, 1873.  According  to  this  law  a  pen- 
sion is  granted  to  a  Government  officer  after  the  service  of  at  least  ten 
years,  whenever  such  an  officer  becomes  unable  to  i)erform  his  duties  in 
consequence  of  physical  and  mental  disability  5  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  period  pension  is  granted  only  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  consequence 
of  injuries  which  such  an  officer  may  have  sustained  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties.  Pension  after  the  completed  tenth  year  amounts 
to  twenty-eightieths,  and  advances  after  every  year  of  service  passed 
one-eightieth.  The  highest  amount  is  put  down  at  sixty -eightieths  of 
the  annual  income  of  such  officer. 

The  relation  between  the  employed  and  employer  is  not  based  on 
friendly  and  good  feeling.  The  employ^  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  in  all  likelihood  he  has  to  remain  in  lus  position  as  employ^ 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  during  that  time  be  dependent  ou 
his  manual  labor.  This  state  of  things  permeates  the  whole  social  life 
in  Germany,  and  brings  about  the  separation  of  ranks.  Thus  the  work- 
ingmen constitute  a  class  in  the  community  and  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  social  life.  Their  sentiment  is,  therefore,  gloomy,  and  they  are  very 
frequently  embittered  and  generally  very  jealous  of  their  better-situated 
fellow-men.  Their  life  is  monotonous,  and  they  pass  their  days  in  a  state 
of  indifference  and  supineness,  and  their  thoughts  run  commonly  into 
sensual  and  sexual  enjoyments,  as  they  are  precluded  from  the  moie 
refined  amusements.  In  the  face  of  these  embarrassments  it  is  bat 
natural  that  the  German  workingman  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  alert  and 
sprightly,  and  does  not  feel  that  keen  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  in  life,  as  the  American  workingman. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Nominally  the  workingmen  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other 
citizens  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  low  scale  of  their  assessment, 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  municipal  elections,  the  so- 
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called  Socialist  law,  and  several  political  services  for  which  there  is  no 
oompensationy  are  practical  and  virtual  barriers  to  their  political  rights. 
The  Socialist  law  affects  in  its  application  almost  exclusively  the  work- 
ing classes,  inasmuch  as  nine-tenths  of  the  Socialist  party  is  composed 
of  the  working  element.    The  number  of  Socialists  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld  is  estimated  at  15,000  to  16,000,  and  at  the  elections  for  the  Eeich- 
8ta^  the  Socialists  poll  about  350,000  to  400,000  votes  in  the  whole 
Empire.    Said  law  was  passed  October  21,  1878,  and  has  been  but 
recently  extended  for  a  period  of  two  more  years.    Sure  enough,  it  is 
but  a  temporary  enactment,  but  arbitrary  and  exclusive  in  its  nature, 
and  practically  places  the  greater  part  of  the  German  workingmen  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  the  common  law,  and,  in  fact,  reduces  them  to  politi- 
cal nonentities.    Its  principal  provisions  are  directed  against  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Socialists,  which  is  branded  as  being  in  contravention  and 
opposition  to  the  existing  Government.    It  puts  an  interdict  on  all  so- 
cieties and  associations  whose  apparent  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government  and  the  undermining  of  social  order,  and  it  sub- 
jects other  societies  in  which  similar  tendencies  are  prevailing  to  the 
control  and  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities,  who  have  to  watch 
over  their  press  organs,  meetings,  contributions,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  law  all  meetings  of  the  Social- 
ists were  strictly  and  relentlessly  prohibited  by  the  police,  their  news- 
papers, journals,  and  pamphlets  suppressed,  and  all  kinds  of  persecu- 
tions and  vexations  instigated  against  tbem,  and  even  now  frequent 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  by  the  police  to  the  leaders  and  spokesmen 
of  the  Socialists,  and  their  correspondence  and  papers  found  in  their 
residences  are  seized  and  deposited  in  the  police  headquarters,  and  not 
nnfreqaently  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  such  persons. 
By  yinue  of  this  Socialist  law  the  so-called  **  small  state  of  siege"  was 
decreed  against  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Leipsic,  where  the 
number  of  Socialists  is  comparatively  very  large,  and  where  the  foci 
of  their  agitation  are  located.    By  reasons  of   this  decree  Socialists 
^ho  appear  to  be  dangerous  to,  or  are  denounced  as  enemies  of,  the 
Government  and  of  the  public  safety  and  order,  may  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  these  cities  within  twenty-four  hours.     In  spite  of  this  law 
the  Socialist  party  succeeds  at  every  imperial  or  state  election  to  send 
some  of  their  representatives  to  the  Eeichstag  and  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies.    The  number  of  these  Socialist  deputies  being  limited  in 
yh  legislative  branches,  their  direct  influence  on  legislation  in  impe- 
rial and  state  matters  is  not  of  great  importance.    Their  indirect  in- 
flaencf ,  however,  is  keenly  felt  and  taken  into  due  account  by  the  Gov- 
erDment,  and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  insurance 
company,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  the  "accident 
insarance,"  and  '* invalidity"  bills,  and  other  propositions  of  a  similar 
character  and  tendency,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  underground  agita- 
tioD,  80  to  speak,  of  the  Socialists,  and,  at  the  last  resort,  to  the  labor 
element. 

The  working  people  contribute  a  considerable  share  to  local  and  Gov- 
ernment taxes,  the  assessment  for  both  being  applied  to  a  rather  low 
Acale  of  income. 
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TAXATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  classificatio 
the  tax  payers,  their  shares  for  Government  and  municipal  taxes, 
percentage  of  Govemnn  nt  taxes,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  r 
mum  income  of  the  taxpayers : 


CLASS  TAX. 


Grade  of  taxation. 

Income  for  tho  state 
aaseasment. 

GoTem- 
meut  tax. 

Mnnicipal 
incoQietax. 

Govern- 
ment tax. 

ioc 

1 

$99  96     to     $157  00 
157  00              214  20 
214  00              249  90 
249  90               285  60 
285  60               821  30 
321  30               857  00 
857  00               892  70 
892  70              41'8  40 
428  40              499  80 
499  80               671  20 
571  20               642  60 
642  60              714  00 

• 

$0,714 

1.428 

2.142 

2.8:.6 

4.284 

5.712 

7.140 

&668 

9.996 

11.424 

14.2h0 

17.136 

$a932 

2.380 

5.412 

9.520 

14.280 

21.420 

28.500 

34.272 

39.984 

45.606 

57.120 

68.544 

Per  cent 

ixii 

100} 

2G6f 

33. 1 

3334 

375 

400 

400 

4.0 

400 

400 

400 

Par 

{ 

2 

• 

8    

4 

6 

6 

4 
4 

1 

• 

< 

7 

8 

i 

9 

1 

10   

f 

11 

IC 

la 

if 

INCOME  TAX. 


1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 ....? 

7 

8 

9   

10   

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

83 

24 

25 

26    

27 

28 

39 

80 

81 

82   

83 

84 


$714  00 
856  80 
999  60 

1, 142  40 

1,285  20 

1.428  00 

1,713  60 

1.999  20 

2,284  80 

2,670  40 

2,856  00 

8,003  20 

4,474  40 

6,045  60 

6, 616  80 

6. 473  60 

7, 830  40 

8, 187  20 

9,044  00 

10,472  00 

11,900  00 

13, 328  00 

14,756  00 

17. 012  00 

20,408  00 

23, 324  00 

26.180  00 

29, 036  00 

34, 748  00 

40,460  00 

49. 172  00 

57,884  00 

72.164  00 

86,444  00 


to 


$856  80 
999  CO 

1.142  40 

1, 28:>  20 

1, 428  00 

1.713  60 

1,099  20 

2,284  80 

2, 570  40 

2.866  00 

3, 903  2<) 

4,474  40 

5,045  60 

6,616  80 

6. 473  00 

7. 830  40 

8,187  20 

9,044  00 

10.472  00 

11,900  00 

13. 828  00 

14. 756  00 

17. 612  00 

20,468  00 

23,324  00 

26, 180  00 

29, 036  00 

34. 748  00 

40. 460  00 

49. 172  00 

57,884  00 

72.164  00 

86.444  00 

100, 724  00 


$21,420 

25.704 

29.988 

84.272 

8&556 

42.840 

61. 408 

59.976 

68.544 

77.112 

85.680 

102.816 

119l952 

137.088 

154.224 

179.928 

205.632 

231. 336 

257. 040 

299.880 

342.720 

885.560 

428.400 

516.080 

509.760 

685.440 

771.  rjo 

856.800 

1. 028. 160 

1.199.520 

l,4.')6.5e0 

1.713.600 

2, 142. 000 

2, 570. 800 


$85,680 

102.816 

119.952 

137.08b 

154.224 

171. 360 

203.632 

239.904 

274.170 

308.210 

842.720 

409.860 

479.808 

54&852 

616896 

719.712 

822. 5  J8 

925.844 

1.028.160 

1, 199. 520 

1,37a  680 

1,542.240 

1.713.600 

2,056.320 

2.899.04(1 

2.541.760 

8,084.480 

8.427.200 

4,112.640 

4.798.080 

5.826.240 

6,854.400 

8,568.000 

10,281.600 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
40A 
400 
400 
400 
4^0 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


At  every  additional  income  of  $14,280  the  grade  advances  to  a  higl 
number,  and  the  additional  tax  levied  amounts  to  $428.20. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  lowest  taxable  inro 
per  annum  is  $99.96,  of  which  a  tax  of  71  cents  is  to  be  paid  td 
Government  and  of  95  cents  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  th* 
taxes,  school  and  church  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  owners  of  bou 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  ground  and  buildings,  and  bnsiuess  men  havt 
pay  taxes  levied  on  trade  and  indnstries.  The  first  grade  in  the  "cl 
^x"  embraces,  as  a  rule,  the  servant  girls,  common  day  laborers,  i 
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appreutices,  and  tbe  three  next  grades  the  great  mass  of  factory  opera- 
tives.   Tax- payers  of  the  first  five  grades  in  the  "class  tax"  are  de- 
prived of  their  active  and  passive  elective  franchise  for  municipal  offices; 
that  iSf  the  greater  part  of  the  working  people  has  no  voice  in  the  local 
administration.    The  right  to  vote  for  members  to  the  Reichstag  and 
to  the  state  legislatures  is,  however,  granted  to  every  citizen  without 
reference  to  taxation.    At  state  elections  the  aggregate  number  of  vo- 
ters is  subdivided  in  three  classes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them.    Each  class  elects  a  certain  number  of  electors  and  these 
electors  vote  directly  for  the  deputies  in  a  similar  way  as  the  election 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  takes  place  in  the  United 
States. 

EMIGRATION  AND  THE  OATJSES  THEREOF. 

Apart  from  political  considerations,  which  are  a  minor  motive  power 
for  tbe  emigration  of  the  working  people,  the  principal  causes  which 
leaU  to  their  emigration  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Spasmodic  and 
ooDtinaal  struggle  for  a  meager  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  natural 
desire  of  bettering  their  lot,  and  of  better  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  future ;  the  constant  increase  of  the  population  in 
Germany  and  the  competition  continually  growing  sharper  and  more 
crowding  in  all  branches  of  business  incident  thereto ;  the  wish  to 
swing  loose  from  the  dependent  and  gloomy  condition;  to  evade  the 
general  military  duty ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  those  at  home  by  friends  and  relatives  that  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  particularly  the  pecuniary  remittances  from  those  people  that 
ba?e  preceded  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  destitute  at  home  to  join  their 
friends  and  countrymen.  Whenever  business  in  the  United  States  is 
prosperous  and  times  are  flush,  so  that  people  are  able  to  put  up  some 
s^Tings,  the  flood  of  emigration  will  set  in  and  swell  the  march  of  the  cara- 
TiDs  to  the  seaports.  As  a  general  matter,  em  igrants  prefer  those  places 
and  regions  which  have  been  sel^ted  by  their  friends  and  kindred  and 
BQch  tracts  of  land  as  can  be  put  in  tilth  without  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  which  promise  a  rich  yield.  They  are  apt  to  choose  a 
dimate  which  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  that  in  their  native  coun- 
try. This  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
3ie  settling  down  in  the  Northern  United  States,  and  but  a  small  num- 
W  selects  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  those  people  that  seek  their 
new  homes  across  the  ocean  come  from  the  workshops  and  factories, 
and  from  the  farm  lands.  They  are,  on  the  whale,  healthy,  industrious, 
ud  frugal  persons,  contributing  their  share  of  manual  and  skilled  labor 
to  the  development  of  our  varied  industries,  and  applying  their  expe- 
rience and  callous  hands  to  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  our  ag- 
ricultural domain.  The  colonization  movement  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  some  years  in  Germany,  whereby  the  flood  of  emigration  was 
intended  to  be  diverted  from  the  United  States  and  directed  to  coun- 
tries to  be  acquired  by  the  colonization  societies,  has  not  met  with  any 
perceptible  success,  and  it  seems  that  all  these  colonization  schemes 
^1  prove  to  be  more  or  less  abortive,  and  that  the  tide  will  continue  to 
pour  into  the  United  States  as  heretofore.  When  the  German  once  bids 
farewell  to  the  fatherland  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  his  mother  country , which  he  has  left  for  some  good  rea- 
sons^and  ^ubject  himself  to  the  interests  of  colonization  societies.  With 
^Qt  few  exceptions,  he  wishes  to  become  a  free  and  independent  man, 
And  for  this  reason,  as  a  rule,  selects  the  United  States  for  his  future 
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domicile,  and  eagerly  awaits  the  time  when  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
great  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  is  scarcely  any  city  or  town  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
Crefeld,  which  by  the  specialty  of  her  indostry — the  leading  articles 
of  Barmen  are  braids,  bindings,  and  trimmings^  is  in  a  position  to  em- 
ploy so  many  female  operatives.  We  find  them  in  almost  every  indus- 
trial branch  in  this  city  and  vicinity ;  their  number,  including  children 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  is  approximately  estimated  at  27,000  to 
28,000.  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  operatives  em- 
ployed iu  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  difterent  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Germany  amounts  to  316,547. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  occupations  as  require  more  physical 
strength,  as  braid  and  ribbon  making  and  dyeing,  they  are  replaced  by 
males.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  manufacturers  are  apt  to  prefer 
female  operatives  to  male  operatives  for  many  reasons ;  for  instance, 
they  appreciate  the  quiet  and  constant  performance  of  the  tasks  of  the 
females  very  highly,  and  also  their  docility,  adaptability,  and  discipline, 
and  above  all  do  they  prize  the  cheapness  of  female  labor,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  run  a  successful  race  on  the  world's  market  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  the  female  factory  operatives  are  regulated  partly  by 
the  application  and  capacities  of  the  individuals,  partly  by  the  kind  of 
their  occupation  and  quality  of  their  performances.  For  instance,  the 
wages  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  whose 
time  of  labor  is  fixed  by  statutory  laws  at  eight  hours  per  day,  vary 
from  73  cents  to  $1.20,  while  older  girls  and  women,  according  to  their 
performances,  may  earn.  $1.45  to  $3.10  per  week.  Work  at  the  so-called 
fancy  articles  and  nouveaut^s  is  generally  better  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  work  is  always  very  carefully  dealt  out  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  smallest  detail,  and  is  performed  by  the  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities.  ' 

Sliops  and  trades, — Girls  in  millinery  shops  earn  from  $85  to  $95  per- 
annum,  board  and  lodging  in  addition,  exclusively,  from  $2.35  to  $2.5(^ 
per  week,  and  if  they  work  for  their  own  account  their  earnings  gen— 
erally  double.  Female  dressmakers  earn  from  $21.40  to  $2S.60  pe's* 
month  without  board;  with  board  and  lodging,  $1.45  to  $2.15  per  week  5 
if  they  work  for  their  customers  in  families  they  earn  $2.40  to  $2.90 
per  week;  board  and  luncheon  in  addition.  Girls  able  to  fit  and  repair 
costumes  earn  from  $238  to  $357  a  year  without  board,  and  first-class 
department  directrices  from  $400  to  $570  a  year. 

Commercial. — ^The  employment  of  female  clerks  in  counting-rooms  is 
not  in  great  vogue  hereabouts ;  the  few  that  are  employed  in  subordinate 
positions  earn  from  $215  to  $290  a  year;  confidential  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, from  $290  to  $430  a  year ;  female  clerks  in  stores  and  shope 
earn  from  $90  to  $115  and  in  addition  2  per  cent,  on  their  sales,  or  from 
$175  to  $215  without  the  aforesaid  gratification;  female  apprentices  in 
stores  are  paid  from  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  month. 

Professional  and  personal. — ^This  includes  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
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joarnalists,  laandrefises,  &c.    As  far  as  my  iiifon'mation  reaches,  as  a 
general  thing,  do  ladies  are  employed  in 'Government  oiiices  iu  this 
city,  only  in  the  imperial  telegraph  o^ce  a  few  are  Cfigaged.    These 
hull  38  are  paid  from  $13.50  to,  $15.50  a  mouth,  and  Iheir  hours  of  labor 
are  nine  per  day.    In  the  lower  classes  in  the  elementary  sclaools  there 
are  some  ladies  employed.    These  female  teachers  are  paid,  in  villages 
and  towns,  from  $180  to  $215  a  year,  and  in  addition  they  have  free 
lodging  at  their  disposal.    In  cities  these  female  teachers  begin  with  a 
salary  of  $215  to  $240  a  year,  and  their  salaries  are  gradually  raised  to 
$325  to  $360,  and  in  addition  7^  per  cent,  of  their  salary  is  granted  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  indemnification  for  rent.    In  ladies'  high  schools  and 
female  boarding  schools  these  teachers  begin  with  a  salary  from  $290 
to  $340,  which  is  successively  raised  to  $430,  with  7J  per  cent,  indemnifi- 
cation for  rent  in  addition.    In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
male  as  well  as  female  teachers  are  exempt  from  municipal  taxes  and 
their  children  from  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees. 

Laundresses  earn  from  48  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  their  number  is 
large,  especially  in  Elberfeld. 

AgricHlture, — As  to  this  class  of  female  laborers  I  refer  to  table  for  the 
information  desired. 

Mining. — The  table  furnishes  all  the  information  obtiEiinable  as  to  fe- 
males employed  in  mines. 

All  other  pursuits. — Under  this  heading  there  may  be  classified  all 
kinds  of  female  domestic  servants,  and  as  to  their  average  wages  I  refer 
to  the  table  annexed  below.  In  siddition  to  the  regular  wages  these 
servants  receive  Christmas  presents  and  douceurs  on  the  occasion  of 
foire  held  in  towns  and  cities,  amounting  to  from  $9  to  $15,  according  to 
their  respective  positions,  and,  besides,  some  gratuities  and  "tippings'' 
which  average  from  $4  to  $6  a  year.  jEvery  fortnight  they  are  gener- 
ally allowed  to  spend  a  half-day  for  their  recreation,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  Sunday  evenings  they  have  a  recess  of  a  few  hours  to  at- 
tend divine  service. 

The  employers  are  bound  by  legislative  enactments,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  Ornish  medical  attendance  to  these  servants  for  the  period  of 
three  months.  The  employers  are,  however,  in  the  habit,  to  get  rid  of 
this  obligation,  of  paying  into  the  city  hospital  fund  a  contribution  of 
tU5  to  $2  per  annum.  In  cases  of  sickness  female  servants  thus  pro- 
dded for  are  admitted  into  the  city  hospital,  where  they  receive  their 
aiedical  attendance.  The  employers  are  obliged  to  give  notice  to 
female  servants  six  weeks  prior  to  a  calendar  quarter  to  quit  service,  if 
1^0  special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule, 
notice  to  quit  service  is  given  three  months  ahead.  Whenever  diffi- 
culties or  disagreements  arise  between  employers  and  servants,  and 
cannot  be  settl^  amicably,  the  police  authorities  attempt  to  mediate 
^d  intercede,  and  if  not  successful,  the  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
regular  court  proceedings.  A  settlement  effected  by  the  police  authori- 
ties is,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest  imperial  court  at 
^ipsic,  equal  to  our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  obligatory. 

Servant  girls  out  of  employment  generally  board  with  women  that 
n^ke  it  a  business  to  hire  out  such  servant  girls,  and  they  have  to  pay 
tbose  women  for  board  and  lodging  from  $1.20  to  $1.6.7  per  week.  When- 
ever such  a  woman  finds  out  and  secures  a  place  for  a  servant  the  latter 
bas  to  pay  72  cents  to  that  woman  for  her  services.  Such  women  are 
onder  the  control  of  the  police  authorities,  and  have  to  procure  a 
iioeose  for  their  calling.  This  is  required  in  the  interest  of  morality, 
ae  in  former  times  some  of  these  female  agents  not  unfirequently  hired 
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ont  innocent  and  inexperienced  ^rls  for  purposes  of  prostitation.  This 
practice  is,  however,  still  secretly  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  vi^lauce 
of  the  police.  The  moral  character  of  the  German  servant  prls  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  factory  girls.  The  servant 
girls  are  usually  good-natured,  industrious,  faithful,  and  much  attached 
to  the  families  they  live  with. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

It  may  be  approximately  stated  that  the  minimum  wages  paid  to  fe- 
male adults  are  $1.45,  the  maximum  $2.90,  and  the  average  $2.17^  per 
week.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  table 
below. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  females  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  in  this  consular  district : 


Oocopatioiis. 


Boolckeepers 

Clerks       

Saleswomen 

DrrsMinakers 

First-class  direotressea 

Costume-fitters 

Seamstresses 

MilUneis 

Milliners'  apprentices 

Cravat-makers 

Principals  of  public  sctiools. 

Teachers  of  public  schools. . 


Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 


Teachers  for  handiwork 

Principal  nurses  in  public  childrrai's 
homes. 

Kurses  in  hospitals  

Tele;nvph  operators 

Governesses 

Housekeepers  

Cooks 

Chambermaids  i 

Set  vants  for  fjceneial  housework. . . 

Laundresses 

Kurso  ffirls   iy 

Juvenile  servMita *' 

Factory  girls 

Factors    

Corset-makers 

Factors 

Quill  girls 

Reelers 


9 
9 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 


Lowest. 


6 
9 

12 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


$285  60 

214  20 

85  68 

190  40 

857  00 

238  00 

95  00 

85  80 

28  56 

85  80 

285  60 


Higheat 


142  80 
191  00 

57  12 

142  80 

71  40 

71  40 

57  12 

49  98 

85  70 

57  12 

28  56 

23  80 

71  40 

166  60 

119  00 

166  60 

95  20 

95  20 


$428  40 
285  60 
107  10 
238  00 
476  00 
857  00 
142  80 
95  00 
35  70 
142  80 
357  00 


190  40  I      285  60 


Average. 


190  40 
214  20 


$307  00 

249  90 

96  89 

214  20 

416  SO 

297  50 

118  90 

90  40 

32  18 

114  30 

321  80 

238  00 


166  60 
202  10 


85  68 

71  40 

178  60 

160  65 

119  00 

95  20 

100  00 

85  70 

85  68 

71  40 

71  40 

60  69 

i    57  12 

46  41 

1   8568 

71  40 

35  70 

82  13 

1   28  56 

26  18 

142  80 

107  10 

190  40 

178  60 

166  60 

142  80 

*  190  40 

178  50 

142  80 

119  00 

142  80 

'  119  00 

Free  board  and  lodgtag. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 


Allowance  of  74  per  cent. 

of  inoome  for  rent. 
Allowaneeof  7|  percent. 

of  Income  for  rait,  er 

firee  rent. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 

Free  board  and  lodgini^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HOURS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 


In  compliance  with  the  imperial  statute  of  June  21, 1869,  manufaot- 
vrers  are  not  permitted  to  employ  children  below  twelve  years  in  their 
factories,  and  when  they  are  about  to  employ  children  above  twelve 
years  notice  must  be  given  to  the  police  authorities  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment, and  employers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  list  of  all  their  juve- 
nile laborers  l)elow  tJie  fourteenth  year,  and  all  children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  are  only  to  be  engaged  under  the  condition  that  the  time 
of  labor  shall  not  exceed  six  hours  per  day,  so  that  these  juveniles  are 
enabled  to  receive  a  school  education  of  at  least  three  hours  a  day. 
Girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  not  allowed  to  be  worked  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.    The  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  also 
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tiioee  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  entitled  to  a  recess  of  half  an 
hour  every  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Girls  over  sixteen  years  bave  to 
work  the  normal  time,  that  is,  from  7  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1^ 
to  8  in  the  afternoon.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations 
and  of  other  laws  for  the  salety  and  protection  of  the  factory  oi)era- 
tives.  Government  officials  und  the  local  police  are  charged  with  the 
inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  various  establishments. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  this  side  of  the  question  forms  a  dark  spot 
ou  female  labor  in  this  district.    It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  notice  tbat 
yoaug,  innocent  girls  almost  invariably  will  be  stained  and  polluted  by 
the  foul  and  mischievous  surroundings  of  their  companions,  and  in  a 
short  time  sink  down  to  their  level  of  immorality.    Generally  speaking, 
it  IB  characteristic  with  bad  and  ill-disposed  persons  to  corrupt  tbeir 
Mow-beings,  and  this  tendency  especially  appears  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  female  employes.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  has 
beeu  observed  time  and  again,  that  the  older  sister  employes  are  set- 
ting traps  for  their  innocent  partners  and  attempt  to  drag  them  down 
to  their  low  standard  of  indecency  and  impropriety,  and  do  not  rest 
antil  the  poor  victims  have  lost  their  shame  and  innocence  and  con- 
doct  themselves  as  frivolously  and  lasciviously  as  the  older  compan- 
ions are  in  the  habit  of  doing.    If  parents  object  to  the  loose  manners 
of  SDch  girls,  it  happens  frequently  that  they  leave  the  parental  roof 
and  rent  rooms  in  low  boarding-houses  for  $1.20  to  $1.43  per  week, 
wbere  they  can  carry  on  as  they  i)lease.    Such  girls,  of  course,  do  not 
think.of  saving  a  penny.    This  licentious  life  leads  them  not  linfre- 
queolly  into  the  arms  of  prostitution.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  these  free  and  easy  going  girls  are  very  often  the  best  and  most 
reliable  workers,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain 
"^point  d'konneur^  amongst  the  workingmen  to  marry  a  factory  girl 
whenever  the  fruit  of  their  carnal  intercourse  begins  to  be  visible,  and 
this  fact  explains  the  comparatively  early  marriages  between  the  male 
^d  female  working  classes,  and  also  the  small  number  of  illegitimate 
births  amongst  these  classes.    By  legislative  acts  no  man  is  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  before  he  has  passed  the  twentieth 
year.   The  minister  of  justice  is,  however,  authorized  to  grant  dispen- 
KUioD  in  certain  cases.    In  addition  to  that  the  law  prescribes  that  the 
man  who  has  not  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  military  life,  that  is, 
who  at  times  of  war  may  be  called  to  active  military  serviie,  has  to  give 
*cority  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  while  he  is  in  active  service, 
jtotbat  such  a  family  may  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community  dur- 
ing that  period.    In  the  past  year  about  eighty  young  men  in  Barmen, 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  below  the  nineteenth  year,  submitted  their 
application  for  a  dispensation  to  the  minister  of  justice,  but  only  four 
obtained  the  desired  dispensation. 

MEANS  FOB  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOY:6s. 

To  the  honor  of  a  good  many  employers  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
make  commendable  efforts  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  arising  from 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the  male  and  female  working  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  inasmuch  as  they  endeavor  to  keep  the  sexes  separated  in 
the  factories,  have  separate  water-closets,  and  to  prevent  all  unneces- 
lary  conversation  between  the  two  sexes  during  the  hours  of  labor.    In 
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most  of  the  factories  the  offenders  against  these  regulations  are  subject 
to  an  immediate  discharge.  And  the  proprietors  of  two  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Barmen  went  even  farther,  since  they  have  their  female  em- 
ployes, gratis,  edacated  by  female  teachers,  after  the  hours  of^  labor,  in 
female  handiwork,  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  the  household  affairs,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties 
when  they  themselves  are  about  to  establish  their  own  household.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  should  not  l)e  concealed  that  the  daughters  of 
these  proprietors  devote  their  time  to  this  laudable  undertalung,  and 
the  results  of  this  Samaritan  work  have  been  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. Many  girls  have  been  kept  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and  many 
have  become  good  and  reliable  wives  and  conscientious  mothers,  and 
many  a  fallen  girl  has  been  restored  to  society. 

At  this  juncture  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  young  women  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Nuremburg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt.  These  schools  are  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  clerical  work  and  book- 
keeping. 

SAFETY  OP  PEMALE  EMPLOTlfeS. 

Manufacturers  are  enjoined  to  put  up  the  most  suitable  safeguards 
and  the  most  approved  safety  appliances  in  their  factories,  and  especially 
to  provide  for  an  easy  egress.  The  doors  in  the  factories  must  be  wide 
and  open  to  the  outside,  and  there  must  be  some  extra  doors,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers.  Every  hoist  and  the  engine-house  must 
be  securely  fenced,  and  the  fencing  must  be  constantly  retained  in  good 
order. 

SANITABY  MEASUBES  AND  CABE   OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED. 

Factories  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  the  rooms  must:^ 
be  spacious  and  well  ventilated  and  not  overcrowded,  and,  if  possible^ 
separated  from  those  of  the  male  operatives.    Female  as  well  as  mali 
operatives  have  to  join  the  aid  society  of  the  factory  in  which  they 
employed,  if  there  exists  one.    To  these  funds  employers  as  well 
employes  have  to  contribute  about  equal  rates.    In  case  of  sickness  su 
an  employ6  is  entitled  to  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  a  small  percen 
of  the  semi-weekly  wages.    If  there  does  not  exist  a  factory  fund,  tbk« 
operatives  are  bound  to  make  contributions  either  to  a  municipal  deposit 
fund  for  sick  or  to  a  deposit  fund  under  the  control  of  a  workingmen'« 
union.    The  contributions  to  these  funds  amount  to  about  15  cents  per 
month  for  each  person.    The  provisions  of  the  liability  law  are  appli- 
cable likewise  to  female  operatives. 

COMPETITION  OP  FEMALE  WITH  MALE  LABOB. 

Wages  for  females  have  but  slightly  declined  during  the  last  five  years, 
while  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have  perceptibly  decreased. 
The  employment  of  women  presses  rather  heavily  on  the  male  labor  and 
consequently  on  the  wages  of  men.  In  most  of  the  factories  the  male 
lace  and  braid  makers  have  been  recently  replaced  by  women,  and  onlf 
the  master  mechanics  retained.  Female  labor  being  considerably  cheaper 
than  male  labor,  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  femaleB 
wherever  their  strength  is  sufficient  to  perform  a  certain  task,  and  male 
laborers  are  gradually  driven  away  from  the  lighter  and  easier  jobs  and 
are  forced  to  remain  temporarily  idle.    • 
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EDUCATION,  ETC. 

It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  women  employed  in  factories  should 
feel  mnch  inclined  to  improve  their  school  education.  Their  children 
have  to  attend  the  elementary  schools  until  they  have  passed  the  four- 
teenth year,  when  they  are  either  given  out  as  apprentices  or  have  to 
follow  their  parents  to  the  workshpp.  That  the  information  of  these 
people  is  rather  limited  and  that  these  hard- worked  and  poorly-fed  per- 
sons are  not  much  given  to  studies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

As  a  rule^  husband  and  wife  continue  their  wonted  employment  after 

marriage,  so  that  not  much  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  their 

eLildrcD.    As  several  families  usually  are  living  in  the  same  house,  the 

children  of  these  laboring  people  very  frequently  are  intrusted  to  tbo 

care  of  an  elderly  woman  who  keeps  a  kind  of  children's  nursery 

aod  receives  for  her  services  a  small  remuneration.    To  be  sure,  this 

nnrsing  is  very  primitive  and  rather  deficient.    The  mortality  amongst 

the  children  of  the  working  classes  is  consequently  very  large,  as  under 

the  Barroundlng  circumstances  a  better  nursing  of  these  babies  can 

hanlly  be  provided  for.    This  mortality  list  averages  from  30  to  40  per 

cent,  in  Barmen.    Mothers  employed  in  factories  nurse  their  babies  but 

for  a  short  time,  as,  by  law,  any  woman  is  permitted  to  take  up  Jier  work 

again  four  weeks  after  her  confinement.    There  are  some  mothers  who 

rnurije  their  babies  for  a  few  months  longer,  which  can,  however,  be  done 

only  during  the  dinner  hour  and  in  the  evening  upon  their  return  from 

the  shop. 

It  is  but  a  natural  effect  of  this  deficient  home-training  that  the  work- 
ing classes  furnish  an  unusually  large  quota  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
reforin  schools  and  houses  of  correction. 

WOLFGANG  SOHOENLE, 

Consul. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Barmen^  June  17,  1884. 


I.  General  Tbades. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  Barmen. 


Oooapations. 


BUILDniO  TRADES. 

{[J^yenaiid  maaoDB 

IJIlJ^Midhod-caRieri 

{■•tewn , 

Jw'w  Md'djiiri' .' .V.\\*  .*.*.'.'.'.'.''.*' ^ 

*«nbBr«...  

waiters 

^«ttoi» 

_  OTHBB  TRADBS. 

^fcimtft«y/////////////.'.''.V.'.'.'..'.V.V 
.Striken 

Sfbtadw 

frteknnkan 

Brevfln 

lotchen 

^mivaoAnB 

Giba«(.BaUis 

Cpof«fltioBen 

Cifv«ak«i , 


Hours. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

66 

$3  00 

14  28 

93  64 

66 

2  60 

3  80 

3  20 

66 

8  08 

880 

3  45 

66 

285 

3  33 

3  09 

66 

3  92 

5  95 

494 

66 

3  09 

4  28 

368 

66 

8  32 

4  28 

3  80 

66 

3  67 

4  28 

8  98 

66 

8  83 

428 

8  81 

66 

8  67 

4  28 

893 

66 

296 

8  50 

3  23 

60 

8  57 

500 

429 

84 

8  57 

6  71 

4  61 

72 

4  76 

5  71 

528 

66 

883 

428 

880 

63 

3  67 

428 

396 

63 

8  67 

4  28 

898 

66 

8  09 

428 

868 

66 

897 

4  46 

403 

66 

8  57 

428 

«V% 
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Wages  paid  per  week  in  Barmen — ContiDucd. 


Oocnpation. 


Oth£b  TBADB8— Continued. 

CntloTB 

DistiUors , 

Drivers,  draymen,  teameters,  &o 

Dy^ers .• 

Ens^averB 

Farrienj 

Gardeners 

Hatt<'r» 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Lal)orer8,  porters,  6m 

Lithographers 

Millwricbts 

KailmakerB 

I«ockKniith8  

lAachiniKta 

Ekiddlo  and  harness  makers 

Tonncrs 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators  (revisers) 

TinBmitns 

Barbers ^ 

Hair-dressers 

ChimDey-sw^ps 

Paint«)r8 

Bleachers 

liechanics 

Weavers  (oniside  of  mills) 

Printers 


Hours. 

Lowest 

Highest 

66 

$3  80 

$4  09 

60 

4  99 

7  14 

72 

8  67 

4  28 

66 

8  80 

600 

60 

4  2K 

5  70 

•     63 

8  57 

5  00 

66 

8  57 

4  76 

63 

3  57 

4  76 

66 

8  80 

4  28 

60 

4  05 

523 

72 

.     3  09 

3  70 

60 

4  28 

5  71 

72 

8  67 

4  76 

66 

3  67 

4  76 

63 

8  PO 

5  00 

63 

4  28 

6  71 

66 

3  00 

4  28 

66 

3  TO 

4  76 

72 

3  67 

5  00 

60 

500 

8  00 

66 

3  57 

4  76 

78 

3  57 

4  76 

70 

3  00 

5  71 

66 

40t 

5  00 

66 

3  67 

650 

72 

4  28 

7  14 

60 

428 

8  ra 

72 

4  28 

6  71 

66 

4  28 

6  71 

Ave 


Sates  of  wages  paid  per  week  in  ike  different  provinces  and  states  in  the  German  Emph 

1882. 


Province  or  state. 


SUesia 

Brandenbur:g 

Poeeu 

Thurint^an  states 

Pomerania    

Kinudom  of  Saxony. . . . 

"WeRt  Prussia 

East  Prussia 

Province  of  Saxony . . . 
HecklcDburg*Sohwerin 

Brunswick 

Hanover 

Anhalt 

Archdukedom  Hesse . . . 

Bavaria 

Hesse-Nassau 

Wurtemberg 

Baden  , 

Rhenish  province 

Schlesvei^-Holstein 

Westphalia 

Hanseatic  cities 

Alsace  Lorraine 

German  Empire 


Building 

Retail 

trade. 

trade. 

$3  21 

$2  48 

3  66 

2  62 

366 

2  90 

3  80 

2  6.1 

8  64 

3  00 

8  82 

284 

4  17 

4  64 

3  00 

8  01 

2  05 

4  19 

2  00 

3  93 

3  14 

4  24 

2  00 

3  86 

3  28 

4  12 

3  33 

4  64 

3  38 

4  05 

3  33 

4  43 

8  47 

4  62 

8  66 

4  48 

3  66 

4  83 

3  45 

4  66 

3  77 

5  24 

880 

536 

4  48 

4  12 

3  11 

Manufaot- 
uring. 

Tenders 

and 
Uborers. 

|2  54 

$1  45 

2  76 

2  16 

2  76 

190 

2  85 

205 

2  00 

224 

2  02 

2  46 

2  85 

2  07 

2  86 

1  71 

3  11 

2  40 

3  00 

2  40 

3  21 

2  47 

300 

2  52 

3  21 

2  52 

3  45 

2  60 

3  00 

245 

3  67 

2  61 

3  47 

2  86 

8  68 

285 

3  56 

280 

3  45 

2  07 

3  02 

285 

3  76 

3  76 

4  36 

33S 

326 

242 

Avei 
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II.  FAOTOBIESy  MILLS,  &0. 
Wages  paid  per  week  0/66  hours  infactariee  or  mille  in  Barmen, 


Occnpattona. 


•aids 

«e8 

imminip.  .* •. 

Dcy  articles 

>f  these  branches 

lakers 

)y  red  and  piece  yam 

Dttoayam  (72  hours) 

....  ..  ......................    ....B.    ............   .....f 

e  

a  yam  (black)  

nyam  (colored) 

(oods 

e 


Lowest 

Highest 

$3  80 

$5  70 

8  67 

6  70 

8  80 

6  70 

4  UO 

623 

6  42 

8  67 

8  67 

4  76 

6  42 

7  60 

4  00 

6  00 

7  20 

10  00 

428 

7  14 

660 

10  70 

1  42 

2  60 

8  57 

4  28 

428 

5  00 

4  28 

5  71 

7  20 

10  00 

1  00 

2  14 

Average. 


$4 
4 
4 
4 

7 
4 

7 

4 


75 
64 
75 
62 
60 
17 
01 
60 
8  60 
6  71 
860 
1  96 
3  08 
464 
5  00 
860 
1  67 


I.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 


f  paid  per  week  in  foundries,  machine-ahopSf  and  iron  works  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 

Hours. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
54 
54 
54 
64 
66 
66 
48 

$4  28 

3  57 
8  67 
8  80 
8  83 
200 
200 

4  28 
8  10 
500 

6  71 

7  14 
11  42 
17  85 

7  14 

385 

4  28 

24  00 

• 

$5  71 
4^6 
4  76 
4  76 
4  28 
4  00 

4  00 

5  71 
4  04 

7  14 

8  67 
1142 
24  00 
40  00 
11  42 

8  67 

6  71 
60  00 

$5  00 

4  17 

4  17 

4  28 
3  81 

3  45 

laboren 

3  45 

6  00 

3  57 

. 

6  07 

7  14 

928 

erk 

17  71 

28  08 

7  14 

8  21 

5  00 

nblishmeiift .....'...... 

42  00 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  in  mines  and  mining  in  Barmen, 


OccupatloBs. 


ner 

^nn^m 

« 

..aaa..B...a  >jrwB 

.  UO    .  a  a  . 

Mtor* 

-do.... 

- do--.. 

Dei 

•  month . 

^1  vuuu    ............ 

•  . . a . a • . a a a a .  •  jnn 

.do .... 

us   ...«.......r^-.*. 

.  do     .  .  a  . 

,  class 

-do    ... 

. •..••••••*..... ••«•.••«««■..«..«•.... do  .... 

do  .... 

...a. .■..«••.••.*■•. a 

uO    a  •  .  • 

flltera 

.  do    a  a  .  . 

•  do  .... 

do- 

do  ... 

Huura 


per 
day. 

Lowest 

7 

$1,100  00 

7 

800  00 

8 

642  60 

8 

880  80 

8 

28  66 

8 

28  66 

8 

21  42 

8 

17  85 

8 

14  28 

12 

12  85 

10 

6  71 

12 

17  00 

12 

2142 

12 

17  00 

12 

16  66 

*  Free  rent  Aiel,  and  light 


Highest 


$1,600  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

67120 

82  18 

82  18 

28  66 

21  42 

17  85 

14  28 

9  62 

2142 

80  00 

21  40 

21  18 


Ayeraga. 


$1,806  00 

900  00 

721  80 

476  00 

80  85 

30  85 

24  09 
19  64 
16  07 

18  67 
762 

19  21 

25  71 
19  20 
18  02 


i— LAB- 


-19 
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Wagetpaid  in  minea  and  mining  in  barmen— Continued. 


Oooapation. 


BlAcksmitlia per  month. 

Tinsmiths do  ... 

-CoaI  measurer  (overseer) do  ... 

Assistants do  ... 

Wagoners do  ... 

In  laod,  or*^  and  tUv^r  mintt. 

Women do ... 

Book'keeper do  ... 

Clerk do  ... 


Hoots 

£»r  I    Lowest, 
y. 


12 
12 
10 
10 
12 


12 
8 

8 


$16  60 
17  00 
28  66 
17  85 
11  90 


8  56 
35  70 
28  56 


Highest. 


$21  18 
21  40 
35  70 
2142 
17  00 


10  71 
50  00 
35  70 


At« 


VI.  Bail  WAY  employes. 

Wage9  on  Bfreet  railroads  in  Barmen, 


Ooonpations. 


Director* per  annum.. 

Cashier* per  month.. 

Stable  boss* do 

IBook-keepers* per  day.. 

Controllers do 

Conductors do 

Drivers do... 

Hostlers do 

Stable  boy do... 


Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

7 

$1,285  20 
40  00 

10 

$50  00 

10 

40  00 

50  00 

10 

05 

1  10 

12 

05 

*  1  10 

14 

72 

77 

14 

72 

77 

14 

50 

68 

14 

50 

50 

US 


*  Bent,  ftiel,  and  light  ftee.   • 

WageBpaid  to  railway  empJ-oyA  (thoM  eng&geJ  ahoui  8tation8f  as  well  ae  thate  engagti 
the  enginee  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  Idborera,  ^-o.)  in  Barmen, 


Oooupations. 


Station  inspectors* per  annum. 

Assistants ^ do... 

Track  inspectors* do... 

Assistants do... 

Cashiers do... 

Telegraph  operators do... 

Assistants do... 

Clerks do... 

Superintendents  of  transp<»rtation do... 

Assistants do... 

Clerks ..do... 

Weigh-masters do... 

Train-leaders do... 

JBngine-drivers do... 

Stokers do... 

Conductors ^ do... 

Bsakemen do... 

Baggage-masters do... 

Oong'inasters do... 

Car  recorders do... 

Switchmen do... 

Track  watchmen do... 

Porters,  passenger  and  freight do... 

Shunters do... 

Station  laborers do... 

Coal  heavers '. do... 

Night  watchmen do... 

Car  cleaners do... 

Shapwnrtnen. 

Factors do... 

Foremen per  month 

.Machinists per  day. 


Hours 

of 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Are 

labor. 

P*rdau. 

$571  00 

$714  00 

12 

857  00 

476  00 

12 

357  00 

500  00 

12 

214  20 

857  00 

12 

428  40 

642  60 

12 

266  60 

32180 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

9 

671  00 

714  00 

9 

357  00 

476  00 

9 

285  60 

857  00 

10 

285  60 

821  30 

12 

285  60 

32180 

12 

428  40 

571  20  !       i 

12 

178  50 

285  60 

\ 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

1 

12 

166  60 

190  40         1 

12 

238  00 

28560         S 

12 

214  00 

26180         S 

12 

142  80 

178  50  :       1 

12 

100  40 

261  80  1       I 

12 

142  80 

178  50         I 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

12 

142  80 

178  60 

12 

142  80  i 

178  80 

12 

142  80  : 

1 

178  SO  '       1 

54 

499  80 

1 
714  00  1       S 

60 

27  00 

82  13  1 

68 

300 

400  ! 
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Wages  paid  to  raiUway  employ^a,  fo. — Contiuaed. 


• 

Hours 

OeenpAtions. 

of 
labor. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

A«f^t0orfan«f»— ContiniMd. 

ba 

...per  day.. 

68 

$2  60 

$4  00 

(3  80 

do... 

63 

8  00 

400 

8  60 

taken 

do 

68 

8  10 

400 

856 

» 

... ...do.... 

63 

800 

400 

86a 

r/.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

do.... 

68 

8  00 

4  00 

860 

do.... 

68 

8  10 

400 

3  66 

...... oo.... 

63 

2  60 

8  38 

809 

idgildera 

......  .do. .  • . 

63 

8  20 

4  28 

do — 

63 

288 

8  10 

8  74 

I 

do.... 

63 

8  00 

400 

8  60 

od  apholators ^... 

do  ... 

63 

800 

400 

850 

do.... 

63 
63 
63 

2  85 
8  00 
8  00 

8  57 
8  57 
4  00 

8  22 

Ithtt •,., . 

do.-.. 

8  29 

-ator  fitters 

do  ... 

3  50 

M 

do.... 

63 

428 

6  70 

4  99 

... .  ..do.. .. 

63 

2  38 

8  10 

2  74 

ecaaer 

......  do .... 

63 
63 

800 
2  88 

400 
8  00 

8  60 

do 

2  09 

do .... 

63 

8  00 

4  00 

8  60 

do — 

63 

8  00 

4  00 

8  50 

biTen 

do... 

63 

8  80 

4  28 

4  04 

do.... 

66 

8  57 

428 

3  93 

\ 

.....  •  .do.  • .  • 

63 
63 
63 

8  57 
285 
8  57 

4  52 

3  57 

4  52 

4  06 

.......do. .. . 

do — 

am 

4  05 

do — 

68 

2  38 

3  57 

8  21 

...... .  do . . . . 

68 

8  00 

8  57 

3  29 

do.... 

66 

400 

4  60 

425 

*Bent,  ftiel,  snd  light  ftee. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  salary,  train  Headers  and  engine-drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
sents  for  each  German  mile  made ;  oondactors  and  baggage-masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
tl^  cents. 

IX.   STOBE  AI7D  SHOP  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  afiiii»m  in  etoree  and  shops  in  Barmen, 


Ooonpations. 


lutuals  and  rUaU  tiothing  and  dress  starts, 
Br 


Wkolssals  and  rstaH  dry  goods  storee. 


er. 


le  clerk 


€hroosry  ttores,  rttaU. 


WhoUsals  stores. 


dent.... 

alelerk 

agent.. 

Br 


Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

10 

$357  00 
857  8o 

$600  00 

$428  60 

12 

600  00 

428  60 

12 

238  00 

428  40 

833  10 

12 

190  40 

285  60 

238  00 

12 

85  70 

71  40 

52  56 

12 

166  60 

100  40 

178  50 

10 

860  00 

500  00 

426  00 

12 

857  00 

500  00 

428  60 

12 

214  00 

428  40 

821  20 

12 

142  80 

288  00 

100  40 

12 

166  60 

214  00 

190  80 

10 

285  60 

857  00 

821  80 

18 

71  40 

119  00 

*95  20 

18 

57  12 

85  68 

•7140 

18 

42  84 

68  06 

•56  45 

628  16 

714  00 

621  08 

571  20 

856  80 

714  00 

571  20 

714  00 

642  60 

428  00 

571  20 

490  60 

285  60 

476  00 

880  89 

0 

190  40 

238  00 

214  20 

•And  tree  board  and  lodging. 
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X.  Household  waobs. 

Wagetpaid  per  year  to  houeehold  aervante  (t<nons  and  oUiea)  in  Barmen  (indudhtg  \ 

and  lodging). 


OocnpatioDs. 


Cooks: 

Male 

•   Female '. 

Cbambermaida 

Hooaekeepera 

Female  aervants  for  general  houaework 

Coachmen 

Gardenera 

Waabwomen  (lanndreaaea) 

Portera 

Ironing*  women 


Lowest.  '  Highest  j  Avi 


$178  60 

$285  60 

71  40 

119  00 

42  84 

57  12 

67  12 

85  68 

30  04 

47  60  , 

71  40 

100  00 

71  40 

110  00 

42  84 

85  68 

42  84 

107  10 

42  81 

85  68 

IS 


Wages  paid  per  month  in  hotels  in  Barmen, 
[Indnding  board  and  lodging.] 


Ooonpfttiona. 


Chief  waiter. 

Waiter 

Book-keeper 

Cashier • 

Doorkeeper  (exolnslTe  of  board  and  lodging) 

Male  cook   

Female  cook 

Coach-driver 

Porter 

Senranta  (female)... 


Weekly 

hours 

Lowest. 

Highest  I  Atc 

of  labor. 

^ 

1 

70 

$28  80 

$57  12 

84 

14  28 

17  85 

60 

17  85 

23  80 

60 

20  00 

85  70 

84 

20  00 

50  00 

84 

17  85 

38  80 

It 

12  00 

20  00 

7  14 

15  00 

84 

10  00 

18  00 

84 

3  67 

800 

XI.  AOEIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Bar 

teith  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oconpiitlons. 


Inspaotor 

Admlniatrator 
Treaanrer .... 

Overseer 

Shepherd  . . . . . 

Gardener 

Coaohmaa 

Cook,  female.. 
Chambermaid . 
Servant  girla. . 
Farm  handa : 

Mala  

Female.... 
Day  laborers.. 

Ca^nter 

Bladksmith... 


Lowest.    Highest  At« 


$828  60 
880  80 
488  40 
86  68 
71  40 
07  12 
67  12 
43  84 
28  56 
21  48 

42  84 
28  80 
60  21 
67  12 
67  12 


$860  80 
62S  60 
714  00 
166  60 
107  10 
06  20 

05  20 
60  00 

86  70 
28  66 

87  12 
85  70 
71  40 

06  20 
06  20 


$i 
4 
8 
1 


1_ 
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III,  XUlj  XIY.    MUNIOIPAI.  Am>  GOYERNMENT  EMPLOYlftS. 
Wagetper  annum  paid  ffovermnent  and  munUdpal  officers  in  Barmen, 


Occopationi 


Hoars 
per  day. 


1.  GOTXBSXKHT  OmCEBS. 

Dittriet  court 


CUef  Judge 

Jodnt 

<Mi 

Aiiistantt .. 
(jmiUM .... 

Jaonor 

McMagen. 


JaO. 


Wrectwr 

Piiodpal  OTeneer  .. 

Oreraeers 

SMJoDbome  keeper 

Jiil  physician 

Jiil  misiAter 

Ckrta 


OitftoffM  and  toaeff. 

Director « 

Chkf  inspector 

TttMnrer 

Intpeetora 

Aoditort 

KceeiTftrs 

Clerkt 

Olllens  of  Uie  cmstomB  and 
tuet. 

Tdegraph  offieet. 

Directw 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

|nD«ipal  telegraph  operators. 

Te%raph  operators 

'^peiTif  or  of  telegraph  ap- 

Depaties 

iMorers   


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 


9 
10 
12 
12 
3  to4 
2  to4 
10 


6  to 


6 
6 
6 

7 

8 

10 


Po§t<tfice9. 

ttrector 

iBipector , 

Chief  derk  (cashier) 

Clerkii , 

AMistaats 

^B^age  master 

^teent , 

CJ«k 

^^ch  agents 

^men  (letter-earriers) 

iPartillion 

Depati«s 


2.  MUKICIPAL  OmCXBfl. 


J^w 

fBTgomaster 

Styelttk , 

Clyks 

**ftw4er. ........ 

Auditor 

Clerk's  aasistants 

Cftpyists 

feMnrer 

%istiar.pnbUc. 
Ait^tant     


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
10 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 


6  to  0 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 


Lowest 


$1,428  00 
952  00 
571  00 
857  00 
142  80 
238  00 
214  00 


586  00 
428  40 
214  20 
214  20 
700  00 
642  60 
321  36 


1,428  00 

1,  liro  00 

1, 190  00 

714  00 

714  00 

357  00 

.321  30 

214  20 


Highest. 


$2,000  00 
1,428  00 

820  00 
500  00 
190  40 
285  00 

821  80 


952  00 
500  00 
800  00 
280  <00 
856  00 
856  00 
571  00 


2, 142  00 

1.666  00 

2,  428  00 

1, 190  GO 

1,190  00 

856  80 

609  90 

32]  30 


571  20 
476  00 
3F0  80 
380  80 
250  00 
380  80 

171  36 
142  80 


1,071  00 
876  80 
714  00 
571  20 
357  00 
571  20 

250  00 
171  36 


Ayexage. 


$1,714  00 
1,190  00 
605  50 
428  50 
106  60 
261  50 
267  68 


904  00 
464  00 
257  10 
247  10 
778  00 
749  30 
446  18 


1, 785  00 
1, 428  00 
1, 309  00 
952  00 
952  00 
606  do 
465  60 
267  75 


Other  a]lowtno«a. 


1. 190  00 

2, 000  00 

1,595  00 

1,071  00 

1, 428  00 

1, 249  50 

714  00 

952  00 

833  00 

476  00 

714  00 

595  00 

428  40 

499  80 

459  10 

238  00 

357  00 

297  60 

428  40 

500  00 

464  20 

821  30 

857  00 

839  16 

102  78 

357  00 

274  89 

192  78 

357  00 

274  89 

142  80 

190  40 

166  60 

142  80 

166  60 

154  70 

2,856  00 

3.000  00 

2.028  00 

1. 785  00 

2,000  00 

1,892  50 

856  80 

1,000  00 

928  40 

523  60 

714  00 

618  80 

428  40 

571  20 

499  80 

428  40 

571  20 

499  80 

357  00 

428  40 

392  70 

238  00 

330  00 

284  00 

714  00 

952  00 

833  00 

714^00 

952  00 

833  00 

330  00 

500  00 

415  00 

821  10 
676  40 
547  40 
476  00 
303  50 
476  00 

210  68 
157  08 


Freerentb 


Freerentb 
Do. 

Da 


Free  rent. 

Do. 

Da 
For  rent,  $102.8L 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
For  rent,  $57.12. 


Free  rent. 

For  rent,  $102.82  per  annnnu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Free. 

Do. 
For  rent,  $85.68. 

Da 

Da 
For  rent,  $42.84. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bent,  ftiel,  and  light  fkve. 


*  When  Inspecting  the  lines  he  is  sllowed  $1.42  per  day  in  addition  to  his  regolar  salary. 
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Wages  paid  per  annum,  g{n9emfnent  and  municipal  otJUyes  in  Barmen — Continni 


Ocoapatlon. 


2.  HumciPAL  Offtckbo— Con- 
tixraed. 

Department  t^f  police. 


Saperintendent . . . 
Commisctionen ... 

Sergeants 

Clerks 

Statistioian 

Clerk's  assistants 
Sapemumeraries. 

Copyists 

liarket-master . . . 

Forester 

Field -gaard 

Night  sergeant. . . 


Night  watchmen... 
Il4»erve  watchmen. 

Policemen 

Jailer 


City  architect 

City  assistants 

City  surveyor 

Auditor  of  public  works 

Drawing  clerks 

Bookkeeper 

Clerks 


City  looter-worlw. 


Director 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of 


Pwnp  elation. 


Tmotor 

Foreman . . . 
Pipe-fitters 
Laborers... 


OUv 


Director 

Overseer , 

Foremen 

Pipe-fitters 

Laborers 

Clerks 

Stokers 

Inspectors  of  nsometw . 
Laborers  in  pnolio  parks. 

Overseer 

Dog-catchers 


Hours 
per  day. 


Cfynuuuium  and  real  etJtoole, 


Directors  . 
Principals. 
Teachers.. 
Assistants 
Janitor . . . 


High  iehoolt  for  ladiee. 


Directors 

Principals 

Female  teachers 

Female  teachers  of  handiwork 


8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  0 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 


Trade  »ehooL 


Director  . . 
Principal.. 
Teachers . . 
Assistants 


10 
10 
10 
11 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 

0 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 


6 

0 

6  to7 

6 

12 


6to 


6 
6 

7 


6 

6 

etc  7 

6to  7 


Lowest 


Highest. 


$052  00 

499  80 
857  00 

500  00 
500  00 
357  00 
357  00 
178  50 
357  00 
857  00 
285  00 
238  00 


171  36 
142  80 
261  80 
190  40 

1, 428  00 
428  40 
571  20 
357  00 
285  60 
500  00 
285  60 


714  00 
500  00 
357  00 


286  60 
288  00 
178  60 
119  00 


714  00 
857  00 
285  60 
178  50 
119  00 
297  00 
190  40 
821  80 
119  00 
238  00 
166  60 


1,190  00 
714  00 
449  80 
857  00 
178  50 


1,071  00 
714  00 
285  60 
142  80 


1,071  00 
714  00 
428  40 
285  60 


20 
20 


$1, 190  00 
714  00 
428  40 
571 
571 
500  00 
428  40 
328  00 
428  40 
476  00 
857  00 
363  30 

171  36 
142  80 
363  30 
238  00 

1,785  00 
571  20 

856  80 
620  00 

857  00 
714  00 
500  00 


1,000  00 
714  00 
476  00 


857  00 
285  60 
238  00 
178  50 


1,000  00 
476  00 
867  00 
238  00 
178  60 
476  00 
286  60 
476  00 
106  60 
285  60 
288  00 


1,666  00 

1,071  00 

714  00 

600  00 

238  00 


1.498  00 
952  00 
428  40 
202  30 


1, 428  00 
952  00 
6H2  60 
428  40 


Average. 


$1,071  00 
556  90 
392  70 
635  60 
535  60 
4  >8  50 
392  70 
208  25 
892  70 
416  50 
3>l  00 
800  65 

171  36 
142  80 
312  55 
214  20 

1,606  60 
409  80 
714  00 
438  60 
821  SO 
607  00 
892  80 


867  00 
607  00 
416  60 


821  80 
261  80 
206  26 

148  76 


857  00 
416  60 
821  80 
a08  26 
148  76 
886  60 
288  00 
808  66 
142  80 
261  80 
202  00 


1,428  00 
802  60 
006  90 
428  60 
208  26 


1,249  60 
838  00 
357  00 
172  66 


1,249  60 
833  00 
530  60 
857  00 


Other  aUowmeei 


For  unilbrm.  per  annum 

Do. 

Da 
For  uniform,  per  annum 


For   his  uniform,  $28. 
annum. 


Do. 
For  his   uniform,  |Z8. 
annum,  and  rent  fro< 


Free  rantk  ftiflli  and  Ugb 
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gixpaid  per  annum,  government  and  municipal  officere  in  Barmen — Continued. 


OecDpfttion. 


PAL  0FncsRft-<7on- 
tinaed. 

SibUe  iehocU, 


«pector 
tector .. 


ekiidren'e  horns. 


iDcipalfl. 
Baton .. 


*aten4untse. 


ident 


Ke  btitlk  Kfnita 


HoeyUoL 


dant 


le) 


Hoan 
per  day. 


6to  7 


6 
6 

6 
6 


Oto7 
6  to  8 
6  to  8 
0  to  8 
0  to  8 


8 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 


Lowest. 


12 
12 
121 


$1, 071  00 
428  40 

523  60 

357  00 

321  80 
214  00 


100  40 
600  00 


714  00 
499  80 
857  00 
476  00 
140  00 


714  00 
476  00 
857  00 
238  00 
285  00 
142  80 

7140 

47  60 

106  60 


952  00 
714  00 
714  00 
661  20 
887  00 
288  00 

71  40 
47  60 
57  12 
28  56 


Highest. 


$1,600  00 
632  60 

714  00 

428  40 

500  00 
821  30 


214  20 
500  00 


952  00 
409  80 
476  00 
500  00 
190  40 


052  00 
520  00 
520  00 
357  00 
821  80 
100  40 

06  20 

71  40 

202  80 


1,100  00 
866  80 
866  80 
714  00 
600  00 
285  60 

05  20 
7140 
57  12 
47  60 


Ayence. 


$1,835  50 
530  50 

618  80 

302  70 

410  65 
267  40 


202  30 
500  00 


833  00 
499  80 
416  50 
488  00 
160  70 


833  00 
498  00 
438  50 
207  50 
803  15 
166  60 

88  80 

60  60 

184  45 


1,07100 
785  40 
785  40 
637  60 
428  50 
261  80 

83  80 
60  50 
57  12 
88  08 


Other  aUowances. 


For  reDt  for  married,  12  per 

cent,  of  income. 
For  unmarried,  7  per  cent  of 

income. 


For  rent,  7  per  cent,  of  In- 
come. 


Free  rent,  fael,  and  light. 


Free  rent. 
Da 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 


F^ee  rent,  ftiel,  and  Ught. 


Free  board  and  lodging.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


XV.   PbINTEBS  and  PBINTINGhOFFIOES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Barmen, 


Ooonpationa. 

Hours. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

48 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

$17  85 
8  56 
428 
4  28 

8  56 

9  00 
1  20 

$40  00 

14  28 

520 

5  71 

17  85 

12  00 

2  38 

$28  93 

proof-reader) 

11  42 
4  74 

V  (comnoaiian)  ^^  ^^^^.^^^^^^  x 

5  OO 

13  21 

10  50 

1  71^ 
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Cost  op  uram. 

A.— fietaiZjpHoM  for  the  fieoe$8arieB  of  life  ruling  in  Barmen  and  viciniiy  in  1684. 


Articles. 


First 
qoAllty. 


Bve per  100  pounds. 

Wheat do... 

Brandy : per  liter. 

Salt perpoond. 

Flour: 

Rye .*. do... 

wheat do... 

Backwheat ^. .' do... 

Bread: 

Brown do... 

Mixed do... 

White do... 

Barley do... 

Groats do... 

Milk per  liter. 

^gR% per  dozen. 

Batter perponnd. 

Peas do... 

Lentils do... 

Beans do... 

Potatoes do... 

Cheese : 

Dntch   do... 

Limbnrg do... 

Switzerland do... 

Yinef^ar per  liter. 

Sonrkront '. per  pound . 

Sausage : 

Meat do... 

Mixed  with  flour do... 

Coflee : 

Green ." do... 

Koasted do... 

Su^ai' do... 

Meat: 

Beef ....do... 

Veal do... 

Milton '. do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon.... do... 

Oleomargarine do... 

Lard do... 

Soap do... 

B ape-seed  oil per  liter . 

Salad  oil do... 


0  17 
0  11 
0  26 
0  042 
0  02 

0  23 
0  09^ 

0  38 
0  42 
0  10 


24 
15 
17 
]6i 
17 
17 
14 
05 
0  15 
0  24 


Second 
quality. 


$1  62 
200 
0  18 
0  02| 


0  04^ 
0  05 
0  03| 
0  14 
0  28 


0  06 
0  03} 
0  01 


0  02i 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


19 

04i 

33 
36 
09 


Thixd 
quality. 


qoality. 


0  J5 
0  14 
0  16 


0  04 
0  14 
0  22 


$0  22 


0  16 


0  23 
0  80 
0  08 

0  12 


»■■■■• 


$0  19 
023 


B. — j^eraye  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rentf  fuel^  and  light  in  the  prindpal  cities  of  Bff' 

m«R  consular  district. 


Lodging : 

For  une-half  bed per  month . . 

For  ono  bod do  . . 

Dwellings : 

One  room do 

Two  rooms do  . . . 

Two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  cellar, 

per  month 

Fuel  and  light: 

Coal  per  100  kilograms.. 

Petroleum per  liter.. 

Gas per  centimeter.. 

Inhabitants 


Barmen.   !  Elberfeld. 

I 


$1  19 
1  42 

1  67 
3  32 

8  50 

0  S3 
0  05 
0  04i 
106, 000 


$1  19 
1  42 

1  74 
3  57 

3  80 

0  38 

0  05 

0  04 

102,000 


Hagen. 


$1  40 
1  80 

1  42 

2  63 

2  79 

0  24 
0  05 
0  04i 
30,000 


Dortmund. 


Areata 


$1  43 
2  15 

2  60 

0  24 

0  05 

0  03| 

80,000 

i» 

»1T 

030 
OOS 
OM 
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I  prieet  for  food  and  light  rulmg  in  I^ruuia  and  the  Gernutn  Empire  in  1862. 


ArtidM. 


......per  pound. 

, do... 

do... 

per  liter. 

per  dosen. 

..per  lOOpomidB. 

per  pound. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.  per  lOOpouuds. 

do... 

do... 

per  liter. 

.per  cubic  meter. 


Pmasia. 

10  08 

0  04 

0  24 

0  04 

0  14i 

0  83 

0  15 

0  134 
0  14} 

0  13 

0  13i 

0  20 

2  80 

1  78 

2  74 

0  05| 

0  05 

Geimui 
Empire. 


EMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  BABMEN  AND  ELBERFELB. 

la/e  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld, 


OocupatioiiB. 

Male. 

Female. 

id  TnAMmn 

-X    -, 

1.800 
560 
280 
162 
72 
370 

1,700 
230 

1.400 
276 
IM 
640 
120 
730 
890 
98 
74 

lod-ciirrierB - 

atere  

ra 

fitters 

I..... 

2.300 

68 
110 
215 
800 

34 

20 
119 

32 

186 

800 

2,000 

14 

88 
117 
240 
310 

64 

214 

1,300 

128 

280 

275 

1.120 

530 

21, 740 

82 

290 

2.360 

2,100 

640 

nen.  teamsterfe.  Stc 

■*•"■■■*•■ 

em,  Sec 

1  .................................................................... 

. 

*•• 

meee  makers 

tmtors - 

■ 

air-dreeeers 

50 

340 

mida.  laoea,  fancy  a^-*'^^<** 

4,200 

i   ,  -.  - - ... 

938 

A]iAn  rlotha     .  r 

• 

Btin|i^ 

35 

nd  ironing- women 

2,000 
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Number  of  male  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  induetrial  hranchee  in  Bar^ 

men  and  Elberfeld — Continued. 


OccapatioxiA. 


Salesmen 

SaleBwomen 

Jewelers 

Luster-yam  makers 

Colored  iMiper  branch 

Paper  comet  branch 

Seam  stresses 

Dyers  of  Turkey  red  and  piece  yam. 

Dyers  of  black  colors 

W  ai  t«r  s 


Corset-makers 

Wheelwrights 

Eyelet-makers 

liodelers 

Umbrella-makers 

Assorting  rags 

Reelers 

Fringe-makers 

Distillers 

Clerks •. 

Turners 

Cravat-makers 

Embroiderers 

String-makers 

Laborers  in  chemical  fkctorles 

Watch-makers 

Envel  ope  factories 

Teachers  (public  schools) 


Total 


BREMEH. 


REPORT  BY  OONSUL  WILSON. 


In  answer  to  yoar  circnlar  letter  under  date  of  Febmar  j  15, 1884,  re- 
garding the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Bremen,  the  Orand  Dachy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  Ostfries- 
land,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  in  all  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  prepared  from  information  and  statistics  which  have  Ih^d 
obtained  by  my  consular  agents,  Mr.  John  G.  Oross,  of  Brake,  Olden- 
burg, Mr.  Gerhard  Ihlder,  of  Bremerhaven-Geestemunde,  and  myself. 
The  report,  though  not  so  full  and  complete  in  all  respects  as  I  should 
wish,  will  however  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  and  manner  of 
living,  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  all 
grades  in  this  district,  and  their  ability  to  save  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness. 

MALE  LABOB, 


BATES   OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  every 
class  is  given  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  transmitted. 

In  general  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  dis- 
trict are  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  country.  The  latter  class,  how- 
ever, have  many  advantages  which  the  laborer  in  the  city  does  not,  as, 
for  instance,  the  country  laborer  has  his  cottage  free  of  rent  and  a  small 
garden,  and  often  pasturage  for  one  cow  or  two  or  three  sheep,  and  when 
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for  his  landlord  he  also  receives,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  his 
t,  dinner,  and  beer.  Although  the  actual  wages  paid  him  is 
aller  than  that  paid  in  towns,  his  condition  is  the  better  of  the 


COST   OF  LIVING. 

3t  of  living  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
«  obtained.  The  average  price  for  those  articles  which  may  be 
s  necessaries  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in  city  and 
,re  as  follows: 


EidM. 


fr  lOOpoanda. 

do  .. 

do. .. 

do 

n» do... 

.  — ....  do  . . 
..per  poand. 

do*-.. 

do — 

do  t. 

do... 

D do... 

1 do  . . 

..  .per  dozen. 
..per  poand.. 

do 

do 


In  town. 

In  country. 

$2,430 

$2.38 

1.844 

1.726 

2.38 

3.32 

1.063 

1.004 

2.356 

2.618 

.505 

.367 

.166 

.135 

.165 

.436 

.16 

.110 

.178 

.119  1 

.142 

.110  1 

Atticlesl 


!  In  town. 


Pearl  Imrley  .  .per  ponnd. 

Barley  CToata do... 

Bock  wneat  groats . .  do . . . 

Milk per  quart. 

Rice,  E.,  India,  per  pound. 

Coffee,  Java do  .. 

Salt do  .. 

Lard do... 

Soap do... 

Starch do. . . 

Soda do... 

Candles do... 

Vinegar per  quart. 

Cheese per  pound. 

Coal  do... 

Herring per  piece. 


$0,061 
.047 
.047 
.043 
.050 
.274 
.024 
.110 
.005 
.071 
.024 
.12 
.036 
.142 
.01 
.024 


In  country. 


$0.05» 
.042 
.042 
.036 
.05» 
.238 
.024 
.107 
.003 
.07 
.024 
.12 
.08 
.14 
.01 
.02 


Articles  of  clothing. 


Ajtiolee. 

Value. 

▲rtioles.                             Value. 

$4  76  to  $0  52 

11  00  to  21  42 

40  to   2  86 

1  48to   4  06 

2  14  to   6  71  1 

5  to       14 

7  to       16 

16  to       80 

Flannel,  per  yard «... 

Blankets,  ner  nair 

2eto      60 

06  to  6  18 

Wool  shawls,  eaoh 

12  to     eo 

•nits 

Woolen  knitting,  per  ponnd 

Cashmere*,  ner  vard r--  - 

2to        6 

Uto      84 

yard 

Stockings  (yam),  per  pair 

Boots  for  men 

24to       S» 

mga,  per  yard 

tings,  per  yard 

1  43  to  2  87 

>rdance  with  these  prices,  and  added  thereto  the  cost  of  ren^ 
hooling,  and  sandry  small  expenses,  the  cost  of  a  honsehola 
^  of  a  married  coaple,  with  three  to  four  children  and  servant^ 
be  afEbrdedi  may  be  accounted 


Dg  from  $110  to  $338 

Dg  from  $e40  to  $600 

og  from  $500  to  $1,000.. 
Dg  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 


▲renge  ezpensea. 


In  towns. 


In  country. 


$142  80 
285  60 
595  00 

1, 428  00 


$118  0» 
204  80 
867  OO 
714  00 


rer  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  $6.20  a  week  will  pay  about 

ir  for  house  rent.    Outside  of  town  in  the  surrounding  villages, 

two  away  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year.    This 
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8am  provides  him  with  a  house  of  three  or  foar  rooms,  a  store-room,  i 
small  garden. 

HiB  faniiture  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  hie 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast  s^t  8  a.  m. 
and  an  hoar  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  dia 
ner,  which  consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  slice  o: 
meat  or  bacon.  He  stops  work  at  6  o'clock  and  has  his  sapper  at  home, 
consisting  of  rye  bread,  batter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea. 
On  Sandays,  when  he  can  have  his  dinner  at  home,  there  is  fresh  meat 
for  all.  He  has  his  Sunday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  most 
last  him  four  or  five  years. 

The  laborer  generally  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  which 
he  pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws  when  ill 
$2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  His  heirs  are 
entitled  to  $35.70  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per  cent  on 
the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  x>er  cent  of  the  income,  which 
entitle  the  payer  to  a  full  political  right. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

3-  The  present  rate  of  wages  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  1878.  Living  is  perhaps  a  little  cheaper 
now,  as  house  rent  is  not  so  high.  Changes  in  condition  or  in  established 
customs  and  rates  are  but  seldom. 

HABITS  OF   THE   WORKINGMEN. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  maj'  be  said  to  be  gootJ.  As 
a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,  always  eager  to  lay 
something  by  for  age,  or  sickness.  In  this  the  father  is  admirably  as- 
sisted by  the  mother,  wbo  presides  at  home,  or  works  in  the  field  with 
her  husband.  Usuall}"  she  has  the  charge  of  the  cash  box,  and  endeavors 
to  make  her  home  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  husband  and  family. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  class  belong  to  mutual  aid 
societies,  which  are  managed  by  persons  of  their  own  class,  and  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  they  are  entitled  in 
case  of  sickness  to  receive  aid.  The  general  plan  of  working  of  these 
societies  will  be  given  later. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY:6s. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  the  employ^  and  employer  in  genera 
is  of  the  best  and  most  friendly  character ;.  the  employ^  giving  his  Ml 
confidence  to  his  employer,  and  the  latter  generally  manifesting  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  under  his  employ. 

OBGANIO  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

^N'o  organized  condition  of  labor  exists.  Trade  unions,  protective 
societies,  and  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  against  capital,  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  United  States,  are  here  unknown ;  neither  does 
there  exist  organization  of  capital  for  protection  against  the  laboring 
classes. 
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STRIKES. 


Strikes  are  eventa  occurriDg  bat  seldom,  if  at  all ;  the  laboring 
cbuses  thinking  that  snob  events  damage  not  only  their  own  trades 
and  ioterests,  but  also  that  of  their  employers. 


PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  usually  paid  by  the  week,  in  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  are  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries  wherever  they 
desire.  The  system  which  requires  laborers  to  Qurchase  their  goods 
from  their  employers,  or  to  take  a  half  or  any  part  of  their  wages  in 
goods  from  him,  is  prohibited  by  law. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

In  some  of  the  large  establishments  the  employes  are  commencing  to 
form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  supplies  at  wholesale, 
which  are  then  sold  without  profit  to  the  various  members  of  the  union ; 
the  management  of  the  union  being  intrusted  to  the  members  alter- 
nately, who  serve  without  compensation.  Co-operative  societies  or 
noioDs  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and  laborers 
for  receiving  deposits  on  a  small  scale,  at  no  time  to  be  over  $71.40,  pay- 
ing an  interest  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  to  give  advances  to  small  traders 
and  workingmen  up  to  $100  on  their  own  personal  credit,  if  they  are 
members ;  otherwise  they  must  find  good  sureties.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  or  shareholders,  each 
shiire  amounting  to  $21.42,  and  of  which  no  member  can  possess  more 
than  one. 

The  profits  of  such  unions  amount  per  year,  after  deduction  of  25  per 
eent.  of  the  same  as  salary  for  the  cashier  and  director,  to  about  15  to 
20perceut.  on  the  capital  invested;  wherefore  these  unions  maybe  stated 
to  be  highly  prosperous,  enabling  their  members  to  buy  for  cash,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  do,  as  the  credit  system,  post- 
poning payments  for  work  or  goods  delivered,  some  six  to  twelve  months, 
prevents  this  cash  system  to  minor  traders.  Besides  these  unions  and 
tlie  common  savings  banks,  which  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
^th  as,  there  are  unions  for  buying  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale 
€i8h  prices  and  the  delivery  of  these  goods  to  members  at  a  very  limited 
pioiit--oQly  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  management.  The  profits  are 
distributed  among  the  members  on  a  scale  which  is  regulated  by  the 
sum  or  amount  for  which  a  member  has  bought  goods  from  the  union. 
bi  general  the  unions  are  very  prosx>erous ;  if  they  fail  to  be  so  the  fault 
lies  with  the  managers.  As  to  the  effect  these  unions  have  on  the  gen- 
^  trade,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  appreciable,  as  the  customers  are  by 
degrees  learning  that  it  is  better  to  buy  for  cash  and  not  run  up  large 
tcconnts,  which  afterwards  they  find  very  hard  to  pay,  and  thereby  in 
most  instances  create  heavy  losses  to  general  traders. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WOEKING  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  in  general  is  good,  but  not  to  the 
^me  degree  that  it  is  with  us.  Consular  Agent  Gross  gives  me  the 
foUowing  report  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  existing  in  Olden- 

karg: 

,  Work  for  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  is  at  most  all  times  to  be  had 
^  towns  as  well  as  in  conntry.  Their  manner  of  living,  especially  in  the  country,  is 
<Vthe  best,  their  breakfast  consisting  of  coffee  and  bread  and  batter  or  milk  soup; 
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their  dinner,  which  they  take  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  consists  of  soap  with  barley,  peaa 
or  beans  therein,  and  either  fresh  meat  or  bacon,  according  to  the  season  [  at  4  p.  m 
they  again  take  eoffee,  with  bread  and  bntter,  and  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  their  tea,  wit] 
a  slice  of  roasted  bacon  or  fried  potatoes,  and  bread  and  bntter  or  lard.  Instead  oi 
barley,  rice  has  lately  come  mnch  in  nse  with  the  working  class. 

workinomien'8  homes. 

The  homes  of  the  common  laborer  consists  of  two  to  three  rooms,  a  small  bit  of  fft^ 
den  ground  to  raise  the  necessary  vegetables.  In  general,  their  dwellings  are  healSir, 
well  aired,  and  clean,  for  which  cleanliness  the  people  of  this  district  are  renowned; 
exceptions,  of  conrse,  occnring,  bnt  they  being  exceptional,  I  omit  to  state  such  cam 
here.  In  larger  towns,^  however,  the  working  class  are  not  so  well  sitoated,  as,  by 
reason  of  the  high  rents,  whole  families,  consisting  of  5  to  7  persons,  sometimes  an 
lodged  in  a  single  room. 

CLOTHINO. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  working  class  in  most  part  consist  of  cotton  goods  and 
moleskin  dnrins  the  week,  bnt  of  cloth  on  Sundays.  Leather  shoes  in  general  are  m 
use,  and  very  seidom  wooden  shoes  are  met  with.  As  to  the  ability  for  bettering  tbeir 
condition  one  may  say  every  man  sleeps  as  he  makes  his  own  bed.  In  general,  a 
saving  man  and  wife  earn  enough  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age,  and  to  give  tbeii 
children  a  good  education,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  open  to  them.  Of  the  monl 
and  physical  condition  of  tne  working  classes  in  this  distnct  and  the  influence  of  ^ood 
or  evil  by  which  they  are  surronnded,  I  have  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptioiu, 
the  conditions  are  sound  and  good  if  not  praiseworthy ;  and  not  being  sorroonded 
nor  exposed  to  any  evil  influence,  one  may  state  with  confidence  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  Empire  of  Germany  there  does  not  exist  a  district  with  healthier  and  better  con- 
ditions among  the  worKingmen  than  in  this  district. 

HOW  MECHANICS  LIVE  IN  BREMEN. 

A  cooper  forein9.D,  a  very  reliable  and  trustworthy  man,  has  given  me 
the  following  information  regarding  himself  and  family : 

I  am  forty-five  years  of  age ;  a  cooper  foreman ;  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  one  of 
nine  and  one  of  three  years  of  age.  I  have  steady  work  all  the  year  round,  and  earn 
$6.41  a  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  coopers  are  83  cents  per  day.  Daring  Ibe 
winter  we  begin  to  work  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  qnit  at  5  p.  m. ;  in  summer  we  woik 
£rom  6  to  6.  We  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  and  one  hoar  for 
dinner  at  noon.  We  never  work  by  gas  or  candle  light.  My  earnings  amount  to 
about  (334.15  per  year,  which  is  sufiBcient  to  support  my  famil^  and  aged  father.  1 
pay  per  annum : 

For  rent,  four  rooms  in  the  third  story $53  55 

Clothing,  self  and  famUy 35  70 

Food  and  fuel,  per  day,  47  cents.*. 173  74 

Besidence  tax 4  88 

School  tax  (one  child) 4  76 

Mutual  aid  societies ^^ 

Tax  on  earnings 3  33 

Incidentals,  doctor,  medicine,  Ac 28  56 

313  59 
Surplus 2166 

334  15 

Our  breakfast  consists  of  rye  bread,  white  bread,  bntter,  and  coffee.  Dinner,  which 
I  always  take  at  home,  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  and  supper  of  two  IpndB  of 
bread,  butter,  tea,  cheese,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes,  or  a  kind  of  bash.  As  aboTo 
shown,  I  am  able  to  save  a  little  for  cases  of  sickness  and  old  age.  I  belong  to  three 
mutual  aid  societies,  created  and  administered  by  the  laboring  classes  on  the  follow- 
ing principles :  They  keep  no  funds  over  $47.60  for  running  expenses,  but  whtmjff 
help  is  required  they  collect  what  is  wanted.  Taking  an  average,  I  have  been  paving 
^.57  a  year,  or  to  each  society  |2.86.  In  case  of  sickness  I  draw  from  each  society 
13.14  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  over  six  months,  and  in  case  of  death  my  wife  is  eoti 
tied  to  $35.70  from  each  society. 
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PROTECTION  OP  EMPLOYES. 

most  all  factories,  mills,  and  railroads,  it  is  the  eastern  of  the  em- 

0  insure  their  workmen  against  accidents  which  may  occur  to 
%ason  of  their  employment;  incase  of  accidenttheemployerpays 
Inring  sickness  their  full  daily  salary,  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  their 
\  sum  generally  equal  to  from  $500  to  $700.  In  general,  great 
cercised  as  to  the  moral  and  ph3'sical  welfare  of  the  employ^. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

e  x>olitical  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and  their  rights, 
r,  influence  on  legislation;  alsotothequestion,  What  is  the  share, 
tively,  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation 
tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
They  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  exert  the  same  influence  on  legis- 
)  well  as  local  taxation,  as  every  other  German  subject,  they 
free  voting,  together  with  right  of  election  to  every  station  ob- 
T  the  majority  of  voters. 

;ndency  of  the  general  legislation  tends  more  in  favor  of  the 
nen  than  to  capitalists,  although  land-owners  enjoy  the  great- 
it  and  protection  from  the  Government  and  its  members. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

1  the  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  work- 
»le  are  lack  of  work  in  the  middle,  north,  south  and  east  parts 
my,  and  the  wish  of  farmers  to  find  a  freehold  ground  for  little 
»r  their  children,  which  is  beyond  their  reach  here ;  the  wish  to 
r  sons  from  military  service,  and  last,  not  least,  the  heavy  taxes 
to  the  land-owners  here ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  wish 
kce  themselves  and  children  in  the  social  scale  of  life,  which 
^  find  impossible.  Most  of  the  emigrants  going  from  here  are 
or  agricultural  laborers,  who,  in  general,  are  comparatively 
ind  do  not  settle  in  the  seaports,  but  go  on  their  arrival  without 

to  their  friends  in  the  West,  they  having  selected  favorable 
land  for  them,  of  which  they  take  possession  at  once,  and  with 
^ily  commencing  work  as  soon  as  possible,  leading  the  same 
Qoney-saving  life  which  they  led  in  the  mother  country.  Emi- 
)ming  from  middle,  south,  or  northeastern  Germany  are  gen- 
t  so  well  off  as  those  from  this  district,  as  they  consist  of  farm 
journeymen  carpenters,  joiners,  tailors,  &c.  It  is  a  well-known 
of  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  have  from  time  to  time 
d  from  this  district,  that  most  of  them  do  well,  and  a  great 
them  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  with  quite  large  for- 
e  greater  part,  however,  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  ex- 
f  household  and  domestic  servants,  cannot  be  definitively  given, 
e  best  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  total 
o  employed  may  be  stated  to  be  about  16,000  in  addition  to  those 
in  agricultural  labor,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
nufaciuring. — Employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  as  dress  and 
kers,  milliners,  and  sewers  of  men's  clothing,  9,000. 
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(b)  Professional  andpersonalj  such  as  teachers,  clerks,  hotel  and  boanl. 
inghouse  keepers,  and  laundresses,  4,500. 

(c)  AgriculturaL — In  this  district  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agricuUui'al  labor  may  be  estimated  at  about  450,000,  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  fully  one-half  if  not  two-thirds  of  this  number  is  composed 
of  women.  The  able-bodied  men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek 
the  more  remunerative  labor  obtained  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

{d)  In  other  pursuits,  as  common  laborers,  wash  and  scrub  women, 
say  2,500. 

2.  Common  and  farm  female  laborers  receive  from  20  to  35  cents  per 
day ;  laborers  in  mills,  factories,  and  manufactories,  from  47  to  85  cents 
per  day,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  person  ;  teachers  in  school  from 
(100  to  $650  per  year;  sewing  women  and  dressmakers  receive  from  23 
to  75  cents  per  day.  The  average  price,  however,  is  not  more  than  35  cents. 
When  working  in  private  families  they  receive  their  board  in  addition. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  in  general,  teachers  excepted,  are  from  6  a.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  meals.  On  the  farm  the  hoars  are 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

The  physical  condition  in  general  is  good.  The  moral,  however,  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  own  country.  Female  virtue,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
is  of  the  free  and  easy  sort  before  marriage.  After  marriage,  however, 
they  are  generally  true  and  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

5.  No  general  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  employes  are  pro- 
vided other  than  the  schools,  churches,  and  home  influence  and  training. 

6.  Those  who  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  manufactories  have  tbd 
same  provisions  made  for  their  safety  as  the  male  employ^. 

7.  In  general  females  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  aie 
insured  a;*ainst  accidents  similar  to  the  m^le  laborer.  A  small  amount 
is  deducted  weekly  from  the  wages  of  the  employ^,  which  constitutes  » 
sick -fund,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
laborers.  From  this  fund  when  sick  they  can  receive  their  full  pay  for 
three  days ;  over  three  days  and  up  to  three  weeks,  half  pay,  and  after 
this  the  relief  is  not  afforded. 

8.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  not  been  any  change  of  amoanl> 
either  in  the  wages  paid  or  the  cost  of  living.  The  employment  of 
women  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  labor  in  all  branches,  and 
furnishes  a  supply  of  laborers  most  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

9.  The  state  of  education  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  towns  and  cities  is  usually  such  as  to  enable  them  to  : 
read  and  write^  and  a  knowledge  of  figures  sufQcient  for  ordinary  par-  - 
suits.    The  education  so  obtained  in  general'must  be  acquired  before  "^; 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  from  that  time  on  the  child  is  expected  and 
required  to  help  support  herself  by  her  own  labor.    In  the  country  tJie 
standard  of  education  is  of  a  low  order  and  much  illiteracy  prevaib} 
whole  communities  being  unable  to  speak  any  other  language  tbani 
low  patois,  or  the  lowest  of  low  German.    The  effect  of  the  employm^ 
of  women  in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  and  homedr* 
cle  is  such  that  home  life  and  hont^  influence  such  as  exists  amongtbe 
laboring  classes  of  our  country  is  almost  unknown ;  home  with  thisdass 
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Y  a  place  where  they  sleep.  The  physical  condition  of  the  wo* 
ill  classes  of  society  in  !North  Germany  is  in  general  good,  they, 
lostly  a  strong,  healthy,  and  hardy  people.  The  lack  of  home 
and  home  influences  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  light  manner 
1  female  virtue  is  held,  and  the  ease  and  complacency  with  which 
general  surrenders  her  charms  to  her  friend  or  lover,  and  from 
le  in  return  is  assisted  in  her  struggle  for  bread.  Caste  or  social 
in  general  is  not  lost  by  such  unions,  which  in  many  cases  re- 
aairiage  between  the  psuties. 

• 

GENERAL    RElfARES. 

eneral  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  dis- 
ar  above  the  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
ence  emigration  from  the  district  is  light,  as  compared  with 
stions  of  the  country^  Even  here,  with  the  numerous  advan- 
ssessed,  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
ly  as  to  food  and  clothing  is  required  to  enable  them  to  live 
eir  earnings.  This  class  of  people  in  general  have  nothing  to 
wsad  to  excepting  a  life  of  labor  and  toil  from  year  to  year  for 
necessaries  of  life,  and  those  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  no  chance 
icement  for  themselves  or  children,  being  bound  by  tradition, 
and  law  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were 
L  people  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than, that  compion 
;he  lower  orders  of  the  laboring  classes  would  either  feel  like 
I  agmnst  such  a  lot  or  giving  up  the  struggle  for  a  bare  exist- 

rand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  being  a  separate  principality,  differ- 
any  respects  from  the  free  State  of  Bremen,  and  other  parts  of 
»ular  district,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  transmit  herewith  un- 
the  tabular  forms  1  to  15  as  prepared  by  Consular  Agent  Gross, 
rices  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

^^'  JOHN  M.  WILSON, 

Consul. 
ED  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  June  11, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wa^es  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Bremen. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

HlgheBt. 

ATor«g«. 

BUILDOrO  TRADI& 

$4  28 
500 
8  67 
238 

3  57 
428 

4  28 
3  83 
428 
3  20 
600 
8  57 

$5  24 

5  30 
3  81 
7  14 

3  81 

6  71 
5  71 
428 
5  24 

4  00 

5  71 

6  43 

$4  50 

6  00 

I. .-..._. ...•••«••••••••••»•■••••••••••«*••■••••••«•••••••••• 

3  05 

4  50 

1 ,    .^■•••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••'••■•■•••••••■•■••••••••■* 

3  61 

\ 

4  35 

4  35 

3  39 

4  57 

ite 

3  20 

5  00 

i... .,.-, 

4  11 

A-I.AB- 


■20 
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Wag€9  paid  per  week  o/Hxty  hours  in  Bremen — Contintied. 


OccupatloiiB. 


OTHEB  TBAPE8. 


Bakers 

BUcksmiths.. 
Strikeni.. 
Bookl)uider8.. 
Brick^niakers 
Brewers 


Bntch(>f» .   

BraHS  foandera  . 
Cabinot-makera 
CoDfectiooera . . . 
Cigar-makers... 
Cooi 


»r8 


Catlors 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Droymen  and  teAmsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 


Dyers 

Kngravers ),.... m. 

iParriers 

Gardoners. 

Battt^rs 

Horsf'-sboers * 

Jewelers J 

Laborers,  porters,  &c ^ v. 

Li  t  bo^ra  pliers 

MiUwrijsiiU 

Nail-tnakers  (hand) 

Potters. 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools,  per  year 

Saddle  ami  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tel'-graph  operators 

Tinsmitba 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Avei 

$3  55 

$485 

4  28 

4  50 

3  57 

428 

4  95 

6  82 

4  50 

7  00 

4  28 

5  71 

3  50 

4  85 

4  28 

4  75^ 

3  33 

624 

820 

425 

2  66 

883 

4  28 

624 

8  57 

624 

286 

8  10 

240 

4  75 

220 

800 

285 

428 

883 

600 

4  76 

7  14 

8  00 

428 

286 

10  71 

8  57 

7  14 

8  00 

8  76 

8  57 

7  14 

3  57 

395 

4  76 

11  90 

8  57 

428 

3  57 

400 

428 

4  60 

4  76 

833 

238  00 

642  60 

8S 

8  57 

5  71 

2  85 

5  70 

600 

6  14 

3  57 

4  28 

2  86 

4  76 

4  74 

7  14 

425 

4  75  j 

II.  Factories,  mills,  &c. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Bremen,  Germany. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest  Atw 

BICB  MILLS. 

Boglneers 

$10  23 
643 
4  28 
428 
428 
4  28 

3  42 
90 

4  28 
4  28 

$13  09 
7  14 
4  76 
4  76 
4  76 

4  76 

5  25 
2  50 
4  76 
4  28 

$1 

Poitjfuan - 

Firemen ..  .... . ....._.*...... 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters - 

Joiners » 

I'orter 

Bovs  and  irirls 

Draymen 

Laborers 

Wages  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  December,  in  hricH 

k  factories 

Occnpatlona. 

Amonnt. 

Aim 

Foreman 

$202  30 
110  00 
95  20 
78  54 
85  68 
80  25 
92  80 

i 

i  Setter l....    -  -  - 

1 

Fireman 

Looomotiye  Arema 
1  Bovs  .  .. .-  .. 

jtt ,. 

] 

First  ranlder 

Second  molder 

1  Panmakcr ..r .r-, ,,,--, „--, 

1 

Ontside  men 

Panmiller - 

Inbringers 

Diggers,  per  7  onblo  metera. 

Oatbringers 
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tpaid  per  wtek  of  sixty  kokrs  in  foundries^  machine-9hop8,  and  irtm  works  in  Bremen, 


OoonpAtioDB. 

al  director. 

iftUnt. 

oreiBan 

n 

aicer  (fomnan) 

I 


Lowest. 

Higheat. 

$19  40 

$40  00 

666 

10  18 

7  61 

12  87 

4  28 

5  71 

4  28 

6  43 

6  71 

7  14 

4  28 

4  76 

.      4  28 

4  76 

428 

4  76 

1  50 

2  00 

833 

428 

Average. 


$^00 
10  CO 
833 
4  28 
4  28 
666 
4  28 
428 
4  28 
175 
833 


rv.  Glass  works. 

p(M  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours  to  glass-foarkers  in  Ohemkirchsn,  and  Rinteln 

(near  Bremen). 


OecnpatioDS. 


lakers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  81 

$6  66 

6  95 

666 

3  57 

3  81 

1  43 

1  90 

2  14 

3  57 

1  00 

4  28 

Averageb 


$5  41 
6  00 
8  57 

1  43 

2  14 
2  14 


VI.  Railways  and  railway  employes. 

lotd  railway  employes  (those  engaged  d6out  stations f  as  trell  as  those  engaged  on  the 
Its  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  fit  the  consular  district  of  Bremen. 


Occapatioiis. 


ndeoita ^ per  year. 

b  operators ao... 

lastors do... 

I-. ^ do... 

rs do... 

ts do... 

sters............. do... 

1 do... 

perdav. 

— I>er  week. 

I* do... 

do... 

• do... 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$1, 200  00 

$1,600  00 

285  00 

800  00 

476  00 

952  00 

857^00 

547  00 

214  00 

285  00 

288  00 

857  00 

857  00 

428  00 

142  00 

166  00 

60 

70 

8  80 

4  76 

8  57 

8  80 

5  00 

600 

285 

850 

Arerage. 


$200  00 
540  00 
400  00 
230  00 
280  00 
S75  00 
150  00 
62 


*  XTniforms  Inoladed. 
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Vn.  SHIP-TAM)S  and  SHIP-BTTILBINa. 

Wagm  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards^distinguisking  heiween  iron  and 

ship'huUding—in  Bremen, 


OocnpfttionB. 


Lowwt. 


Higfa«at. 


At 


IRON-SHIP  BUILDXirO. 


SMpwrigbte.... 
Braftsmon: 

FlntclMa... 

Second  olaas. 
Vomoen ........ 

Bt>n  flnlsbetB ... 

Tarnen 

Planers .^. 

Riveters 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers... 

Brsssfltters 

Tmsmiths 

Jolneis 

Calkers 

Painters 


WOODBir-BBIP  BUILDINO. 


Shipwrights 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Painters • 

Joiners 

JdsMt  and  spar  makers 

Plambers 

Blacksmiths 

loggers 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill-maoliine  men . 
Laborers 


(  WA0B8  PAID  BT  TBI  NORTH  GRBXAN  LLOTD  (BBPAimN^  DOCK). 


Fitters  

First  riveters 

Second  riveters ........ 

Upholders  1..... 

Bovs 

Shfpsmiths 

Can>enterA  and  joiners 

Painters 

Engineers 

Sawyers. 

Sailmakers 

Biggers 

Laborers 


$5  40 

14  97 
695 
690 
640 
656 
666 
656 
666 
4  28 
6  40 
428 
4  28' 
265 
8  57 


540 
13  80 

8  67 


8 

4 
6 
8 
4 
5 
5 
5 
8 


67 
28 
90 
67 
28 
40 
40 
40 
67 


456 

5  40 
456 
892 
204 
456 
5  40 
420 
4  74 
640 
4  96 
4  96 
420 


$6  06 

29  60 

16  28 

7  14 

690 

787 


787 

786 

666 

4  76 

5  71 

4  58 

460 

285 

650 

600 

14  28 

788 

8  87 

4  60 

690 

8  67 

428 

666 

5  47 

540 

857 

466 

6  40 
456 

892 
204 
466 

640 
420 
4  74 
540 
496 
496 
420 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguishing  heiween  ocean,  eoasiii 
river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen, 


Oconpatlons. 


Ocean  (steam) : 

Captain 

First  officer.... 
Second  officers. 
Third  officers  .. 

Carpoiter 

Cook 

Seamen 

Chief  engineer . 
Second  engineer 
Third  eng^eer. 

Assistant 

Firemen 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

135  70 

$47  60 

28  56 

30  94 

10  66 

21  42 

15  71 

15  71 

17  85 

20  23 

17  86 

20  23 

10  71 

11  90 

42  84 

60  70 

20  18 

45  22 

26  18 

33  32 

14  28 

19  90 

12  16 

12  85 

Ooonpations. 


Ocean  (sail) : 

Captain 

First  mate. . 
Second  mate 
Carpenter . . 

Cook 

Boatswain.. 
Steward.... 
Sa il maker ... 
Seamen  ..... 

Coaat  (steam)  : 

Captain 

Mate 


$28  89 
23  80 
16  18 
10  04 
18  56 
16  47 
8  83 
14  04 
1190 

23  80 
21  42 


1« 

21 
21 

i: 

11 

t5 
U 

35 
SI 
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matUk  io  seamen  (offieert  andfBMn),  ^c— Opntinaed. 


• 


Smimb 

Eifjaeer 

Tmam  ................ 

SlTer{8tcil»): 

Captain 

Cirp«Bt<r 

SttiMn  (deck  haads)  — 

Sa  isMr .- 

nKBwn.. .......... ..... 

IBTW(aaa): 

Ctptabi 

Deck  baDda 

Boji , 

^ 

lAGtt  PAID  BT  THB  HOBTH 
auUX  LLOTD  BTXAMSHir 

OOMPAST. 

GiptiiB ^ 

FntdBMT 

aeOQMOlDOer 

TUrd  officer 

Foortk  officer 


Loweat. 

1 

• 

Higfaeat 

$U90 
29  75 
12  61 

$12  85 
30  04 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 
10  71 
19  04 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 
1071 
23  80 
12  85 

$14  28 

10  00 

288 

$14  28 

10  71 

4  7C 

47  60 
85  70 
29  75 
23  80 
19  04 

65  68 
40  46 
32  13 
23  80 
19  04 

Oocupntieiia. 


WA0B8  PAID  BT  THS  KOBTH 
GSBlLUr  LU>YD  flTAMlHtP 

coMPAXT— Qontinaed. 


Phyaioian 

Pnra^r 

Carpenter 

BoaCawaln 

Helmamaa  ....... 

Seamen ..... 

Firat  engineer... 
8eG4Mid  ensUieer. 
Third  en^^eer.. 
Fourth  engineer. 

Aaaiatant 

Chief  firemen... 

Fireman^ 

Coal  heaver 

Chief  oook 

Cook 

Baker 

Chief  ateward... 

Steward 

St«wardeaa 


Lowest 


$28  80 
28  80 
19  04 
15  47 
12  85 
10  71 
68  17 
51  17 
88  08 
26  18 
19  99 
14  76 
1142 

7  14 
28  80 
12  14 

785 
28  80 

7  14 

833 


Highest. 


$32  18 
82  18 
21  42 
17  85 
12  85 
,10  71 
98  77 
55  93 
4165 
26  18 
19  99 
16  71 

14  28 
833 

82  18 

15  95 
11  19 
32  13 

8  33 

9  52 


n»ettptaina  of  the  tranaatlantio  ateamera  of  the  North  German  Uoyd  have,  beaidee  their  monthly 
vigwof  abont  $80,  a  certain  percentage  on  the  net  pfoceeda  of  the  bnaineaa  done  by  their  steamers, 
Ittaateed  to  be  not  less  than  $476,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,380  per  year  in  addition  to  their  wages^ 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 

1 

^^tlpM  per  year  in  stores  {wkdeaale  or  reUUl),  to  males  and  females^  mi  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, 


Occnpatkms. 


WBOiaSAU. 

n  Xuaeer 

Aiiictaat 

«i>tk«eper 

vsreqioodeBt ' 

GUier 

^SS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::. 

-eo 

Wftifflen,  female -, 

t^llttCT 

Awistaot 

UaJjiere         

j-i'KJSi'^/.y.::::;..::::;.:::::-.:.:::. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$476 

$2,546 

357 

952 

428 

952 

428 

962 

857 

952 

214 

833 

286 

428 

238 

476 

261 

523 

152 

286 

222 

309 

20 

50 

214 

309 

Ayetsge. 


$838 
595 
505 
595 
595 
476 


357 
286 
428 
238 
261 
30 
238 


T!b« vholesale  bouses  generally  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  allowing  two  honra  for  dinner;  the 
'^tiil  lK4]sea  ftt»m  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  one  honr  for  dinner  and  half  an  honr  for  sapper.  Ap- 
Notifea  in  wholeaale  houses  work  three  or  four  years  without  any  remuneration.  .  Tliey-  have  to 
Htf4  tkecaaelTes^  and  are  glad  to  reoelre  $20  to  $50  at  the  end  of  tliree  or  four  yeara. 
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X.  HOUSSHOLB  WAOES. 

r 

Wdgespaidper  fear  to  household  aervanU  ( lowns  and  cHies)  in  the  con9ular  diBirici  of  B 

(including  board  and  lodging). 


Ooonpaliens. 


Head  butler 

Second  butler , 

Coachman: 

First  claea 

Second  class 

Ck>ok: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Stableman 

Stableboy 

Servant r 

Gardener 

Assistant 

Female  hoasekeeper 

Female  cook 

Governess 

Chambermaid 

Wasbmaid 

Servant  frirl 

Hotel  wa^es : 

Head  w alter  and  clerk 

Saf  eon  waiters 

Ordinary  waiter 

Housekeeper 

Servantmaids 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$214  00 

$505  00 

119  00 

238  00 

83  00 

100  00 

36  00 

81  00 

238  00 

470  00 

142  00 

214  00 

35  70 

83  30 

8  33 

35  00 

47  00 

95  00 

142  OO 

238  00 

47  00 

95  20 

M20 

142  80 

47  60 

71  40 

71  4U 

14*i  t^O 

So  70 

8.1  30 

23  80 

47  00 

23  80 

47  60 

285  60 

428  40 

128  82 

214  20 

125  50 

19j  60 

150  55 

214  20 

22  75 

&i  10 

Av 


XI.  Ageicultubajl  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {counirg)  servants  ta  ike 

sular  districi  of  Bremen  {with  board  and  lodging). 


Occupations. 


First  stableman 

Second  stableman 

Plowmen  .* 

First  class 

Seoondclass 

Boy 

Shepherd 

Coachmen 

Agricdltnral  inspector , 

Carter 

First-  household  servant 

Second  household  servant 

First  dairy  woman' 

Second  dsirywoman 

ARrlcultural  laborers!^ 

Harvesters* 


*  Per  day  and  board. 

XII.  CORPOBATON  EMPLOT^S. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  ei$y  of  Bremen. 


Lowebt. 

Highest 

$59  SO 

'  $130  00 

35  70 

59  50 

53  55 

57  12 

23  80 

85  70 

9  52 

11  90 

47  60 

47  60 

47  60 

59  90 

110  00 

142  M> 

47  60 

50  90 

23  80 

8S70 

16  66 

23  80 

35  70 

85  70 

16  66 

23  80 

47i 

95i 

504 

&H 

Ave 


4 

5 
2 

i 

S 

19 

4* 

t 

r 
» 
1' 


Occupations. 


Direotorof  banks*' :. 

Cashier 

Book-keeper 

Clerk..... 

Junior  clerk 

Messenger 

Direotorof  rforth  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company*. 

Assistant* > 

Cashier 

Book-keeper 

Correspondent 

Clerk 

Messenger * 


Lowest. 


$1,904  00 
714  00 
595  00 
357  00 
71  40 
286  00 


714  00 
238  00 
286  00 


Highest 


$^,380 

1,190 

833 

505 

238 

333 

4,760 

1.666 

1.428 

1,428 

9S» 

595 

8S7 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0(1 
00 
00 
03 
00 
00 
00 


Av«i 


12.1 
8 
6 
4 
1 
2 


*Id  nddiUon  to  this  lalary  they  also  reoelTe  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  proeeeds  of  the  han 
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XIII.  GOYEBNHENT  EMPLOY]6S, 

Wagm  paid  per  year  to  employee  in  Gftvemment  departments  avd  offices — exclusive  of  trades 
Men  amd  laborers — in  the  consular  tlistrict  of  Bremen y  Germany. 


Ooonpatioiia. 


fiuj^wuMter 

Sotttor 

SeereUiy  of  thesenato. 
Qerks 


McMengcr 
Archivist  . 

Juiitor 

Porter 


Jodkiti: 

Preiident 

Jod^M 

iMcretary 

Cl«rk 

Hcneoger 

AUoraey-geDeral 

Director  of  piison 

Tornkey  (iii«lading  board  and  lodging) 
HaltkdepArtmciit: 

Hetlth  officer : 

CliBiDiat 

X««m|Eer '. 

Kareaaof  TitalKtat^tics,  clerks 

Piiiec  deputment : 

Impeetora 

Captains 

Clerks 


Policemen 

Sorgeon *, 

Pat  drputmeDt  r . 

Binctor 

Pint  sDd  second  aa^tant . 

Kitmen 

^^vumxj  department : 

Cluef  of  boreau 

Cashier. 


Bookkeeper 

^  Clerks-. 

Cutoott  deparfanent : 

Director 

Csibier 

Clerks 


,  Collectors 

^'■drepster  office: 

Direotor 

Appraiser 

wrreyors 

Bodmen i.. 

''Kka sod  harbor: 

Chier  architect.. 

Harbor-master  .. 

Noice-master 

Clerk. 


Bookkeeper 

AsNitsBt  harbor-master 
Porter 


Usktiospeetor  ..,'.'.'.  '.,'.'.... 
A«si4aot ". 

wiT"" 

jHrector  (real-scfanle) 

lescbers  (academical)  ... 
j^hers  (seminaristical) 
^rector  (primary  school) 

Teachers.: 1, 

l*lTtescher» 

Attiitaot  ieaobers 


Lowest. 


$2,456  00 

2,05«  00 

1,1M)  00 

428  00 

238  00 

1.100  00 

596  00 

238  00 

2,337  00 

1,190  00 

1. 071  OO 

606  00 

286  00 

1,1«0  00 

1,486  00 

238  00 

286  00 
952  00 
286  00 
428  00 

052  00 
524  00 
428  00 
286  00 
202  00 

952  00 
524  00 
286  00 

1,547  00 
838  00 
714  00 
428  00 

1,702  00 
476  00 
357  00 
262  00 

1, 178  00 
952  00 
821  00 
428  00 

1, 547  00 
052  00 
476  00 
628  60 
428  40 
671  20 
214  20 


Highest.  ;  Average. 


214  20 
166  60 

1,142  40 
642  60 
409  80 
714  00 
857  00 
261  80 
238  00 


$2,456  00 

2,106  00 

1,309  00 

607  00 

310  00 

1,547  00 

774  00 

238  00 

2,237  00 

1.099  00 
1,  392  00 

774  00 

371  00 

1,999  00 

1. 571  00 

476  00 

286  00 

1,047  00 

357  00 

557  00 

1,440  00 
681  00 
557  00 
371  00 
202  00 

952  00 
714  00 
886  00 

1,547  00 
838  00 
714  00 
557  00 

1, 702  00 
928  00 
514  00 
562  TX) 

1, 178  00 

1.100  00 
832  00 
472  00 

1,856  40 
1, 237  60 
018  80 
680  6< 
556  02 
671  20 
278  46 


214  20 
166  60 

1.428  00 
1,100  00 
785  40 
785  40 
642  60 
404  60 
809  40 


$2,456  00 

2,100  00 

1,260  00 

600  06 

275  00 

1,250  00 

650  00 

238  00 


2,237  00 

1,428  00 

1,200  00 

654  00 

300  00 

1, 428  00 

1,600  00 

800  00 

286  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

500  09 

1.100  00 
600  00 
500  00 

2dr>  00 

202  td 

P52  00 
600  00 
300  00 

1,  547  00 
833  00 
714  00 
600  00 

1,702  00 
752  00 
450  00 
350  00 

1,178  00 

1,022  00 

821  00 

428  00 

1,726  40 
1,137  60 
621  75 
556  « 
474  82 
671  20 
224  10 
428  40 
214  20 
166  16 


1.200  00 
870  00 
610  00 
714  00 
420  00 
300  00 
250  00 


&CS 
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XIY.  Trades  and  labob  in  government  employ. 

Wagta  paid  hy  ih$  week  of  m^y  hours,  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  enpZo 

Bremen, 


Oo^apatkniB. 


Highett 


Arec 


Inapector of  tlie trine oeDar '|46  00  $4«  00 

AMistnnt 7  U  9  52 

Coopers 8  80  6  95^ 

Park  inspector 12  00  12  00 

Aesdatant 7  14  7  U 

Laborers • 2  85  3  57 

Street  overseer 4  28  S  06 

Pavers. ..k ^ 2  88  8  33 

Sweepers 2  85  3  81 

Dredglng-master 8  72  5  05 

EngUieer 4  76  5  05 

Fireman 3  22  8  22 

Jetty-maker 3  33  6  57 

Masons 5  00  5  30 

Carpenters 5  00  5  71 

Painters 8  67  6  50 

/ 

'!«■■■                                                                                                                                              ■                                                                                           .1                                            I                                            ^                                      I                                                    I                                                   .               I                                                                                                                              .  .                                          ■      — 

XV,  Pbinters  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  voages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compoaitarSj  premsi 

proofreaders,  ^c.)  in  Bremen, 


Oooapailons. 


Foreman .' 

Compositor.... 

Pressman 

Proof-reader v 

Engineer 

Wood-engraver • 

Stereo^rper 

Press-girl 

Apprentice 

Laborer 

--      - 


Lowest. 

Highest 

♦7  14 

$8  52 

4  76 

5  71 

4  78 

5  71 

4  76 

5  71 

6  05 

7  14 

5  95 

7  14 

6  95 

7  14 

1  90 

286 

95 

1  48 

881 

428 

Avtn 


IS 

5 
6 

t 

( 
( 

i 

1 
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BAVARIA. 

BSPORT  BT  CONSUL  H0B8TMANN,  OF  ITUBEMBEBG, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  en 
tained  in  the  ^^  Labor  Circular,"  dated  February  15, 1884,  I  tcansn 
herewith  the  information  desired,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  i 
to  procure  the  same. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  a 
trade  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  Middle  Francouia  for  most  of  the  items  c( 
tained  herein. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  liviug  to  the  laboring  classes,  the  prices 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothiug,  &c.,  there  is  but  little  difference  fi:< 
that  of  other  parts  of  South  Germany  and  of  Middle  Germany.  I 
great  quantity  of  beer  cousumed  by  the  laboriug  classes  (females  a 
children  as  well  as  males)  does  not  necessitate  the  eating  of  as  much  id< 
as  in  parts  where  less  beer  is  drunk.  The  higher  price  of  meat,  the 
fot*e,  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness 
the  beer. 
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I 

PAST  AND  PBESENT  WAeSS. 

}mpari8on  with  the  year  1878  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
1  rates  of  wages.  In  some  few  branches  in  articles  for  export 
las  been  a  tri£ng  deoline. 

HABITS  OF  THE  BAVAEIAN  WOBKINa  PEOPLE. 

(working  classes,  as  a  mle,  are  steady  and  trustworthy.  They 
^rcely  l^  called  saving  in  their  habits,  as  the  wages  they  receive 
y  sufficient  tb  keep  them,  but  they  are  able  to  live  in  a  condition 
ey  are  not  debarr^  recreation  and  pleasures  in  their  simple  and 
;ed  manner  with  their  families  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  s  They 
si  to  clothe  themselves  decently,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
in  their  habits.  Such  squalidness  as  is  seen  in  some  parts  of 
d  among  the  working  classes  is  not  met  with  in  Bavaria. 

STBIEES. 

es  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  not  taken  threatening  dimen- 
They  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  settled  by  agreement  between 
'kingmen  and  the  employers,  and  have  never  proved  of  any  great 
ige  to  the  former.  They  haye  had  but  little  influence  in  bring- 
k  any  change  either  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  systems  of  labor, 
le  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
kda  there  are  no  great  industrial  centers.  For  the  most  part  the 
cturing  interests  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
ire  a  great  number  of  small  concerns,  employing  but  a  few  hands, 
many  of  the  branches  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  families 
own  dwellings  or  shops.  Bavaria,  altogether,  is  more  an  agri- 
1  than  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  country. 

FOOD  PUBCHASES. 

working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
oose.    Payments  are  mostly  made  weekly  and  in  coin. 

PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYl&S. 

gard  to  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of 
§s  in  &ctories,  mills,  &c.,  I  can  state,  generally,  that  there  are 
officers  known  as  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  fac- 
&c,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  employes  are  not  nnneces- 
zposed  to  danger ;  to  give  instructions  to  the  employers  how  the 
es,  shalting,  &c.,  must  be  placed  as  regards  their  proximity  to 
her,  or  to  the  walls  or  columns  of  the  building,  or  to  the  places 
smce  and  exit,  what  parts  of  the  running  gear  and  machinery 
3  shielded  to  prevent  employes  cat<ching  in  any  part  of  it ;  to  see 
3  ax>artments  are  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted ;  that 
1  within  a  certain  age  are  not  employed  over  the  legal  hours,  &c. 
he  revision  of  boilers  there  is  a  special  commission,  and  state 
§^ate  its  operations. 

)very  village  there  is  a  fire  department,  furnished  with  engines 
er  apparatus  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  and  the  rescuing  of 
,  and  every  factory  is  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  water- tanks, 
,  &c.,  and  larger  &ctories  mostly  have  an  organized  fire  depart- 
anned  by  their  employes. 
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In  cases  of  accident  or  sickness  parties  are  pai<l  by  the  insarance 
panics  iu  which  tbey  are  insared,  or  by  the  factory  sick  fund  subsei 
to  by  the  employes.  Everj^  one  not  paying  dues  in  the  above  ma 
is  obliged  to  pay  monthly  into  the  hospital  fund  of  the  commu 
which  then  cares  for  him  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  The  imp 
laws  of  June  7,  1871,  and  June  5,  1883,  give  the^  nature  and  amou 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  employers  in  case  of  accident. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  highest  wages  of  women,  including  mieals,  is  not  over  $2 
cents  a  day — but  only  practiced  mantua-makers,  who  go  out  in  famili 
work,  receive  that  much.  For  a  week  of  sixty  hours  the  lowest  w 
are  about  $1.20,  the  higihest  $3,  without  meals.  The  average  ma 
put  down  at  $1.70. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wages  of  female  laborers  since  1 
nor  have  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  changed  since  then. 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

*  ' 

Females  are  employed  in  such  work  only  as  is  suitable  for  femaU 
perform.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women  has  had  no  effect  iu  \es 
ing  the  wages  paid  to  men.  The  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  co 
tion  of  female  laborers  is  satisfactory.  The  employment  of  women  al 
with  men  has  not  affected. the  morals  of  either  adversely. 

The  degree  of  education  of  women  and  c|iildren  is  satisfactory-.  It 
not  been  found  that  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  has  io 
fered  with  their  education.  • 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  common  scl 
until  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth  year,  and  the  Sunday  scl 
(notapurely  religious  institution,  but  where  the  ordinary  branches  of 
common  school  are  taught)  till  the  completion  of  the  Mxteenth  y 
.  During  this  period  they  are  subject  to  school  discipline,  afterwards  1 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  For  refactory  children  wi 
the  age  mentioned  there  are  houses  of  correction  in  which  they  arefoi 
to  work  and  to  lead  a  regular  lite. 

GENERAL  TRADES  IN  BAYARL4.. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  wagen  ] 
to  laborers  of  the  several  classes  called  for  in  the  circular  from  the 
partment  of  State,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  them, 
amounts  are  given  in  United  States  gold : 

General  wagee  per  week  of  tnxty  hours  paid  in  Bavaria. 


OcoapatioDA. 


BUILDDia  TBAOEB. 

Bricklayers , 

Hod-oarriers 

MaaoDB k 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers ! 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AssistanU 

Carpenters 

Oiw-fltters 


Lowest  ;  Highest  Ati 

i 


$2  60 

$5  05 

1  45 

805 

290 

6  00 

1  45 

3  OS 

290 

0  00 

260 

5S5 

260 

8  45 

400 

d  70 

290 

4  10 

265 

4  65 

S60 

580 

i 
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General  wageeper  week  cfaizty  kourapaid  in  Bavaria — Continued. 


Occnpationa. 


OTHXB  TKADBS. 


b  board  and  lodging) 


a  . 

r« 


ith  board  and  lodginfs). 


ITS.. 

sera 

rs  .. 
I 


ritb  board  and  lodging) 


nand  tMunsters , 

carriage  (with  board  and  lodging) 
lilway 


>rter8,  &e 
JTB 


(hand) 


il  teachers 

nanieas  maker. 


peratora 


Dtsidoof  mills), 
tta 


era. 


powdries 

itcrorieM ;. 

ctorif^s 

ictoric-s  -« 

0  factories 

itent*  factoriea 

iUii  (with  IxNDurd  and  lodging) 
il« 


uiotiea «.  — 

■ctories 

satical  inatrument  factnries. 

faeturies  — 

imI  rnmijth  factories 

in  Tactoriea ._. 

ctories 

id  Rlioe  factories 

fiM^tories 

e  factoriea 

tioiies 

ictotiea 

m«'n 

iptoy^s 

oanagers 

Urirera 

n 


Lowest. 


$0  70 
2  90 


4 
1 
2 
4 

4 
2 


00 
45 
05 
45 
95 
45 
60 
8  53 


4 

4 
1 
4 
2 


00 
00 
45 
00 
15 


4  35 

2  15 

5  85 

3  60 
2  65 

00 
00 
45 
75 
55 
00 


4 
4 
4 
1 
5 
2 


2  00 


45 
00 


4 

4 

104  00 
2  90 


.4  45 

240  00 

v2  90 

75 

3  55 

35 

35 

00 


8  35 
2  65 
35 
45 
45 
8  95 
75 


3 
1 
1 


perannnm. 
do... 


■masters 

masters'  assistants. 

Ben ... 

d  laborers 

n 

en 


■  do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


3 
4 
4 

4 


35 
00 
45 
00 


8  35 
I  45 
3  55 
3  35 
05 
45 
45 


75 
15 


..! 


lie  bnaioesa. 
rade ... 


.perannnm. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

288  00 
288  00 
288  00 
240  00 
288  00 
192  00 
102  00 

2  15 

2  15 

2  90 

120  00 
84  00 

120  00 
84  00 


Highest 


5 
3 
5 
5 
1 


4 
4 

4 
2 
5 
4 


4 
5 


35 
65 


6  65 


4 

4 

4 
4 


00 
60 
45 
65 


6  05 


4 

n 

5 


00 
10 
80 

4  00 
6  65 

5  55 
000  00 

5  80 


5  80 
288  00 
4  00 
3  35 
4 
4 
4 
5 


Average. 


$1  45 
4  45 


55 
60 
05 
55 
95 
6  r,5 
&55 
45 
45 
45 
15 
30 
30 


90 
45 
45 
30 


45 
85 
30 
9  00 
4  90 
8  85 
1  95 


45 

65 

UO 

30 

45 

20 

4G 

45 

45 

665 

6  65 

5  80 

5  30 

576  00 

576  00 

480  00 

432  00 

5J8  00 

288  00 

384  00 

2  00 

2 

3 


00 
60 


288  00 
120  00 
288  00 
120  00 


$1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
5 
1 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 


10 
70 
25 
50 
85 
00 
45 
55 
10 
00 
20 
20 
80 
65 
3  20 
2  65 


4 

2 


35 
85 


6  00 
4  25 
3  60 

4 
4 
5 
2 


20 
85, 
55 
90 


8  35 
35 
45 
55 

4  70 
397  00 


I 


35 
35 
15 


4 
4 

5 

264  00 
3  90 
2 

4 


05 
20 
3  00 
3  00 
5  46 

8  00 

3  00 

4  35 

5  I'O 
3  20 

6  40 


35 
15 
90 
80 
20 
65 


X 
2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
8  90 
4  35 

4  00 
3  90 
8  55 

5  55 
5  55 
8  75 
3  90 

432  00 
432  00 
840  00 
336  00 
403  00 
240  00 
288  00 

2 

2 


50 
50 


3  25 

204  00 
102  00 
204  00 
1021)0 
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General  wages  per  toeek  of  eixty  hours  paid  in  Bafwria — Continaed. 


Oocupatloiis. 


Servants,  eity : 

Cooks,  male  (with  botrd  and  lodgiag) '. 

Cooks,  female peryi 

Hen  servants do.. 

Ckaojbermaida do.. 

Seamstresses .'. 

■  Waiters 

Waitresses  (with  board  and  lodging) per  year 

Servants,  country : 

Male  hands  (wlfh  board  and  lodging) 

female  hands  (with  board  uid  lodging) 

Dairymen  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Shepherds  (with  board  and  lo&ing) 

Day  laborers  (with  board  and&d^lng) 

Printing  offices : 

Type-setters 

Pressmen 

Proof-readera 

Family  servants^  waiters,  and  persons  of  that  class  receive  in  the  way 
of  '<  tips"  about  the  same  amount  as  in  other  parts  of  Germauy.  L6^ 
ter-carriers,  railroad  and  telegraph  officials,  &c.|  receive  more  than 
their  fixed  wages  and  salaries  &om  the  same  source. 

G.  HENEY  HOESTMANN, 

CofuuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg^  July  12, 1884. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1  00 

07  20 

U40 

72  00 

48  00 

tsao 

72  00 

90  00 

2  15 

4  45 

75 

6  75 

24  00 

•0  00 

48 

72 

24 

48 

48 

96 

7« 

06 

1  45 

2  15 

2  90 

890 

2  M 

556 

4  80 

•  66 

ATwige, 


16  00 
43  10 
60M 
9249 
336 
S2$ 
43  00 

» 

n 

M 

160 

5W 
4» 

5  70 


COLOOHE. 


RBPOST  BY  aONSVZ  8PA0KMAN. 


In  reply  to  your  circular  of  February  15, 1884,  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 


BATES   OF  WAGES. 


The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  this  consular  district  will  be  ^ 
found  in  the  several  tables  herewith  inclosed.  Laborers  upon  public  -  ^ 
works  receive  about  the  same  as  other  laborers,  the  GoTernment  gen-  ^ 
erally  employing  contractors  for  the  execution  oi  such  works.  ^ 

COST  OF  LIVING.  '^ 

J 

The  cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes  varies  greatly  according  to  .  j 
their  incomes.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  subsist  upon  averysmaU  ]4 
amount  per  day.  Many  have  but  a  few  rolls,  potatoes,  herring,  coffee,  -^ 
milk  or  beer,  with  meat,  perhaps,  once  a  week.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and  '^ 
as  the  climate  is  generally  mild  in  winter,  only  a  smaJl  supply  is  r^ 
quired.  Fuel  is  only  needed  in  small  quantities.  Seventy- five  ceuta 
per  day  is  considered  good  wages  in  most  of  the  trades.  A  single  rooffl 
can  be  attained  for  about  $2.25  per  month,  a^nd  daily  food  of  the  simplest 
kind  for  30  cents,  making  the  average  daily  expenses  of  a  laborer  3TJ,^ 


-  s< 
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cents,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  clothing.    At  the  present  time  the  retail 
prices  here  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  are  as  follows: 

Beef ...V ...por  pound..  $0  15.  to $0  20 

Bread - * do 2| 

Batter do 25   to       40 

Cheese *. do....  17   to       20' 

Coffee do....  J20   to       38 

Lard .do...-  17   to       18 

Pork , do....  17    to       18 

Rice ....do....  ^Uk       10 

Salt do....  2i 

Sagar  (white) do 10 

8ogar(browir) do....  8 

Tea do....  50 

Potatoes do —  1 

Wages  are  lower  here  than  in  the  United  States,  bat  the  amonnt  of 
work  done  is  correspondingly  small.  They  do  not  vary  much  from  year 
to  jear^  bat  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  1878. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trastworthy,  and  not 

disposed  to  change  their  employment  providing  they  can  make  suffi- 

client  to  live  upon.    The  natives  especially  dislike  leaving  Cologne  and 

^e  Rhine  in  order  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  they  therefore  endeavor 

^  remain  in  their  positions,  even  when  their  wages  are  low.    In  many 

caacs  the  wives  of  the  laborers  help  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  washing, 

^^ning,  cleaning  offices  and  streets,  doing  housework  by  the  half  day, 

^^    The  wages  are  generally  too  small  to  allow  laborers  to  save  any- 

^ing.    Everything  is  spent,  either  for  actual  necessaries  or  for  pleas- 

1*^^^  their  amusements  being  of  the  simplest  kind.    Notwithstanding 

tli^ip  small  wages,  they  are  very  charitable,  and  always  ready  to  help 

®^^h  other. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY]^  AND  EMPLOVER. 

^She  feeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  generally 
^^^od,  and  there  are  seldom  any  troubles  between  them.  As  a  conse- 
^^^^noe  strikes  are  sclircely  ever  known  here. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

«  "With  regard  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  it  may  be  mentioned 
^*^  9t  there  exists  a  law  in  Germany  regulating  the  arrangements  to  be 
^^^>de  in  factories  and  work  shops  for  preventing  accidents  to  workmen, 
^^^  that  legislation  is  continually  employed  in  amending  the  laws  for 
*^^  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes.  Lately  the  hew  accidental  insurance 
^^^^  has  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accidents. 

STRIKES. 

-As  already  stated,  strikes  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  district,  and 
^^erefore  there  is  little  need  of  arbitration. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Oenerally  workmen  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  lifa  wher- 
ever they  like,  even  if  the  employers — especially  those  whose  establish- 
ments are  sitaated  far  from  town — form  co-operative  societies  among 
Uio  laborers,  or  keep  a  stock  of  ordinary  necessary  articles.    Ho  con- 
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ditions  are  imposed  upon  the  workmeu,  but  they  buy  from  the  ( 
erative  stores  because  the  articles  are  generally  cheaper  and  better 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  and  th 
ployes  of  societies  and  the  workmen  in  the  Government  employ  are 
monthly. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 

As  stated  above,  co-operative  societies  are  sometimes  formed  ai 
the  laborers  in  factories  situated  far  from  towns,  where  the  ordinary 
plies  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There  has  recently  been  formed  in  Col 
a  cooperative  society  called  the  '*  Beamtenvereiniguug,''  which  hac 
a  great  many  members,  and  which,  it  seems,  fulfills  the  promises 
out  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  When  this  society  was  first  stJ 
some  wholesale  merchants  made  opposition  to  it,  and  tried  to  pn 
its  success  because  it  bought  directly  from  the  manufacturers, 
objection  seems  to  be  settled  now,  and  the  society  has  proved  to 
great  benefit  to  its  members. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Working  people,  generally,  are  so  situated  here  that,  with  a  h 
hold  of  from  three  to  four  persons,  they  can  live  comparatively 
unless  they  are  extravagant  and  squander  their  money.    Often 
laborers  have  so  many  children  that  the  ordinary  wages  are  not 
flcient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  they  suffer  from  v 

They  generally  live  in  one,  two,  or  three  rooms;  their  comfort  dep 
ing  upon  themselves.  Orderly  workmen,  with  economical  wives,  i 
neat,  comfortable  homes,  no  matter  how  small  their  incomes  ma, 
As  with  their  rooms  so  it  is  with  their  food.  If  the  wives  know  he 
manage  they  can  have  compartitively  g4:od  food :  though,  as  a  rule, 
single  men  can  afford  to  have  meat  every  day.  The  latter  can  dine 
well  and  at  low  rates  in  the  numerous  boarding  houses  in  the 
Most  of  the  working  people  are  well  and  simply  clothed,  and  tbe 
no  evidence  of  the  squalor  and  dirt  generally  seen  in  very  large  c; 
The  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  generally  very  small 
the  laborers  unless  they  are  employed  in  some  of  the  great  indas 
factories,  where  the  employers  have  an  interest  in  educating  a  uni 
of  skillful  workmen.  In  such  cases  they  are  paid  according  to  the  le 
of  time  they  have  been  employed.  The  ordinary  workmau  has 
little  opportunity  of  laying  up  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness, 
believed,  however,  that  the  new  laws  already  mentioned  will  he) 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  cla 
Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  generally  good;  their  simple 
and  habits  making  them  mostly  strong  and  healthy. 

There  exists  in  Germany  the  "  Haftpflichtgesetz,"  a  law  whicl 
cides  that  employers  under  certain  conditions  are  responsible  for 
dents  happening  in  their  establishments^  and  theie  are  rules  provi 
against  accidents  from  the  various  kinds  of  machines,  tools,  &c.  1 
inspectors  are  appointe<l  for  each  Government  district,  who  are  ob 
to  make  examinations  and  report  to  the  Government  the  state  o 
various  industries,  and  especially  the  means  employed  to  prevent 
dents.  Ordinarily  employers  do  their  best  for  the  moral  and  phj 
well-being  of  their  employes  and  laborers  by  erecting  family  lod 
and  boarding  houses  for  them.  In  many  factories  there  are  sa 
banks  where  workmen  can  make  provision  for  sickness  and  old 
The  general  relations  between  the  employer,  and  the  employee 
good. 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS^ 


)IiticaI  rights  of  the  workingmen  are  the  same  as  other  citizens, 
7  are  taxed  according  to  their  incomes.  The  tendency  of  legis- 
iring  the  last  few  years  ba«  been  constantly  towards  the  ame- 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 


OAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

ation  from  ttiis  district  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  causes 
duce  it  in  other  places  do  not  exist  here  to  any  great  extent. 

FEMALE    LABOR. 

e  labor  is  not  so  general  here  as  in  other  portions  of  Germany, 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  women,  such  as  teachers  in  public 
ate  schools,  venders  of  fancy  goods,  &c.,  they  are  employed  in 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  cigar  manufactories,  &c.,  where  they 
iording  to  their  ability,  from  37^  cents  to  62^  cents  per  day)  or 
rerage  of  about  50  cents  per  day. ' 

^married  women  live  with  their  parents,  or  in  boarding-houses, 
married  women  with  young  children  generally  employ  some- 
look  after  them  during  the  hours  the  mothers  are  at  work, 
peration  of  the  above-named  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
)  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  laborers  in  general,  and  the 
between  employer  and  employ^  apply  equally  to  women. 

SAMUEL  SPAOKMAK, 

OonsuL  ^ 

BD  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  September  3, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 


fespaid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  eixty  to  seventy-two  hours  in  Cologne, 


QpcQpationfl. 

Lowest. 

Hfgheat 

ATCrage. 

BUILDIKO  TRADM. 

• 
1.. 

$4  44 

3  28 

4  44 
3  28 
6  71 

3  28 

4  28 
428 

3  28 

4  28 
3  28 
500 
428 

1  07 

5  24 
a  67 

to  36 
3  71 
6  38 
3  71 
8  57 
3  71 
500 
6  00 
3  71 
5  00 

3  71 
5  71 
5  71 

2  14 
666 

4  28 

•5  00 

tiitn 

3  57 

5  00 

i... ................................................... ...... 

8  57 

p.... .«.••••.•....■.......•......••................ .......... 

7  14 

i w 

3  57 

4  76 

4  76 

1 

3  57 

4  76 

ots .....<.. .- 

3  57 

&24 

4  76 

OTBBR  TBADB6. 

hVwnl  And  'odfllnir)  -  tt^t T--rn--r--..,-,Tr mr^r 

1  6t 

1 - 

6  39 

I.......... ■....•..•..•.•..•.••.<.*....••••...■ •....••....... 

4  06 

« 
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Wageepaid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  sixty  io  seteniy-two  hours  in  Cologne — Coiitii 

I ■ — ~ ^— _^ -■■■'■'■'" 

OcoapatloDS. 


Other  TKADKs»Cootinoed. 

Book-biDders , 

Brick-makeTM  —  ! « 

Brewers  (with  board  andlodeing) 

Butchers  (with  hoard  and  IocIj^Iiik) 

Cabinct-niakers 

Confectioners...: 

Cicar-makers 

c;ooper8 

Catfers. ; 

Drivers : 

Draymen  ^nd  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  rail  ways 

Dyers        *. 

Engravers 

FnrriUrs 

Qardonors  ..- 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laburc  rs,  porters,  Sui 

liitho^rapners 

Printers 

SaddU^  and  harness  makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners  

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Barbers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

BrnHb-mabers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Qullt-makors — 


Lowest. 

1 
HigfaeHt. 

93  21 

03  57 

2  57 

3  W 

71 

1  n 

71 

1  71 

500 

571 

8  57 

5  71 

882 

5  00 

428 

7  14 

3  57 

500 

857 

428 

266 

286 

4  42 

7  14 

2  86 

5  71 

3  57 

7  14 

8  57 

5  71 

803 

4  28 

8  57 

571 

8  57 

500 

4  28 

6  43 

386 

4  28 

5  00 

7  14 

8  57 

11  90 

8  57 

5  71 

286 

4  28 

8  57 

428 

3  57 

4  ?8 

4  26 

500 

1  10 

4  76 

1  79 

7  14 

2  14 

1190 

II.   FOTTNDRIES,  MAOHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  to  serenty-two  hours  in  foundries,  moMne-shops,  and 

works  in  Cologne, 


Oconpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Xn 

f oandries : 

Sand molders ... 

04  00 
5  71 
8  57 
S86 

400 
4  00 
8  57 
4  28 
286 
286 

4  28 

5  71 

480 
428 

3  43 
857 

4  46 
8  43 
480 
428 
685 
600 

i 
$5  00 

Loam  molders 

7  14 

Cleanerff ."...,. 

4  28  t 

Tenders 

3  57 

Haohine-shops : 

Machinists ................................................-.....'.... 

5  71 
5  71 

4  57 

5  71 
886 

3  57 
643 
7  14 

583 
539 

4  U 
11  14 

548 
4  S8 
600 
685 
7  71 
771 

Tniners - 

Planers,  borers,  shaners 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tenders ^ 

£n  si  De-fitters,  in  the  shon 

^nsine-fltters  (abroad,  with  60  cents  for  board) 

Boilers-makers : 

Riveters 

9 

Stemmers I.. 

Strikers : 

platA-Tnaken  ,-,„-t.,,.. .....*-.r..*.T- 

Turners 

Borers  ....... .••..•...... ...a.......... ...... ...................... 

Punchers 

-Armaturo maohii«iats 

Tracers , 

Boiler-fitters 
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IV.  Glass-workers. 

ge$  paid  per  week  of  eietif  to  eeventtf-two  hours  to  glasa-tcorkers  in  Cologne. 


Ocoupatlons. 


B«,&0 

■ly  drinking  classes,  goblets,  dko 
a1  and  presMcT  ware 

M>ren ............................ 

i  poliahen 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

14  76 

•6  10 

6  10 

0  62 

0  52 

16  66 

6  71 

7  14 

3  09 

4  06 

524 

10  71 

Avexage. 


16  71 

7  62 

13  00 

6  10 

3  ar 

7  14 


VI.  Bail  WAY  employi^s. 

d  to  railway  employes  (JKoee  engaged  about  etationej  as  well  €ls  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Cologne.* 


Ooeupationss. 


Mh  attendants perumom. 

ken  and  stampers « do... 

gers  and  car-masters do... 

wards,  pointsmen,  and  bridge  watobers do... 

vandwatohmen do... 

tars do... 

rane  orerseers do... 

receiTers do... 

ranemastem do... 

[station  serrioe) do... 

eters.................. ............................ ...do.. . 

eondnctors do... 

.  maohine  waiters do... 

Bctors....... ................... ...... ......... .......do  .. 

tsters do... 

......................................................do... 

md oilers  (line seiTlee) do... 

n do... 

do... 

len: 

t per  day. 

« do... 

ry  pointsmen do... 

ry  warders do... 

unen: 

y  workmen do... 

srs ............................................. ......do... 

b-goods  laborsrs .*. do... 

Uborers do... 

noten do... 

pnsben do... 


Lowest. 


Higbest 


$214  20 
214  20 
270  90 
192  78 


286  60 
214  20 
192  78 
164  22 
249  90 
286  60 
214  20 
249  90 
236  62 
185  64 
164  22 
214  20 
285  60 


40 
48 

43 

48 

48 
48 
48 
38 
48 


$249  00 
321  80 
285  60 
249  90 


857  00 
821  80 
249  90 
236  62 
321  80 
428  40 
286  60 
82180 
261  80 
288  00 
238  00 
328  44 
428  40 


48 
48 
48 

65 

64 

60 
60 
60 


Average. 


$282  05 
267  76 
267  75 
221  84 
142  80 
481  95 
321  80 
261  80 
221  84 
199  92 
285  60 
357  00 
238  00 
297  50 
249  90 
209  44 
207  06 
278  70 
857  09 


48 
46 

U 


48 

54 


vn.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Cologne. 


Ocoapatioiis. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

Remarks. 

ption  (sail  and  steam) : 

$23  80 
15  71 
14  28 
28  80 
17  14 

$28  56 
15  71 
14  28 
27  12 
17  14 

len 

Extra  remnneration  of  $11.90  a  year. 
Do. 

iats 

Extra  remnneration  of  $23.80  a  year. 

Extra  remnneration  of  $9.68  a  year. 
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VIII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  ofHxty  to  aeventy-Ueo  hours  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males 

femaUSf  in  Cologne, 


Occnpationa. 


Warehoniie-maatera )>er  week . 

IV orkm«'D pf r  day. . 

BaleHiiit'Q per  aunuiu . . 

Baletsnien  (with  board  and  lodffin?) do — 

BIiop  boys  (with  board  aod  lua^ing) per  we«k . . 

Clerks  (ahop) per  aDniim., 

Shop  giila  (with  board  and  lodging) do — 


Lowcat. 

HigheaL 

$4  28 

$7  14 

48 

67 

238  00 

857  00 

47  60 

214  20 

71 

2  38 

285  CO 

857  00 

23  80 

71  40 

Atcti 


285 

K 

1 

285 

m 


IX.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towne  and  cities)  in  Cologne. 


Occnpationa. 


Hale  Honranta  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Male  nervants  (without  lodging) 

Female  Rcrvantii : 

CuukH  (witlj  board  and  lodjdng) 

Gf ueral  housework  (with  boaixl  and  lodging) 
Chamberniaids  (with  boanl  and  lodging) 


Loweat. 

Higheat 

$10  71 
17  85 

$2142 
28  56 

8  00 

1  OU 

2  38 

605 
8  57 
4  76 

Aren 


21 


4 
2 
2 


X.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Cologne* 


Oooupationa. 


Plowmen per  week.. 

Female  liiboreni 1 do 

Female  s«*rvMiits  (with  board  and  lodging) >. per  .Yoar. . 

Stablemen  and  grooms do.... 


Loweat. 

Higbcat 

$2  14 

1  f7 

14  28 

17  83 

$2  86 

1  71 

28  60 

71  40 

Arcn 


4 


XII.  Corporation  EMPLOYifis. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Cologne, 


Occnpationa. 


Haater  workmen  (fnctory  snpi^tintendpntn) 

Ottice  seniiita  (onliuttrily  inv^HtMl  with  the  procnration)  . . 

Coiifiibiititil  clerks  (invested with  the procuratiun)  

Buok-keepeiti 

Clerks  

('ashiera • 1 

Cash  and  office  attendants 


Loweat. 

Highest 

$157  DO 

$-71  20 

428  40 

2,380  wr 

4.-8  40 

1, 4.'8  00 

857  UO 

501  20 

357  00 

4W  80 

857  00 

1. 4  J8  00 

178  50 

285  00 

Am 


H 


V 

5! 

Z 


*  And  in  some  casea  percentage  of  profits. 
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XIII.  Government  EMi>L0Y]6s. 

t  paid  per  ytar  io  employ  A  in  Government  departmenU  and  offices,  exclusive  of  trades- 

men  and  laborers,  in  Cologne. 

at  of  tbo  OoTersBMnt *|3, 570  00 

)ODMlor8  of  the  Crurerxiraent  (chiefs  of  the  several  departments) 2,  a'iO  00 

oDDaelors  of  the  Government 2, 142  00 

loTsuf  the  Government 1,428  00 

ries 714  00 

ots 428  40 

BtB 857  00 

■y  superintendent 714  00 

357  00 

7 238  00 

•r.... 952  00 

wk-keeper 714  00 

714  00 

eper 671  20 

tendants : 238  0) 

*  And  allowance  for  lodgings  and  ezi>enses  of  public  entertainments. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  government  employ. 

paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Govemmetit  employ  in 

Cologne. 


Occupations. 


RAILWAY,  MACHISTR,  AXD  CASRIAOB  RBPAIBS  8B0P. 

Ists  (paid  monthly;  telegraph  and  electric  lighting) .. 

DtS 

ists  (ordinary  work)  

ii«ts  (machine  mounting ;  paid  monthly) 

DtS 

I 

Ists  (ordinary  work) 

litbs i 

1 

« 

utters 

I 

era 

sler  (engineer),* 


Lowest. 


$8  08 


6 
4 

7 
2 
4 


00 
28 
14 
86 
28 
8  86 
6  14 
07 
14 


4 

5 
3 
4 


14 
00 


8  50 

4  2ri 

400  80 


Highest 


18  03 
6  42 


5 
7 


00 
14 
8  57 
6  42 
M 
42 
07 


6 
6 
4 

5 
8 

4 
5 
5 


14 
14 
00 
67 
57 


666  40 


Average. 


$8  38 
5  05 
4  76 

7  14 

8  57 


4 

5 
5 
4 

6 


85 
19 
36 
07 
14 


3  14 


00 
14 
03 


571  20 


*  Per  annum. 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

mi  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  serenfy-two  hours  to  printers  {eomposilorSf 

pressmeUf  proof-readers,  cfo. )  in  Cologne. 


Occupations. 


tors 

tD  ■ 

aders 

iphers 

•men / 

der% •. 

indera 

per* 

f  workmen : 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  44 

.     $11  00 

.     5  71 

7  14 

6  71 

11  00 

6  0<) 

7  14 

3  57 

4  76 

8  57 

4  76 

6  71 

7  14 

6  71 

7  14 

8  67 

4  28 

Average. 


$8  43 


05 
H3 
71 
28 
28 
43 
43 
28 
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CBEFELD. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  POTTER* 

In  response  to  the  <<  Labor  Circular"  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  requesting  the^  fullest  attainable 
information  concering  the  '^  condition  of  labor  in  Europe,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  circular  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  cover  a  field  so  extensive,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
condense  within  moderate  limits  the  information  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  intelligent  clearness.  I  have,  therefore  confined 
myself  to  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  without  discussing  any  of  the 
interesting  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  information  given  relates  exclusively  to  labor  and  the  interests 
of  labor,  and  as  this  district  embraces  a  large  fraction  of  the  textile, 
mining,  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Germany,  the  subjects  referrea 
to  are  necessarily  numerous. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  information  contained  in  this  report 
has  been,  in  all  particulfirs,  obtained  through  direct  personal  interviews 
had  with  persons  representing  all  the  different  trades  and  interests 
therein  mentioned.  These  include  laborers,  mechanics,  farmers,  trades- 
people, clerks,  servants  (male  and  female),  manufacturers,  employers, 
school- teachers,  professors,  scientists,  officers  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  charitable  societies,  government  and  corporation  officials,  &c. 
Nothing  has  been  taken  from  hearsay  or  reports  previously  made. 

INTERVIEWS    WITH  WORKINGMEN. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  work- 
men engaged  in  different  industries,  I  visited  many  of  them  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  places  of  business,  and  they  have  answered  my 
questions  with  freedom  and  frankness,  exhibiting  generally  much  intelii- 
gence  and  thought.    Their  answers,  just  as  they  were  given,  will  con- 
vey a  fresher  and  more  accurate  idea  of  their  real  status  than  any 
other  form  of  description.    I  have,  therefol^,  selected  A  few  representa- 
tive persons  in  different  localities  employed  in  leading  industries,  and 
present  the  information  they  gave  in  their  own  language,  with  saoh 
shades  of  variation  only  as  are  made  necessary  by  translation  from  the 
German  into  the  English  language,  and  such  as  are  required  to  develop 
fully  the  ideas  expressed  and  facts  detailed. 

The  interviews  reported  are  those  had  with  a  weaver  with  a  family 
in  a  country  district;  an  unmarried  weaver  working  and  living  in  the 
city ;  a  dyer;  a  printer:  a  butcher;  a  farmer,  and  a  laborer. 

Weaving  and  dyeing  being  the  occupations  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  working  people  in  this  district  are  engaged,  the3''  are  somewhat  more 
fully  reported  than  other  trades. 

yORKINGMEN  AND  WAGES. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  show  that,  when  average  rates  are 
considered,  there  has  been  no  increase  iii  the  prices  paid  for  labor  is 

■ 

*  For  much  of  the  information  concerning  schools  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kriill  tod 
to  Mr.  PauBS.  teachers  in  the  Crefeld  schools.  And  for  information  relating  to  mines 
and  miners,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Richard  Eiohoff,  esq.,  the  efficient  United  Stotei 
consular  agent  at  Essen. 
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thiB  district  since  the  year  1878.  In  many  industries  the  rates  of  wages 
are  even  lower.  There  may  be  isolated  instances  where,  for  local  rea- 
sons, higher  wages  have  been  temporarily  paid;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
tendency  has  been  downward. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  fewer  manifestations  of  discontent  among 
the  laboring  classes  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  two  or  three 
previous  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  food  crop  of  1883  was  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  it.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  of  Germany  and  local  administrations  have,  too,  made 
great  and  commendable  efforts  to  provide  employment  for  the  surplus  la- 
bor that  exists,  and  to  stimulate  hopes  for  better  times  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  duties  of  governments  and  people  seem  to  have  been 
fully  performed.  But  these  efforts  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
strained.  They  can  hardly  bear  the  tension  that  time  will  surely  put 
upon  them,  as  would  apiiear  evident  by  a  single  season's  short  crop  in  a 
country  where  there  are  not  arable  acres  enough,  even  with  an  abund- 
ant yield,  to  supply  the  food  demands  of  its  population. 

Labor  and  the  products  of  labor  in  this  part  of  Germany  appear, 
therefore,  naturally  enough,  to  be  growing  gradually  cheaper,  while 
food  products  are  from  year  to  year  becoming  dearer.  The  active  and 
able  chambers  of  commerce  which  are  organized  in  every  industrial  cen- 
ter, and  sustained  by  Government  encouragement,  are  quietly  adopting 
the  most  efficient  measures  possible  for  finding  markets  for  the  manu- 
factares  produced  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany's  increasing  surplus 
population. 

The  incessant  toil,  the  meager  wages  and  scanty  fare  of  the  European 
laborer,  as  described  by  some  of  them  in  interviews  embodied  in  this 
report,  are  conditions  of  life  which  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
They  seem  incompatible  with  intelligent  human  existence.  A  modicum 
of  rest  and  pleasure  is  an  undeniable  normal  ingredient  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  but  to  toil  during  all  the  hours  of  sunshine,  to  fare  scantily  from 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  earth,  to  always  seek  a  couch  for  sleep  with 
tired  limbs  and  brain,  and,  finally,  with  weary  limbs  lay  down  to  die. 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  poor  laborer  in  the  overpopulatea 
districts  of  Europe.  Where  is  the  remedy?  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
▼ithin  the  reach  of  legislation.  Governments  in  such  districts  may,  in 
trying  times,  afford  temporary  relief,  but  this  must  be  nearly  always 
done  at  the  expense  of  an  increasing  budget,  the  weight  of  which  comes 
back  again  upon  the  people  whose  burden  becomes  still  a  little  heavier. 
It  seems  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  way  the  interests  of 
working  classes  of  the  United  States  would  be  affected  if  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  advantages  now  in  their  possession  and  place  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  competition  upon  the  same  plane  with  the 
products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  The  only  defense  against  a  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  same  level  of  the  laborers  of  Europe  appears  to  be 
in  such  efficient  protective  barriers  as  can  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
Congressional  legislation. 

The  necessity  recognized  by  German  officials  for  finding  new  and  un- 
obstructed markets  for  the  products  of  their  working  people  has  been 
recently  made  evident  by  the  organization  of  an  association,  with  large 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies  in  distant  countries,  which 
shall  be  made  attractive  enough  to  draw  to  them  the  surplus  population 
of  Germany  and  other  countries.  In  this  way  Germany  hopes  to  build 
op  and  control,  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  markets  for  her  manufact- 
ures which  will  not  be  obstructed  by  tariff  barriers,  such  as  prote^eXA 
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the  workingman's  interests  in  the  United  States.    In  a  circalar  ad- 
dressed to  German  capitalists  the  association  declares  that — 

German  exports  are  entirely  dependent  npon  arbitrary  foreign  tariffs.  We  lack  a 
safe  market  for  the  sale  of  oar  industrial  prodnctions,  because  we  have  no  forei^  col- 
onies. This  evil  has  to  be  promptly  and  practically  remedied,  and  to  do  this  the  so- 
ciety will  direct  its  immediate  and  best  efforts. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  is  considerable, 
bat  there  are  no  especial  causes  for  it  separate  from  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  over-populated  districts  of  Germany.    All  the  land 
that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  now  fully  occupied ;  and  yet, 
with  a  full  average  yield  of  crops  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  food  needed  by  her  population,  which  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  continental  state.    The  consequences  are  plain. 
If  the  country  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  the  natural  wants  of  its 
people  the  redundant  portion  must  have  it  brought  to  them,  or  they  rous 
seek  it  in  countries  where  there  is  an  excess,  and  where  they  can  find 
employment.    The  American  States,  to  this  class  of  intelligent  Germans, 
is  viewed  as  being  altogether  the  most  inviting  locality.    The  connec- 
tions existing  between  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Germans  who  now 
have  homes  in  the  United  States  and  their  families  and  friends  in  '^  Va- 
terland "  is,  of  coarse,  an  influential  element  affecting  the  direction 
which  the  current  of  German  emigration  takes. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  a  powerful  organization  in  Berlin 
to  change  the  flow  of  German  emigration  from  its  direction  toward  the 
United  States  to  some  other  locality  not  yet  fixed  upon.  This  organiza- 
tion is  termed  the  **  Society  for  German  Colonization."  Its  object  is  offici- 
ally declared  to  be,  (I)  the  creation  of  a  sutticient  capital  for  colouizatioo 
purposes ;  (2)  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  suitable  colonizing  dis- 
tricts; (3)  directing  the  stream  of  German  emigration  to  these  posses- 
sions, and  "  every  German  whose  heart  beats  for  the  honor  and  great- 
ness of  his  nation"  is  called  upon  to  join  this  society. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  scheme  is  likely  to  have  any  tangible  effect 
for  years  to  come  in  checking  German  emigration  to  America.  The 
favorable  food  crop  of  last  year,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  some  re- 
straining influences,  have,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  some- 
what narrowed  the  stream  of  emigration  from  Germany.  But  a  short 
crop  of  cereals,  a  temporary  lull  in  the  demand  for  German  mannfact- 
ures,  or  any  other  slight  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  events  in  the 
Empire,  would  swell  the  current  of  German  emigration  to  the  United 
States  to  dimensions  never  before  known. 

CBEFELD  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  now  about  66,000  persons  of  all  classes  employed  in  the 
various  branches  connected  with  the  textile  productions  of  Crefeld  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  in  large  establish- 
ments located  in  the  city. 

Of  the  66,000  persons  named  about  50,000  are  weavers,  and  only » 
very  small  portion  of  these  reside  and  work  in  the  city  of  Crefeld.  A 
very  large  per  cent.,  90  perhaps,  of  the  fine  silk,  half  silk,  velvet,  aod 
plush  goods  produced  in  this  district  are  made  on  hand-looms,  wbidi 
are  owned  and  located  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the  weavers.  This 
business  is,  therefore,  properly  designated  here  as  <4iouse  industry.^ 
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The  iotrodaction  of  power-looms  into  factory  baildings  is  rapidly  iu- 
ereasingy  threatening  still  more  gloomy  times  for  the  poor  hand-loom 
weavers;  bat,  up  to  the  present  date,  in  the  manafacture  of  silk  goods, 
power-looms  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  with  hand-loom 
products. 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  W£A.yERS. 

The  homes  of  the  weavers  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  perhaps 
20  miles  in  diameter,  Crefeld  being  in  the  center.    They  are  to  be  found 
located  in  clusters,  which  make  pretty  little  villages,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated.   The  dwellings  are  uniformly  built  of  rough,  brown-burnt  brick, 
and  are  only  one-story,  high  with  attic  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes. 
By  each  window  on  the  ground  floor  is  generally  located  one  of  their 
clomsy,  primitive-looking  looms.    Under  the  guidance  of  wise  regula- 
UoDs  the  house  lots  in  these  numerous  villages  are  surveyed  and  so 
located  that  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  is  provided  a  liberal  piece  of 
land  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  garden.    Besides  this  a  generous  air  space 
divitles  the  houses,  where  sunshine,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  foliage 
may  purify  the  air  that  circulates  around  the  homes  of  these  incessant 
toilers. 

Their  dwellings,  uniform  in  size,  are  usully  located  on  one  broad  ave- 
noe,  which  the  Government  has  fringed  and  decked  with  over-arching 
shade  trees.  These  highways  are  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  way.  In  the  winter  plants,  bearing 
bright  and  cheerful  flowers,  may  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
windows  of  most  of  these  humble  cottages,  and  in  summer  flowering 
vines  with  fresh  foliage  creep  up  the  rough  brown  walls  and  hang  pend- 
Mt  from  the  eaves  and  portals  of  the  doors  and  windows,  giving  to  the 
exterior  an  air  of  comfort  and  picturesque  beauty  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

The  villages  are  connected  by  an  industrial  railroad,  so  called,  which 
encircles  the  district,  and  at  stated  hours  trains  run  for  the  convenience 
of  the  weavers,  who  daily  come  in  troops  to  bring  their  flnished  work  to 
their  employers  in  the  busy  city,  and  take  away  new  warps,  fillings, 
and  patterns  for  future  work. 

Each  of  these  communities  has  its  ^^gasthaus,"  or  village  tavern, 
where  the  inhabitiants  find  beer  and  their  employers  a  halting  place 
wheQ  they  go  out  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  employes. 

For  a  description  of  the  interior  aspects  of  these  homes  and  the 
thoughts  of  their  occupants,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  statement  of 
one  of  them,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  of  all  who  have 
femilies  to  support. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  the  art 
of  living  appeai-s  to  have  been  attained  in  these  communities;  $2  per 
week  is  about  the  average  of  their  earnings,  after  having  labored  fix)m 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  in  close  rooms  and  in  uncomfortable 
dnd  unhealthy  attitudes.     Though  their  children  are  astonishingly 
nnmerous,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and,  during  school  hours,  only  the  shut- 
tk  and  the  rattle  of  the  loom  is  heard,  but  the  school-house  is  full. 
When  '^school  is  out^'  the  children  swarm  in  numbers  that  are  bewilder- 
ing. And  yet,  notwithstanding  thescanty  earnings  of  their  parents,  there 
fa  no  appearance  of  *squalid  poverty.    These  children  are  quiet,  polite, 
bealthy,  and  neatly  clad,  and  their  uncomplaining  parents,  though  thin 
in  flesh,  and  in  appearance  always  wan  and  weary,  wear  tidy  garments. 
And  all  this,  with  average  health  and  excellent  school  culture,  where 
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Q.  Of  what  does  your  food  consist  f — A.  At  7  o'clock  a.  m.  we  have  coffee  and  bread, 
and  sometimes  butter;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  coffee  or  beer  and  bread;  at  12  o'clock, 
Knip>  vegetables,  and  sometimes  bacon;  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  coffee,  bread,  and  some- 
times  bntter ;  at  8  o'clock,  for  snpper,  potatoes  only.  This  is  abont  the  way  that  all 
weaTers  live  in  this  locality. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  wife  able  to  assist  you  at  the  loom  f — A.  Well,  6he  does 
the  best  she  can,  but  a  weaver's  wife  nearly  always  has  a  child  in  her  arms. 

Q-  Are  wages  now  higher  or  lower  than  they  were  five  years  ago  t — ^A,  Wages  re- 
main the  same,  but  somehow  my  earnings  don't  go  as  far  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 
I  think  some  kinds  of  provisions  are  higher  now  than  then. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  views  of 
weaTers,  I  give  the  following  testimony  of  one  who  is  unmarried  and 
who  lives  and  works  in  the  city : 

Julias  Feldger,  weaver,  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  answered 
18  follows:  I  am  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  unmarried ;  I  am  a  silk  weaver,  and 
have  worked  at  that  business  since  I  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  T — A.  I  work  at  home  upon  ray  own  loom,  as  do 
nearly  all  weavers  In  and  around  Crefeld. 

I  work  by  the  piece,  i,  e.,  so  much  per  *'stab"  of  120  centimeters  (about  1^  yards). 
1  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  earn  about  15  marks  (|3.57)  per 
week. 

Q.  Is  that  abont  the  average  earnings  of  other  weavers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  very 
iisw  weavers  earn  15  marks  per  week.  I  am  regarded  as  an  expert  workman,  and  am 
fiTored  with  a  choice  from  the  best  paying  work  on  high-cost  goods.  I  think  the 
tversge  earnings  of  all  weavers  ranges  between  8  and  10  marks  (about  |2)  per  week. 
Q.  Can  yon  support  yourself  comfortably  upon  your  earnings  T — ^A.  That  depends 
upon  the  view  which  one  takes  of  what  you  call  "  comfort."  I  get  on  from  year  to 
year,  m  a  single  man,  without  suffering.  I  can  obtain  with  my  earnings  the  actual 
necewities  of  life,  with  a  little  to  spare  for  beer  and  cigars.  Some  people  would  call 
tbt  comfort ;  but  that'is  a  quality  of  existence  which  those  interested  will  estimate 
for  tbemselTes  according  to  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  the  purchasing 
power  of  15  marks  a  week. 

EXPENDITURES. 

4.  Your  eamines  appear  to  be  780  marks  ($185.64)  a  year.  Please  explain  the  uses 
Jon  make  of  this  money  during  that  period. — A.  ^or  one  pretty  good  suit  of  clothes 
Ipaj$14.28;  for  my  rooms  and  board,  $123.76;  for  beer,  cigars,  theater  and  lottery 
tickets,  $47.60 ;  total,  $185.64.  I  suppose  I  might  save  a  mark  a  week  for  the  savings 
Wok,  but  I  don't.  I  would  like  t4)  be  married,  but  that  is  a  luxury  that  my  earnings 
will  not  afford. 

Q.  Have  yon  in  your  mind  any  plans  or  hopes  for  bettering  your  condition  in  the 
w^  f— A.  I  have  no  plans,  for  to  make  plans  without  means  or  money  would  be  ab- 
■Qid.  I  don't  really  see  anything  better  before  me  than  simple  existence  and  labor. 
Tet  I  have  hopes. 

LOTTERY  TICKETS  AND  HOPE. 

Q.  Upon  what  are  your  hopes  based  f — A.  I  hope  to  draw  a  prize  in  a  cathedral  or 
cknrehlottery. 

Q.  Do  yon  often  purchase  lottery  tickets  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  often. 

Q.  Do  others  also  of  your  class  often  invest  in  lottery  tickets  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  nearly 
lO,  more  or  leas. 

Q.  Are  lotteries  numerous  in  Qermany  f— A.  Yes,  indeed.  Nearly  all  the  great 
ttuednls  that  are  unfinished  or  need  repairs  ''run  lotteries."  There  are  also  many 
other  kinds  of  lotteries,  and  nearly  all  workingmen  and  ^irls  buy  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  a  prize  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did, 

Q<  Do  yon  know  of  any  one  who  has  drawn  a  prize  in  any  of  these  numerous  lot- 
^^Hesf<— A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  read  in  newspapers  of  such  happenings. 

Q.  Socb  business  may  be  good  for  the  churches,  but  don't  you  think  it  is  bad  for  the 
poor  workingman  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  With  a  lottery  ticket  in  our  pockets  we 
uve  hopes,  without  it  we  have  none ;  and  hope  is  a  stimulus  which,  in  this  country, 
Alsboring  man  rery  much  needs. 

,  Q.  Do  you  regard  the  possession  of  a  ticket  in  a  cathedral  lottery  as  a  manifesta- 
to  of  your  faith  in  the  cnuroh  ? — A.  My  faith  would  be  stronger  if  I  drew  a  prize. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Q.  What  political  rights  do  you  enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  Germany  f — A.  I  don't  pay 
tizes  enongn  to  entitle  me  to  vote  at  all  elections.  My  political  rights,  therefore, 
dont  amoant  to  much.    I  would  have  to  own  property  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amoxm\ 
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of  12  to  40  markn  in  order  to  vote  at  city  elections.  One  mnst  have  property  and  paj 
taxes  here  iu  order  to  enjoy  what  you  call  '*  political  rights.''  I,  therefore,  t^ke  very 
little  interest  in  such  matters.  The  general  election  laws  are  too  complicated,  for  my 
understanding. 

WORKINGMEN  AND  LOTTERY  GAMBLING. 

After  listening  to  the  above  statement  regarding  lotteries  and  lottery 
tickets,  I  made  some  farther  investigations  with  a  view  of  learning  to 
what  extent  the  working  classes  in  this  part  of  Germany  indulged  in 
such  a  species  of  gambling.  From  the  places  where  lottery  tickets  are 
sold  it  was  ascertained  that  working  men  and  women  and  maid  servants 
were  their  principal  patroup.  It  is  seldom  that  tickets  are  purchased 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  imperil  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  bat 
the  passion  among  the  poorer  classes  for  risking  their  scanty  earnings 
in  lottery  tickets  of  various  kinds,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  that  makes  poverty  and 
distress  conspicuous  among  them.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  placed  no  restraints  upon  this  evil  which  takes  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  the  needy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  its  impress  of 
immorality  and  improvidence  where  lessons  of  prudence  and  frugality 
should  be  especially  inculcated. 

The  Government  does,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  purchase  of  tickets  in 
lotteries  that  are  organized  outside  of  its  own  dominions ;  but  those 
within  the  Empire  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalqgued,  and  from  tbese 
the  state  receives  an  income  tax  in  some  form.     Among  the  principal 
and  most  popular  are  the  Prussian,  the  Saxon,  the  Brauuschwi^,  and 
Hamburg   lotteries.     Then  follow  those  of   the  great  cathedrals  at 
Cologne,  Ulm,  and  Speierische,  and  the  Royal  Kirchenbau  (charch- 
building)  lottery  at  Munich. 

These  are  liberally  advertised  with  artistic  illustrations,  one  of  which 
represents  brilliant  silver- lined  clouds,  above  which  rise  the  cross  and 
y^ire^  and  in  front  of  these  an  angel  is  floating  on  outspread  wings  and 
passing  down  bags  of  gold  to  the  fortunate  peasants  who  have  pur- 
chased tickets. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  those  that  are  in  existence  in  Genuany. 
In  the  windows  of  stationers,  book  sellers,  cigar-shops,  and  drinking- 
saloons  are  exhibited,  in  attractive  forms,  these  tickets  of  hope  which 
are  so  alluring  to  the  working  classes. 

ELECTION  LAWS  EXPLAINED. 

I  append  a  brief  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  German  election 
laws  as  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness,  for  the  purx>ose  of  showing  what 
rights  under  them  the  working  classes  have. 

Every  German  citizen  who  is  twenty-five  years  old,  not  a  bankrupt 
or  under  police  supervision,  or  a  pauper,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  state 
where  he  lives  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Every  Prussian  citizen  twenty-four  years  of  age,  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  as  above,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Pmssian 
Parliament. 

The  election  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  direct  one, 
by  ballot,  whereas  the  election  for  the  Prussian  Parliament  is  an  indi- 
rect viva  voce  one;  the  original  electors  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  Government  taxes  they  pay,  each  class  rep- 
resenting the  same  amount  of  taxes.  These  classes  elect  a  certain  Dum- 
ber of  electors,  and  this  body  elects  the  member  of  Parliament. 

Every  town  is  divided  into  election  districts,  which  must  not  embrace 
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lOBs  than  750,  nor  more  than  1,749  inhabitants.  In  each  election  dis- 
trict there  are  three  classes  to  be  represented  and  each  class  must  elect 
two  electors,  or  six  for  the  entire  district. 

To  illnstrate'the  operation  of  the  law  I  will  state  how  it  works  in 
Grefeld.  At  the  last  election  for  members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
the  original  electors  (the  voters)  were  divided  into  three  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: 500  first  class,  electing  100  electors;  1,200  second  class,  electing 
100  electors,  and  12,000  third,  class  electing  100  electors.  It  will  thus 
be  Been  that  500  original  electors  of  the  first  class  paid  the  same  amount 
of  Government  taxes  as  1,200  of  the  second  class  and  12,000  of  the  third 
ela88. 

No  original  elector  has  a  right  to  vote  for  more  than  two  electors,  and 
these  must  be  from  his  class  and  from  his  district.  The  electors  must 
belong  to  the  same  district  as  the  Original  voters.  In  this  way  a  wealthy 
citizen,  like  Mr.  Krupp,  for  instance,  in"  Essed,  could  only  vote  for  two 
electors,  even  if  he  paid  one-tbird  of  all  the  Government  taxes  levied 
upon  his  district. 

According  to  the  three-class  system  he  would  seem  to  have  a  class 
entirely  to  himself.  But  in  such  a  case — which  rarely  happens — the  re- 
maining two-thirds  would  be  again  divided  into  three  parts  or  classes, 
so  that  money  influence  alone  cannot  predominate,  nor  can  the  just  in- 
fluence of  property  be  unduly  suppressed. 

In  order  to  have  a  vote  for  the  municipal  elections  the  voter  must 
have  in  the  town  where  he  lives  a  dwelling-house  of  his  own,  or  pay 
from  6  to  30  marks  land  tax,  or  from  12  to  36  marks  ($3  to  $8.50)  Gen- 
eral Government  taxes.    This  rule  is  fixed  differently  in  different  towns. 
^D  Crefeld  12  marks  is  the  minimum,  and  the  original  voter  must  be 
twenty  four  years  of  age  and  over.    The  election  is  direct,  but  in  ac- 
^rdance  with  the  thinl-class  system,  the  same  as  for  members  of  the 
'^'ussian  Parliament. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  property,  or  taxable  worth,  is  the 

power  that  chooses  Prussian  legislators.    The  working  classes  have,  it 

'^  true,  a  vote,  but  the  value  and  influence  of  that  vote  is  measured  by 

^h^  amount  of  taxes  it  pays,  as  is  seen  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in 

^**efeld,  where  500  property-holders  in  the  first  class  choose  just  as 

^^ny  electors  as  12,000  working  men  in  the  third  class. 

In  choosing  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  every  German  citi- 
has  the  right  to  vote  except  soldiers  in  active  service,  and  persons 
10  are  non  composy  or  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for  crime. 

A  dyeb's  testimony. 

^      Jobann  Brewer,  of  Crefeld,  an  expert  silk-dyer,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  said : 
^  ^m  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  I  am  a  silk-dyer,  and  have  lieen  engaged  in  that  busi- 
es for  twenty-four  years ;  I  learned  my  business  in  Crefeld,  and  have  never  been  out 
that  city  except  for  short  walks. 

<i.  Are  you  married,  and  have  yon  a  family? — A.  Well,  I  think  so ;  I  have  a  wife, 

d  up  to  date  have  had  eltven  children ;  two  are  dead  and  nine  are  living  with  me 

home.    My  oldest  child  is  sixteen  and  my  youngest  three  y^ars  of  age.    Six  of  them 

to  school,  and  my  two  oldest  girls,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age, 

^^t^  working  at  home  as  si  Ik- winders. 

I  receive  per  week  |4.28;  our  regular  working  houis  are  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12, 
^tid  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m ;  we  are  allowed  30  minutes  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  for  breakfast,* 
^;tid  at  4  p.  ra.  30  minutes  for  vespers  or  lunch,  making  12  full  hours'  work  per  day. 
^he  wages  I  receive  are  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  dyers',  wages.  No 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  dyers.  I  do 
^L't  think  our  net  earnings  are  quite  as  much  now,  because  living  costs  more. 

For  breakfast  I  have  cofi'ee  and  bread,  and  sometimes  butter;  for  dinner  I  have 
^  ounces  of  meat,  generally  pork,  with  vegetables ;  for  supper,  coffee  and  bread,  and 
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■ometimeB  potatoes.    I  cannot  afford  meat  for  my  family.    My  long  day's  workmikei 
a  little  meat  necessary  for  myself. 

If  I  am  not  sick  I  earn,  daring  the  year,  1222.76.  My  two  girls,  together,  eani 
|2.14y  and  if  not  sicki  per  year,  fill. 38,  making  onr  united  earnings,  $334.15. 

I  pay  per  year  for  rent,  $37.12 ;  for  food  for  my  family  of  11  persons,  $229.19,  an  aye^ 
age  of  $21  for  each  person  per  year,  or  41  cents  per  week,  or  6  cents  per  day ;  for  cloth- 
ing, $49.30 ;  for  school  hooks  for  six  children,  $1 1.90 ;  for  doctor's  hills,  last  year,  |3.57; 
for  municipal  taxes,  $0.72;  for  dues  to  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  $1.42;  for  dues  to 
Burial  Society,  $1.24;  for  heer  for  myself,  $18.56;  for  fuel  and  petroleum  oil,  |12.41. 
Total,  $359.66. 

Q.  Your  expenditures  appear  to  exceed  your  earnings.  How  do  yon  provide  for  the 
deficit  f — A.  If  we  cannot  get  through  the  year  on  our  united  earnings  I  am  assisted 
hy  private  henevolence  from  well-to-do  people  or  hy  the  poor  hoard.  In  case  I  am 
sick  I  receive  $1.50  per  week  from  the  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
her.  Assistance  to  this  extent  is  only  granted  to  the  head  of  a.  family  who  is  a  mem- 
her.  I  also  pay  5  cents  per  week  for  myself  and  wife  to  the  hurial  society,  which  is  a 
sort  of  private  insurance  company,  and  insures  means  for  a  decent  hurial.  Should 
one  of  us  die  the  survivor  rect^ives  $42.84. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  cash  for  supplies  for  your  family? — A.  No,  sir.  Inducements  are 
held  out  by  small  dealers,  who  keep  everything  needed  for  household  purposes,  for 
us  to  accept  credit,  and  when  one  has  commenced  under  this  system  it  seems  difficult 
to  withdraw  from  it.  Of  lai'ge  dealers  I  could  purchase  much  cheaper  for  cash.  Dyen 
who  receive  the  same  wages  that  I  do  pay  a  municipal  tax  of  6  marks  per  year. 

Q.  Are  there  any  prospects  in  view  which  promise  a  better  condition  of  life  for 
yon  t — A.  If  my  children  turn  out  well,  and  do  not  marry  too  early  in  life,  they  will 
help  me,  should  I  reach  old  age.  If  they  follow  the  example  of  most  ojf  oar  poor 
yonngpeople  I  shall  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  which  is  bad  enough. 

Q.  Do  your  observations  show  that  the  working  classes  of  Germany  marry  earlier 
than  what  you  call  '*the  well-to-do  classes? " — A..  Oh,  yes:  and  I  regard  tbiscdstom 
combined  with  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  which  prevails  in  this  community,  as 
the  great  curse  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  Can  yon  assign  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  custom  and  habits  yon  speak 
off — A.  I  nave  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  well-to-do  classes  have  the  means 
of  interesting  and  amubing  themselves.  A  workingman  or  woman  who  mast  labor 
twelve  or  more  hours  per  day  for  a  scanty  existence  have  no  such  resources.  Saving 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  their  future  pleasures  or  happiness  is  almost  hopeless. 
So,  they  seek,  impulsively,  for  whatever  possible  happiness  seems  attainable  by  them. 
A  wife  and  a  dram  shop  can  always  he  secured  by  the  poorest  workingman,  and  he 
flies  to  these  as  his  only  resource.  If  a  dy^r  or  weaver  should  not  take  a  wife  antil 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  house  and  garden,  dyers  and  weavers  in 
this  locality  would  rarely  ever  marry.  Marrying  in  poverty  has  its  evils,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  society  than  not  marrying  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  drinking  spirits  injures  the  workingman  mors 
than  beer  drinking  f — A.  Certainly.  It  is  infinitely  worse.  The  only  harm  that  oomes 
to  a  working  man  from  drinking  lager-beer  is  the  loss  of  the  money  he  pays  for  it 
It  is  not  so  with  spirits,  which  puts  the  devil  into  a  workingman. 

Q.  Is  your  occupation  a  healthy  onef — A.  No,  sir;  working  in  4cids  is  very  un- 
healthy business,  and  a  dyer's  life  is  short. 

Q.  Do  yon  visit  places  of  amusement,  theaters,  &o.  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  the 
means  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  I  wish  I  had.  I  think  my  life  and  health  would  be 
better  for  it.  If  Crefeld  had  a  fine  public  garden,  centrally  located,  after  the  style 
of  most  other  large  cities  in  Germany,  and  would,  on  holidays,  famish  good  music  for 
a  very  small  entrance  fee,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  workinsmen  and 
their  families,  and  provide  a  satisfying  source  of  enjoyment,  which  thoasanosof  them 
now  seek  in  the  drinking  saloons.  I  don't  complain.  The  Government  and  well-to- 
do  people  do  what  they  can  for  us.  But,  if  they  would  provide  for  as  this  source  of 
ent>ertainment,  and  do  less  in  some  other  directions,  I  think  the  city,  and  its  rich  and 
poor,  would  be  the  gainers  in  many  ways. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown  among  operatives  in  textile  indastries  in 
this  district.  The  weavers  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  endless  and  chang- 
ing variety  of  goods  produced,  and  the  wide  range  in  prices  paid  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  As  weavers'  work  Is  done  in  their  own 
houses  each  regards  himself  as  a  master  workman.  They  are  independ- 
OTit  of  each  other,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  one  employer.  K  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  one  they  accept  work  from  another.    The  employer 
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ft  conseqaence,  obliged  to  be  considerate  with  his  workmeD.  im 
to  retain  their  services.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  lact 
lere  is  always  a  surplus  of  labor,  secures  harmonious  relatione 
m  employer  and  employ^,  and  makes  strikes  among  weavers  and 
in  this  part  of  Germany  nearly  imx)ossible.  ,  , , 


A  PRINTER'S  TESTIMONY. 


n«a: 


.■iif 


)  F.  Graaf,  printer,  of  Crefield,  replied  as  follows  to  questions  which  he  wm 
m1  to  answer :  I  am  44  years  of  age,  and  have  a  wife  and  6  children ;  I  am 
in  a  newspaper  composition  room ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
29  yean. 

s  of  compositors  in  Crefield  range  from  $3.57  to  $5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  other 
D  Prussia  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  regular  rates  paid  for  piece-work  Im 
lige  (7  cents)  for  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  price  for  rule  and  figure  work, 
irman  ens  is  equivalent  to  500  English  ems.  Compositors  can,  on  an  average, 
r  compose  irom  12,000  to  15,000  ens  per  day,  of  9|  hours  work.  Proof-readen 
per  week  from  $6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen  on  hand  machines  receive  from  $3.57 
;  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam -presses,  30  marks  per  week  ($7.14). 
n  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  about  $8.56  per  week,  and  a  day's  work 
out  Prussia  is  9i  hours. 

ositors  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  difficult  to  live  upon  their 
inleas  their  wives  can  earn  something  by  working  in  some  other  business,  such 
ings  or  warping  in  silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Crefield,  but  in  other 
;  is  very  dimciilt  for  ihem  to  find  employment,  and  as  a  result  printers  with 
i  have  a  very  hard  tussle  with  existence.  I  never  knew  a  German  printer  who 
unily  that  was  able  to  save  a  penny.  Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on 
reU. 

f  all  pressmen  are  members  of  a  pressmen's  union  association,  which  extends 
the  Empire.  When  members  of  this  association  are  sick,  they  receive  1^.57 
k ;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  secure  employment,  after  making  proper  efforts  to 
bey  receive  from  the  association  24  cents  per  day.  Members  of  the  pressmen's 
lust  pay  to  the  association  as  dues  36  cents  per  week.  Pressmen  in  Germany 
Ive  beyond  forty  years  of  age. 

ositors  in  this  oountiy  are  not  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  generaUy  remain 
KMition  during  their  lives.  I  never  knew  but  one  who  emigrated,  and  he  weni 
ica. 

ositors  are  the  most  Intelligent  of  Germany's  workingmen,  and  many  of  them 
editors  and  men  of  prominence,  but  very  rarely  employers,  for  want  of  capitaL 
ositors'  apprentices  receive  the  first  year,  72  cents  per  week,  and  proyide  for 
ves;  second  year,  96  cents;  third  year,  $1.20,  and  fourth  year,  $1.44.  Preaa- 
iprentices  receive  1  mark  per  week  more,  because  their  work  is  uncleanly  and 
by. 

ieu  ofyroviaionB  of  the  kind  and  quality  usualljf  purchased  far  ooneumption  bjf  ihc 

working  olasees. 
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Lard perpoond. 

White  eogar do... 

Salt do... 

Vinegar per  qoart . 

Olive  oil do... 

Peaa do... 

Beans do... 

Wheat  floor do... 

liilk per  qoart. 

Botter-milk do... 

Pepper per  poond . 

Rioe do... 

Herrine each. 

Dried  nah per  poond. 

Haddock do... 

Onions do... 

Barley,  foraoop do... 

Qabbage per  head. 
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A  BUTCHER'S  TESTIMONY. 

Leopold  Brticliinan,  butcher,  of  Crefcld,  answered  as  follows  the  qaestionsaddraned 
tp  him:  I  am  a  Jewish  butcher,  and  have  been  many  years  in  the  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  pecnliarity  about  the  business  of  a  **  Jewish  butcher"  to distin^idi 
it  from  others  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  A ' 'Jewish  butcher"  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  scientific 
man,  and  his  office  is  re^rded  as  an  important  one.  He  is,  in  accordsmce  witli  the 
Jewish  iaws,  appointed  uy  the  rabbi;  His  duty  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  thrtsoimal, 
Aarefnlly  examine  its  lungs  and  heaft,  and  tlien  give  a  certificate  declaring  whether 
the  meat  is  healthy  or  otherwise.  After  this  the  butcher's  assistiint  takes  off  the 
skin  and  cuts  the  body  into  four  parts,  in  which  condition  it  is  delivered  to  the  retail 
dealer.  The  butcher  receives  a  fee  of  12  cents  fur  killing  cows  and  oxen,  and  6  cents 
for  killing  sheep  and  calves.  The  wages  paid  a  butcher's  assistant  arensnallylO 
marks  per  week,  including  board  and  lodgings.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  alIowe(l,  ts 
a  perquisite",  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  feet  of  calves,  from  which  he  receives  two 
or  three  marks  per  week.  The  wages  paid  to  assistants  hy  Christian  butchers  are  the 
same  as  those  I  have  named,  and  the  working  time  is  from  6  a.  ni.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  an 
intervening  half  honr  for  dinner. 

Q*  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  prices  of  meat  during  the  pa«t  fire 
years  f — A.  The  price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  remains  about  the  same,  as  follows: 
The  entire  carcass  of  dressed  beef,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenderloin,  sells  for  65 
pfennige  (15^  cents)  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  veal  and  mutton  is  als()65pfeo- 
nige  (15i  cents),  and  pork  is  60  pfennige  (14f  cents)  per  pound,  which  is  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  lesH  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  porkT— A  I 
think  it  is  in  cousennence  of  the  present  low  price  of  grain  and  flour.  Bakers  neem  (o 
prefer  the  importea  article  to  that  of  domestic  growth.  Farmers  have  therefore 
thought  it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  grain  to  hogs  than  to  market  it  at  preeent 
prices.  The  result  is,  nearly  all  farmers,  during  the  past  year,  have  largely  increaised 
their  stock  of  hogs. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American  pork 
into  the  German  Empire  may  have  stimulated  the  business  of  raising  bogs  to  such  an 
extent  that  overproduction  has  been  made  apparent  to  buyers  f— A.  J^o,  sir;  that  has 
sot  occurred  to  me.    It  may,  nevertheless,  be  tnie. 

Q.  Has  the  talk  about  trii-hin»  in  foreign  pork  and  the  nnmerous  cases  of  trichino- 
sis which  have  taken  place  from  eating  German  pork  lessened  the  consumptioD  or  de- 
mand for  that  article  of  food  in  Germany  f — A.  It  may  have  done  so  foraiDODient 
only,  but  that  '*  scare''  is  now  entirely  forgotten  and  the  demand  for  pork  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Q.  Are  butchers,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  prosperous  T — A.  Cattle-batchers,  lO 
called,  are  center  ted  if  they  get  through  the  year  without  making  debts ;  pork  botdi- 
ers  do  a  fair  paying  business,  and  manufacturers  of  sausage  get  rich. 

FARMING  AND  FARMING  LANDS. 

The  farm  referred  to  in  the  following  interview  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  prosperous  farming  district.  The  land  has  a  value,  per  acre, 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  other  farm  lauds  in  lllienish  Pnissii^ 
and  the  crops  produced  upon  it  are  such  as  are  most  common  in  NorUi- 
ern  Germany.  Beetroot  farming  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cialty in  the  vicinity  of  Crefeld. 

A  farmer's  testimony. 

Peter  Krantzer,  farmer,  of  Vennikel,  near  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  g*^^ 
the  following  infoiuiation :  I  am  forty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  iu  the 
business  of  farming  all  my  life;  my  family  consists  of  four  persons,  myself,  wifSr 
broth^'r,  and  sister.  My  farm  embraces  50  acres  of  fairly  good  land,  with  comfortable 
brick  dwcllinir,  and  barns  and  outhouses  of  ample  dimensions.  I  employ  onemu 
and  one  maid  servant.  This  help,  with  two  horses,  is  all  the  forcel  need  for  my  firDt 
every  acre  of  which  is  under  thorough  cultivation. 

Q.'  What  are  the  products  of  > our  farm  f — A.  I  am  engaged  in  general  farming,  ts^ 
produce  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  sugar-beets,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, and  sooM 
iruits.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  hogs,  of  wbieb 
at  present,  I  have  but  thirty  ;  I  have  also  ton  cows. 

Q.  Will  yoa  please  state  what  portions  of  your  farm  are  devoted  to  different  pt^ir 
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n  et8  T — A.  Fonr  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture ;  10  to  clover,  for  hay ;  25  acres  to  rye^ 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  11  acres  to  oats,  vegetables,  and  sngar-beets. 

I  generally  raifie  sugar-beets  for  the  purpoAo  offending  them  to  my  cows,  an  I  ob- 
tain a  more  abundant  milk  product  from  them  than  from  any  other  food.  When, 
however,  the  market  price  for  Bugar- beets  reaches  1  mark  (5^4  cents)  or  more  for  I06 
pounds,  I  find  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  profit  in  selling  them  to  manufacturers 
of  HUgar. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  amount  in  weight  of  sugar-beets  yon  produce  per  acre  t — A. 
Taking  the  average  of  five  years  I  produced  aboat  300  centners  ( 15  tonn)  per  acre,  and 
I  regard  that  as  a  satisfactory  yield,  as  it  gives  me,  at  1  mark  per  centner,  300  marka 
per  acre  ($71.40). 

Q.  How  do  yon  prepare  sugar-beets  for  feeding  to  your  cowst — A.  They  are  crushed 
or  cut  by  machinery  into  thin  slices,  and  mixed  with  the  bran  of  wheat  or  rye  fiour. 
Slicing  the  beets  h  much  to  be  preferred  to  cutting  them  into  small  sqnare  pieces. 
For  producing  milk  of  good  quality  I  find  no  food  for  cows  which  equals  this. 

Q.  How  much  and  what  kind  of  manures,  or  fertilizers,  do  yon  use  per  acre  to  pro- 
duce such  a  cropf — A.  I  spread,  per  acre,  twenty  one-horse  cart  loads,  ten  in  spring 
and  ten  in  autumn.  I  plow  in  tlii3  manure  immediately  after  spreading  it.  Sheep 
and  cow  manure  are  the  very  best  fertilizers  for  sugar-beets  ;  hor^e  or  stable  manures 
is  altogether  too  dry  and  healing.  As  an  additional  fertilizer,  I  sometimes  spread  four 
or  five  English  quarters  (about  one  ton)  per  acre  of  plaster  after  the  manure  has  been 
plowed  in. 

I  select  the  dryest  portion  of  my  land  for  sugar-beets,  and  plow  it  at  least  four 
times,  making  the  soil  fine  and  loose  before  I  plant.  The  land  should  never  be 
plowed  when  it  is  wet. 

Q.  Do  yon  raise  successive  crops  of  sugar-beets  upon  the  same  land? — A.  Oh,  no. 
Three  or  four  years  at  least  of  other  crops  should  intervene  before  planting  the  same 
land  again  ^ith  beets.  For  intervening  crops  wheat  or  similar  grain  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crops,  in  your  opinion,  exhausts  or  impoverishes  the  soil  quick- 
est?— A.  Oats,  even  more  than  sugar-beets.  * 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  different  crops  a 
study,  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  the  subject  much 
attention  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I  lease  a  piece  of  ground  fur  a  single 
^ear,  as  I  sometimes  do,  I  always  plant.it  with  oats.  1  often  do  this  to  save  my  own 
Und  from  impoverishment  when  I  wish  to  produce  a  crop  of  oats.  My  two  horses, 
ten  cows,  and  thirty  hogs  furnish  me  with  all  the  fertilizers  I  need  for  my  farm. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  do  yon  prepare  for  your  hogs?— A.  Until  they  are  three 
months  old  I  feed  them  sour  milk  and  refuse  from  the  house ;  after  that  age  I  feed 
litem  potatoes  mixed  with  buckwheat  and  rye  flour  and  slops,  cooked.'  I  pour  over 
th\%  mixture  sour  milk  enough  to  make  it  moist. 

Q.  Where  do  you  raise  and  keep  your  hojES? — A.  In  small  pens  with  cement  floors 
near  the  stable  of  ike  cows.    This  is  the  custom  of  farmers  all  over  Germany,  as  in 
^^is  way  we  can  utilize  our  space  under  the  bam  better  than  in  any  other  way.    The 
peas  are,  I  think,  healthy  when  kept  clean. 

Q.  Does  the  sunshine  ever  reach  the  pens  where  you  keep  your  hogs? — A.  No,  sir. 
^^«*y  have  some  light,  but  never  sunshine. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  pork  at  this  time  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ? — A.  It 
considerably  lower.    We  farmers  thought  that  we  should  get  a  much  better  price 
Ut  the  importation  of  American  pork  had  been  prohibited. 
.^^    Q.  What  are  farm  lands  in  vour  vicinity  worth  per  acre  ? — A.  At  this  time,  without 
^^^ililings,  about  600  marks  ($143). 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  invested  in  your  farm,  including  buildinga 
^^d  improvements  ? — A.  About  45,000  marks (|10,710).  It  would  not,  however,  sell 
^^  thi  stime  for  more  than  36,000  marks.  Farming  lands  in  our  vicinity  appear  to  be 
^^preciating  in  value. 

Q.  What  amount  of  taxes  do  yon  pay  upon  your  farm  ? — ^A.  I  pay  a  municipal  tax 
^f  150  marks  (f35.7U),  and  a  general  or  land  tax  of  150  marks,  making  300  marks 
V^1.40). 

Q.  What  are  your  net  savings  per  year  from  your  farm  ? — A.  My  net  savings  have 
Ueen,  per  year,  about  600  marks  ($142.«0)  since  1870—14  years.  If  I  get  my  living, 
)iay  my  taxes,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  I  am  satisfied.  Farming  is  poor  business.  I 
4on't  think  farmers,  on  an  average,  save  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  their  investments.. 
Our  land  now  requires  so  much  manure,  which  is  very  expensive,  that  profits  are 
Imall. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  youremploy^s?— A.  I  pay  my  man  180  marks 
(142.84)  a  year,  and  my  housemaid  150  marks  (|35.70)  a  year,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage paid  by  farmers  in  general. 

l^e  working  hours  are  as  follows :  From  March  to  May,  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  ^ 
o^elock  p.  m.    From  June  to  September,  fh>m  5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  are  farmers'  tables  usnally  supplied,  and  at  what  honn 
taken  f — A.  For  breakfast,  which  is  taken  before  beginning  work,  we  usually  haye 
milk  thickened  witd  wheat  flour,  and  bread  and  butter.  For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock, 
meat-soup,  with  vegetables  and  bacon.  At  7  o'clock,  supper  of  potatoes  and  bread, 
and  sometimes  butter. 

A  laborer's  testimony. 

Y.  Peltzer,  of  St.  Hubert^  near  Crefield,  laborer  on  Government  highways,  in  reply  io 
questions  propounded  to  him,  replied'as  follows :  I  am  seventy- three  years  of  age,  and 
nave  been  employed  in  repairing  Government  highways  for  a  long  time. 

I  receive,  per  month,  as  wages,  36  marks  ($8.56),  and  no  supplies  of  any  kind  are 
furnished  me.  I  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish  at  7  p.  m.,  and  am 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  my  dinner.  I  take  my  breakfast  before  I  begin  work,  and 
my  supper  after  I  have  finished.  I  have  a  wife  and  7  children — 4  sons  and  3  dangh- 
t-ers,  who  are  now  grown  up  men  and  women.  They  have  all  left  me,  and  myself  and 
my  wife  are  living  alone. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  support  yourself  and  wife  on  the  432  marks  ($102.72)  which  yon 
receive  per  year  f — A.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it.  I  have  no  other  resource.  It  is  tou^ 
business,  but  complaints  are  useless  where  there  are  no  remedies. 

Q.  Are  your  seven  children  all  living  T-A.  They  are  aU  living,  married,  and  have 
families. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  at  yoor  time  of  life,  receive  any  assistance  from  your  childrraf— 
A.  No,  sir.    They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  in  supporting  themselves.    Oar  chil- 
dren can't  help  us  much.    Mine  are  as  good  and  dutiful  as  any  of  those  of  my  neigh* 
bors,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  ever  been  of  any  service  or  benefit  to  me^ 
beyond  the  pleasure  wnich  a  parent  enjovs  from  loving  his  children  and  having  them 
around  him.    We  care  for  them  and  send  them  to  school,  as  required  by  law,  antO 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.    We  sometimes  make  an  effort  to  send  them  a  yev 
or  two  longer  than  the  le^al  period,  in  order  to  qaalify  them  for  a  life  of  usefnlneM 
higher  than  that  of  their  poor  parents.     But,  almost  immediately  after  leaTiii|[ 
school,  the  girls  marry,  and  as  soon  as  our  boys  begin  to  be  of  actual  service  to  us 
they  are  caUed  into  the  army,  where  they  remain  three  years.    There  they  leani  only 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  unlearn  all  of  home  life  they  knew  before,  and  when 
they  return  they  must  begin  and  learn  anew  some  trade  or  business  that  will  give 
them  a  living.    Before  they  are  ready  to  do  this  they,  too,  marry,  and  with  a  lamilj 
on  their  hands  go  on  with  the  struggle  of  life  as  I  have  done. 

Q.  Is  your  experience  a  type  of  that  of  others  of  your  class  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
it  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Ger- 
many, with  this  exception,  that  few  of  them  have  had  so  many  years  of  it  as  I  hsve. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  we  have  for  breakfast  coffee  and  black  bread  j  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  soup ;  for  supper,  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  We  sometunei 
have  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  between  these  meals.  When  too  old  tid 
weak  to  work  the  town  must  tase  care  of  us. 


CO-OPBRATIVB  ASSOOIATION. 

There  are  no  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  Crefeld.  The 
business  of  manufacturing  is  wholly  conducted  by  .firms  or  individoalfl. 

Differences  arising  between  weavers  and  manufacturers  are  referred 
for  settlement  to  the  Rhenish  "  Gewerbegericht,"  a  court  of  judicial  aa- 
thority,  composed  of  manufacturers,  overseers,  and  weavers. 

The  ^^  Niederrheinische  Weber-Union"  is  an  association  composed  of 
about  six  hundred  master- weavers.  It  has  an  official  existence,  and  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its  own  members  and  otb^s  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  prices.  They  alflo 
own  looms  on  which  they  manufacture  silk  goods  for  sale. 

The  ^^Fiederrheinische  Weberbund"  is  an  association  organized  under 
royal  sanction  for  the  following  purposes :  (1.)  To  establish  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  education  of  boys  who  are  to  become  weavers, 
and  to  select,  prepare,  and  aid  those  apt  scholars  who  have  exhibited 
qualifications  that  especially  fit  them  to  enter  the  Boyal  Textile  High 
School.  (2.)  To  establish  <<  Hulfekasse  "  (help-savings  bank),  and  to  aid 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  relatives  of  deceased  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   (3.)  To  secure  for  the  <<  HUlfekasse"  depositors  and  contri 
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Irations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  old  and  infirm  people  who  have  no 
refionrces  of  their  awn.    (4.)  To  establish  uniformity  in  the  rales  and  regu- 
lations which  govern  silk  and  velvet  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  workingmen  by  securing  equality  in  rates  of  wages ;  also 
to  arbitrate  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes  when  differences 
arise  between  them,  especially  at  those  periods  when  business  is  very 
active  or  very  dull.    Also  to  estj^blish  rules  and  lay  out  work  for  its 
subordinate  societies,  of  which  there  are  many.    Each  of  such  societies 
most  pay,  half-yearly,  into  the  treasury  of  the  "  Weberbund  "  30  pfen- 
nigs (7  cents)  for  each  of  their  members. 

The  ^^  Weberbund "  publishes  a  newspaper  for  general  circulation 
among  employers  and  the  working  classes.  Any  irregularities  or  dis- 
honorable transactions  occurring  among  manufacturers,  employers,  and 
employ^  is  immediately  descril^  and  the  details  given  through  the 
eolumns  of  this  paper. 

The  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  there  are  steam- 
engines  and  machinery  are  obliged  to  have  their  employes  insured 
against  accident,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  certain  sum  in  case  they 
are  disabled.  If  death  follows  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  on 
the  premises,  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin,  obtains  an  annual  pension. 

In  each  Government  district  there  is  a  trades  union,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  visit  the  different  manufactories  located  therein,  and 
Bee  that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  overworked. 

In  Grefeld  there  exists  a  large  charity  society  which  has  divided  the 
dty  into  seventeen  districts.  Each  district  has  a  sub-society,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  members  and  a  president,  and  each  member  is  as- 
aped  to  a  smaller  district.  Their  duty  is  to  canvass  their  districts 
onee  in  fourteen  days  and  see  that  the  worthy  poor  are  not  neglected. 
All  members  must  give  gratuitous  services  and  agree  to  be  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them» 

Bat  few  weavers  emigrate  to  other  countries.  Those  who  do  gener- 
^y  go  to  Paterson,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  but  nearly  all  express 
di4ppointment  after  having  worked  there  a  short  time,  because  in  fac- 
toiy  life  there  they  do  not  possess  the  freedom  which  house-weavers  in 
German}  enjoy;  and  many  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

ntSUBANCE  AGAINST  SIOKNESS. 

The  Imi>erial  Parliament  of  Germany  has  very  recently  passed  and 
promulgated  a  law  making  insurance  by  working  people  against  sick- 
ness eamjm(«ar^.  There  ai-e  points  in  this  somewhat  remarkable  enact- 
lamt  which,  I  think,  will  be  interesting  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  States.  I  give,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  the  law,  as  follows : 
All  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  people  who  work  for  wages,  or  for  a 
•alary,  are  required,  under  certain  penalties,  to  be  insured  against  sick- 


There  are  different  kinds  of  insurance  institutions  provided  for  this 
pnrpose.  First,  the  ^'Oemeinde-Krankenversicherungskassen,"  a  com- 
annal  (or  city  or  town)  insurance  society,  which  insures  against  sick- 
ms  all  working  people  who  are  not  insured  in  some  other  similar 
institution.  In  this  society  the  person  insured  is  assisted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  (1.)  By  being  provided  with  medical  attendance,  medi- 
does,  care,  &c.,  from  the  commencement  of  illness.  (2.)  In  case  the 
person  insured  is  wholly  unable  to  work,  moneyed  assistance  is  granted 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  average  local  daily  wages  paid  to  persons 
in  the  same  trade  or  calling.    The  payments  are  for  every  working  day, 
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and  begin  the  third  day  after  sickness,  and  continues  until  recovery, 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  thirteen  weeks ;  or,  if  deemed  advisable  ] 
the  managers  and  physicians,  treatment  and  board  in  a  hospital  is  pr 
vided  in  lieu  of  moneyed  assistance. 

In  case  family  or  relatives  are  dependent  for  maintenance  upon  th 
wages  of  such  person,  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  of  the  money  allowane 
is  in  addition  paid  to  them. 

The  rate  of  the  daily  local  wages  is  fixed  by  Government  officiate 
and  separate  rates  are  established  for  young  people,  wometi,  and  adai 
workmen. 

The  insurance  premium  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities  cannot  ex 
ceed  1^  per  cent,  of  the  daily  local  wages,  and  must  be  fixed  at  thai 
rate  unless,  for  special  reasons,  it  is  decided  otherwise.  In  case  premi 
urns  should  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred  for  relief,  the  city  or  towi 
of  which  the  insured  is  a  resident  is  required  to  advance  the  deficieDcy 

If  the  yearly  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  official  rate  of  1^  per  cent 
premium  does  not  cover  the  expanses,  the  premium  may  be  raised  to  1 
per  cent.  Any  excess  accruing  from  premiums  is  put  into  a  reservi 
fund.  Should  the  excess  continue  the  premiums  may  be  i^educed  or  th< 
usual  allowance  for  relief  increased  by  a  resolution  passed  bj  the  com 
muual  authorities.  If  such  action  is  not  had,  the  Government  cau,  bj 
decree,  lower  the  rate  of  premiums. 

Several  communities  (towns)  may  unite  in  establishing  an  'Mnsuranc( 
union."  Very  small  communities  are  required  by  the  Government  U 
unite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Communities,  cities,  and  towns,  are  empowered  to  authorize  the  or 
ganization  of  special  associations  of  persons  in  their  respective  districts 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  who  may  insure  according  to  thi 
provisions  of  this  act.  These  special '' unions"  must  consist  of  person 
belonging  to,  and  employed  in,  one  trade.  Insurance  unions,  indudini 
various  trades  may  be  established,  provided' there  are  at  least  one  hun 
dred  insurers  in  each  trade  represented.  Associations  of  less  than  on* 
hundred  persons,  may  be  established  by  presenting  to  the  Government  sal 
isfactory  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  safety  of  their  organizations. 

All  working  people  become  members  of  one  of  these  insurance  union 
on  the  day  they  accept  service  as  an  employ^  in  the  district  where  it  i 
located. 

Kelief  or  payments  are  granted  as  follows:  (1.)  In  the  basis  of  wage 
paid  by  the  trade  or  calling  to  which  the  members  belong,  provider 
such  wages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  workioj 
day.  (2.)  The  same  rate  of  assistance  is  allowed  to  women  in  child 
birth  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  date  of  sickness.  (3.)  In  case  c 
the  death  of  a  member,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  hi 
local  daily  wages,  is  allowed  for  burial  expenses,  &c. 

"Average  daily  wages''  are  determined  by  the  ruling  rates  paid  ii 
trades  or  callyigs,  but  in  no  case  can  they  exceed  4  marks  (95  centfl 
per  day,  nor  be  less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  th 
locality  where  the  member  or  the  pei*son  insured  resides. 

The  established  amount  of  relief  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  grantei 
may,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  duly  recorded,  be  extended  hy  tli 
authorities  as  follows : 

(1.)  For  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of  thirteen  weeks. 

(2.)  Three-quarters  of  the  average  daily  wages  may  be  allowed  instead 
of  one-half. 

(3.)  Patients  in  hospitals  who  have  no  families  or  relatives  dependeo 
upon  them,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  in  addition,  equal  to  one-eightii  c 
tbeir  weekly  wages. 
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(i)  To  women  in  child-birth  relief  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  instead  of  three  weeks. 

(5.)  Medical  treatment,  care,  &c.,  may  be  granted  to  families  of  mem- 
bers and  to  relatives  dependent  upon  them. 

(6.)  In  case  of  death  a  sum  equal  to  forty  times  that  of  one  day's  local 
wa^  may  be  granted. 

(7.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  member  there  may 
be  allowed  for  the  wife  two-thirds  and  for  the  child  one-half  the  amount 
to  fbich  a  member  would  be  entitled. 

The  dues  or  contributions  to  be  paid  to  these  local  insurance  unions 
Ortskrankenkassen)  are  to  be  fixed  at  such  a  percentage  of  the  average 
iaily  wages  as  will  cover  expenses  for  relief,  management,  and  a  reasou- 
ible  reserve  fund. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  insurance  unions  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  municipal  authorities  in  conjunction  with  representative 
members  of  such  unions. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  UNION  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Employers  are  required  to  send  to  the  managers  of  associations  the 
names  of  persons  in  their  employ  within  three  days  after  they  entef*  or 
leave  their  service. 

Employers  are  also  required  to  pay  the  premiums  for  their  workmen 
weekly ;  they  are  obliged  also  to  pay  one-third  of  the  premiums  assessed 
upon  their  employes. 

Employers  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  weekly  wages  of  theiv 
workmen  the  amount  due  from  them  for  premiums. 

Those  who  employ  more  than  fifty  persons  are  permitted  to  establish 
an  insurance  union  (Fabrikkrankenkasse)  for  themselves,  and  if  their 
bosines  is  dangerous,  or  detrimental  to  health,  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 
Should  they  neglect  to  organize  such  an  union  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  communal  association  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
earoed  by  their  workmen,  such  percentage  being  fixed  by  Government 
officials. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  district  of  ^ssen — the  agency  attached  to  this  consulate — the 
iron,  coal,  and  mining  industries  so  far  surpass,  in  magnitude,  all  others 
that  they  rule  the  rates  of  wages  paid  workmen  employed  in  different 
pureuits.    To  the  latter,  therefore,  only  a  brief  reference  will  be  made. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  world  that  contain,  per  square  mile, 
so  many  working  people  as  the  coal  and  iron  district  of  which  Essen  is 
the  center.  There  the  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  sudden  and  very  great,  for  the  reason  that  a  slight  distur- 
bance in  the  elements  of  trade  connected  with  the  industries  peculiar 
to  that  locality  affects  the  entire  laboring  community,  who  cannot  live 
^iinqle  day  toithout  employment  In  periods  of  ''dull  times"  there  is, 
Qierefore,  much  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  so  much,  indeed, 
^  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Government  which  has  taken  certain 
)teps  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition.  But  up  to  this  date  not 
nnch  success  has  attended  these  efforts. 

Id  trades  other  than  those  of  mining  and  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
Dg  a  first-class  workmen  receives  from  15  to  20  marks  ($3.57  to  $4.76) 
)er  week,  and  an  assistant  receives  from  12  to  15  marks.  The  hours  of 
rork  are  frem  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
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with  intervals  of  half  au  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  4  o'clock  vespers.  In  these  heavy  Industries  female 
labor  cannot  be  employed.  With  earnings  so  small,  the  head  of  a  family 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  except  in  household  dntie^,  finds  it 
impossible  to  live  without  deprivations  which  amount  to  absolute  saf- 
fering  in  his  entire  family. 

The  women  and  children  must  tax  their  feeble  efforts  to  the  utter- 
most in  earning  something  to  procure  the  necessities  which  meager 
health  and  decencies  require.  ^ 

The  women  '^  hire  themselves  out "  some  hours  each  day  for  domestic 
work.  Some  children  obtain  their  food  by  rendering  light  services  for 
neighboring  families,  others  by  gathering  scraps,  waste,  and  rubbish, 
and  still  others  by  begging. 

HOW  THE  MINERS  LIVE. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  bread  and  vegetables  only.  It 
is  very  seldom,  indeed,  they  obtain  for  themselves  a  bit  of  meat. 

They  dwell  in  one  or  two  rooms  in  small  lodgings  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  pay  as  rent  therefor  from  $20  to  $28  per  year. 
Unmarried  men  can  exist  without  much  discomfort.    They  board  ancL 
lodge  with  the  better  situated  families,  have  somewhat  better  food,  an<) 
save  a  little  for  amusements. 

The  plan  of  distributing  among  families  the  single  men  as  boarders 
and  lodgers,  instead  of  having  separate  accommodations  for  them,  has 
been  productive  of  a  condition  of  morals  so  bad  that  the  {>olice  authori- 
ties have  been  forced  to  issue  stringent  ordinances  reguiatiug  the 
manner  in  which  lodgers  shall  be  received  and  cared  for  by  these  tami- 
lies.  It  is  said  that  a  watchful  police  supervision  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  proprieties  which  belong  to  civilized  life. 

Some  owners  of  mines  and  large  industrial  establishments  hare 
arranged  boarding-houses  expressly  for  single  men,  and  will  not  permit 
families  under  their  control  to  receive  boarders  or  lodgers. 

The  poor  people  referred  to  above  are  generally  clad  in  raiment  ob- 
tained by  alms,  or  by  purchase  from  dealers  in  old  clothes  of  the  lowest 
class. 

It  seems  proper  to  remark  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  mining  districts  above  mentioned,  especially  with  regard  to  tbeir 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  are  an  exception  to  those  prevailing  among 
communities  of  poor  people  of  different  callings  in  other  localities. 

Wages  in  the  mining  districts  have  advanced  about  5  per  cent  since 
1878,  but  the  prices  of  living  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  wage  condition  of  miners  has  im- 
proved. Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  improvement  in 
the  moral  status  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employes  become  less  harmo- 
nious as  these  industries  develop  and  draw  together  large  communities 
of  one  class  of  laborers.  Attachment  to  rules  and  ordinances  become 
looser  as  numbers  increase. 

Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions,  though  talked  of,  have  not 
yet  been  formed  among  them.  This  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  restraining 
influences  and  more  perfect  discipline  and  order  preserved  by  the  great 
establishment  of  Krupp,  and  partly  to  the  influence  and  work  of  the 
Christian  social  union  societies,  which  are  under  the  united  guidance  of 
both  Evangelical  and  Oatholic  clergymen.    These  societies  areveiy 
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active,  and  are  doing  most  excellent  service  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  locality,  and  their 
good  work  will  probably  continue  if  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  involved  in  political  strifes  which  are  so  contagious  and  constantly 
threatening  aniong  these  people. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  among  miners  very  rarely  occur,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lave  no  time  to  strike.  Existence  for  a  day  without  work  is  impossible. 
^^They  must  pump  or  drown."  Workingmen  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  when,  where,  and  of  whom  they  <}esire.  Payments  of  wages  are 
made  weekly,  and  cooperative  societies  under  the  direction  of  working- 
men  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Prussia. 

COAL  AND   GOAL-MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

Essen,  on  the  Ruhr,  is  the  chief  center  of  the  "Netherrhenish- West- 
Man  "coal-fields,  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gov- 
eniment  districts  of  Dortmund.  These  coal-fields  are  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Their  importance  as  a  mining 
district  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  the 
amoant  of  coal  mined.  In  the  year  1883  98,000  miners  produced 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  this  district  alone.  The  extraordinary  growth 
of  this  industry  dates  from  1852,  when  2,000,000  tons  were  produced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  production  and  the  number 
of  miners  employed  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  namely, 
from  1858  to  1883 : 

"^^Aintiug  the  inereoM  in  coal  production  from  1858  to  1882,  and  the  inoreaw  in  the  nmm- 

ber  of  minere  employed  during  thai  time. 
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29.156 
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27. 246, 480 

6, 434. 662 

28,463 

1873 

27,625,767 

6. 574, 933 

30,609 
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29,118,285 

6. 030, 152 

32.034 

1875 
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6. 962, 128 

32,538 
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8. 631, 190 

37,860 

1877 
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47. 291, 653 
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1879 
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12.929.670 

47.786 

1880 
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12.461.750 
14. 154, 427 
16, 127. 096 
15. 251. 933 
16. 696. 543 
17, 636, 757 
17. 728. 091 
19. 208, 942 
20, 380, 420 
22, 495, 204 
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Marks. 

88, 750. 215 
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176.718,297 
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87, 659, 746 

85, 640, 033 

84. 661, 846 
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Valne  in 
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$21, 122, 511 
28, 950, 951 
42. 058, 955 
39,926,060 
28,680.803 
25,60.2,431 
20. 863. 020 
20,358,528 
20, 149, 399 
24,502,522 
25, 795, 050 
28,228,641 


No.  of 
minors. 


63,34S 
67,540 
78,214 
81.077 
81,630 
81,438 
73.725 
74,718 
76.992 
80.152 
83,830 
94,564 


MINERS'  WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  miners  from  1879  to 
1883.  The  four  quarters  of  each  year  are  given  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
npid  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  rates  paid  therefor. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  wages  are  only  paid  after  the  ex- 
penses for  tools,  powder,  dynamite,  oil,  and  certain  established  contri- 
Motions  to  the  ^'  miners'  aid  societies  ^  have  been  deducted. 

While  the  rate  of  wages  enumerated  appear  to  be  very  low  for  labor 
^  hard,  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tbiQ 
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miner  works  in  reality  bat  eight  hours  per  day,  while  workiugmen  em- 
ployed iu  other  occupations,  labor  on  an  average  from  eleven  ta  twelve 
hoars  per  day. 

Table  showing  daily  toaget  of  miners  from  1879  to  1883. 


Wages  of 

All  other 

Workmen 

Youiuc 
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miners  of  coal 
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49 
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Third  quarter 

2.49 

50 
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48 
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51 
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24 
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55 

Fourth  quarter . . . 
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61 

2.04 

48 

2.17 

51 
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24 
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» 

1880. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter ... 

2.72 

65 
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49 
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52 
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24 
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64 
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58 
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2.65 

63 
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50 
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53 
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24 
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58 

Fourth  quarter... 

2.74 

65 

2.10 

50 

2.19 

52 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

U 

1881. 

First  quarter 

Seoond  quarter  . . . 

2.74 

65 

2  08 

49 

2.22 

58 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

» 

2.74 

65 

2.09 

50 

2.24 

53 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

51 

Third  quarter 

2.79 

66 

2.10 

50 

2.26 

54 

1.02 

24 

2.47 

9 

Fourth  quarter  . . . 

2.89 

69 

2.13 

51 

2.24 

53 

1.03 

24 

2.53 

« 

1882. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter  . . . 

2.94 

70 

2.15 

51 

2.26 

54 

1.03 

24 

2.57 

a 

2.94 

70 

2.16 

51 

2.29 

55 

1.03 

24 

158 

11 

Third  quarter 

3.05 

72 

2.22 

53 

2.82 

55 

1.05 

25 

2.65 

a 

Fourth  quarter... 

*3.38 

80 

2.26 

54 

2.33 

55 

1.07 

25 

2.70 

64 

*  Miners  of  coal  and  stone  earn  about  one-third  more  than  their  tenden  and  assistants,  so  that  tht 
former  now  earn  about  3. 50  to  4  marks,  and  the  latter  about  2. 50  to  3  marks  per  day,  when  em- 
ployed under  contract. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Nearly  all  mine-owners  in  the  Essen-Dortmund  district  are  associated 
nnder  the  name  of  '*  Verein  fiir  bergbaulichen  Interessen  "  (anion  for  the 
interests  of  mining).  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  improve  the 
welfare  and  cnlture  of  mining  people.  Its  founders  believe  that  a  sonnd 
and  prosperous  industry  can  only  exist  when  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employ^  are  based  upon  feelings  of  reciprocal  trust  and 
confidence,  and  for  this  reason  they  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  management  of  all  mines  in  the  district.  When  disagreenoients 
between  mine-owners  and  miners  occUr,  the  government  of  this  associa- 
tion intervenes  and  an  amicable  adjustment  usually  follows.  The  party 
in  the  wrong  is  notified  and  the  decision  is  seldom  questioned,  and  thns 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  are  preserved  between  owners  and  miDers, 
and  strikes  among  workmen  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

This  association  also  looks  after  the  management  of  schools  and  the 
education  of  miners'  children. 


HABITS  OP  MINERS. 


The  various  charitable  and  "  help  institutions"  established  by  mine- 
owners,  similar  to  those  existing  among  weavers,  have  had  the  tendency 
to  promote  contentment  and  sobriety  among  workmen.  The  recent 
enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  provides  that  every  work- 
ingman  shall    be  insured  against  sickness  and  accident,  has  been 
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especially  salatary  in  making  them  steady  and  trastworthy.  They 
know  that  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death  they  are  provided  for, 
and  these  considerations  have  removea  many  of  the  terrors  which  en- 
compass the  life  of  a  laboring  man. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOOIETIES. 

Go-operative  societies  do  not  exist  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
people themselves.  Many  institations,  however,  are  established  by 
mine-owners  for  the  benefit  of  workmen.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  ^^Knappschaftsverein"  (miners' -union)  and  the /^  Knappschafts- 
kassen"  (savings  society).  These  societies  are  charitable  in  their  object, 
and  are  intended  to  promote  savings  for  sick  days  and  old  age.  Em- 
ployers and  employes  contribute  to  these  savings  societies  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  as  follows :  In  1882  mine-owners  contributed  $545,971.09 ; 
during  same  time  miners  contributed  $551,416.44.  <,j[lfjg 

In  the  year  1882  5,014  families  lived,  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  in 
booses  which  were  built  by  the  managers  of  fifty  mines. 

Snpply  stores  are  founded  by  mine  owners,  and  are  beneficent,  not 
only  because  they  provide  a  good  quality  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
cheaply,  but  for  the  reason,  also,  that  miners  are  forced  to  pay  cashy 
and  are  thus  prevented  fix>m  indulging  in  the  ruinous  habit  of  contract- 
ing debts. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  OP  MINERS. 

As  an  example  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  Germany,  and  the  way 
they  live,  I  give  the  following  information  obtained  from  a  miner,  fifty* 
Beven  years  of  age,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  who  has  a  wife 
and  eight  children.  Three  of  his  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  now 
adalt  persons,  and  of  the  other  five,  the  youngest  is  three,  and  the 
oldest  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  man  receives  from  the  '^  Knappshaft- 
skassea  "  (poor-miners'  fund)  a  pension  for  himself  of  270  marks  and  for 
his  wife  and  children  90  marks  per  year.  Schooling  for  the  five  younger 
children,  medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  also  provided  free  of 
expense  by  the  institution  above  named.  The  son,  who  lives  with  his 
parents,  earns  900  marks  per  year,  thus  making  the  total  income  of  the 
family  1,260  marks  ($300)  per  year;  and  this  sum  is  expended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kent  for  two  rooms  in  the  coantry  and  half  an  acre  of  ground |.')5  70 

Clothing  per  annnm 57  12 

Fnel  per  aonnin 13  56 

2]ues  per  annnm 6  18 

food  per  annnm ^ 177  78 

^booi-books  per  annnm 4  76 

Miscellaneous 4  76 

Total 299  88 

This  would  give  for  the  whole  family  about  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day 
for  nine  persons,  or  5J  cents  for  each  person. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  miner,  like  most  others  of  his  class,  has 
QHe  of  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  he  raises  vegetables.  In  this  case, 
f  with  the  weavers,  the  garden  appears  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
'aniily. 

The  daily  meals  of  this  family,  and  the  time  of  taking  them,  averages 
*boat  as  follows :  For  breakfast,  at  6  o'clock,  coifee  and  black  bread 


*od  butter  (on  Sunday  white  bread).    For  lunch,  at  10  o'clock,  black 
bread  and  butter.    For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock,  potatoes,  in  whi( 


which  a  small 
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piece  of  bacon  is  boiled.  For  vespers,  at  4  o'clock, 
bread  and  batter.  For  supper,  at  7.30  o'clock,  soup 
the  remains  of  tbe  dinner. 

The  custom  among  German  workingmen  of  eating 
a  day  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  their  food 
ing  in  nourishment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at 


coffee,  with  black 
made  of  milk  and 

five  or  more  times 
is  light  and  lack- 
short  intervals. 


'^^ 


SAFETY  OF  WOBKINO  PEOPLE  IN  MINES. 

The  German  Government  has,  for  many  years  past,  manifested  a  very 
deep  interest  in  securing  safety  for  those  who  labored  in  the  coal  mines. 
Formerly  the  whole  administration  of  the  mines  and  their  management; 
was  under  the  control  of  Government  officers  who  dictated  the  mean» 
of  safety  to  be  employed.    In  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, the  general  management  of  mines  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  th» 
owners  themselves,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  work* 
men  were  controlled  by  civil  officers  under  a  chief  inspector  appointed, 
by  the  local  government.    When,  however,  the  dangers  arising  fronk. 
fire-damp  increased,  by  reason  of  the  greater  extent  and  depth  of  th» 
mines,  the  Government  appointed  a  scientific  commission,  called  th^ 
*' Fire-damp  Commission,"  with  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  whose  dat^ 
it  was  to  study  tbe  nature  and  causes  of  danger,  and  to  discover  auA. 
test  means  which  would  be  efficient  in  resisting  and  preventing  it^ 
This  commission,  alter  having  patiently  and  with  great  thorougbne 
investigated  the  subject,  established,  in  connection  with  the  niiuin 
school  at  Boehum,  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  en 
perimeuts  and  testing  safety  lamps,  ventilators,  and  other  apparatai 
used  for  purifying  the  air  in  mines. 

This  mining  school  was  established  by  aid  of  the  Government,  bat  i 
1864  it  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  transferred  to  the  mine  owners. 

The  object  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  useful  scientific  institutio 
is  to  cultivate  all  the  sciences  relating  to  mining  and  the  safety  of  mine 
and  to  constantly  examine  the  condition  of  the  air  and  the  methoc 
adopted  for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

Disasters  from  explosions,  or  other  causes,  are  rarely  heard  of 
German  mines,  and  their  exemption  from  dangerous  elements  is  larg^^ 
due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  management  of  this  school  and  the 
guards  it  recommends. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

Wages  in  1878  and  in  1883.-^A  careful  investigation  relative  to  vax-ia- 
tions  in  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  1878  and  1883  shows  that  ttk^re 
has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel  manur^act- 
uring  districts  of  Germany. 

In  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in    hia 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments,  about  ten  thous^od 
men,  reports  that  the  average  wages  paid  ])er  day  to  his  mechanics  id 
1878  was  3.41  marks  (81  cents),  and  in  18H3  the  average  wages  paid  to 
the  same  class  of  workmen  was  3.53  marks  (84  cents),  a  diflfereuc^of 
about  3^  per  cent.    But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workmen  can  be  recorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  avenige  prices  in  Essen  in  1878  and 
1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  were  supplied  to  ^orkmen 
in  those  years.    The  variations  are  slight,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
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^rage  increase  is  large  enough  to  neatralize  any  increase  in  the 
f  wages : 

»ipiii^  arerage  price  in  1678  and  1883  of  certain  staple  artieJea  of  food  and  houeehold 

eupplies  furniehed  1o  miners. 
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Average 

price 
In  1878. 


rley 
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.to. 
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i .. 


$0  25 
27 
04 
03 
03 
04 
15 
03 
05 
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07 
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Average 
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In  1883. 


fO  27 
20 
03 
03 
04 
06 
17 
03 
05 
04 
07 
07 


Articles. 


Average 

price 
in  1878. 


Rice 

Tamips 

Sail 

A  raerican  lard 

Hardfioap 

Soft  soap 

Westphallan  bacon . 
American  bacon — 
Granulated  angar . . 

Powdered  sngar 

Rapeseed  oil 

Petroleum  oil 


Average 

price 
in  188S. 


|0  04 

$0  04 

04 

OS 

02 

08 

11 

16 

07 

06 

05 

04 

17 

21 

10 

15 

15 

14 

11 

11 

16 

14 

05 

04 

PREVAILING  CUSTOMS  IN  ItRUPP'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

ng  the  summer  season  firemen  in  the  E^rapp  works  are  supplied 
>1d  coffee  and  vinegar  at  intervals  during  the  day,  at  the  ex- 
)f  the  establishment,  and  each  of  the  melters,  pnddlers,  strikers, 
ler  workmen  employed  in  connection  with  heated  metals  arefum- 
ee  with  one-eighth  of  a  quart  of  brandy  per  day.  Those  workmen 
«  employed  in  the  open  air  are  supplied  free  with  water-proof 
ats.  Firemen  are  furnished  with  spectacles,  high  boots,  and 
linen  covers  for  arms  and  hands. 

pLrupp  has  provided  3,208  dwellings,  each  with  a  small  garden, 
lilies  of  workmen  employed  by  him.  These  dwellings  are  occu- 
f  16,200  persons.    This  shows  an  average  of  five  families  to  each 

rent  paid  per  annum  by  occupants  is  as  follows : 

oms  and  a  cellar .* $21  to  |S!5 

oms  and  a  cellar 28  to   38 

cms  and  a  cellar 43 

oms  and  a  cellar 50 

oms  in  barracks 14  to   21 

king  hours  for  firemen  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  For  all  other 
en  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Pbusslan  Elementary  School  System. 

(opinions  of  obefeld  teachers.) 

regulations  for  the  government  of  Prussian  elementary  schools 
dd  by  ministerial  decrees.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  school  laws 
een  passed  by  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  management  and 
I  of  such  schools  is  vested  in  the  department  of  education,  with 
wers. 

children  in  Prussia  are  obliged  to  attend  school  after  they  are 
;il  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  attain  an  adequate  ediica- 
y  private  teaching,  or  in  other  educational  institutions.  The 
\  contain  one  or  more  classes  accordinoT  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
'  where  they  are  located.  In  common  schools  (Volkwschule) 
in  of  the  first-class,  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
by  the  same  teachers,  and  the  number  of  children  must  not  ex- 
glity. 


i 
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In  small,  poor  communities,  which  cannot  afford  jbhe  salary  for  a 
ond  teacher,  half-day  schools  are  established,  with  the  sanction  of 
Government,  in  which  the  children,  divided  in  two  sections,  are  tac 
alternately  by  the  same  teacher. 

Where  there  are  several  teachers  in  one  school  the  lessons  are  gi 
in  different  class-rooms.  The  maximnm  number  of  scholars  in  dne  c 
must  not  exceed  eighty. 

Large  schools  are  usually  subdivided  into  a  lower,  a  middle,  ai 
principal  department.  The  teacher  of  the  latter  is  generally  the  t 
master,  who  has  the  management  of  the  school.  The  other  teach 
called  class-teachers,  are,  in  most  cases,  subordinate  to  the  head-mac 
who,  by  order  of  the  Grovernment,  communicates  with  his  direct  si 
riors,  and  keeps  them  au  fait  about  everything  concerning  the  sch 
Communications  to  the  class  teachers  are  made  through  the  head  i 
ter,  who  is  expected  to  regard  his  relations  toward  them  as  that  ol 
older  and  more  experienced  colleague  and  adviser. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  class  teachers  often  lead  to  disag 
ments  between  them  and  the  head  master,  a  regretable  circumstance 
which  no  remedy  has  been  a«  yet  provided. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  lady  teachers  have  been  emplo 
in  some  communities.  Now  and  then  complaints  are  heard  that, : 
withstanding  the  great  conscientiousness  with  which  these  ladies 
deavor  to  fulfill  their  duties,  the  average  results  do  not  appear  U 
satisfactory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  employment  of  1 
teachers,  which  is  here  yet  an  experiment,  can  be  maintained. 

Concerning  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools  more  experienc 
needed  before  passing  final  judgment.  Both  systems  of  combined  i 
separate  classes  are  being  thoroughly  tested.  In  schools  with  8ev( 
classes  the  separation  of  the  sexes .  in  the  higher  classes  is  founta  to 
decidedly  preferable. 

Schools  have  been  recently  established  in  which  no  difference  is  mi 
regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of  pupils.  In  such  schools  religious 
struction  for  different  denominations  is  separately  given.  In  gene 
instruction,  however,  all  pupils  take  part.  These  schools  are  cal 
^^Simultan,  or  Paritatische  Schulen."  An  opposition  movement  1 
been  already  organized  against  these  schools  by  both  Catholics  a 
Protestants,  and  petitions  are  being  presented  to  the  minister  of  ei 
cation  in  favor  of  separate  school  buildings  for  Catholics  and  FroU 
ants. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  expected  from  the  establi 
ment  of  ^^Simultan"  schools  have  not  been  realized,  so  far  as  religi( 
peace  is  concerned.  The  feud  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  1 
become  intensified  in  many  quarters,  and  there  have  been  frequent  disc 
sions  and  bitter  feelings  engendered  between  pupils,  between  teachc 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  between  teachers  and  parei 
For  these  reasons  the  Oovemment  has  already  abolished  most  of  sc 
schools,  and  those  remaining  will  most  likely  share  the  same  fate. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  draw  their  pupils  mostly  from  1 
laboring  and  artisan  class. 

Preparatory  schools. —B^gret  is  expressed  that  many  of  the  bet 
situated  people  send  their  children  into  the  preparatory  classes  attad 
to  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Bealschule,  Bealgymna«ium,  a 
Gymnasium,  instead  of  to  the  common  schools,  where  rich  and  p< 
would,  so  far  a«  instruction  is  concerned,  stand  upon  the  same  lei 
The  preparatory  schools  thus  referred  to  seem  to  sharpen  social  ( 
tinctions  between  classes,  and  even  in  very  early  youth  begin  to  ere 
feelings  of  cast  and  acrimonious  divisions  which  grow  with  matari 
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They  lead  children  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  life,  character,  and 
purposes  of  people  and  communities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  these  preparatory  schools  apparently  maintain  between 
rich  and  poor  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  some  of  the  de- 
plorable evils  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  peoples  in  civilized 
states  at  the  present  time. 

Committees  and  school  inspectors. — In  small  places  communities  elect 
eommittees  to  represent  them  in  school  matters.    In  large  places  com- 
mittees are  chosen  from  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council.    The  state  exercises  its  right  of  superintendence  through 
local  and  district  school  inspectors.    These  were  formerly  chosen  almost 
eicluaively  from  the  clergy  at  large,  but  always  including  the  local 
ministers  and  their  superintendents.    During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  lay  inspectors,  who  in  many  cases  are  chosen 
from  the  most  highly  educated  teachers  and  professors  whose  culture 
had  prepared  them  for  an  educational  sphere  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  were  often  wanting  in  a  correct  and  practical 
QDderstandiug  of  those  elementary  branches  which  were  too  far  below 
their  standard  of  culture  to  be  properly  appreciated.    It  is  in  this  part 
of  Pnissia  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  schools  and  teachers  to  select 
inspectors  from  the  practical  and  experienced  teachers  of  elementary 
Khools.  ^ 

Behool-buildings  and  northern  light, — Numerous  modern-built  school- 
booses  Lave  been  constructed  on  principles  of  snpposed  sanitary  science. 
In  many  districts  they  are  palatial,  airy,  and  well  ventilated.  But  it 
isacQiious  fact  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  very  important  to  arrange 
tbese  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  have  the  benefit  of  light 
cofliingfOnZ^  from  the  norths  when  reason  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
s^ery  room  in  a  school-house  should,  if  possible,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  purifying  influences  of  sunshine.  Many  experienced  teachers  do 
not  consider  this  arrangement  as  wise,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
bqq's  rays  might  be  softened,  when  desirable,  by  curtains  or  other  con- 
veniences easily  applied. 
BookSj  &c, — In  many  communities  books  and  other  school  articles  for 
Qeedj  children  are  provided  by  the  school  board  free,  and  sometimes 
^Iso  clothing,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  respectable  and  tidy,  and 
for  the  purpose,  also,  of  removing  all  excuses  for  not  attending  school. 
According  to  recent  decrees,  each  school  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record 
for  inspection. 
Each  class-room  is  provided  with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
PQpils,  a  plan  of  teaching,  showing  what  is  to  be  taught  in  certain  times 
^  the  different  branches,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  a  cer- 
^n  date.  A  plan  of  lessons  is  also  exhibited,  showing  how  the  lessons 
^  distributed,  also  a  list  giving  the  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  from  school,  to  which  is  attached  the  date  of  absence  and  the 
^'^n  therefor.  If  children  are  kept  out  of  school  by  their  parents, 
.Without  substantial  reason  submitted  to  the  teacher,  they  are  entered 
^  this  list.  For  the  first  offense  they  are  only  admonished,  but  if  re- 
peated a  money  fine  is  exacted. 

Course  of  instruction, — In  elementary  schools  the  following  subjects 
^  taught:  Religion,  German  language,  and  reading,  writing,  gram- 
!^ar,  composition,  orthography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  draw- 
^^g,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  gymnastic  exercises  for 
^he  boys  and  needle-work  for  the  girls. 

The  lower  classes  receive  twenty  lessons  a  week  and  the  higher  classes 
Uiirty-two  lessons,  as  follows:  Four  lessons  each  for  religion)  at\\3aiCL<i- 
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tic,  and  real  science,  and  from  eight  to  ten  lessons  in  German.  The  r^ 
maining  time  is  reserved  for  secondary  objects  of  instruction,  whicli 
takes  about  two  hours  weekly. 

The  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  confined  to  giving  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  a  particular  faith, 
holy  history,  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  hymns,  and  prayers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  subjects  are  concerned.  In  most  places  the  local  minister  teaches 
the  catechism  in  the  classrooms.  For  the  language  lessons  High  Ger- 
man is  taught,  with  a  view  of  enabling  children  to  express  themselves 
properly  and  to  understand  more  correctly  the  terms,  pronanciatioOf 
and  writing  of  the  more  cultured  classes. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  Beading-books  inase 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  aims  at  giving  the  pupils  a  capacity  for  per- 
forming the  business  duties  of  a  daily  life,  including  the  use  of  fractions 
quickly  and  correctly.  The  money,  measure,  and  weight  systems  of 
various  countries  are  taught  and  practiced. 

Instruction  in  geometry,  calcalation  of  surfaces,  cubic  measure,  &c., 
is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  become  artisans.  Instraction 
in  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  pupils,  and  is  deemed  of  especial  advantage  to  those  who  intend  to 
become  mechanics,  builders,  &c.  In  geography  the  children  are  made 
familiar  with  the  German  Empire  and  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  In  mathematical  geography  only  the  first  elements  are  ex- 
plained in  the  higher  classes.  Instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  that 
of  Prussia  and  the  new  German  Empire.  Instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory and  natural  philosophy  explains  everyday  occurrences  and  intro- 
duces to  children  a  knowledge  of  natural  bodies  that  are  known  to  be 
useful  or  injurious  to  mankind. 

In  the  singing  lessons  choral,  and  other  songs  are  practiced,  and  pop- 
ular and  patriotic  songs  are  taught  which  are  likely  to  be  remerahered 
by  the  children  through  life,  and  thus  the  love  of  "  Vaterland''  is  kept 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

Instruction  in  gymnastics  is  giveu  according  to  rules  expressly  pre- 
pared for  elementar^^  schools.  In  larger  towns  special  halls  are  coa- 
structed  for  this  purpose. 

Lessons  iu  ladies'  handiwork  are  intended  to  teach  the  girls  knit- 
ting, sewing,  mending,  and  other  industries  useful  in  practical  life. 

Whether  the  minds  of  such  children  are  able  to  completely  master 
the  numerous  studies  provided  tor  them  in  the  year  1877  by  the  minis- 
ter of  education  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  Many  teachers  and  peda- 
gogical papers  are  now  discussing  the  subject  of  ^^overbuTdeniug^in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  It  is  the  ^n- 
eral  opinion  that  the  course  of  Htudies  prescribed  is  by  far  too  extensive 
and  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the  children  in  elementary  schools. 

As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  clearly  observed  that,  when  compared 
with  former  periods,  instruction  has  become  less  thorough;  that  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  studied  is  cloud^  and  indis- 
tinct, and  that,  while  he  has  a  smattering  of  much,  he  understands 
nothing  clearly,  and  that  which  he  has  learned  is  soon  forgotten. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  real  sci- 
ences in  detriment  to  the  more  useful  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
art hmetic.  An  eminent  Prussian  teacher  recently  said :  ^<  Our  element- 
ary schools  have  ceased  to  be  such,  and  are  becoming  elementary  re^l 
schools,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  par- 
poses  and  uses  of  primary  schools. 
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rion  to  schools  takes  place  only  once  in  each  year,  and  in  this 
d  names  of  the  children  are  tAken  from  the  official  register  of 
id  are  then  assigned  by  the  school  board  to  certain  schools, 
terms  are  provided  for  in  spring  and  antumn  after  the  pupils 
ed  a  verbal  and  written  examination  before  the  local  inspector. 
yition  of  teachers. — Teachers  are  qualified  for  their  position  as 
%  seminary,  where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
krs.  Many  are  prepared  for  the  seminary  course  in  special 
nder  Oovernment  inspection.  The  following  constitutes  the 
i  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries:  Pedogogical  science,  re- 
Tman  language,  history,  mathematics,  geometry,  natural  his- 
iral  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  gym- 
nd  music. 

tion  in  the  French,  English,  and  Latin  languages  is  not  com- 
Aft«r  having  finished  the  seminary  course,  students  are  obliged 
^o  an  examination,  which,  if  satisfactory,  qualifies  them  to  take 
al  change  of  a  position  in  a  school. 

ars  as  the  earliest  and  five  years  as  the  latest,  after  the  first 
ion,  teachers  are  required  to  pass  a  second  examination  in  one 
linaries  in  the  Government  district  in  which  they  are  employed 
)  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  hold  a  permanent  school 

'^  salaries. — There  are  no  established  rates  fixed  for  salaries  of 
In  cities  they  receive,  during  a  term  of  twenty  years,  salaries 
>etween  900  and  2,400  marks  ($214  to  $571),  according  to  time 
3.  Teachers  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  receive 
s.    All  receive  pensions  after  twenty  years*  service,  but  the  rate 

id. 

ine. — While  the  discipline  in  Prussian  schools  appears  to  be 
as  satisfactory,  the  Government  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
punishment,  which  is  now  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
mtemplates  its  total  abolishment.  Teachers,  however,  think 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  will  tend  to  make  the  children 
;,  and  discipline  more  difficult.  They  express  the  opinion  that 
'  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  parents ;  and,  as  it  is  their 
1  duty  to  chastise  their  children  when  necessary,  teachers  think 
bt  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  when,  in  their  judgment,  dis- 
id  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

ling  the  support  of  schools  custom  varies.  Many  towns  include 
nses  for  schools  in  their  annual  budgets,  while  in  others  the 
frays  the  expenses.    In  very  many  cases  the  State  grants  sub- 

TEAOHEBS'  SALABIES. 

er  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compensation  received  by 
in  Prussian  schools  I  give  a  list  of  those  paid  in  the  various 
f  the  city  of  Crefeld,  as  follows : 


School  offioee. 


city  wshoola 

ien each.. 

ora.....«  .....>.....«........•..... do.... 

on...... do.... 

«r 

«r8 each.. 

ors do. ... 

hersMch  from  1,200  to  2,100 marlu ayeragQ.. 


Salaries 

Salaries 

in 

m 

marka. 

dollars. 

5,500 

$1,809  00 

2.150 

511  70 

2, 550 

606  90 

2,400 

571  20 

2,280 

544  64 

2,160 

614  08 

2.100 

499  80 

2,040 

485  62 

^        1,«W 

I       ^»il^ 

I 
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The  head  master  of  every  school  is  famished,  in  addition  to  his 
ary,  with  a  free  residence,  which  represents  a  yearly  value  of 
marks,  eqaal  to  $85.    There  are  fifty-two  female  teachers  in  the 
feld  schools,  who  receive  salaries  as  follows : 


School  offices. 


6  claM  teachers  each.. 

17  olasA  teachers do 

10  class  teachers do — 

10  class  teachers do.... 


Salaries     Sal 

in        I 
marks,      do 


1.650 
1,500 
1.350 
1,200 


EXPENSES   OF  PRUSSIAN  CITY  GOVERNMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  actual  expenses  for  salaries 
Prussian  city  of  about  90,000  inhabitants  I  give  the  following  Vu 
all  officials  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Crefeld,  and 
amount  of  compensation  officially  attached  to  each  position : 


Offices. 


Mayor   

Deputy  mayor 

First  secretary 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 

8  assistant  secretaries  each . . 

Allowance  to  each  for  lodging  uid  Aiel b 

Segistrar 

1  assistant 

2  assistants each.. 

Princi]>al  registering  officer 

Assistant       : 

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

City  treasurer 

Clerk  in  treasurer's  office 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  Aiel 


POUCS  DKPABTMKNT. 

Inspector  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fael 

1  commissary  of  police  

1  commissary  of  police 

1  commissary  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 

1  commissary  of  police 

1  secretary 


1  secretary 

1  seoretAry 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Clerk  of  the  chancery 
Subinspector  of  police 
Allowance  for  lod 


and  fuel. 


3  Bubinspectors  of  ponce each . 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel do... 

1  sergean  t  of  police 

1  sergeant  of  police 

4  sergeants ofpolice each. 

12  sergeants  or  police do... 

29  policemen do... 

OTHRB  OFFICEBS. 

City  architect 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Surveyor  

2  assistants each. 

Principal  assistant 

Surveyor  of  highways 

Allowance  for  lodging 

Assistant  surveyor  of  nigh  ways 

City  gardener , 

Allowance  for  residence 

City  chemist 

iSarrejorof  public  markets 


Salarica    Sal 

in 
marks,      dol 


10,500 
7,000 
4,600 

960 
2,600 

360 
1,500 
1,650 
1.500 
2,500 
1.650 
1,050 
4,  MO 
2.»0 

360 


6,900 
2,450 
2.000 
4,000 
1,800 
2,450 
1,960 

800 
1,200 
1,850 

450 
8,000 
1,960 


u 

a 
a 

3 
6 
3 
2 
9 
5 


4.500 

l.fl 

860 

3,200 

7 

3.400 

2,800 

360 

2,700 

f 

2,400 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1,300 

1.650 

300 

2,500 

300 

1,500 

1,350 

1,275 

1,200 

MO 

1,6 
5 
4 
9 
4 
5 
4 

S 

3 
1 
7 
4 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 


ions. 

Hoars  o 
per  w 

Sammer. 

r  labor 
eek. 

Weekly  wages. 

1 
Remarks. 

Winter.  Lowest 

1 

Highest 

Average. 

lUDBS. 

69 
69 
75 
75 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
72 
69 

,   00 
69 
69 
69 

62 
62 
62 
62 
69 
69 
48 
48 
48 
69 
69 
72 
69 

90 
69 
69 
69 

$4  28 
4  00 
600 

4  28 

5  71 
4  25 
3  57 
3  57 
3  00 
3  57 

3  00 

4  00 
3  57 

05 
3  57 
2  86 

2  86 

3  90 

2  6) 

1  43 
70 

3  67 
3  57 

2  38 

3  10 

4  28 
3  57 

3  57 
466 

95 

2  62 

4  20 

3  33 
3  50 

3  67 

1  43 

4  28 
3  67 

3  57 

2  57 

2  15 

4  76 

3  67 
3  80 
2  86 

2  38 

3  57 
3  57 
238 

3  68 

643 
3  68 
8  58 

6  43 
2  00 

72 

$6  00 

4  00 

5  95 

5  71 
7  14 

6  00 
6  00 

5  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 
525 
6  00 

2  14 
4  00 
4  28 

4  28 
560 

3  57 

2  08 
1  90 
6  71 
695 

3  38 

3  50 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  66 

1  07 
428 
420 

4  76 

7  00 

5  71 

2  64 
7  14 

4  28 
7  14 

3  76 

2  16 
14  28 

6  00 

7  60 

3  67 

3  57 

6  00 

5  60 
524 

5  71 

7  14 

4  30 
9  10 
7  14 
4  00 

72 

$4  64 
4  00 
6  47 
6  00 
6  43 
4  62 
428 
4  28 

3  50 

4  28 

3  60 

4  63 
4  28 

1  55 
3  78 

3  57 
8  57 

4  75 

3  07 

2  25 

1  30 
4.64 

4  76 

2  88 

3  30 

4  66 
4  28 
4  28 
4  66 

1  01 

3  45 

4  20 
4  05 
6  25 
4  64 

2  04 
6  71 

3  02 
6  85 

3  16 

2  15 
952 

4  28 
6  70 

3  22 

2  97 

4  28 
4  53 

3  81 

4  64 

6  78 
3  94 
8  84 
6  78 
3  00 
72 

1 ...... ...... 

IADE8. 

Board  free. 

inring  dsy- 

lelpers,  dar- 
ht. 

Lodging  free. 
Do. 

78 
84 
63 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
119 

84 
84 
119 
09 
66 
63 
78 
69 
69 
63 

78 
84 
63 
69 
6ft 
69 
69 
69 
69 
119 

78 
78 
119 
69 
66 
63 

69* 

69 
63 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Board  free. 



............. 

\ 

...••••••.... 

Boiird  tte^ 



••••••■•a        «•• 

ondactora  .. 

d  teamsters. 
;e,  &c 

*>' 

Including  Sundays. 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Without  board. 
Work  7  days  per  week. 

Board  ttee. 

re,  Sec,  day 

Lodging  free. 

69 
57 

84 
65 
69 
84 
75 
69 
72 

57 

67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 



60 
57 

84 
65 
69 
78 

69* 

72 

57 

67 
57 
67 
57 
57 
67 

Highest  sum  is  for  artists 
with   exceptional  tal- 
ents. 

ators 

eindQstry". 

Piece-work. 

ories 

IRS. 

Occasionally  expert  Ja- 
quard    wearers    earn 
higher  wages. 

Compositors    at    piece- 
work receive  7  cents 
for  1.000  ens,  which  is 
equal  to  500  ems. 

Hand-pressmen . 

Steam-pressmen. 

Second  yearfl  per  week ; 
third  vesr $1.24;  fourth 
year  |l.43. 

positors 

:meers 

apprentices, 
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FE&fALE  miPUOYtS. 


\ 


\ 


Ooeopations. 


Milliners....: \ 

Sewing  machine  operatives 
Bernnntreasee 

Diesamakers 


{ 

ClerlcB  in  dry-goods  stores  i 

Clerics  in  offices 

Korse-girls. 

Cooks 

Assistants 

Head  farm  servants 

A  ssistan  ts 

Cbambermaids 

Head  of  sales  departments 

in  large  stores. 
Artists  in  dressmaking 


Hours  of  labor 

per  week. 

Sommer. 

Winter. 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

80 

00 

112 

112 

112 

112 

62 

62 

62 

62 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Weekly  wages. 


Lowest. 


01  48 
8  00 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
10 
00 
10 
00 


8  57 

2  50 

8  57 

50 

1  00 

50 

71 

47 

02 

10  00 

8  00 


Highest. 


$2  88 
4  75 

3  87 
288 
285 
238 
2  85 

4  28 
800 
428 

75 

1  50 

75 

82 

56 

1  00 

25  00 

2100 


Average. 


01  00 
3  87 


2 
1 
2 

1 


3 
2 


88 
78 
37 
78 
37 
05 
75 

8  05 
67 

1  25 
63 
76 
52 
80 
17  50 

14  50 


With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
With  board. 
Without  boftrd. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 
With  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Without  board. 

Do. 


AOBICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Occupations. 


Overseers  of  farms 

First  laboreis 

Second  laborers 

Third  laborers 

Foremen  of  stable  and  teams 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Shepherds 

Housekeepers 

Men  in  charge  of  cattle .... 

First  maid  servants 

Maids  of  nil  work 

Transient  laborers  (male) . . 
Transient  laborers  (female) 
Transient  laborers  (male) . . 
Transient  laborers  (female) 


Hours  of  labor 
per  week. 

Weekly  wages. 

Summer. 

Whiter. 

Lowest. 

-Highest. 

Average. 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
87 
87 
87 
60 
60 
60 
60 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
63 
63 
63 
63 

12  88 

12  38 

12  88 
1  66 

1  10 

05 

1  66 

1  38 
05 
05 

155 
1  00 
06 
1  10 
8  14 
282 
443 
882 

143 

1  67 

285 
8  14 
4  28 
8  14 

843 
250 
4  57 
8  50 

With  board* and lodglBJ 

Do.  ^^ 

Da 

Do. 

JkK 

JkK 

Dou 
And  allowance  of  food  ft 

ten  sheep. 
With  board  and  lodgtug 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Board  without  lodging. 

Do. 
Without  board  or  lodgini 

Do. 


*  During  the  harvest  season  farm  hands  are  allowed  meat,  beer,  and  salads  at  principal  meals. 
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SAILBOAD  BMPLOY^  AND  MiLCHINISTS. 


OceapatlcMUL 


KAILBOADS. 


TSreket-tekera.... 

»n 

Switehmen 


Hoara  of  labor 
per  daj. 


Sammer.  Winter. 


14  to  18 


Brcood  esKinoors 


BOlXZMa     mLUB    AKD    CAST- 

snxL  woBKa. 


Mcchanlea  working  bj  fire. . 
>  laborers 


14  to  18 
14  to  18 
U  to 
14  to 
14  to 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 


18 
18 
18 


11 
11 
11 


14  to  18 


Utol8 
14  to  18 
14t4>18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14to18 
14(018 


11 
11 
11 


Weekly  wages. 


Bemark%^ 


Highest 

Lowest 

$8  67 

.  8  57 

4  00 

$4  00 
4  00 

8  57 

Average. 


$5  48 


76 
35 


4 

5 

2 

8  09 
95 
46 


In  case  of  sickneBS  tbey' 
receiTe  one-third  daily 
wages. 
Do. 


5 
4 


3  09 


6  28 
6  28 
8  78 


XJritbd  States  Consulate, 

Crefeld,  April  30^  1884. 


J.  S.  POTTER, 

CcnsuL 


DAHTZIC. 


REPORT  BY  aONBTTLAR-AQENT  00LLA8, 

Part  L — Male  labor. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  accompany - 
mg  forms. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  very  variable,  and  indi- 
Tidaals  have  so  many  ways  in  which  they  can  satisfy  their  bodily  wants, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  prices  paid  for  their  require- 
ments. The  lower  class  of  laborers  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  rye  bread, 
rice,  grael,  salt  herrings,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  nse  as 
beverage,  coffee  or  chic«>ry  water.  Sometimes  fish  or  sprats  are  plenti- 
fal,  and  are  then  largely  consamed.  The  expense  is  about  7^  to  12^ 
cents  daily ;  clothing  comes  to  $7  to  $9  per  annum ;  rent,  $1  per  month. 
The  better  class  of  workmen  or  laborers  enjoy  a  piece  of  meat  occasion- 
ally ;  live  on  16  to  24  cents  per  diem ;  clothe  themselves  for  $15  to  $18, 
and  pay  $25  to  $35  rent  a  year. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  better  part  of  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  par- 
Ocularly  when  married ;  but  amongnt  the  lower  workmen  steadiness  is 
not  over-fif quent  although,  generally  speaking^  trustworthy.  Saving 
18  a  rarity,  the  earnings  not  being  such  as  to  permit  it,  but  the  inducement 
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for  BpendiDg,  in  the  shape  of  pot-houses,  beer  and  spirit  shops,  dancing- 
houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Drunkenness  is  rather  preva- 
lent. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  are  few 
who  save  money. 

FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  between  emploj'^  and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially 
with  those  who  are  permanently  kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending- 
on  a  regular  income. 

ORGANIZATION,   STRIKES,  FOOD  PURCHASES,  AND    CO-OPERATIVE  SO- 
CIETIES. 

The  organization  of  labor  takes  place  according  to  the  demand.  Id 
times  of  activity  all  goes  on  well.  Capital  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
iu  this  respect. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  sev- 
eral times,  but  they  did  not  hist  long,  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  laborer. 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  food  where  they  choose; 
there  is  no  restriction  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.  Wages  are  paid 
daily  or  weekly. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  here.  There  is  a  union  here, "  Con- 
sumption Union,"  where  parties  who  are  subscribers  receive  a  ticket 
whereby  they  have  a  small  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  their  necessi- 
ties, but  it  is  not  generally  used. 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  better  class  of  working  people  have  decent  homes,  that  is,  sepa- 
rate lodgings  for  themselves.    Their  homes  are,  according  to  their  pro- 
pensities, clean  or  otherwise.    The  food  is  potatoes  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  meat,  fish,  bacon,  gruel,  pearl  barley  with  a  piece  of  butter  or 
lard  ;  the  clothes  are  fairly  decent,  but  there  are  not  many  chances  o^ 
their  bettering  their  condition  as  soon  as  children  appear.    There  ar^ 
unions  or  associations  where  they  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  montbljT 
and  from  which  they  receive  a  certain  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  oiC 
accident.    The  lower  grade  of  workman  earns  too  little  to  save,  beside^ 
he  is  improvident  and  spends  his  money  at  the  beer-shop.    The  mural 
condition  is  low,  there  being  too  many  inducements  for  seduction.    1» 
the  winter  soup  kitchens  are  established,  and  a  quart  may  be  obtained 
for  1^  cents,  but  an  aversion  thereto  exists  from  false  pride. 

MISCELLAN  EOUS. 

A  workingmau  who  receives  about  73  to  78  cents  a  day,  can,  wbeo 
his  wife  assists  him,  live  very  decently,  even  with  two  or  three  children 
The  wife  earns  from  20  to  30  cents  as  needlewoman,  charwoman,  waslier*^ 
woman,  attendant,  and  the  like,  only  the  employment  is  not  always  i 
manent.    Bent  is  about  (30  to  35,  clothing  $40,  food  and  fuel  $130 1 
$150,  taxes,  school,  &c.,  differ  greatly. 

Coffee  is  the  usual  beverage  throughout  the  day,  but  the  hasband 
takes  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits  at  times. 

Saving  is  rare,  especially  when  there  are  children.    In  case  of  8iek< 
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ness  23  to  40  cents  a  week  are  receiv^ed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
association  subscribed  to. 

There  are  no  i)articalar  means  famished  for  people  in  case  of  accident, 
aud  employers  do  not  concern  themselves  about  their  employes'  affairs. 

Workingmen  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
for  the  nomination  of  an  elector  for  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  each 
native  who  is  of  age  may  vote  direct  for  a  member  to  the  Diet. 

The  share  of  taxation  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  inconsiderable. 

People  emigrate  uuder  the  impression  that  they  will  better  their  con- 
dition. Mechanics  aud  agricultural  laborers  form  the  chief  portion  of 
the  emigrants. 

Part  II. — Female  labor. 

Aboiit  2()0  to  600  females  are  employed  in  the  Royal  Gun  Manufactory 
and  Artillery  Workshop,  according  to  the  demand;  100  to  150  for  the 
making  of  cigars,  sorting  tobacco,  &;c.;  50  to  60  for  the  fabrication  of 
lacifers;  30  to  40  in  the  glass  works;  100  or  so  in  sorting  rags,  and  20  to 
30are  engaged  in  the  sugar  manufactories  day  and  night,  according  to 
their  size,  during  the  campaign.  In  the  summer,  when  grain  supplies 
are  large,  and  working  of  them  in  the  open  air  takes  place,  some  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  employed. 

The  number  pi  laundresses,  shop  assistants,  clerks,  milliners,  seam- 
stresses, artists,  musicians,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  shape  of  book  keepers,  cashiers,  &c., 
who  are  content  with  less  pay  than  males,  by  which  the  latter  are  obliged 
to  reduce  their  claims.  Wages  vary  greatly — female  manual  labor  may 
be  taken  at  20  to  20  cents  per  day  of  10  to  12  hours.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular provision  made  in  case  of  sickness  except  when  an  association  is 
re^larly  subscribed  to.  In  cases  of  perfect  destitution  the  party  is 
taken  to  the  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  There  are  physicians, 
"poor  doctors,"  who  are  obliged  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neces- 
sitous, and  who  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  for  it  from  the  authorities. 

In  the  country  all  females  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields,  barns, 
stables,  &c.,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the 
ovner  of  the  estate. 

Morality  must  not  be  estimated  too  high. 

Wages  have  not  increased  of  late  years,  and  at  present  there  are  many 
bands  unemployed. 

There  are  compulsory  schools,  and  children  have  to  attAid  them  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  per  day  up  to  a  certain  age. 

In  a  garrison  town  like  Dantzic,  where  there  are  about  5,000  to  6,000 
soldiers,  females  are  exposed  to  great  seduction. 

The  life  and  limb  law  now  under  discussion  in  the  Diet  will  afiford  more 
protection  to  the  working  classes  when  passed. 

PETER  COLL  AS, 

Consular  Agent 
IJxiTBD  States  Gonsulab  Agency, 

DanUic^  May  26, 1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixijf'ihree  houre  in  DanlHe, 


Oocnpations. 


BUILDIMQ  TKADB8. 

Biicklaren 

Hod  carriera 

Masons.  

Teoders...., 

Plastordrs  

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofnrs 

Ti'nders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHBR  TBADB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book  binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers , 

BrasH  fonnders 

Calrinet-makers 

Confectiouers 

CiKsr-makers 

Coopers 

Catlers * 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters , 

Cab  and  carriafte.  

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithograpbers 

MillwiighU  

Nail-makers  .(hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  pnblio8|hools * 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest. 


$3  57 
1  91 
4  24 
1  91 
8  57 


1 
5 

4 
1 
5 


91 
00 
*J4 
91 
71 


3  57 


4 
4 


4 
4 

2 
4 

5 

4 


24 
24 


24 
24 
85 
24 

71 
24 


4^?4 


4 
5 
4 
2 
8 


24 
00 
24 
14 
57 


2 
2 


5 
5 


8  57 
3  57 

2  85 
85 
85 

3  57 
2  85 

71 
00 
.2  85 
2  86 

4  24 
8  57 
a85 
2^ 

5  94 
4  24 
424 
4  24 

*120  00 


Highest 


An 


$4  24 

2  43 
5  00 
2  43 
4  24 
2  43 


5 

5 
2 
7 

4 
5 
5 


71 
00 
43 
14 
24 
00 
00 


5 
5 


00 
00 
3  57 
6  00 
14 
00 
00 
00 
71 
00 
85 
24 
24 
24 


7 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
4 
4 


3  57 
3  57 
3  57 
424 
57 
14 
71 
57 
57 
00 
86 
57 


3  57 

3  57 

2  85 

3  57 

3  57 

5  94 

3  57 

2  23 

t 

3 
7 
5 

3 
3 

6 

4 
3 

8  57 
7  14 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
*1,4S0  00 
424 
4  24 

3  57 

4  34 
4  24 
7  14 
4  24 
2  85 


*  Per  annum. 


FOUNDRIES,  HAGHINESHOPS,  &0. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  foundritSf  maehine'»hopSf  and  inm-werl 

Dantzic, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

Av« 

Joiners 

$4  24 

3  57 
2  48 

$5  71 
424 
286 

1 

Turners 

1 

Ijft  borers 

1 

_ 
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GLASS-WORKS 

All  hands  in  glass-works  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  earn  from  $19  to 
128^  per  month,  exclasive  of  hoase  rent,  which  they  get  free  on  the 
premises.  Working  honrs  per  week  are  very  irregular,  according  to 
demand.    Girls  attending  the  workmen  are  paid  36  cents  per  day  of  ten 

hours. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYl^S. 

ftfttpaid  to  railway  employ^  (thoae  engaged  about  8tation$f  a*  well  as  those  engaged  on 
tke  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  if-c.)  in  Dantzie. 


Oconpations. 


8titi«D-Bi»ter perannam. 

SlatkNiinMter*a amUtant do  .. 

Ckik.  booking  offioe do... 

Curd do... 

liKiB«4riTer do  .. 

raten do... 

Tkket-teker,  door-opraer do. . . 

Libsfw per  day. 


Lowest. 

Higheat. 

.  $800  00 

$815  00 

457  00 

600  00 

812  00 

437  00 

860  00 

435  00 

421  00 

564  00 

219  00 

276  00 

22900 

800  00 

36 

42 

Average. 


$707  00 
528  00 
374  00 
397  00 
492  00 
247  00 
259  00 
89 


SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 

^sgm  jMtd  per  day  of  ten  hours  in  ship-yards  (distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building) in  Vantzio, 


Occnpatlons. 


▼•sdcBTMaeU: 

&ip  carpenteiii 

Skip  carpeatera,  foremen 

Tflnders 

Kixgna 

Pidaten 

Joiaert 

^C»lker» 

Btaektmitha 

Tnniert 

MeUlvorkera 

BlTctero 

Eagiae-flttera 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  52 

$0  88 

83 

M 

24 

86 

71 

83 

47 

62 

47 

60 

60 
60 

71 

47 

60 

60 

71 

47 

60 

71 

05 

Average. 


$0  67 
89 
80 
77 
55 
54 


65 
53 
65 
53 
83 


SEAMEN'jj  WAGES. 

^ fa  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)— distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
rirer  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  Dantzio. 


OocapaUons. 


<iffiaf(  Tesnela 

Muter.... 

Mite 

Boatswain. 

AUeaeanu 

Ordioarjr 

Cook  and  steward 
^  H 

Msatir 

Mste 

CUef  engineer 

Seoood  engineer 

«1reauiD • 

Cook  and  ateward 

AhlrMwman 

OnUnary  sasman 

^  Carpenter  and  boatswain 
«»ttboats: 

Msstsr 

Muo 

Aasistant 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$28  50 

21  00 

14  00 

10  00 

7  00 

9  50 

4  00 

28  50 

21  00 

42  00 

24  00 

7  50 

9  50 

9  50 

7  00 

10  50 

23  00 

20  00 

6  50 

$15  00 
11  00 

7  50 
10  50 

4  50 

$15  50 
10  50 

7  25 

10  00 

4  26 

43  00 
25  00 
8  00 
10  50 
10  50 

42  50 

24  50 

7  76 

10  00 

10  00 

11  00 

24  00 

21  00 

7  50 

10  75 

23  50 

20  50 

7  00 

1 

I^e  Bissters  of  sailins  vessels  are  allowed  2  per  sent,  and  those  of  steamers  I  per  cent,  of  VVi«  g;coaa 
**Mat  of  freight,  besides  their  pay  and  board. 


/•* 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  $t&reif  wholesale  or  retailf  to  males  and  females^  in  Ikintzie. 


Malm: 

Shopasaifitanto. 

Apprentices.... 
Femalt>s : 

SbopaasiHtants. 

Apprentices.... 

Millinera 

Head  milliners. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest 

Hichest 

$14  00 
8  00 

123  00 
4  00 

14  00 

2  00 

14  00 

18  00 

21  00 

400 

17  00 

21  00 

$18  00 
300 

17  00 

3  00 

15  00 

10  00 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

/ 
Wages  paid  to  household  servants  in  Dantzic* 


Occnpations. 


Cook per  annnm. 

Hoasemaid do  .. 

Ladv  helps do  .. 

Bntler per  month. 

Coachman do... 


Lowest. 


$25  00 

21  00 

42  00 

8  00 

8  60 


Highesi. 


$37  50 
28  00 
5«  00 
11  50 
11  50 


ATerage. 


$3t  25 
24  SO 
49  00 
10  05 
10  05 


*  With  dinner  and  lodgings  and  a  present  at  Christmas  of  $2  to  $5. 
AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Farm  servants  (cotters)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year,  have  a 
cottage  with  a  room,  closet,  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land  for 
potatoes,  and  one  for  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9^  cents  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  lOf  cents  in  the  summer.  He  has  to  provide  for  a 
laborer  during  harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during 
a  part  of  the  afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay 
is  given.  The  farm  laborer  receives  10|  cents  and  victuals  supplied 
from  the  farm.  He  sleeps  in  the  barns  or  stables.  Wages  and  work 
differ  greatly,  according  to  the  district  and  time  of  the  year. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Dantxic, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest,   i  Highest. 


Head  bnrgonaster per  annum. 

Burgomaster do... 

Aldermen do... 

Secretaries , do... 

Clerks do... 

Director  of  Are  police do... 

Inspector  of  fire  police do . . . 

Chief  firemen per  month. 

Firemen  do  .. 

Polioe  inspector do... 

Do t do... 

Drivers do... 

Scavengers  do... 

Inspector  of  river  polioe do... 

Policemen do... 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYl&S. 

j9aid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Government  deparimente  and  offloes  {exclusive  of 

tradeemen  and  laborers)  in  Dantzio. 


Clerks 

AstfuiYaiit  clerks 
igen 


OccapaUon*. 


LowMt. 

Highest. 

$36  00 
18  00 
14  00 

$72  00 
21  00 
10  00 

Ayenge. 


$54  00 

19  0« 
16  00 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wage*  paid  by  ike  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Dantzio. 


Occapfttions. 


Laliorers 

AxtiMuia  who  can  work  at  the  machines. 


Average. 


10  41} 
651 


''  At  the  ^n  maDofactory  and  artillery  workshop,  females  are  employed  for  making  cartridges  and 
tka  poliahiBg  of  arms,  steel,  Scc.^  at  18  to  25  cents  a  day. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 

wiew,  proof-readerSf  ^c.)  in  Dantzic, 


Oconpations. 


Conpositofs 


Ptoiff-readers 
Apiirentioefl.. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

ATemge. 

$3  00 

2  50 

4  50 

70 

^    $4  60 
3  00 
5  00 
1  20 

$3  75 

2  75 

4  76 

96 

DRESDElSr. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  MASON. 


Absence  from  my  post  and  the  delays  and  great  difficalties  expert* 
enced  in  obtaining  satisfactory  and  reliable  information  has  occasioned 
the  apparent  delay  in  replying  to  '*  Labor  Circalar,'M88ued  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  February  15,  ultimo. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST   OF  LIVING. 

The  rates  paid  for  labor  of  every  class  have  altered  very  little  since 
onrreportin  1878.  Thecostof  living  hasnot  materially  changed,  while 
the  laborers  continue  to  live  in  their  own  peculiar  and  frugal  way,  rye- 
bread,  gruel,  cheese  of  the  province  and  the  inevitable  beer,  constitut- 
ing their  principal  articles  of  food,  while  flesh  of  animals,  when  eaten, 
is  generally  in  the  form  of  sausage. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  on  the  whole  are  good ;  they  are 
patient  and  laborious,  though  slow  and  tardy  in  their  movements^  and, 
while  not  overimprovident,  they  seldom  accumulate,  as  their  wages  are 
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low  and  one  might  say  at  fixed  rates,  enabling  them  only  in  ran 
stances  to  lay  up  for  the  "  rainy  day."    Yet  they  seem  cheerful 
happy,  and  always  ready  for  enjoyment,  after  work-hours  or  holid 
and  indulge  in  the  dance  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOT]^. 

The  feeling  among  employers  and  their  employed  is  generally  g 
and  many  old  mills  and  manufactories  are  operated  and  worked  by 
descendents  of  the  original  proprietors  and  their  workmen.    Oft^ 
little  village  rises  around  the  mill  and  for  generations  they  live 
delve  and  die  there. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  labor  is  not  organized,  s^s  with  us  and  in  England,  hence  capita 
fers  no  counter-organization.  Strikes  are  rare,  and,  often  unknow 
whole  interests  and  districts,  have  never  organized  against  their  em]] 
ers.  The  laborer  is  always  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
to  expend  it  in  any  way  and  any  where  he  chooses  for  the  necessa 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  in  retired  inaccessible  locations,  for 
company  to  furnish  at  cheap  rates  the  requirements  for  the  maintena 
of  their  laborer's  family. 

No  cooperative  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  operatives  of 
district. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF  THE  WOREI^fG  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Saxony  is  favora! 
they  are  suitably  housed,  their  food  is  whole^me,  and  their  cloth 
comfortable.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition  is  not  gn 
and  many  of  the  most  enterprising  look  for  the  day  of  emigrating 
more  favorable  localities. 

I  hear  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives,  especially  of  the  fema 
is  not  elevated,  and,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  crowded  staU 
their  villages  and  homes,  the  cases  of  illegitimate  births,  among  tb 
is  appalling. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY:es  IN  MILLS  AND  MINES. 

In  all  mills  and  manufactories  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for 
safety  of  the  op>eratives,  while  railroads  are  supervised  and  inspec 
every  mile  after  a  passing  train  to  detect  accidents  and  insure  safety 
life  and  property.  The  system  of  mining  is  managed  on  the  most 
proved  and  scientific  principles,  and  regularly  inspected  by  governm 
officials,  fully  comt>etent  to  determine  the  condition  and  requireme 
of  their  daily  inspections,  so  accidents  are  rare,  and  mining  inten 
are  very  flourishing,  and  not  regarded  as  speculative,  as  with  us. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  political  rights  of  operatives  are  well  provided  for.  By  the  I 
of  Germany  every  citizen  becomes  a  voter  at  the  age  of  twenty  five,  i 
they  are  alive  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  rights  and  pi 
leges.  ^^The  horny  hand  of  labor  and  the  hardened  muscle  of  toil" 
duly  regarded  and  courted  by  those  needing  their  votes,  and  their  v< 
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for  reform  and  extension  of  everything  the  imagination  can  conceive 
of  is  heard  in  the  royal  halls,  through  their  representatives,  along  with 
the  petitions  of  princes  and  field-marshals. 

TAXATION. 

The  working  people  bear  their  full  proportion  of  taxation.  The  tend- 
ency of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  laboring  population  is  favorable, 
and  generally  fair  to  them ;  indeed,  their  infinence  and  importance  as- 
serts itself,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  representative  govern- 
ments,the  pressure  is  from  below  and  always  seeks  and  obtains  its  level 
far  above. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  of  emigration  are  as  varied  as  are  the  dispositions  and 
necessities  of  man.  I  should  say  the  most  enterprising  of  the  opera- 
tives emigrate,  seeing  or  hoping  for  a  better  and  more  profitable  field  for 
their  labors,  and  is  often  determined  by  the  success  of  friends  who  have 
preceded  them,  and  are  constantly  urging  them  to  join  them,  while  their 
occupations  represent  every  art  and  labor. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

I  am  unable  to  state,  or  to  form  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  wo- 
men and  children  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  in  this  district.   No  data 
^  famished,  but  female  labor  enters  largely  into  various  pursuits.    There 
tias  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  wages  paid  female  labor  during 
^be  last  five  years,  neither  has  the  cost  of  living  been  advanced.    The 
effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  many  occupations,  which  in  other 
Countries  is  monopolized  by  males,  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
»t;ter,  as  the  former  only  fill  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  army  absorbing  the 
^*He,  labor,  and  abilities' of  every  one  not  physically  disabled  (for  there  is 
^^  other  exception).    All  have  to  serve,  and  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
'^  tiid,  in  itsplastic  state, is  forming  the  shapes  and  habits  of  future  life. 
Xt  is  the  boast  of  the  Saxon  that  there  is  not  a  child  ten  years  of  age, 
^^    sound  mind,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  whole  country.    The 
^fiRect  here,  as  everywhere,  in  the   social  life  of  the  mill  and  factory 
JX>«ratives,  is  deleterious,  while  their  physical  condition  is  sensibly  af- 
'^^^ited  in  many  instances,  though  the  most  careful  overlooking  of  Qov- 
^^■^nment' officials  is  afforded.    Ample  provision  is  made  for  them  in  sick- 
^^^«8,  and  the  hospitals  are  well  furnished  with  every  means  for  their 
^^^•I'efnl  attendance  and  restoration  to  health. 

WOMEN  AND  DOG  TEAMS. 

An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 

^be  circular— the  labor  of  dogs.    I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 

^omen  and  dogs,  hitched  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the  railroads 

^Dd  all  other  vehicles  added.    Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen 

^very  day  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Dresden  with  a  dog,  as  <^  near 

liorse,"  harnessed,  while  the  <' off  horse"  is  a  woman,  with  her  left  hand 

grasping  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  to  give  it  direction,  with  her  right 

hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 

the  wagon,  binding  her  shoulder.    Thus  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 

together,  pulling  miraculous  loads,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  ^orts  of 

weather.    The  dog  is  well  fed  and  provided  for.    In  winter,  when  the 
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Wages  paid  per  week  in  Breeden — Contioaed. 


Ocoupation. 

Lowest. 

Higheat. 

Average. 

OTHBB  TRADKB -continued. 

DriTnv: 

Pf"rmffn  and  teamirteni 

UarkM. 

9.00 

MarkM. 
24.00 

Markt. 
16.17 

C»b tad  caniBfffi 

11.40 

Street  nil wavft.... 

11.90 

Djett 

7.50 
18  50 

6.00 

9.00 
13.00 

9.00 
10.20 

9.00 
10.20 
23.00 
12.00 

laoo 

21.00 
24.00 

laoo 

15.00 
30.00 
30.00 

laoo 

36.00 
57.70 
21.80 

13.80 

F&nieri 

ia80 

Oardeoen 

10.80 

Hittcn 

15.00 

Htfnmboera' 

14.30 

^«velen 

laoo 

XJA  honrnphera 

17.75 

1n9.mAk«>r«  (hand) , 

16.00 

Prioten  

17.82 

TMchrra,  nnblic  achoola 

40. 76 

Saddle  and  hameaa  makera 

15.00 

Stevvdores 

13  56 

Tanaen 

13.50 

12. 00 

0.00 

80.00 
30.00 
2L00 

19.56 

Tailora  

15.00 

TiavBiUis 

18.56 

FAGTOBIES  AND  MILLS. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  in  faeiwrieB  or  mills  in  Dresden. 


Oconi>ationB. 


'aetorira: 

Vorkm^n.... 
Vorkvomen. 
Bovs 

Oirla 

Workmen 

VorkwoDnen . 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
Marks. 

Average. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

aoo 

4.80 
4.50 
3.00 

27.00 

19  50 

12.00 

9.00 

15.23 
a  75 
7.50 
5.32 

12.00 
a  40 

24.00 
12.00 

ia80 
10.20 

FOUNDEBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,   &C. 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundries,  maehine-shopSf  and  iron-works  in  Dresden. 


Oocapations. 


^  ftwndry : 
Workmen 

•,^%»  

■*Jin«  factories: 

Workmen 

Boy. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
Marks. 

Marks. 

10.80 
1.80 

24.00 
9.90 

9.90 
1.80 

1 

3a  00 
10.80 

Average. 


Marks. 

15.60 
5.40 

ia74 
5.60 


GLASS- WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass- workers. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Workmen... -.« •• - - 

Marks. 
10.20 
5.40 

aoo 

Marks. 
27.00 
12.00 
7.20 

Marks. 
13.80 

Workwomen..... 

7.80 

Boft  of  sixteen  veAra  and  nnder *......  ......... 

6.60 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  annum  in  and  in  eonnection  with  mine$  in  Dresden, 


OooopatiooB. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATI 

• 
FoTVineii .'. 

Markt. 
940 
796 
892 
598 
606 

Mark§. 

1,137 
916 
965 
670 

728 

Mi 

Hewers 

Bnj^iiie-inen 

Xrftmmere 

Dft  V  lAborerB 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railUfag  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  tkoi 
,  gaged  on  the  engines  and  oarv,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Dresden. 


Oooupatione. 


Board  and  offices: 

Counselon 

Aesessora   

Seoretsry     

Chief  enfrineer 

Chief  inspeofior  of  transport  . . . 

'  Do         

Direcfcing  enjEineer , 

Managing  engineer , 

Section  engineer 

Architect    

Eogineer  assistant 

Chi»*f  inspector  of  engines 

Inapeotor  of  engines        

Adiuinistrator  of  engines 

Telegraph  clnrk  

Raili'oad  asalatants 

Coudai'tors  of  baggage  wagons 
Secretary  to  the  management. . . 

Officeclerks    

Offit«  servants 

Assiating  clerks 

Poitera 


f'ointsmen  
i|2 iiaimen   .  l , 

Luggage  porters 

Goods  atation  porters 

Station-maater 

Head  guard 

Guard  nf  first  class  

Guard  of  second  class !. 

Brakemen 

Wagonmen , 

Artlsaua: 

IxM-ksmiths ,. 

Blacksmiths 

Trepanners , 

Woodworkers 

Workmen    

Engine-drivers 

Eogine  drivers'  reserve 

Stokf 


:ers 


En  <2ine-cleaners 
Truck-puNhcrs  . 
LinM  workmen. . 
Foremen 


Lowest. 


Marks. 

4,500 
2,700 


2,650 


Highest 


2,100 


3,300 


1,600 

1.680 

1,440 

2,280 

1,560 

1,056 

750 

012 

036 

804 

720 

678 


1,200 

1,054 

880 


072 
964 


700 

.  676 

2,589 

1,750 

1,550 

782 

730 

670 

720 


Marks, 

12,000 
4,200 


8,300 


2,400 


3,600 


1.824 

2.076 

1,806 

2,720 

1.920 

1,314 

1,130 

1.200 

1,080 

890 

840 

870 


1,839 
1.198 
1,035 


1,358 

1,358 
1.360 


1,446 

840 

2,810 

1,810 

1,640 

826 

876 

600 

840 


Arc 


Mi 
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SHIF-TARD  WAGES. 

Iftgti  paid  per  j/ear  in  ahip-yarda — diBtin§ui$hing  between  iron  and  wood  Bkip-building — in 

Dreeden, 


^elera 

JMiekmiths... 
£>rpeDten.... 

pnann 

**bo»ri 


OeonpatiooB. 


AT«nige. 


Markt, 
1.205 
1,187 
1,202 

824 
1,286 

684 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wage8  paid  per  year  in  $torea  (wholeeale  or  retail)  to  males  and  femaleSj  in  Dresden. 


OccnjMitions. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATerftge. 

ShoiMnen 

Markt. 
960 
624 
480 

Markt, 

1,650 

780 

1,080 

Markt, 
1.390 

Canien 

676 

Slum  cirlfl                                                   ^        \. 

780 

^-■•Wff    gU  !«....  •  a.  .  ...................»..._%................•............. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagee  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities). 


OconpationB. 


BooMmiids.. 
|ttV>rmuds . 
<^«Bal«oooks 


Avenge. 


Markt. 
450 
450 
600 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


^^paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  JJrisien  dihUici 

with  board  and  lodging. 


J^ilfveri perannam, 

f**4ieiTanU do... 

r*»wiem«it» do... 

S^fi^boTs ...do... 

'^ h«nU  (boya) do... 


FKMALB. 


B*"k«p«, pT.nn«m. 

^  •ervaate do  .. 

°(eoiid  aervaoto '. do... 

jl^ver  terraoto do... 

^laboren  (for  11  to  12  hoiin  daily) per  week. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

210 

830 

210 

240 

150 

210 

120 

135 

105 

120 

160 

180 

120 

185 

90 

120 

75 

00 

9 

10 

ATerage. 


Markt. 
285.00 
225.00 
180.00 
127.50 
112.50 


165.00 

127.60 

105  00 

82.50 

9.50 


10  *« 


^M9.0^^' 


fi*Y^° 


n^^ 


esd**- 


coTP*^ 


-.    *rn\Y 


,  ^  *«' 


A^>T^ 


*i*^' 


1 


I  i. 


r» 


s    - 


^y 


tr; 


lA>«»> 


V  coifs'^' "'  .  ,vbot  »^r. tt>\e  «o^.;;a  bj 


U 


1^ 

f      " 
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The  wages  given  in  the  table  bereto  annexed  on  the  general  trades 
having  been  obtained  direct  from  the  workmen,  they  should  be  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  average  earnings  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  seem  to  be  pretty  well  contented 
with  the  present  prices  paid  for  their  labor.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  demand  for  labor  has  been  somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  if  wages 
have  not  advanced  proportionally,  there  has  been  no  complaint  about 
Kcsircity  of  employment.  Piece-work  is  preferred,  both  by  the  employes 
and  employers,  to  day  labor,  and  it  is  generally  adopted  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  The  German  work-i)eople  are  comparatively  slow, 
and  the  emplo^'ers  find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  laborers,  to  give  employment  in  this  way.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  considerably  more  work  and  consequently  earn  higher  wages. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYES  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  can  be 
said  t«»  be  tolerably  good.  Strikes  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  if  they 
occur  are  soon  ended.  The  employes  exhibit  little  stubbornness  in  being 
managed,  which,  together  with  the  great  amount  of  confidence  they 
phice  in  their  employers  and  the  happy  understanding  that  seems  to, 
exist  between  the  two  parties,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  operating  against  the  prevalence  of  discord  and  ultimately  strikes. 
Whenever  the  workmen  are  told  by  their  employers  that,  in  consequence 
of  hard  times  and  a  depression  of  prices,  their  wages  will  have  to  be 
likewise  reduced  to  meet  the  exigencies,  they  generally  accept  the  situa- 
tion without  any  efforts  at  resistance,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  their 
employers  can  alford  to  raise  their  wages  it  will  be  done. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  from  my  own  observation  that  the  majority  of 
employers  in  general  are  very  liberally  inclined  towards  the  working 
classes,  and  give  them  aid  and  good  advice  in  every  possible  way. 

SAVINGS  FUNDS. 

It  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  that  every  manufactory  or  work 
shall  have  a  Kranken-GoHse,  a  savings  fund  out  of  the  workmen^s  wages 
for  their  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  The  employers  are  likewise  required  to 
contribute  to  this  fund.  Co  operative  societies  exist,  but  are  not  in  very 
great  favor.  The  work-people  are  left  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  like. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  measures  consists  in  the  legal  compulsion  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Official  measures  are  also  being  taken  to  mitigate  intoxication  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  in  all  hotels  and  bar-rooms  after  11  o'clock 
in  the  night  to  8  in  the  morning. 

THE  WOBKINOMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

Ill  politics  the  work-people  in  this  district  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 
any  opionion  of  their  own  and  to  be  ignorant  as  well  as  indifierent,  how- 
ever well  informed  they  may  be.    In  general  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
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selves  in  the  least  about  elections.  At  the  time  of  elections  a  gre^ 
many  of  them  stick  to  their  work  and  would  rather  forfeit  their  right  i 
Tote  than  to  lose  their  wages.  Others  will  ask  their  employers,  or  ai 
told  by  them  without  asking,  whom  they  are  to  vote  for.  Oth'ers,  agaii 
are  instructed  by  the  chaplain  of  their  parishes  whom  they  should  elec 
The  s(9cialists  in  these  districts  don't  count  for  much. 

HOW  THE  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

The  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  a| 
pear  to  care  very  little  about  laying  up  any  savings  for  future  necessity 
It  may  be  said  that  tbey  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Families  of  from  five  to  six  members  live  in  two  rooms,  for  which  rei 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  to  $4.28  per  month.  Their  meals  consist  < 
bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  I  < 
dinner,  coffee  and  bread  again  at  4  o^clock,  and  bread  and  potatoes  Ti 
supper.  Meat  is  a  very  scarce  and  luxurious  article  of  food  for  then 
which  they  v^ry  seldom  enjoy  in  abundance.  Whenever  the  wife  ca 
assist  her  husband  by  earning  a  little  wage  for  herself,  and  which  i 
very  frequently  the  case,  the  family  may  get  along  very  nicely. 

AVERAGE  WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  in  this  district  varies  from  52  to  60 
cents  per  day.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bueck,  of  Dusseldoif,  ao 
economical  writer  of  great  prominence  and  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Association  for  guarding  the  common  iuterestof  the  industries 
in  the  Bhineland  and  Westphalia,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  valuable  statistics  of  the  average  wages  earned — to  which 
special  attention  is  called — during  the  business  year  1882-^83  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32  mines,  21  textile  fac- 
tories, 5  chemi^  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  refineries,  and  20  mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  were  employed  during  the  said  busi- 
ness year  64,769  workmen,  of  which  3,496  were  youths  and  350  women. 
The  annual  earnings  were  as  follows:  1,319  workmen  earned  between 
$142.80  and  $166.60;  7,910  between  $166.60  and  $190.40;  4,041  between 
$190.40  and  $214.20  ;  42,049  between  $214.20  and  $238 ;  5,265  between 
$238  and  $261.80;  2,747  between  $261.80  and  $285.60;  1,438  upwards 
of  $285.60. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  given  estimates  that  about  50  percent, 
of  these  workmen  earned  between  $214.20  and  $238.  In  the  other  above- 
mentioned  85  manufacturing  industries : 


Koinber  of  workmen. 

Range  of  earnings. 

Nnmber  of  workmen. 

348  workmon 

$119  00  to  $142  80 
142  80          166  6U 
166  60         190  4.1 
190  40          214  20 
214  20         238  00 
238  00         261  80 
201  80         285  60 

28ft  60 

86  TOUtllB 

$214  20      $238  M 
261  80        2M6  N 

6  828  workmen 

17  voutbs 

7  062  workmen 

49  women  .....a^... ...... 

47  60          71  4< 

12.388  workmen 

311  women 

71  40          15  V 

12  677  workmen  ............... 

1.486  women  .............. 

95  20        lit  W 

3.529  workmen 

528  women 

119  00         143  9 

307  workmen. .............. 

472  women 

142  80        IM  W 

210  workmen,  above........ 

9  women 

106  60        190  10 

604  voaths 

47  60           71  40 

71  40           95  20 

95  20         119  00 

119  00          142  80 

142  80          166  60 

190  40          214  2U 

120  women 

190  40        SU  20 

2.799  Toaths 

472  girls 

47  dO          Tl  «l 

1,214  youths 

8()2  vonthB 

209  girls 

7140          15  SO 

42glrln 

96  20         119  00 

4  voutltti 

25  girls 

119  00         ID  00 

24  voaths 
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FOOD  PRIOES. 


The  following  figures  show  the  retail  price  per  pound  of  average 
qnality  of  food  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf : 


Aiiiclofl. 


Bre*f1: 

WhU© 

Black  

Brown 

Withbonps : 

Withont  bones 

tl    

Ifntton 

Pork: 

With  bones 


CoRt  per 
pound. 


CenU. 


4 

1.84 

8 


15  to  17 
19 
17 
17 

UtolR 


Articles. 


Pork : 
.    Without  bones ... 

Lard 

Butter 

Butter,  Ix^tter  quality 

Chet^Ae,  Dutch 

Coffee 

C<>fff  e,  better  qnality 

Siiirar 

Potatoes 


•  Cost  per 
pound. 


Omts. 


20 
20 
24 
28 
14 
20 
85 
10 
1 


In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  great  mass  of  workmen  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  legislation  in  regard  to  aid  and  insurance  institutions, 
which  seem  to  attract  their  attention  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Dusseldorf  J  May  17, 1884. 


general  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Dusseldorf, 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TBADKB. 

^rtfk.layers 

flod-carriers 

««»0I|« 

p    TrndiTs 

"hst^Tt-ra    

«     Tenders 

2*«f*-i-H 

^^^ti^rn i 

Xit    r.  nders 

•*^'omWfii      

1^      A  AMlAtAntS 

f;*'TH.uim« 

^*«-Gttere 

OTHBR  TBADKB. 

5f  ^«iii  (board  and  lodelngs) 

****«k^nl.tlls 

g?pk.biuileTS 

^p^><-nMik»«ri» 

j;j  ^^  en«  (hoflrd  and  lodeiofrs) 

^1  ^-*  hei-N  (lH>ard  and  lodgings) 

r**^i"- makers 

x>J;t^'« 

'^^-  rs: 

X)rfty  men  and  t^^amsters 

tJsib  and  carriage 

Yfc     ^tret*!  railway 

t?^»*ni 

^^Rruvers 

x^'*\vnnn 

S'«ttt.|« 

J»»fn.  Hhoers 

t'-^^lrrs    

^•^•flivrs, porters*  &c 

^"ho.'rspbers 

V'ti«is  :. 

i,f>lit«.TS .' 

**iloTS 

92  A— LAB 24 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$4  28 

$5  71 

$5  00 

3  14 

3  92 

3  57 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

8  14 

3  02 

3  50 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

3  14 

3  92 

3  50 

3  92 

5  00 

4  28 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

3  14 

3  92 

3  50 

3  02 

5  00 

4  28 

3  14 

3  92 

8  50 

3  57 

5  71 

6  00 

4  28 

6  00 

5  00 

1  19 

1  60 

1  42 

4  28 

5  71 

6  00 

3  67 

4  28 

3  71 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

4  28 

5  00 

4  50 

1  42 

2  14 

1  78 

1  07 

1  78 

I  42 

3  57 

4  28 

3  02 

3  57 

6  42 

5  00 

3  92 

6  71 

5  00 

3  57 

6  71 

4  28 

2  57 

8  67 

2  75 

3  57 

4  76 

3  57 

3  67 

5  00 

4  28 

5  00 

7  14 

6  71 

3  57 

6  00 

4  28 

3  57 

6  71 

4  28 

S  57 

5  71 

5  00 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 

2  38 

4  52 

3  33 

4  28 

6  42 

5  00 

3  57 

5  00 

8  02 

4  28 

1  \4 

B  &1 

\         h^ 
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Wagei  paid  per  week  ofeixty  kourn  in  DwMeldor/— Continaed. 


Ooonpation. 


Othbb  TBja)K8-<^pntiiiiied. 

Paper-hanffen 

Shoemakers 

Sione-cntters ; 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners. 

Coppersmiths 

Otinaroitbs 

Wood-CArrers 

Whoi^Iwrifthts 

File-cutters 

Painters L 

Tumeis 

Gilders 

8tAir«bnilders 

Street-planterers 

Barbers  (board  and  lodfdnfrs) 

Coachmen  (l)oard  and  lod|^u|[8) 

Bope-mMkers 

Street- rail  way  conductors 

Oncan-makers 

Woodchoppers 


An 


COST  OF  LIVINO. 

Table  showing  the  average  annual  ooeiof  living  1o  different  claesee  ofwcrkmen  tn  tie  dii 

of  Duseeldorf. 


Necessaries  of  life. 


R<>nt  and  fdel 

Rent , 

Fuel 

Food  and  Aiel 
Food  , 


ClotbinK 

Kranken-casse 

Pbyaiclan's  attendance 

Taxes  ..     

Incidental  expenses 

Schooling  expenses 


Common 

Jonrn  ey- 

man  (nn- 

married). 


Artisan 

(nnmar' 

ried). 


$142  80 


Total 


11  90 
2  38 


1  10 
8  33 


Artisan, 
with  a 
family  of 
fonr  mem- 
bers. 


$190  40 


23  80 
2  85 


1  90 
14  28 


166  60 


233  23 


Well 
nat«d 

raanj 

afami 

foorn 

ber 


$47  60 
'{4280 


85  70 
3  57 


2  85 

14  28 

4  76 


251  56 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Table  shoioing  the  weekly  wages  earned  by  persons  employed  in  ihe  foundries,  vuiehifM-s> 

and  iron  works  in  the  district  of  Dusseldorf. 

[Hours  of  labor,  sixty  to  sixty -six  per  week.] 


Occupations. 


Sand-model  formers. 
HaHS-mo<1el  formers 
Loam-model  formers 

Helpers 

Casters 

Dresaers  

Smelters   

Carnenters 

Aaalatanra 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Haohiniat,  best 

Machinist,  onlinary 
Machinist,  inferior.. 

Foremen 

Xaborers,  ordinary . . 


Wages  earned. 

$4  28  to  $7  14 

428 

8  56 

3  57 

7  14 

8  10 

6  50 

4  28 

8  50 

3  57 

5  71 

4  28 

5  71 

8  33 

9  87 

5  71 

8  56 

833 

987 

3  67 

5  00 

5  71 

10  00 

428 

5  71 

309 

428 

8  23 

10  00 

3  75 

4  50 

Occupations. 


WIRB-ROLURO  MILLS. 

Wire-mil ing  masters: 

Fittit  class. 

Second  class 

Win*-n»ll«»rs : 

First  rlASS 

Second  class , 

Pnddlnrs : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Welders : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class        

All  workmen  in  rolling  njllls 
All  workmen  at  blast  famaoe 


Wages  ei 


60  28  to 
7  14 

6  42 

6  42 

4  53 

856 
571 
428 
4  00 
S75 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

TkM^h  shoioimg  the  toeekly  wages  earned  htf  persona  etnpJoyed  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dusseldorf, 

[Hours  of  labor,  sixty  to  sixty-six  por  week.] 


Ocoapations. 


Rjiilmad  coac)!  factory: 

Carpeoti^rs 

BlMcksiititbs 

Tiiruers 

CuMhit  ID-makers 

yMniiRbers 

Firemen  

LahiirerM,  ordinary . . 
SoiCArrefluiDg: 

Boilers 

PsDmen 

Soitera 

Packers 

Firemen 

Women 

Boiler- masters   

Paperhanjirlngs  factory: 

Forfinen   

Block-cutters 

llaebiue-printers ... 


Wages  earned. 


|3  57 
3  57 


4 
4 


28 
28 


3  57 

4  28 
3  09 


7 
7 
4 
4 


14 
14 
28 
28 


V 


2  85 


4  28 
3  57 


to  $5  71 
8  56 
8  50 

7  14 
5  71 

5  71 
4  28 

8  56 
8  56 
4  28 

6  71 

4  28 
3  57 

10  71 

10  00 
6  42 

5  71 


Paperbangings  factory— Cont'd. 

Flockers. 

Gioiinders 

G  lo8H««rs 

Color-makers 

Macbinint , 

Firemen. , 

LaburerH,  ordinary 

Cotton  mills : 

Caiders,  macbine 

Spinners 

Weavers 

Girls 

Woolen  mills: 

Weavers 

Spinners 

Spoolers,  carders,  fullers,  and 
sbeari'rs 

Dressers 


Wages  earned. 


$3  57  to  $5  00 


3  67 
3  42 


3  57 

8  57 
8  28 
3  67 


4  28 
4  28 

10  D8 

10  08 

4  78 

387 


4 
4 

3 
4 


28 
28 

09 
28 


4 
4 
4 

2 

7 
5 

4 

8 


28 
28 
28 
86 

U 

71 

78 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYilS. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  in  Dusseldorf. 


Occnpatlona. 


Average. 


Shipping  foremen . . 

Portrrs        

S^itch-tpnders 

(lisht iratcbers  ... 

Laborer* 

if«>»notiTe  drivers 

JJi^mfin 

Comlucforg 

-AwuiUnts 


$25  00 
22  00 

22  00 
11  00 
14  00 
45  25 
31  33 
20  75 

23  80 


Occupations. 


Bmkemen 

Railway  macbine-sbops: 

FoTvmen 

Smiths  and  blacksmltbs 

Turners 

Plumbers 

Macbi  ne  polisbers 

Vamishera. 

Laborers 


Average. 


822  61 

51  70 

15  38 
15  88 


13 
11 


60 

la 


13  68 
11  18 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Dusseldorf, 


Occupations. 


C«oki 

S^njbei  maids 
{Joa**  maids.. 
«»nni.n-ant... 
^-^hmen 


Average. 


80  OOtof?  flO 
3  59 
3  13 
7  60 

17  85 


SHOP  AND   STORE  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  shops  in  Dusseldorf, 


Occupations. 


Clcrka: 

Men 

Women 

TwTflers 

Connting- h  onaes— 

Head  book-keeper* . . . 

Inferior  b^ok-keepers 

Enand  boys 


Averajie. 


{ 


80  52  to  $14  28 

7  14         10  n 

29  80         47  80 

60  00 

20  00 

7  00 

99  00 

85  70 

800 

^Generally  signing  by  procnntiou. 
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ELBEBEELD. 

REPORT  BY  VIOBOONBUL  VON  WRBDB. 
COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  goods : 

Bread per  pound..  $0  OSj 

Batter do fi8i 

Cheese do 21 

Potatoes do 1 

Beans 1 •. do 4i 

Peas do 5f 

Vegetables  (cabbage) do li 

Beef do....  17^ 

Pork do 14 

Veal do....  121 

Mutton do....  12i 

Flour do....  4 

Rice do ^ 

Salt do....  2* 

STATEMENT   OF  A  DYER. 

Is  thirty-two  years  old,  with  wife  and  one  child  ten  years  old;  wage^j 
$4.30  per  week : 

Rent,  two  rooms,  second  story $32   ^ 

Clothing 23   gj 

Food,  per  week,  $2.85 148  ^ 

Municipal  taxes ^J 

Contribution  to  workmen's  aid  society,  per  week,  14  cents 7    ^ 

Incidentals 10    '^ 

Total 223   ^ 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Not  mach  difference.    Wages  and  general  conditions  are  rather  more 
favorable  to  the  workmen  at  present. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  rule  the  workman  is  sober  and  trustworthy,  also  saving.    Com- 
paratively a  small  proportion  of  the  men  are  given  to  spells  of  intem- 
perance, and  these  occur  on  pa^'-days,  and  last  to  the  second  or  third 
day  after. 

Feeling  between  employe  and  employer  is  good. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  has  been  a  workmen's  hospital  fund  established,  to  which 
every  man  is  by  law  obliged  to  contribute  from  8  to  16  cents  per  week, 
according  to  his  earnings.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  he  is  paid 
out  of  the  fund  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  to  which  amount  the  employer, 
as  a  rule,  makes  a  voluntary  addition. 

Strikes  are  rare  occurrences  in  this  district,  and  generally  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  laborer. 
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The  workiDg  people  can  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  generally  paid  weekly,  sometimes  semi-monthly,  and  in  silver 
&nd  nickel  coin. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  V^TORKING  PEOPLE. 

If  married  and  the  father  of  children,  they  have  to  live  very  econom- 
ieally,  and  hardly  have  a  chance  of  saving  anything.  They  are  gene- 
ndly  healthy,  sober,  and  attached  to  their  families.  Unmarried  work- 
1Q60,  if  economical,  might  save  a  little. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  respective  owners  or  companies  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  employes.  Buildings, 
filers,  machinery,  &c.,  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  Government 
)iBcia]8  as  to  their  being  in  good  and  sound  condition. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Tbej  are  entitled  and  are  expected  to  vote  for  their  representative 
Q  the  Heichstag,  the  house  for  the  whole  German  union.  They  have  no 
ight  lo  vote  for  their  representative  in  the  Landtag.  In  the  latter  are 
iscossed  only  the  affairs  of  Prussia  as  a  country  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
lao  Empire. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  hope  of  bettering  their  pecuniary  position,  frequently  also  for  the 
orpose  of  evading  the  military  service.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  ag- 
CQlturi8t43  and  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 

sr  week  are  :  Minimum,  $1.50 ;  maximum,  $6  ;  average,  $2.90. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  to  12  m.,  and  from- 1.30  to  7  p.  m.    On 

fttarday  generally  to  6  p.  m.    The  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 

teh  employes  are  fair.    No  means  are  provided  for  the  improvement 

'these  employes. 

In  case  of  fire  there  mostly  is  an  abundance  of  water ;  the  staircases 

•e  wide  and  easy  of  access.    The  workpeople  rarely  sleep  in  the  estab- 

thments  in  which  they  work,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  danger 

r  their  safety  during  the  day-time  in  case  of  fire.    Naturally  great 

'ecantions  are  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  fires. 

For  women  there  is,  as  well  as  for  the  men,  a  fund  for  the  sick  and 

Babied.    Every  member  of  the  different  manufactories  and  other  es- 

bUshments  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  4 

7  cents  per  week.    In  case  of  a  member  being  sick  or  disabled  a  cer- 

in  amount  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  for  her  care.    Besides,  it  is  custom- 

y  for  the  employer  to  pay  a  share  of  the  amount  necessary  in  such 

ses. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 

^es  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Nearly  all  the  womeu  can  read  and  write,  and  they  are  obligee 
law  to  send  their  children  to  school,  where  they  receiv'e  the  beuefi 
an  elementary  education  at  the  expeuse  of  the  state  when  the  par 
are  too  poor  to  pay. 

FREDERICK  VON  WREDE, 

Vice- Const 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

JBlber/eldj  August  27,  1884. 


general  trades. 


Wciges  paid  per  week  of  seventy -two  hours  in  Elherfeld. 


Ooonpationa. 


BUILDINO  TBADKS. 

Brick-layers 

Hod-carriera 

Masons 

Teoders 

Plasterers , 

Tenders 

SUters 

Boofers  

Tenders 

Plumbers  

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltters 

OTHKB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths , 

Strikers , 

Book-binders  

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers , 

Brass  fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Chtlers » 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railvray 

Dyern 

Bngravers , 

Furriers  

Gardeners 

'Herseshoers 

Laborers,  porters,  Su> 

LI  tbofErapn  ers 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tailors  ... 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontsideof  mills) 


Lowest 


|3  80 
3  20 
3  90 
3  20 
S  40 
3  20 
35 
40 


5 
5 
3  20 


8 
4 


50 
10 
10 
00 


20 


8  00 


4 
6 
6 


00 
00 
10 


3  «0 

4  50 

5  10 
8  50 

5  00 
4  10 

6  00 

3  90 


4 
4 


50 
40 


8  00 


6 

4 


50 
00 


2  90 


4 
2 
5 
4 
4 
7 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 


20 
80 
00 
00 
30 
00 
10 
80 
00 
10 
00 


Highest. 


$6  25 
8  80 
6  40 
3  80 


75 
80 
65 
80 


8  70 


4 
3 

4 
4 


4 
4 

3 

4 
5 


90 
60 
90 
20 


80 
8U 
80 
50 
50 


10  00 


4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
5 
7 


90 
80 
90 
80 
00 
50 
50 


4  60 
4  70 
4  50 
4  50 
12  00 


4 

5 
4 

8 
7 
4 
5 


90 
10 
M> 
80 
00 
80 
00 


85  00 

620 

12  00 

6  50 
4  70 

7  06 


Ave 
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FAOTOBIES  AND  MIIJ.S. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Elherfeld, 


OconpAtiona. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

VMlfni «nil  ■nnflrintmdnnt'fi r .  ,-.„..,  ,^^r.   ...-.^.r^^r.- 

$8  00 
5  00 
3  00 
2  00 
1  60 

$25  00 

12  00 

4  50 

2  75 

2  75 

$14  00 

Uld^nBMtf rt             ... r -   r    . 

7  00 

WorkoMn - 

3  76 

Wooea 

2  50 

CkiUno  OTer  foarteoii  veare • 

2  25 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stations^  as  well  as  those 
esgagA  on  the  engines  and  carsj  Unemefif  railroad  laborers f  4^o.)  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Ticket  printers j    $211  20 

ueketH>ffioe  employ6s 211  20 

oUyoo-masters 

wdumen  and  oilers . . 

ftortera 


Coiductors  

I^fthting-mastom 


240  90 

164  22 

192  78 

J^il-wBtchinen    ///.!^^."/.ir//.'//.I^r//.!^!]'.y/.'"/..^y////..//.^^       142  80 

aKineers i      21120 

246  40 
235  62 
185  64 
142  80 
214  20 


Labmera 

Inploj'te  in  railway  car>shops 


Highest   Average. 


$316  80 
246  40 
285  60 
235  62 
228  80 
142  80 
285  DO 
316  80 
249  00 
235  62 
249  90 
321  30 


$264  00 
228  80 
267  75 
199  02 
2(>7  79 
142  80 
248  90 
281  60 
242  76 
210  63 
196  35 
267  76 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 

Usages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and 

females,  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 

CleriEs  and  salesmen 

Oiris  and  aaleswomen 


Lowest 


Highest !  Average. 


$3  00        $10  00 
1  50  6  00 


$7  00 
3  50 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
fFtiges  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {toions  and  cities)  in  Elberfeld. 


Uocnpations. 

Lowest 

$11  90 
5  90  . 

4  80 
11  90 

8  33 

5  90 

4  80 

3  60 

4  80 
3  60 

Highest. 

$23  80 
10  60 
10  60 
29  75 

10  60 
19  04 

11  90 
5  90 
7  20 
7  20 

Average. 

Men: 

Coachmen 

$19  04 

Lackeys .-.- 

7  20 

Gardeners 

9  00 

Cooka  

19  04 

Waitf'rs 

9  00 

General  hoosehold  duties 

11  90 

Women: 

Cookf 

7  00 

Kttchenmaids 

4  80 

f  ?hAfnb<«rmaidff     .    .    .    ,   ^ Tr^rT-Tr-rr T.--Tr-,.,nr-     - 

6  90 

Gent^ral  htfUAehold dnties 

5  90 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {oonntry)  servants  near  JE 

feldj  with  board  and  lodging. 


Occnpationii. 

Men: 

General  botisehold  daties 

Afcrioultaral  laborers 

Women : 

General  household  duties 

'Agricultural  duties 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ave 

$5  90 

8  33 

$10  60 
10  60 

2  40 
480 

5  90 
833 

GOVERMENT  EMPLOYiilS. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  hours  to  employes  in  Gorernmef 
partments  and  offices — exclusive  of  ttudesmen  and  laborers — in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 

Post-office  eniploy6s  : 

Secietsries,  &c 

Telegraph  operators 

Bailway  employes : 

Clerks  and  secretaries 

Cnst(»iu-house  employes  ..     

Collectors  of  taxes  and  clerks 


Lowest.     Highest. ,  Arei 


$60  00 
22  00 

71  40 
65  00 
60  00 


TRADES   IN  GOVERNMENT   EMPLOY. 

Wa^espavd  by  the  week  of  stventy  two  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  em 

in  Elberfeld. 


Occupations. 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Horseshoerd 

Laborers,  porters,  &-o , 

Plasterers — 

Kooters 

Plumbers , 

Carpt'nters 

Gas-fitters 

Blacksmiths 


Highest  ATM 


$4  60i 

4  W  1 

3  80  I 

5  75 
5  80  I 

4  00  ! 
4  9U  ' 
4  ^ 
4  80 


printers'    WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  {compositorff} 

meUf  proofreaders,  t^c.)  in  Elberfeld. 


Occupations. 


Lowest  !  Highest 


PHnters,  proof-readers,  and  pressmen 


Av< 


$4  30 


$5  00 
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OEAN D  DUCHT  OE  OLDEHBUEO. 


^ORT  BY  coif 8V LAB  AGENT  0B088,  OF  BRAKE-NORDSNEAMM. 


*         GENERAL  TRADES. 
H^ages  paid  per  week  of  aixiy-six  hours  in  Brake. 


Oocapaiions. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDIXO  TBADS0. 

-ner  week . . 

^$3  92 
^  5  66 

4  00 
2  85 

01  i 
2  85 

5  25 
4  25 

2  85 
425 

3  00 

3  75 

4  25 

3  57 
06 
061 

,     *     500 
1          2  85 

4  75 

3  57 

4  25 

5  00 
3  00 

1  25 
3  57 
3  00 

2  38 
2  14} 

2  852 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  57 

3  00 
07 

4  28? 

3  OO^ 

4  28 
3  57 
3  00 
3  03? 

\     243  OU 
3  57 

2  85| 

5  71 

3  57 
5  95 

4  74 
425 

H  60 

7  15 

6  00 

3  57 

02^ 

3  57 

6  75 

4  76 

3  57 

5  90 

4  00 

4  22t 

5  90 

4  65 
071 
07 

7  14 

3  57 
14  28 

^  4  76 

5  90 
7  14 

4  25 

3  57 

4  76 
4  76 
4  76 

3  00 

4  28 
4  76 
9  52 
4  25 
7  15 
4  56 

11 
14  28 
9  52 
7  141 
4  76 
4  76 
4  28| 
476  00 

4  28 

5  70 
7  14 

4  28 
11  90 

7  14 

5  90 

$4  00 
6  00 

m 

dn   - 

do  .. 

6  30 

do 

8  00 

.................................... ....iier  Monan  foot.. 

02 

per  week . . 

3  00 

do.... 

5  80 

per  M  tiles.. 

....per  week. . 

4  35 
3  00 

do .  - . . 

4  75 

do.... 

3  25 

do 

4  00 

...do... 

4  75 

OTBBR  TBADBB. 

T>«r  WAAk . . 

4  OO 

per  hour.. 

06i 
6  00 

do 

per  week . . 

do 

3  00 

do.... 

0  25 

do . 

4  00 

do..-. 

4  75 

g 

do   -. 

5  50 

do.... 

8  25 

„^^,, .....r.. r-per    Mr 

1  65 

per  week.. 

3  75 

do.... 

3  25 

_ do.... 

4  16| 

2  25 

3  10 

4  15 

nd  teamsters 

ge,  and  street  railway 

do 

do  — 

do 

4  50 

do.... 

3  25 

4  00 

do.... 

3  33 

08 

BTS,  &C 

per  week.. 

...  do  ... 

4  50 
4  50 

do   .. 

4  50 

do.... 

do.... 

4  00 
3  25 

do  .- 

3  50 

ic  schools 

per  year.. 

per  week.. 

.   do 

300  00 
3  75 
3  00 

do... 

5  90 

\ 

do  . - . 

3  75 

rators 

per  month . . 

per  week.. 

do  ... 

10  00 
5  75 
4  75 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  haurs  infactcries  or  mills  in  the  district  of  the  con 

agency  at  Brake-Nordenhamm. 


Ocoapatlons. 


Master  millwright    

Millwright 

AssiHtant 

EngioeerB  in  factories 

Firemen  in  factories 

Superintendent  in  factories  . 

Clerks  in  factories 

Weavers  in  factories  

Spinners  and  other  laborers. 

Boys  and  girls  under  age 

Porter 

Drayman 


Lowest. 


$11  00 
4  00 
3  21 

11  00 
3  15 

13  35 

645 

3  25 

3  57 

96 

3  42 

4  78 


Highest ,  At( 


$12  36 

4  76 

4  28 

12  36 

4  28 

26  50 

15  09 


4 
4 
2 
5 
4 


50 
28 
14 
00 
76 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  machine' shopSf  and  iron-works  in  Bi 

Oldenburg. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest    Arei 


Technical  director per  year. 

Assistant do . . . 

Manter foreman do... 

Draftsmen do... 

Assistant per  week. 

Engineers do . . . 

Strikers do... 

Foreman  in  the  forge do... 

Assistant do... 

Journeyman do... 

Apprentice do... 

Apprentice,  three  years'  standing do... 

Boilermakers do... 

Formers do... 


$052  00 

33:)  20 

357  00 

178  50 

3  40 


4 
3 

4 


28 
57 
28 
3  57 
3  00 
1  42 
3  57 


$1, 785  00 

809  20 

642  60 

357  00 

6 


$!.« 
41 


4 
4 


67 
28 


42 
42 
50 
00 
28 
52 
90 
28 
14 
14 


GLASS  WORKKRS. 

There  exists  in  this  district  only  one  glass-work  of  any  considerat 
which  desired  to  give  any  particulars  of  wages  paid  by  them.  Tbeo 
statement  I  received  was  that  they  employed  about  two  hundred  labor 
who  received  wages  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  about  $47,600,  or 
average  of  about  $119  per  pan  per  annum. 

Mines  and  mining  do  liot  exist  in  Oldenburg. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  io  railway  emplonis  (those  engaged  about  stationSt  as  well  as  those  engagi 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemin,  railroad  laborers,  ^c),  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenbn 


OccupAtiona. 


Technical  railway  director per  year. 

Director  of  administration .do  . . 

Director   do... 

Assistant do... 

Registrar  of  administration  do. . . 

Superintendent  of  the  rolling-stock  do  . . 

Cashier  do... 

Assistant  cashier do... 

Head  engineer do. . . 

Engineer     do... 

Station-master : 

Fi  rst  class do  ^ . 

Second  class do  . . 

Of  the  smallest  stations do. . . 


Lowest 

Highest 

$032  00 

$1,385  00 

1, 428  00 

1,785  00 

032  00 

1,356  00 

932  00 

1,356  00 

333  20 

785  40 

333  20 

785  40 

600  00 

0S2  00 

333  20 

785  40 

052  00 

1,356  00 

571r20 

1,071  OU 

476  iK) 

714  00 

285  60 

476  00 

190  40 

880  86 

$!,« 
l.« 
IJ 

1,C 
S 
5 
t 
I 

l.« 

1 

I 

« 

1 


\ 
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Wage$  paid  to  railway  emplaydtf  ^e. — Contiuued. 


Occupations. 


per  year., 

du.... 

do  ... 

r  ticket  oollectora do  — 

do  .. 

do... 

perday. 

per  year. 

there,  aerraDts  and 'all  other  aaeistants,  laborers  ex- 

per  year. 

per  day . , 

loadlni^cars per  year. 

common perday. 

do  — 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$485  00 

$428  40 

178  50 

285  60 

285  00 

357  00 

171  »8 

285  60 

123  76 

142  80 

142  80 

178  SO 

47 

54 

178  50 

857  00 

178  50 

857  00 

54 

75 

476  00 

714  00 

72 

100 

60 

72 

Average. 


$357  00 
232  00 
800  00 
230  00 
140  00 
150  00 
50 
200  00 


200  00 
60 

695  00 
80 
65 


SHIP-YABD  WAGES. 

week  of  sixty-three  and  one-half  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  heticeen 
I  wood  ship-huilding—in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg ^  Weser  Jiirer^ 


Occupations. 

Lowest.  ' 

I 

Highest 

WOODXir  8HIF-BUIIJ>IllO. 

$14  87| 
9  72  1 
7  44  ' 

$14  871 
12  40 

8  65 

.kers,  as  per  agreement. 


preement 


IBON  BHIF-BUILDniO. 


ailding  shop •. 


1,000  rivets, 
the  same... 


7 

4 


00 
54 


8  80| 


2 
2 
1 


85l! 
38  ' 
421 


5  00 
8  57 


14  871 
5  93i 
7  14  ' 

5  71 
4  281 
3  57 

1  42} 
3  9211 

11  90 
42| 
14 
14 
3  57 

2  85| 
2  32 


1 
7 
7 


7  5^ 
4  03} 
4  00 

3  09  ' 
2  61 
2  00  ! 


7  14  ; 
4  28| 


29  50  : 

14  87| 

7  14 


7  14 
5  71  I 
3  02} 
3  57 

384 


16  66 

2  85* 

7  14  1 

7  14  i 

3  92}' 

2  85i 

943 

$14  871 
10  67 
8  00 

7  40 
460 
3  86 

2  90 
2  50 
I  60 
7  14 

6  00 
3  90 
5  86 


18  00 

11  50 

7  14 


6  50 
5  00 

3  60 
2  14 

4  10 
15  07 

2  29 


7  14 

7  14 

8  60 
2  85* 

7  06 


WAGES  OF  SEAMEN. 

month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg  from 

ports  on  the  river  Weser. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

1. ...., 

$23  80 
85  70 

16  94 
23  80 

$71  40 
119  00 

23  80 
47  60 

$35  70 

119  09 

1 

18  60 

2&«% 
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Wages  paid  per  month  io  seamen,  ^o. — Continned. 


Ooonpations. 


Second  mates : 

Sailing  TeeeelB 

Steam-veMela 

Third  mates : 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 

Boatswains  (steamers) 

Boatswains'  mate  (steamers) 

Quartermasters  (steamers) 

Quartemiasters'  mate  (8tea,merB) . . 
»[dlors.  4bIe-bodied : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Ordinary  seamen : 

^Sailing  vessels 

Steameis 

Boys: 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Cooks: 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Cook  and  steward  (sailing  vessels) . 

Head  steward  (steamers) 

Second  steward  (steamers) 

Third  steward  (steamers) 

Engineers : 

Chiefs  (steamers) , 

Second  (steamers)... 

Third  (steamers) 

Fourth  (steamers) 

Assistant  (steamers) 

Firemen: 

Foreman  (steamers) 

Common  (steamers) 

Coal-heavers  (steamers) 

Sailmaker  and  sailor: 

Sailing  vessels  ...* 

Steamers 

Sailmakei-s  only  (steamers) 

Head  cook  (steamers) 


Lowest 


$14  28 

10  04 

14  28 
14  28 
14  28 
12  60 
12  50 
U  50 


11  90 

11  90 
8  S3 

8  83 
8  57 

14  28 
21  42 
17  85 
23  80 
U  90 
4  76 


Highest 


$15  47 
23  80 

19  04 
16  66 
21  42 
15  00 
15  00 
14  00 


Ave 


11  90 

11  90 
8  33 

8  33 
833 

21  42 
35  70 
20  23 
47  60 
23  80 
11  90 


35  70 

05  20 

23  80 

47  60 

19  04 

23  80 

14  28 

21  42 

11  90 

14  28 

11  00 

14  28 

9  52 

11  90 

9  52 

11  90 

12  01 

14  28 

14  28 

19  04 

14  28 

14  28 

23  80 

47  60 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females  in  ike  gf 

duchy  of  Oldenburg,     \ 


Occupationa. 


Head  manager 

Manager's  assistants 

Head  cutters 1 

Assistants 

Clerks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Thinl  class 

Apprentices: 

First  Class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Cashiers  (femiUes) 

Book-keepers: 

Firstclass 

Second  class 

Porter 

Coopers : 

Master 

Assistant 

Apprentices 

Town  travelers  (commission)  .. 
Country  travelers  (commission) 


Lowest 

Highest 

$357  00 
238  00 
242  80 
142  80 

$2,880  00 
714  00 
476  00 
238  00 

476  00 
238  00 
200  00 

714  00 
476  00 
214  20 

71  40 

47  60 

23  80 

238  00 

142  80 
71  40 
47  00 

476  00 

288  00 
178  50 
119  00 

476  00 
238  00 
166  60 

238  00 
166  60 
119  00 
*5 
476  00 

476  00 

238  00 

119  00 

•10 

2,380  00 

ATM 


IT 

41 

3: 

r 

41 
SI 

s 


2 
2 

1 

1 
1 


*  Per  cent 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAOE8. 


Wagn  paid  to  household  servants  (toums  and  cities)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 


OocnpntioDB. 


EftMibotler  (indading  board,  8ca.)  per  year.. 

Second  bntler do 

OnrhiQio : 

Firat  class *. do 

8(«ond  class do 

Eo^e servant do  .. 

Hme  jockey do 

Bull  boy: 

Fiwt do  ... 

Snsond do — 

Teoilw: 

HooNsfaolder do 

Cook do..., 

Cook's  assistant do... 

Chambermaid do 

Serraiit .do 

Waah-maid , do... 

Haka: 

Footman do 

Boy do  .. 

Uboierin  garden perday.. 

HMd do... 

Second do 


Lowest. 


$238 
119 


00 
00 


Highest.  I  Average. 


1476  00 

I  238  00 


$250  00 
150  00 


71  40 

05  20 

80  00 

32  13 

71  40 

40  00 

32  13 

71  40 

40  00 

32  13 

71  40 

40  00 

23  80 

32  13 

25  00 

7  U 

14  28 

10  00 

71  40 

110  00 

05  20 

110  00 

178  50 

142  80 

47  CO 

85  68 

71  40 

85  70 

71  40 

47  60 

16  66 

23  80 

20  00 

16  66 

23  80 

21  00 

71  40 

05  20 

80  00 

14  28 

23  80 

15  00 

50.5 

95.2 

71.4 

1  42.8 

2  43.9 

1  50 

05.2 

1  42.8 

1  10 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

^Ht»^idio  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  grand  duchy 

of  Oldenburg. 


Occnpatlons. 


^jntatebleman  (with  board) per  year.. 

5*^ "•tableman  (with  board) do  .. 

Jy (with board)  do... 

g^t  ffmale  mrrant  (with  board) do 

Jwdairj-.maid  (with  tK>ard) do 

"•"bH dairvmaid  (with  boani) do 

•JOhTMiTJintKirl  (with  board) do... 

j'owinan  (with  eatiiie)     perday.. 

{*honjr»  (with  boarrl  and  rent  free)  per  year.. 

}*^n-Tu  (without  rent  fre<^)  'd«»  .., 

^w>r^r8 (without  b<»arrl  and  rent) per  day., 

Jirvesters  (with  board)   do... 

^wnraaters  (with  board  and  lodging) do  .. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$7140 

$142  80 

37  70 

71  40 

11  00 

23  80 

23  80 

47  60 

23  80 

47  CO 

17  85 

23  80 

7  14 

14  28 

5:1.3 

95.2 

24  80 

87  70 

1  48  60 

61  50 

47.6 

5:1.5 

71.4 

95.2 

53.5 

59.5 

Average. 


$100  00 
60  00 

17  70 
35  40 
35  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65.4 
31  25 
54  76 
60 
90 
66 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
^ages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Br  alee- Oldenburg, 


Oconpations. 


^^*rtori>f  savings  bank 

^'•'•'tor  of  mercantile  bank 

Chief  rierks 

.Vponil  clrrks 

Thinl  clerks 

Jnnior  clerks 

g'«<tor  for  the  Union  of  Cunsnmtiblt^s 

^pKtir  for  the  Union  of  Agricultural  Implements 

wiector  of  bnilding  corporation  

**»i^er  

int^tant 


Lowest.    Highest 


&iprriiitendent  of  works 
Aiok-keeper  and  cashier 


$476 
476 
357 
207 
238 
142 
..  (•) 
..(*) 
476 
117 
117 


00 
00 
00 
5U 
00 
80 


00 
50 
50 


833  20 
833  20 


$950  GO 
2, 380  00 
476  00 
357  UU 
297  50 
238  00 
142  80 
142 
1,190 
357 
.%7  00 
714  00 
714  00 


80 
00 
00 


Average. 


$525  00 
600  00 
400  00 
320  UO 
250  00 
195  00 


500  00 
237  25 
2:i7  25 
425  00 
425  00 


*  Gratis. 
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aOGERNHENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  io   emploif^  in   Government  deparimenis  and  ojlficeM  (rxclum 

tradesmen  and  laborers)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


Ocoapations. 


liininter  of  the  interior 

MiniBter  of  iliianc<«i}    

Hiuintcr  of  Justice,  charcheA,  and  schoola 

Counnellor 

A  Bsifltants 

Cbancellor  of  the  ministry 

Goveromffnt  cashier 

Paymaflter- general 

AssiHtanC 

Guard 

Inapectfir  of  the  Goyemment  cash  account  — 

Asaistant    

Book*keeper-(;eneral 

Anaiatant 

Seoretaiies  in  average c 

Porter  or  eiTand  boy 

StatiHiical  Bureau: 

President 

Auditor 

Head  police  officer 

Expedient 

Police : 

Lieutenant -. 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Common    

Head  inapector  of  ways  and  public  bnildin^a  . . 
Second  ioHpectnr  of  waj's  and  public  buildings 

Pi'eaid  en  t  of  a  bailiwick 

Lord  chief  Juatico 


$L 
2, 
1, 
1. 


1. 


904  00 
880  00 
«66  00 
47ti  00 
328  40 
7X5  00 
1*85  60 
476  00 
285  GO 
142  80 
470  00 
285  60 
714  00 
285  60 
119  UO 
142  80 

714  00 
476  00 
428  40 
190  40 

714  00 
2:i8  00 
2(K)  00 
178  50 
191)  00 
595  00 
9:i2 


00 
1.785  00 


12,380 

2.500 

2,380 

1,066 

714 

880 

1.285 

1.190 

541 

214 

880 

541 

962 

541 

190 

214 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 
20 
00 
20 
20 
60 
20 
00 
20 
40 
20 


At4 


1.190  00  , 
714  00  I 
595  00 

390  40  ; 

833  00 
4-i8  40  I 

375  00  ; 

404  60  i 
1. 666  20  I 
1,  191)  00 
1.666  00 
2, 142  00 


n. 

2. 

2J 

l.i 
{ 

I 

IJ 

l.< 

] 


i 

i 
] 
1 

9 
6 

4. 
Z 

7! 

1,4: 
« 

i.iJ 
1.K 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  the  grand  duchy  of  01 

burg. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Commii«aioner  of  the  office  of  public  buildings per  month. 

Coramipttioner  of  the  office  of  public  ways do . . . 

Commiaaioner  of  the  office  of  bailiwick do... 

Tran8rrib«^r8 : 

In  aupreme offices do... 

In  minor  officea do... 

Deaitinera : 

First  claaa do... 

Sfcond  class do... 

Cop.viat do... 

Pilot  maaters do  .. 

Piluta: 

Firat  claaa do... 

Scc<md  claaa  .^ do.. 

Harbor-maater do... 

Engineer  ot dredger do... 

Aaaistant do... 

Fireman do... 

Cumnion  laborera do... 

Harbor  laborera    ...  do... 

Haater  of  dredging  machine do  .. 

Comninn  cuatom-huuae  officers per  annum. 

Ganleuer : 

Head per  day. 

Second do... 

Laborer do... 

Porea  tera per  aon  u  m . 

Oveiaeer  of  public  waya per  mouth. 

Overacer  of  Goveinment landa do... 

Oreraeer  uf  public  waters  and  channels do  .. 

Gaolers per  annum . 


$23  75 
21  42 
19  75 


88 
21 
14 
19 
14 
11 
7 
14 
19 
178 


178 
21 
21 
21 

142 


Highest '  Ave! 


88 
42 
88 
75 

88 

9a 

90 
28 
75 
50 

66.6 

95.6 

53.5 

60 

42 

42 

42 

80 


14  28 
11  90 

16  66 
14  28 

14  88 
12  00 
12  00 
34  28 

29  75 
25  00 
25  00 
43  80 

$35  70 
35  70 
35  70 


59  50 
29  75 
23  80 
19  75 
23  80 
15  88 
23  80' 
14  28 
23  75 
190  40 

1  90.4 
1  04.8 
71.4 
190  40 
85  70 
3^  70 
35  70 
190  60 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

iatemeni  $howing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  Hxiy  houre  io  printera,  {ccmpoBitoray  presamen, 

proof-readent  4"^')*  ^^  BraJce- Oldenburg. 


Occnpations. 


mmeyrnen  printers 
pprentices 


Lowest 


$4  78 
1  42.8 


Highest. 


$9  50 
2  85.8 


Averageu 


$8  00 
200 


S 


Printers  receire  their  wajtes  aooording  to  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  press,  and  as  there  exist 
t  bis  district  only  small  printing  offices,  empIoyiLg  from  two  to  fire  men,  not  much  difference  exists  in 
icir  pay. 

J.  J.  GROSS, 
Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Brdke-Nondenhammy  June  24,  1884. 


HAMBURG. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  BAILBT. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

Bread: 

Black per  pound..  $0  02 

White do 03 

Bntter v do 23 

Cheese do 18  ■ 

Coffee do 18 

Coal -. per  ton..     6  00 

Eggs per  dozen..  14 

lleat«: 

Beef per  pound . .  14 

Mutton do 12 

Veal do 19 

Pork do 14 

Pickled  pork do 16 

Bacon .' do 17 

Hams ■ do 21 

Lard    do 19 

Milk. per  quart..  03 

Peaa  and  beatas  (dried) per  pound..  OH 

Potatoes per  bushel..  75 

Rice per  pound..  06 

Sngar : 

Loaf do 07 

Brown do 05| 

Tea do 45 

Petroleum do 03^ 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Dnrin^  the  last  six  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially, and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  only  very  lit* 
tie  improved  in  this  consalar  district  during  the  said  period  of  time. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

As  a  general  thing  they  arc  sober,  steady,  and  trostworthy,  and  they 
endeavor  to  save  as  mach  of  their  earnings  as  possible  for  days  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  * 
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PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^   AND   EMPLOYER. 

Only  tlie  very  best  feeling  prevails  between  employ^  and  empl 
manifesting  itself  in  the  interest  the  latter  takes  in  the  welfare  o 
former,  and  the  rewards  given  by  the  employer  for  long  faithfal 
ices,  all  of  which  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  o 
communitv.  • 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

Most  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are  members  of  the  ti 
union.  They  fix  and  regulate  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  wages 
arrange  or  negotiate  with  employers  about  wages  in  a  peaceful  mai 
Any  difficulties,  differences,  or  disputes  arising  between  employers 
employes,  which  cannot  be  settled  in  an  amicable  way,  are  submits 
the  tra<le-arbitration  court,  established  in  Hamburg  by  its  Governi 
for  such  purposes.  This  court  is  composed  of  tradesmen  and  ma 
mechanics  of  different  trades,  who  are  appointed  for  the  term  of 
year  by  the  Government.  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  binding, 
attorneys  being  needed  in  said  court,  the  parties  having  cases  in 
same  have  scarcely  any  or  no  costs  to  pay.  The  effect  of  said  c 
on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  has  proved  excel 

PREVALENCY  OF  S'JRIKES. 

During  the  last  six  years  no  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  occm 
in  this  district. 

FREEDOM  OF   PURCHASES. 

In  this  district  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necesaa 
of  life  wherever  they  choos^e.  The  laborer  is  paid  once  a  week 
Saturdays,  in  German  gold  or  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  several  so-called  "Consnm  Vereine"  (consumption  as«s< 
tions)  in  this  district,  which  have  established  stores  in  different  p 
of  the  city,  where  members  of  such  associations  can  purchase  the  lie 
saries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  bus! 
channels.  As  the  prices  paid  at  such  cooperative  stores  are  only  '' 
little  lower,  and  the  goods  sold  there  generally  of  inferior  quality,  t 
at  other  stores,  the  said  co-operative-stores  have  had  no  appreci 

effect  on  general  trade. 

* 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
HOW  A  BRICKLAYRR'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBURG. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  T — A.  Thirty -two  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T— A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  T — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  is  foiu 
the  youngest  two  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  T — A.  On  an  average  I  receive  95  cent 
day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  yoa  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f— A 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals f— A.  Half  an  hour  fori 
fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  vespers  in  the  afternoon.  The 
allowed  for  meals  is  not  included  in  the  ten  hoars'  work. 
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Q.  Can  you  support  a  family  upon  such  wages  T — A.  Oh,  yes.    My  wife  frequently 

^^»"no  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and  scouring  for  other  people.     The 

cHildren  are  then  sent  to  the  **  warte  schule,"  a  kind  of  "Kindergarten"  for  poor 

P^^ople,  where, the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  free  of  expense.     It  is  a 

clisritable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Hamburg. 

^.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  f — A. 

^Ith  general  good  health  we  earn  about  $347.9.'>  per  year. 

^.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  T — A.  Yes.  I  pay 
annum — 

T  rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  in  third  story $47  60 

rclothing  for  self  and  family 47  60 

rfood  and  fuel 191  11 

rtaxes 3  67 

r  hospital  dues 4  76 

for  doctor's  bills,  mcdicineSi  incidentals,  and  savings 53  31 

Per  annum 347  95 

<t.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  For  breakfast,  bread, 
co'ffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes ;  at  4  o'clock,  coffee  ana 
l>x'«ad ;  and  for  supper,  bread,  bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

<i.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age  f — 
^. .  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  year ;  whether  1  will  be 
al>leto  save  so  much  or  anything  at  all  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  my  chil- 
dT«n  ^row  older  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  of  myself  I  receive  1  mark  50 
pfennige  (35  cents)  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund. 

SAFETY  OF  BMPLOYl&S. 

The  boilers  and  steam-engiDes  in  factories  and  mills  are  under  sarveil- 

Jance  of  the  Government  and  are  inspected  for  their  safety  by  a  Govern- 

n^ent  official  at  certain  intervals.    In  case  of  an  accident  the  employes  of 

factories  and  mills  receive  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund  1  mark 

(23.8  cents)  to  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  per  day  during  their  illness.     In 

®oine  cases  their  employers  furnish  their  employes  pecuniary  assistance 

^hen  the  latter  have  become  unable  to  work  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 

*^.^nt  in  the  factory  or  mill.    Bailroad  employes,  if  meeting  with  an  ac- 

9j<ient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  provided  for  by  the  Imperial 

government,  the  railroads  in  this  district  having  recently  been  pur- 

^*^a8ed  by  the  German  Government. 

-^  general  accident  law  (unl'all-gesetz)  is  now  under  consideration  in 
J**^  German  Reichstag,  establishing  ample  funds  and  provisions  for  all 
tile  working  people  in  the  German  Empire  in  ca«e  of  accident. 

-^8  a  general  thing  the  employers  do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
^•^out  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes,  but  in  some 
?^se«  the  employes  are  held  to  attend  church  and  receive  medical  at- 
^^uUance  in  case  of  sickness  at  the  instigation  of  their  employers.  The 
^^Ueral  relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employes  are  very 
Koofj  io  this  district. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

-    ^Vorkingmeu  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  in  Germany  as  capital- 

>^tB,  and  they  command  a  great  political  influence  through  such  rights  on 

^Sixlation.    The  great  majority  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are 

^^Hjirtl-Democrats,  and,  as  Hamburg  is  in  a  state  of  "petty  siege"  with 

^)>tieial  reference  to  Social-Democracy,  the  members  of  that  organiza- 

^^^u  canuot  hold  any  meetings  except  by  permission  and  under  thesnr- 

^'^illance  of  the  police  authorities.    But,  notwithstanding  the  close  and 

^^^ict  control  exercised  by  the  authorities  over  the  movements  of  the 

92  A— LAB 25 
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Social-Democrats,  they  form  a  very  stroDg  and  formidable  poIiti( 
party,  which  is  best  shown  at  the  elections  for  the  Reiclista^  (Germai 
Parliament),  the  Social-Democrats  of  Hamburg  at  the  last  election 
ing  elected  out  of  their  party  two  of  the  four  representatives  representu^  ^ 
ing  the  district  of  Hamburg  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  local  and  general  taxes  borne  by  the  working  people  in  HanH::^-^ 
burg  are  comparatively  very  light.  People  having  an  income  of  h 
than  600  marks  ($142.80)  per  annum  are  exempt  from  taxes;  from 
to  800  marks  pay  6  marks  ($1.42) ;  up  to  1,200  marks  ($285.60)  1  mar'*:^ 
(23.8  cents)  on  every  100  marks. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  the  Germa^^ 
Beichstag  is  now  considering  a  general  accident-law  for  the  working:  ^ 
classes,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  pass  a  law  for  the  establishment 
large  relief  funds  for  working  people,  all  of  which  tends  to  show  tL^r^ 
the  Government  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workisr  j 
classes. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  BMIGBATION. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration  of  the  working  people  is  the  Iccr-^pi 
military  service  the  young  men  are  required  to  perform^  another  rea^^^on 
is  a  desire  and  hope  to  better  their  condition,  as  they  can  make  ^Rq^ 
little  more  than  a  living  in  their  native  country.  The  majority  of  ^4^ 
people  emigrating  from  this  district  are  farmers;  they  generally  seK^ect 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States  for  their  new  homes. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

•  / 

Ko  statistics  respecting  the  number  of  women  and  children  emploj^ed 
in  this  district  in  industrial  pursuits  being  obtainable,  I  cannot  ^iVe 
any  number,  but  can  only  state  in  which  branches  and  to  what  extent    J 
females  are  employed.  J 

A  large  number  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age^    r 
and  but  few  married  women  and  children,  are  employed  in  the  man-    i 
afacturing  ,and  mechanical  establishments,  especially  on  light  worlr,    / 
which  they  x>6rform  better  and  much  cheaper  than  male  employes.  r 

A  great  many  females  are  employed  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  book-   j 
keepers,  and  cashiers  in  retail  stores,  such  as  dry  goods,  fancy  goods,   ' 
stationery,  confectionery  and  flower  stores,  but  scarcely  any  females  are  f 
employed  in  the  wholesale  commercial  establishments  in  this  city.        i 

Ko  females  are  employed  in  Hamburg  as  Government  ofScials  and/ 
clerks,  but  there  are  at  least  300  or  400  female  teachers  in  the  public  andf 
private  schools  of  this  city ;  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpturing,  art 
cultivated  here  professionally  by  very  few  females ;  there  are  no  femaW 
chemists,  only  a  few  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  no  jonrDalistI 
a  great  many  laundresses,  a  large  number  of  music  teachers,  no  ioTeif 
ors,  no  bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  and  public  speakers  of  the  fem^ 
gender  in  this  district. 

In  the  district  of  this  consulate,  agricultural  labor  is  mostly  perfonf 
by  men  and  boys ;  during  harvest  time  some  females  are  emplojej 
the  farmers  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

There  is  no  mining  done  in  this  district. 

Besides  the  employes  mentioned  there  is  a  large  number  of  fe^ 
engaged  in  the  district  as  milliners,  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  gv 
fish-mongers,  news  dealers,  dealers  in  linen  and  white  goods,  &a 
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minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
follows: 


■Im,  mills,  &€.,  per  day 

ileawomen,  bookkeepers,  per  month 

I  (in  public  and  private  scbocls),  per  month 

MeSfPer  day 

ftchers,  per  hoar 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$0  35 

$  050 

10  71 

23  80 

11  90 

23  80 

35 

47 

23 

71 

Average. 


$0 
17 
17 


47 

25| 

85 

41 
47 


ir  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows :  In  factories,  mills,  &c.,  ten  hours 
y ;  clerks,  &c.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  teachers,  from 
sight  hours  per  day ;  laundresses  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 
employes  are  sober,  steady,  saving,  and  generally  in  good  health, 
t  of  these  employes  are  members  of  a  club  or  society,  organized 
e  mental  improvement  of  such  employes.  They  have  their  own 
realities,  where  they  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
md  debates,  and  where  they  have  good  libraries,  and  lectures  by 
d  men  are  held,  during  the  winter  season ;  in  summer  time  they 
;e  pic-nics,  &c. 

ry  precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employes;  scarcely 
cideut  occurs. 

great  majority  of  the  employes  become  members  of  a  relief  and 
al-society,  by  paying  a  small  admission  fee,  say  from  $1  to  $2,  and 
lual  subscription  of  from  $1.50  to  $5.  In  case  the  members  become 
'temporarily  disabled,  they  receive  free  medical  attendance  and 
nes,  and  during  their  illness  from  23  to  71  cents  per  day.  Some 
rers  provide  for  their  employes  when  the  latter  become  unable  to 
m  any  work,  but  these  cases  are  very  rare, 
ing  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
paid  women,  nor  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  other- 
The  employment  of  women  has  not  afTected  the  wages  of  men, 
B  general  social  and  Industrial  conditions,  as  most  of  the  work 
ned  by  women  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  men. 
great  majority  of  the  female  employes  are  unmarried;  they  have 
n  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year 
»  and  hence  receive  a  good  general  education.  The  few  married 
I  who  work  in  factories,  or  as  laundresses,  &c.,  usually  send  their 
children  during  the  day  to  a  public  kindergarten,  where  they  are 
care  of,  and  for  which  the  parents  pay  little  or  nothing,  as  those 
tions  are  partly  supported  by  the  Government  and  partly  by 


J' 


FED  States  Consulate, 
Hamburg^  August  21, 1884. 


JOniS  M.  BAILEY, 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 

» 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  Hamburg, 


OocapatloDS. 


BUILDIXO  TRADES. 


Brick -layers 

Hod-carriers 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers. 

Tenders 

Hlaters 

Koofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants.. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHUt  TBADK8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths  . 
Strikers.. 
Book -binders. 
Brick-makers. 
Brewers 


:^: 


Butchers 

Braas-fanders... 
Cabinet-makers 
Coufeotioners... 
Cijcar-makers  ... 
Coopers 


•p 

tie 


Cutlers... 
Dintillers 
l)rircrs  .. 


Drajmen  and  t«amsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  rsUwajs 


Dyers 
Engrarers 
Farriers  .. 
Gardeners. 
Hatters 


Horee-shoers. 
Jewelers 


Laborers,  porter^,  Stc 

Lithograpners 

MillwriKDts 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 


Tele)?raph  operators 

Tinsmiths , 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


Lowest. 


$4 
3 

4 
8 
7 
8 
4 
4 


88 
67 
98 
57 
14 
67 
28 
28 


8  57 
4  28 

3  42 

4  96 
4  28 


2  85 
2  85 
2  85 

2  85 

3  57 

4  28 
2  85 
4  28 
4  28 
2  85 
2  85 
4  28 
4  28 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
8  57 
2  85 
4  28 
285 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 


2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
7 
2 
2 


85 
28 
28 
85 
85 
57 
70 
57 
15 
(K) 
00 
57 
14 
85 
38 


Highest 


♦7  14 
6  71 


7 
5 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
7 
4 


14 
71 
14 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
42 
14 
28 


2  85 

3  57 
85 
28 
57 
28 
28 
00 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


28 


3  67 


Ave 


3 
3 
8 
3 


3  57 

3 

5  UO 

4 

3  57 

3 

3  57  ;   3 

3  57 

3  57 

3  57 

3  57 

5  00 

4  28 

428 

428 

428 

'\n 

5  15 

6  42 

5  70 

428 

8  66 

3  57 

285 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Foremen 

Skilled  hands  (men)  — 
Coutraon  hands  (men)  . . 
Commou  hands  (women) 

Wat<jhmen 

Eu^iue-drivers 

Stokera 


Lowest 


♦7  14 


28 
85 
14 
57 
71 
57 


Highest 


♦9 

5 
4 

3 
3 
7 
3 


53 

72 
28 
57 
57 
14 
57 


Avei 


. 


I 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 
icndpa"  we&ek  of  $ixty  hours  in  foundries^  maohine-shopSf  and  iron  works  in  Hamburg, 


Occnpaiieng. 


indt , 

tuida 

iver» 

8  of  engine-drivers 

n 

^ r 


Lowest. 

Highest 

♦7  14 

$9  52 

6  71 

7  14 

428 

5  72 

5  71 

5  71 

5  71 

7  14 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

572 

3  57 

3  57 

8  57 

3  67 

Average. 


$8  33 
6  42 


00 
71 
42 
14 
OU 
3  57 
8  57 


GLASS-WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  ofsixtg  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Hamburg. 


Occupations. 


lads  (blowers) . 
Iiands  (blowers) 
ivers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

♦7  14 

♦7  14 

671 

5  71 

428 

4  28 

'       7  14 

7  14 

428 

428 

5  71 

5  71 

4  28 

4  28 

Aversge. 


♦7  14 
5  71 


28 
14 
28 


5  71 
4  28 


SHIP-BUILDING. 

aid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  Hamburg, 


Occai»ations. 


WOOD   BHIF-BUILDIIIO. 

rs 

tante 

IBOH   BHIP-BUILDIXO. 

mds 

hands 

rs 


Lowest 

Highest 

♦7  14 

♦9  62 

6  71 

7  14 

4  28 

428 

6  71 

6  71 

4  28 

428 

7  14 

7  14 

428 

4  28 

6  71 

6  71 

7  14 

9  52 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

5  72 

6  71 

7  14 

5  71 

6  71 

7  14 

7  14 

428 

428 

7  14 

7  14 

Average. 


♦8  38 
642| 
28 
71 
28 
14^ 
28 
71 


4 

5 
4 
7 
4 

6 


8  33 
7  14 

5  00 

6  42| 
5  71 

7  14 
4  28 
7  14 
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seamen's  wages. 

WageB  paidp§r  month  to  ieamen  {officers  and  men)  in  Hamburg. 


OooniMtions. 


Lowest. 


ox   OCBAN  BTSAMBBB. 


Maaien 

First  mates 

Second  mates  .... 

Third  mates 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks    

First  engineer  ... 
Second  engineer. . 
Tliirtl  engineer.., 
Fourth  engineer. . 

Firemen , 

Stokers 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 


OH  COABT  AND  BIVBS  BTSAMSBS. 


Masters 

First  mates 

Second  mafces  . . . . 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks 

First  engineers  . . 
Second  engineers 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 


ON    SAILIMa-YSaSBLS. 


MaMtern 

First  mates 

Second  mates  . . . 

Cari>enters 

Ste  wants 

Cooks 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


$47  00 
23  80 

10  04 
14  28 
16  60 
14  28 
14  28 
66  64 
57  12 
28  56 
21  42 
13  80 

11  90 
11  90 

7  14 


35  70 
19  04 


Highest 


14 
14 
13 
13 


28 
28 
09 
09 


57  12 

28  56 

11  90 

9  52 

4  76 

29  75 

16  66 

11  90 

11  90 

11  90 

10  71 

7  14 

4  76 

$50  50 
47  00 
33  32 
17  85 
83  32 
28  56 
28  00 
90  00 
70  00 
47  60 
33  82 
15  47 
14  28 
14  28 
10  71 


«41  65 
28  80 
17  85 
17  85 
15  47 
15  47 
61  88 
32  13 
14  28 
11  90 
7  14 


41  65 
19  04 
14  28 
14  28 
14  28 
11  90 
11  90 
5  95 


27J 
14  1 

8ffS 


»e7i 

21  42 

19  0«i 
16  06i 
98 
28 
9« 


14 
14 
59 

80  9*\ 
13  Of 
10  71 

8»» 


35  t! 

»  5 

18  ^ 

13  ?! 
13  2 

^^  2 

0  St 
5  * 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

s 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females  in  H^^ 

burg. 


Oconpations. 


Book-keepers : 

Males 

Femsles... 

Salesmen 

Clerks : 

Males 

Femides... 
Cashiers: 

Males 

Females... 
MeR>iengers ... 
Errand-boys... 
Port-ers 


Lowest. 


$9  52 
5  95 
5  95 

5  95 

4  28 

9  52 

5  95 
4  28 
2  85 
4  28 


Highest 

$14  28 
952 
952 

9  62 
595 

14  28 
953 

4 
2 

4 


28 
85 
28 


7711 
Tin 

snt 
f 

11  «i 

7731 
49 

49 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
'^^gti  paid  per  fMnih  or  year  to  household  servanie  {towns  and  dties)  in  Hamburg,'^ 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$47  60 

$59  50 

7  14 

1190 

3  57 

595 

2  85 

4  76 

4  76 

7  14 

3  57 

7  14 

3  57 

4  76 

3  67 

4  76 

2  38 

3  57 

4  76 

595 

238 

428 

Ayerage. 


6  35^ 
3  38 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wagapaid  to  agrieiUtural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  state  of  Ham* 

burg. 


OccapatioD. 


Hale  farm  hands : 

Adults* .....per  month. 

BoT*' do... 

Himsrhold  ssTTanta* do... 

In  lommsr  time per  day. 

la  winter  time do... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  28 

$5  72 

1  19 

2  38 

2  14 

2  96 

71 

95 

58 

71 

Average. 


$5  00 

1  78i 

2  55 

88 
64* 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

OORPORATION  BSfPLOYlSS. 
^«  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  dty  of  Hamburg» 


Oeeapatlons. 

^•"^ 

J^Ulsss 

^  SeeoiHi.eIa8S 

J^wgen 

**«aics  on  pablie  works : 

waters 

*«ona 

Hod-carriers 

«*5knnitbs 

0«<i-fttters 

£Djn'De-driTers 

nremea * , 


Lowest 

Highest 

$14  28 

$14  28 

9  52 

11  90 

5  95 

7  14 

4  76 

4  76 

4  28 

572 

4  28 

6  72 

2  85 

4  28 

428 

4  28 

4  28 

428 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

428 

ATerage. 


$14  28 

10  71 

4  76 


5 
5 
3 

4 
4 

7 

4 


00 
00 
56| 

28 
28 
14 
28 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOTfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  monihf  of  ten  and  itoelve  hourtper  day,  to  employ^  in  Government  dt 
ments  and  offlcee— exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Hamburg. 


Oocapations. 

Lowest 

Hij 

Chi6f8  of  boxoAa 

$47  60 

39  66 
28  80 
47  60 
19  04 
10  04 
16  70 

148  75 

119  00 

47  60 

3172 

23  80 

t 

Clerkii: 

First-claM 

8fKH>1ld-€laM *. 

CMhiers 

MMfWDgere 

Porters 

/ 

WfttCl"n*n  --.-r-r-    ,-. r 

Police  department : 

Chiera  of  police - 

1 

LieatenanfB f 

1 

Sergeants 

Coraoralfr 

Policemen 

' 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Oovemwunt 

in  Hamburg, 


Oooapations. 


Inspectors  or  OTsrseers 

Street  payers : 

Stone-cntters 

Stone-setters 

Assistants , 

Common  laborers : 

Engaged  on  roads  and  promenades 

Engaged  on  gas  and  water- works . 


Lowest 

Highest 

$7  14 

$0  52 

571 
5  71 
4  28 

571 
571 
428 

428 

5  71 

428 

571 

An 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  sh&wing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (eompoeitors, 

men,  proof-readers,  #o.)y  ^*  Hamburg, 


Oconpations. 


Managers 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Stereotjmers 

Bngine^iTers 

ITIxemen .......................... 

Boys  for  making  proof-copies 

Girls  engaged  on  printing  presses 


Lowest 


$11  00 
833 
5  71 
505 
7  85 
7  85 
4  76 
2  61 
1  0$ 


Higbesl. 


$11  00 
958 

5n 

8  91 
7  85 

7  86 
4  76 
SO 

2 


A^ 
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KIEL. 


BEFOBT  BY  00N8VLAS  AGENT  8ABT0BL 


GENERAL    TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  Kiel. 


OocniMtions. 


BDILDDrO  TRXDB8. 


Cnpcnten 


lyen 


OTBEB  TBASBS. 


Backmltha 
TOtn  — 


ATerage. 

$5  24 

4  86 

5  09 

3  93 
3  64 
2  91 

Oconpations. 


Othkb  trades— Cootiiined. 


Laborers,  porters,  Ae. 

Millwrighto 

Tailors 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

Shoemakers 

Painters 

Boatswainer 

Iron-founders 


Arerage. 


$2  9e 

3  88 

3  54 

48» 

4  36 

2  91 

4  21 

4  21 

4  3^ 

MILLS. 

^<ifei  paid  per  week  of  seveHty-two  hours  in  mills  in  NeumUhler  {near  Kiel) :  Baliische 

MOklengesellsehaft. 


Oooapationa. 

Arerage. 

/ 

ATerage. 

Mili-ni ..„  ..  ., 

$8  92 
4  65 
8  92 
8  68 

Tinmen 

$4  14 

bffn^lMlrfni^Hl* 

Joiners  .....ir........a..i..r*.....T..-- 

4  07 

^■•^Vr^ 

Caipent-ers....l. 

4  59 

ffiflani 

T^orkmen  4....«...........*...r.....«.r 

8  5^ 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wagta  paid  per  week  of  skely  hours  in  foundries^  machine^hopSf  and  iron  works  in  Died^ 

rioksdorff  near  Kiel, 


Bmithm 


forsoldexiDg. 


Oconpations. 


I 


ATerage» 


$3  92 
4  14 
4  21> 
40T 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Diedrichsdorf  near  Kiel^  oonnty  of 

Sohleswig-Holstein, 


" 

Occupations. 

Average.. 

Ttlilii  i  ai iif iitiiirB  ............................................................................ 

$5  10 

Ptemt^m      « ...............................__...........................•.......•....•...• 

4  21 

Irm  ftnmdiBXB- ..............r 

4  8» 
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seamen's  "CTAaES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  io  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Kiel. 


Ooonpationg. 


Steamer,  oarryinx  in  the  BalHo  (250  tons,  dead  weight) : 

Captain 

Mate 


First  enKineei^r . . . 
Second  engineer. 
SHilora. 


Aye: 


-xo 


Firemin 

Steamer,  carrying  in  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  also  Atlantic  Ocean  (1,050 
tons,  dead  weight) : 

Captain 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Cook 


Boatman 
Sailors... 

Do 

Steward.. 
Fireman . 


U 
U 
II 


10 

91 
91 


S7 


2 
l: 

L 


46 

40 
12 

91 
71 

27 
91 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  stores  and  shops,  besides  the  chief,  there  are  generally  (rega^:M:cI- 
ing  the  importance  of  business)  two  to  six  clerks,  of  whom  the  ft^x^t 
gets,  annaally,  $485  to  $727,  and  the  other  ones  $242  to  $363. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Kiel, 


Oocapations. 


Maid-servants  per  year. 
Han-servants  per  week 


Avenge. 


$12  12to$30       -W 
4  00  to    5  W 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  hotuehold  (country)  servants  in  ike 

lages  near  Kiel, 


Occupations. 


Farming  servants,  with  board  and  lodginff 

Farming  maid-servants,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Average. 


$30  00to$45' 
20  OOto  8S» 


•  00 
.00 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Kiel, 


Occnpations. 


Gas  and  water  commission  at  Kiel: 

Foremen 

Firemen 

Workmen  

Cokes,  marriagor 

Ontside  workimen 

Fitters 

GomuiiHsion  for  surveying  the  fields  and  making  and  repairing  roads  at  Kiel  and  near  Kiel: 

Workmen— 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Commission  for  building,  Sco. : 

Workmen , 

Jfanagers  


Ave: 


M    J" 

3     ^» 
3      '79 

3  n 

4  <^ 


8  0 
850 


^~> 


sn 

4» 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


atement  $k<wing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  hUty  lioure  to  printers  in  Kiel. 

Oocupations. 

ATerage. 

$5  82 

len 

8  48 

AUGUST  SARTORI, 
Consular  Agent. 
BD  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kiely  August  21 ,  1884. 


KOVIGSBERO. 

bsport  by  consular-agent  qadeke. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

e  sabjoined  tables  I  annex  the  rates  of  average  wages  for  the 
classes  of  population,  filled  up  to  the  best  of  my  power.  It  would 
)S8ible  to  me  to  compile  materials  of  perfect  elucidation  and  to 
eport  satisfying  all  the  questions  put,  as  such  would  be  the  work 
tbs,  nor  am  I  capable  of  making  the  desired  comparisons  with 
an  conditions.  The  lower  classes  may  be  supposed  to  require 
'  to  12  cents  a  day,  and  live  generally  upon  coffee  and  potatoes, 
aes  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  if  in  abundance  and  cheap,  on  fish.  The 
)sfor  garments  might  be  estimatedat$6per  annum,  and  forhouse- 
)per  annum.  Meat  is  very  seldom  eaten,  and  only  by  the  better 
of  working  people  here  and  there. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT  WAGES. 

•ates  of  wages  have  not  greatly  varied  from  1878  j  they  may  be 
>  lo  10  per  cent,  lower. ,  As  industry  is  but  insignificantly  exist- 
iiast  Prussia  the  wages  are  rather  stationary. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

character  of  the  working  classes  in  general  is  good ;  they  are  of 
fending  nature,  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  especially  if  mar- 
lie  sense  of  economy  is  on  the  whole  but  little  developed,  and  it 
icommon  event  when  somebody  will  put  by  some  money. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE'S. 

eeling  which  prevails  between  employed  and  employer  is  almost 
tory. 

STRIKES  AND  FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

is  are  not  known  here.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase 
issaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  in  this  re- 
3  imposed  by  the  employers.  The  wages  are  paid  every  week, 
those  of  the  day- workmen ;  the  average  work-time  is  seventy- 
rs  weekly ;  the  relations  between  employed  and  employers  are^ 
y\good. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Oo-operative  societies  do  not  exist.  Accordingly  to  better  positio 
of  the  laborers,  respectively,  of  the  different  classes,  their  receipts  w 
amount  also  to  70  to  75  cento  a  day,  and  conformably  the  expenses  i 
life  to  $120  to  $150,  and  house-rent  to  about  $30  to  $40  per  auna 
Every  workingman  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  nomination  in  t 
Diet,  and  as  soon  as  he  pays  a  certain  amount  of  tax  he  is  also  cntitl 
to  elect  for  the  Landtag. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  takes  place  under  the  impression  that  people  m; 
better  their  condition.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  emigrants 
agriculture.  Female  laborers  are  now  becoming  more  in  demand, 
pecially  are  they  doing  work  in  the  tobacco  manufactories,  and  are 
the  warehouses  and  stores  for  assorting  ragsaud  translocating  flax  a 
hemp ;  also  in  shops  and  public  houses  female  laborers  are  getting  m< 
and  more  employment,  especially  as  book-keepers  and  cashiers.  1 
wages  differ  greatly,  the  lowest  may  be  20  to  25  cents  for  common  lal 
ers ;  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  in  averi 
seventy-two  hours  per  week.  The  moral  condition  may  not  be  ta: 
too  high. 

CONRAD  H.  GADERE, 

Consular  Agm 

United  States  Consular  Aoenct, 

Konigsbergj  June  19, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wage$  paid  per  wetk  of  Beventy-two  hours  in  Konigsherg. 


Oocapations. 

'  '  'I 

BUILDnfO  TBADBB. 

Briok-lftyers 

Hod-oarrien 

Mmods 

Tenders 

FhMterers ^... 

Tenders 

Sisters: 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Flnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltters 

OTHBB  TBADBB. 

Bakers , 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers ^ 

Brass  foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners ; 

Male 

Female , 

Ci£M--makers : 

Male 

Female 


Average. 

$8  90 

2  10 

4  ao 

8  60 

.420 

800 

8  00 

8  60 

2  82 

8  30 

2  62 

4  20 

4  92 

294 

2  82 

2  52 

3  60 

2  82 

8  60 

2  82 

3  60 

2  82 

466 

2  62 

3  90 

1  80 

Oooapations. 


Atoi 


OT»B  TBADB8— Continaed. 


Coopers 

Cutlers 

DistiUers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Fnrders 

Gardeners : 

Common 

Bxperienced 

Hatters *. 

Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Saddle  uid  hamess-maktts . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontjiddeof  mills).. 


Teachers  in  public  schools  receive  ftom  |260  to  S500  per  year. 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  seventy-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Konigsberg, 


Ocoapations. 

Average. 

Mm 

$3  60 

Tenders 

• 

1  80 

Cirrien - 

2  10 

EDziawre. 

5  90 

FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &C. 

^ti^foid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  foundries,  maohine-shopSf  and  iron^^works  in 

Konigsberg, 


OooapationB. 


Ayerage. 


Inn  workmen 

Teaden... 

r«ripMuatie« 

a^iMm 


$3  00 
1  80 
5  70 
0  85 


WAOES  IN  SHIP-YARDS. 
^iga  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  ship-yards — wood  sMp-Jmilding  in  Konigsberg, 


Cwpeatere 

Cmbbho  laborers 
^pprcntioee 


OconpationB. 


Average. 


14  20 

2  82 
1  50 


seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  in  Konigsberg. 


Ciptain 

Sto 

^intoigiiieer... 

Steward 

Seemd  engbieer. 

Sttman 

?ii«Tnaii 

C»p«nler 


Occupations. 


\ 


Average. 


$44 

28 
88 
17 
22 
11 
11 
16 


The  wages  paid  for  sail  and  steam  are  nearly  the  same. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Konigsberg, 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Occapations. 


Clerkii 

Apprentices. 


Average. 


$14^ 
35 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (toums  anddiies)  in  Konigsherg. 


Occnpations. 


Arer 


Cooks  (with  board) 

ChambermaidB  (with  board) , 
Servants 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {couni 

servants  in  East  Prussia. 


Ooonpations. 


Atct) 


Laborers  (without  board  and  lodgins ) 

Household  servants  (with  board  ancTlodglni;) 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paidper  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  dty  of  Konigsbtrg, 


Oocupations. 


Avsni 


Cashier... 
Secretary. 
Clerks... 


1700  to 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYjfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  GovemTnent  departments  and   offiees    exelusi\ 

tr€Ulesmen  and  laborers — in  Konigsberg, 


OcGupations. 


Art 


First  president  (with  house  rent) . . 
Second  president  (with  house  rent. 

Government  counsellors 

First  secretaries 

Second  secretarie.. 


printers'  wages. 

JBtalement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  {eompon 

pressmen f  proof-readers,  fe,)  in  Konigsberg. 


Occupations. 


Art 


Common  laborers. 

Printers 

Compositors , 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 
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LEIFSIG  AND  SAXONY. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DU  BOIS, 

Lejpsic  is  the  Saxon  tnetropolis,  and  is  as  busy  a«  a  bee.     With  the 
environs  iDcluded,  it  has  a  population  of  250,000  souls.    The  city  proper 
lias  about  165,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  150,000  Protest- 
ants, 5,000  Eoman  Catholics,  aud  3,000  Hebrews.     It  has  a  great  and 
increasing  trade  without  that  of  the  messe  season  (Leipsic  fairs),  with 
that,  it  becomes  second  ouly  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  among  the  cities 
of  the  Glerman  Empire.    It  is  the  center  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
Middle  Europe,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  passenger  trains  arrive 
and  depart  from  its  six  stations  every  day.    Last  year  2,229,114  tons  of 
merchandise  rolled  into  and  1,394,017  tons  rolled  out  of  the  city  by  rail. 
The  spirit  of  commerce  overshadows  everything  else.    Four  thousand 
bosiuess  places  give  employment  to  15,000  persons.    Four  thousand 
five  hundred  industrial  establishments  give  work  to  52,241  toilers.     It 
is  the  chief  Saxon  market  for  colonial  wares,  and  the  central  fur  market 
of  the  world.    During  some  years  as  high  as  25,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
furs  have  been  sold  in  this  market,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire annual  value  of  the  fur  production  of  the  world.    More  feathers  are 
bartered  away  here  in  a  year  than  in  any  other  place,  and  no  other  city 
in  the  world  prints  as  many  books.    There  are  at  present  523  book 
hoases  of  all  sorts,  and  about  1,499  foreign  book  firms  plaee  the  most 
of  their  stock  here,  as  it  is  the  best  commission  market  in  the  world. 
Prom  amidst  this  enterprise  and  thrift  I  have  gathered  and  tabulated 
8ome  statistics  concerniug  the  amounts  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the 
various  employes,  who  are 'helping  to  make  Leipsic  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  and  educational  centers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
These  tables  classify  the  various  employments,  aud  the  salaries  received^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest 
salaries  received,  and  also  the  average. 

Annual  salaHea  of  memhera  of  the  imperial  courU, 


Oooapation. 


SUPBBME  COURT. 


Chief  JQAtiM 


Lowest. 


HigbeBt. 


^KNtariM  (boon,  8  to  3). 


DWmCT  COURT. 


fietideBt  Judge*  . 
wiet  attorneys 


13,094  00 
971  00 


1, 885  00 


868  90 


15.950  00 
3. 574  00 
1,428  00 


2,499  00 
1,785  OO 
1,685  00 


Average. 


$3,834  00 
1,199  50 


2,092  •• 
i,'276'it 


AnmuU  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  in  the  municipal  department  of  Leipsic. 


Ocoapations. 


ffcief  mayor , 

j^Mifftaiit  mayor 

jjpoBcUmen 

^ty  clerk  (office  booiB  8  to  12,  and  2  to  6) . 

Mttaot  clerk 

^k«.flmc]aas 

i^ka,  aecond  claas 

«Ivka»  tbird  daas 


Loweet. 


$1,428  00 


fl4  00 
99  80 
357  00 


Highest. 


$3. 570  00 

2,856  00 

1,904  00 

1, 190  00 

962  00 

999  60 

642  60 

571  20 


Ayeraga. 


$1,666  0$ 


956  80 
580  12 
47«^ 
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Annual  salaries  of  officers  and  employ^,  ^e. — Continued. 


Occnpations. 


ABCHIVBB. 


SaperintesdeDt . 

ABsistant 

Kef^ster 

Assistant 


TBBASURBB*8  OFFICE. 


Treasurer . . . 
Book>keeper. 
Seceivers . . . 
Clerks 


COLUECTOB'B  OFFICB. 


Collector . . . 
Assistants.. 
Messengers 


CITT  KBQIBTBAB'B    OFFICE. 


Registrar... 
Assistants. . 

Clerks 

Messengers. 


BUBBAU    OF    STATISTICS. 


Chief  of  bureau. 

Registrar 

Clerk 


ABCHTTBCT'S  OFFICB. 


Chief  architect 

Inspector 

Clerks i. 


PUBUC  WOBKB. 


Chief  engineer 
Assistant 


POLICE  DBABTHBMT. 


Chief  of  police 

Police  commissioners 

Secretary 

Cashier 

Clerks 

Captain  of  police 

Lieutenant  of  police 

Sergeant  of  police 

Corporals 

Policemen  of  the  first  class... 
Policemen  of  the  second  class. 
Policemen  of  the  third  class  . . 
Policeman  of  the  fourth  class. 


FTBB  DBFABTMBMT. 


Chief  (house  free) 

Third  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Firemen 

(Allowance  per  year  for  clothing  and  equipments :  To  chief,  $47.00 ; 
first  and  second  assistants,  $47.00 ;  firemen,  each,  $23.80.) 

FOBBBTRT. 


Chief  forester  (house  free) 

Assistants 

(Yearly  allowance  for  clothing,  each,  $21.42.) 

PTOITE  BBBAKBBS. 

(For  breaking  stone  for  macadamized  roads  per  cubic  meter,  30  cents; 
building  stones,  per  cubic  meter,  55  cents ;  filling  stone,  per  cubic 
meter,  36  cents ;  paving  stones,  Belgian  blocks^  per  cubic  meter,  55 
cents.) 
Common  day  laborer  (work  hours  usually  12  hours  per  diem)  per  day.. 


Lowest. 


$042  00 
321  30 


428  40 
288  00 


018  80 
428  40 
261  80 


$428  40 


571  20 


828  44 


880  80 


238  00 


$214  20 


47 


Highest. 


$737  80 
642  60 
470  00 
281  80 


1,100  00 
714  00 
856  80 
428  40 


1,071  00 
738  04 
340  84 


856  80 

714  00 
476  00 
273  70 


1,071  00 
857  00 
285  00 


$1,785  00 
856  80 
.  470  00 


1.428  00 
952  00 


1,960  64 
856  80 
690  20 
642  60 
571  20 
928  20  ! 
654  50 
428  40 
357  00 
299  88 
285  60 
27132 
261  80 


856  80 
428  40 
357  00 
333  20 


$535  50 
238  00 


71 


$787  80 
874  85 


533  97 


080  40 
458  29 
287  7S 


$4S2» 


TUN 


4»«1 


401  a 


26513 


I21I1I 


L 
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Annual  $alariea  o/offieera  and  employ^,  ^c. — Continaed. 


OooaiMitioiifl. 

liowestb 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

WATBK  W0BK8. 

$1,285  20 
714  00 

^1-  »ni\  cMhtor 

$250  00 

$32180 

285  60 

ibanic 

464  10 

8A7  00 

278  46 

QAB  WOBKB. 

1,285  20 
714  00 

IT ,. 

471  20 

250  00 
220  10 

285  60 
250  00 

267  80 

t. .......... 

239  10 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OP  LEIPSIC. 


mmanity  of  past  or  present  times  has  been  or  is  so  blessed  with 
mal  facilities  as  is  the  city  of  Leipsic  to-day.  A  university,  rich 
sperience  of  nearly  five  centuries,  and  now  foremost  among  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  is  located  here.  Its  wealth 
lous,  its  professors  renowned,  its  tendencies  are  liberal,  and  its 
ity  is  world-wide.  Over  22,000,000  marks  stand  credited  to 
unt  in  the  shape  of  legacies,  and  it  owns  block  after  block  of 
iness  establishments  in  the  heart  of  the  same  metropolis.  It  is 
d  this  year  by  3,433  students,  whose  mental  wants  are  adminis- 

by  220  professors  and  assistants.  Among  this  large  number 
ints  there  are  53  from  the  United  States  who  are  studying :  the- 
jnrisprudence  2,  natural  science  7,  philosophy  10,  philology  12, 
bhematics  1. 

imoos  gymnasia,  the  Thomaschule  and  Nicolaischule,  come  next 
niversity  in  importance,  and  are  attended  by  2,000  students, 
igh  school  for  girls  has  on  its  rolls  for  the  present  year  500 
I ;  the  commercial  school  440  students,  and  the  industrial  school 
ils. 

3  public  schools  there  are  two  classes ;  the  first  affording  a  few 
id  studies  not  permitted  in  the  second.  The  first  class  has  7  hand- 
d  commodious  buildings,  containing  317  rooms.  Eight  thousand 
idred  aud  forty-six  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  last 
?he  second  class  has  8  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  con- 
319  rooms,  which  accommodated  9,571  pupils  of  both  sexes  last 
iiighteen  directors  are  in  charge  of  these  schools,  and  they  are 

by  336  teachers. 

ipnservatory  of  music  was  attended  by  450  scholars  last  year, 
lom  were  from  the  United  States. 

from  these  there  are  18  special  and  private  schools,  which  are 
Attended. 

ible  which  follows  gives  the  lowest  and  highest  salaries  received 
lirectors,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  also  an  average  of  the 
salaries. 


A— LAB- 


-26 
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Salariea  received  by  the  different  persona  employed  in  the  educational  department  o/Le% 


Occupations. 


OTMNABIUM. 

Hector,  per  annam,  with  $2.60  honBO  rest 

Profeasors 

Assistants 

(School  fee  per  annnm:  Home  pnpils,  $21.42;  pupils  from  foreign 
lands,  $82.13.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Director,  per  annnm,  with  $2.60  for  house  rent. 

Professors 

Teachers 

Assistant  teachers 


INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL. 


Director,  imp  annum 

Professors 

(ISohool  fee,  per  annum:  Day  school, $9.62;  night  school,  $4.76.) 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Diiectors,  per  annuAi,  with  $240.90  iMr  annum  for  house  rent 
Teachers,  per  annum 


Lowest. 


Highest.  I  Arer 


$476  00  $1.142  40 


476  00 


428  40 


856  80 

392  70 


0S2  00 


856  80 


1,071  00 
785  40 


$t43 
7C 

42 


1,142 
714 
451 


6N 


K6 
4M 


INCREASED  PRODUCT  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
the  trading  and  indastrial  classes  of  Saxony.  This  amelioration  may  1 
traced,  not  so  mach  to  the  advance  in  wages  as  to  the  increase  in  o 
portunity  and  time  of  employment.  Since  the  year  above  mention( 
there  has  been  an  enormoas  increase  in  the  production  of  all  kinds 
manufactured  articles,  and  this  enlarged  production  has  naturally  givi 
employment  to  artisans  and  laborers  in  proportion  to  the  increment  ' 
1878  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  amounted 
only  $1,568,789.43.  In  1883  they  amounted  to  $4,235,379.38,  making  i 
increase  of  $2,666,589.95. 

Five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  competition  of  the  Am< 
can  imports,  German  capital  refused  to  venture  into  industrial  channe 
but  rather  inclined  towards  the  American  securities.  Many  factori 
became  slothful  or  silent,  and  the  music  of  their  machinery,  in  mai 
instances,  practically  ceased.  The  manufacturers  began  to  feel  tb 
they  had  completed  their  harvest  in  the  United  States,  and  eagei 
sought  after  other  commercial  channels.  But  the  past  three  years  b 
worked  a  significant  change.  Now  the  mills  that  were  silent  in  18 
are  running,  many  of  them  on  full  tinie,  some  of  them  night  and  da 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  molded  into  form  and  prodigious  activit 

HOVir  SAXON  WORKMEN  LIVE. 


This  condition  of  things,  with  a  slight)  increase  of  wages,  has  mate 
ally  improved  the  workman's  position  in  the  struggle  for  existeni 
which  is  really  desperate  throughout  all  Europe  to-day.  But  this  i 
proved  condition  afibrds  him  only  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  an 
looking  into  the  future,  he  sees  for  himself  and  his  children  a  '^handt 
mouth"  exitttence,  with  Itlack  bread  and  coft'ee  for  breakfast^  blai 
bread,  fat,  and  potatoes,  with  soup,  for  dinner;  black  bread,  cheese,  ai 
beer  for  supper,  all  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  eleven  hours  of  daily  U 
as  a  necessity  to  s^.^nre  this  meager  maintenance. 
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'his  18  a  picture  of  the  average  workman.  There  are  some  who  live 
ter  and  there  are  others  who  fare  worse.  I  met  one  of  the  former 
iutij  who  kindly  gave  me  an  insight  into  his  home  life.  He  was  a 
ner,  a  robust,  intelligent,  good-natured  man,  who  kept  his  eyes  ttirued 
ard  the  bright  side  of  life's  picture  as  much  as  possible.  During  the 
versation  I  asked  him  what  was  the  condition  of  his  fellow-workers, 
.  he  replied,  "Oh,  we  all  have  to  dig  to  make  both  ends  meet.'' 

ow  are  yon  personally  sitiiated  f — I  am  better  situated  than  most  of  my  comrades 

OQj^ht  not  to  complin ;  I  have  only  a  wife,  and  she  earns  now  and  then  something 

leedle-work,  but  some  of  my  comrades  have  invalid  wives  and  several  children^ 

B  ones,  too  yoane  to  earn  anything.    They  can't  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  Satur- 

night  at  15  marks  per  week,*  and  it  makes  them  sullen,  and  sometimes  desperate. 

rn  17  marks  per  week  i^nd  my  wife  sometimes  earns  5  or  6  marks  more. 

10  yon  live  on  that  amount  comfortably  t — Yes;  as  long  as  my  wife  earns  a  little 

a  we  get  on  fairly  well. 

hat  if  your  wife's  income  should  fail,  how  would  you  fare  f — Well,  that  has  often 

ined ;  we  simply  drop  the  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black  bread,  fat, 

potatoes. 

are  you  an  idea  of  what  your  weekly  expenses  are  f — Oh,  yes ;  they  are  not  so  great 

what  we  can  account  for  them ;  they  cover  the  17  marks  without  leaving  any 

pn. 

raid  yon  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  how  you  spend  yoilr  weekly  wages  f — I  can 

0  very  nearly,  as  we  keep  an  expense  account,  which  is  balanced  every  week, 
local  taxes  amount  to  about  32  pfennige  (8  cents)  per  week.  The  balance  of  th& 
Bnees  average  per  week  about  as  follows:  House  rent,  88  cents;  clothing,  70 cents; 
ie,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  4H  cents ;  cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer,, 
rats;  black  bread,  34  cents ;  meat  (twice  a  week),  30  cents ;  fire,  24  cents ;  light 
Qts ;  taxes  (local),  8  cents ;  total,  $4.33.  Wages  received  per  week,  $4.04.  In 
!,  29  cents  (1.28  marks),     n 

it  by  this  account  yoa  are  1.28  marks  in  debt ;  how  do  you  meet  this  discrep* 
r  T~-As  I  said  before,  sir,  we  drop  meat,  beans,  and  butter  and  stick  to  black  bread,, 
and  potatoes. 

"bat  Kind  of  a  house  are  yon  able  to  rent  for  3.52  marks  (88  cents)  per  week  f — I 
•  two  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  one  room  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  is  our  mis* 
ineoas  room,  used  for  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping. 

ow  many  families  live  in  the  same  house  f — There  are  eight  families,  including 
one  living  in  the  cellar;  altogether  there  are  thirty-two  persons  living  in  the 
te,  and  the  weekly  rent  of  the  entire  place  amounts  to  about  40  marks  ($9.52). 
re  yon  able  to  save  anything  for  old  age  t — You  see  by  my  statement  tnat  unless 
wife  earns  something  I  am  in  debt  every  week  about  1.28  marks.  If  she  does  earn 
thing  we  spend  the  extra  earnings  in  buying  meat,  butter,  and  other  luxuries, 
sit;  the  thought  of  saving  anything  fur  old  age  is  not  nursed.  A  man  with  a 
ily,  who  receives  but  17  marks  a  week  (and  that  is  good  pay)  never  has  much  time 
biok  of  the  future;  his  thoughts  are  fastened  on  the  present,  with  a  constant 
ietv  as  to  how  he  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among  the  majority  of  my  comrades 
a  fact  that  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  and,  conse- 
Qtly,  the  wife  and  elder  children,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  contribute  their  share 
!ie  daily  support. 

•his  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  dailj  life  of  the  average  European 
san,  and  in  it  are  wrapped  up,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mysteries  of  lively 
gration  and  socialistic  tendencies.  The  free  and  independent  feel- 
which  characterizes  the  American  artisan  is  not  to  be  seen  between 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  tip  of  the  Italian  boot,  and  his  social  position 
»r  lower;  it  is  almost  nothing.  His  relation  to  his  employer  is,  in 
iy  cases,  very  unsatisfactory.  He  usually  displays  a  friendly  and 
ing  feeling  in  the  presence  of  his  employer,  but  his  real  sentiments, 
hey  are  revealed  to  his  fellow  workmen,  are  mingled  with  dissatis- 
ion  and  discontent. 

HABITS  OP  THE  SAXON  WORKMEN. 

lie  Saxon  artisans,  on  the  whole,  are  industrious,  economical,  and 
irly  men.    Among  the  youthful  members  of  the  general  trades  there 

1  excess  of  beer  drinking.    Brandy,  gin,  and  rum,  however,  t\io\io\i. 
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they  are  Qheap  and  nasty,  are  seldom  nsed.  Drunkeness  exists  to  son 
degree,  bat  it  is  not  the  violent,  blear-eyed,  and  brntal  inebriety  of  tl 
gin  bibler,  bat  rather  the  soporific  intoxication  of  the  beer  consame 
The  children  and  wife  may  want  for  as  much  bread  under  tiiis  beei 
drinking  system,  and  perhaps  may  want  for  more,  but  they  escape  maD, 
of  the  brutal  scenes  which  characterize  the  gin-tippling  communities. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  work  hours  of  the  Saxon  workmen  usually  begin  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  end  at  7  o'clock  at  night.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
black  bread  at  9  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  mid-day,  and  half  an 
hour  for  vespers.  The  evening  meal,  of  black  bread,  fat,  and  beer,  is 
taken  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

These  long  hours  are  objected  to  very  often  and  strikes  occur,  bnt  it 
is  very  seldom  in  this  country  that  the  strikers  succeed.  The  material 
elements  of  success  in  the  American  strikes  are  the  reserved  fdnds. 
The  '^  hand-to-mouth"  existence  here  does  not  admit  of  robust  reserved 
funds.  Hungry  stomachs  make  willing  hands,  and  indigent  labor  be- 
comes lamb-like  and  yielding.  The  weavers  of  Greiz,  a  neighboring 
town,  struck  some  time  ago,  and  ver^*^  soon  the  want  of  bread  sent  them 
sullenly  back  to  their  looms.  The  masons  of  Leipsic  are  now  on  a  strike. 
They  demand  an  increase  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  hour  and  a  de- 
crease of  one  hour  per  day.  The  present  wage  is  30  pfennige  (7^ cents) 
per  hour,  witn  eleven  working  hours  per  diem.  The  strikers  in  some 
biases  have  compromised  on  33  pfennige  per  hour,  but  continue  to  work 
•eleven  hours  per  diem.  The  strike  has  been  universal  in  this  district 
Those  who  have  resumed  work  are  sullenly  threatened  by  other  strikers, 
but  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  police  stays  the  hand  of  violence. 

The  wages  are  usually  paid  every  Saturday  evening.  Some  em- 
ployers, however,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  wages  every  Fri- 
day evening,  in  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  fit)m  indulging  in  exces- 
sive beeringj  to  which  they  are  more  inclined  on  Saturday  night,  as  the 
following  day  is  one  of  rest.  This  plan  has  proven  of  great  benefit,  inas- 
much, as  by  its  adoption,  the  married  man  is  more  liable  to  deposit  his 
entire  wages  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  conforming  to  the  system  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  a  recently  deceased  and  famous  member  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  tradesmen  and  operatives  ahke, 
and  are  consequently  extended,  not  only  over  Germany,  but  the  sy8t«D 
has  become  very  popular  in  German- Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  labor  element  access  to  capital  b) 
making  labor  itself  the  foundation  of  credit.  It  started  with  the  idef 
that  proper  association  will  create  credit,  and  the  idea  proved  correct 
While  an  individual  artisan  cannot  obtain  credit  often,  at  least,  this  plan 
proved  that  an  association  of  artisans  could  do  so,  and  that  such  tfi 
association,  converting  itself  in  turn  into  a  lender,  may  obtain  the  mint- 
mum  of  risk  and  maximum  of  security  in  its  transactions,  by  confiniu; 
its  loans  to  its  own  members.  A  very  great  diminution  of  risk  is  ob- 
tained by  making  the  members  of  the  association  liable  for  its  entire 
debts,  and  the  whole  association  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  member,  i 
This  principle  of  mutual  liability  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  sdccetf  I 
of  this  now  popular  and  wide-spread  system. 
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One  example  of  the  success  of  an  association  founded  upon  these 
rholesome  principles  is  all  that  can  be  ^iven  in  a  report  such  as  this, 
od  for  this  example  the  ^^  Grenerbebank  "  of  Gera  is  taken.  Through 
he  kindness  of  the  United  States  consular  agent,  Mr.  Charles  ^Neuer, 
I  that  busy  town,  I  learn  that  this  bank  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
ioD,  and  has  paid  regularly  to  its  members,  since  1865,  a  dividend  of 
iper  cent.  While  its  reserve  amounted,  in  1865,  to  only  $2,551,  the 
amount  in  reserve  has  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $26,118.  In  1882 
lie  deposits  amounted  to  $15,819.75,  and  in  1883  the  amount  deposited 
m  $33,120.66,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $17,300.91.  The 
vhole  sum  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  1883  was  $941,848.30. 
Ibe  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  is  3^  per  cent. ;  on  loans,  5  per  cent,  per 
umam. 

Oo^operative  stores  exist  throughout  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia  they 
ue  popular,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  prosperous.  Here  they  are 
sot  as  prosperous  as  they  once  were.  There  is  a  constant  agitation 
going  on  in  favor  of  state  help,  and  consequently  against  self-help ;  this 
policy,  with  the  large  competition  that  exists,  enables  the  working 
classes  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  prices  from  the 
legular  business  sources.  General  trade  has  not  been  visibly  affected 
by  the  existence  of  the  co-operative  societies,  but  the  local  trade  has 
been  affected,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  forced  into  a  lively  competition, 
which  means  smaller  profits  and  reduction  of  demand. . 

SAFETY  OP  bmploy:6s. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  mills  and  factories  is  cared  for  with  con- 
aderable  zeal.  Specially  authorized  inspectors,  with  full  police  powers, 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  this  important  interest.  Annual  reports 
ue  made  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  and  German  Parliament. 
Indemnification  in  accorded  in  accidents  when  the  director  or  manager 
of  the  factory  is  to  blame.  Injured  employes  receive  costs  for  medical 
treatment,  and  are  indemnified  for  pecuniary  losses,  or  permanent  injury 
by  the  employer.  In  case  of  death  the  employer  pays  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and,  as  to  additional  compensation  to  the  family,  that  is  left  to 
thejadicial  authorities,  who  usually  take  pride  in  securing  justice. 

PHYSICAL  AJH)  MORAL  WELL-BEING  OF  EMPLOYES. 

As  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  employes  the  majority 
•femployers  concern  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  in  reality  the 
"great  chase  era,"  and  every  one  seems  to  be  hunting  for  the  almighty 
mark.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  employers  in 
Baxony  who  spend  a  fair  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  in  ameliorating 
fte  condition  of  those  whom  they  employ  by  building  well  ventilated 
hnement  homes,  which  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
■oney  invested.  There  is  an  air  of  contentment,  cleanliness,  and  pros- 
perity about  such  an  establishment,  which  says  in  most  visible  terms, 
"it  pays."  The  prevailing  motto,  however,  seems  to  be, "  Get  the  largest 
iQioant  of  work  done  at  the  lowest  wages  possible." 

• 

TAXES. 

^Taxes  which  burden  the  artisan  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
le  first  is  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income.    An  annual 
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iDCome  of  $100  pays  $1.70  per  year;  of  $150,  $2.85;  of  $200,  $8.57;  oi 
$250,  $11.42 ;  of  $300,  $14.28;  of  $350,  $L7.15.  A  carpenter  who  earnc 
$350  per  anuiim  pays  $17.15  of  it  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  during  the  past  two  years  has  considerably  deereajsed. 
One  cause  for  this  rests  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Saxon  indns. 
tries.    While  the  United  States  is  losing  by  this  decrement  in  emigra^ 
tion  the  Saxon  people  are  gaining  by  increased  exports.    Last  year  this 
little  kingdom,  whose  area  would  be  only  a  speck  on  the  surface  of 
Texas,  sent  to  'the  United  States  direct  over  $15,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports.   Two  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Plauen  sent  227  kilograms  of  eiu* 
broideries  to  the  United  States.    Last  year  this  same  town  sent  o?er 
14,000  kilograms  of  em  broideries  to  our  markets,  and  to-day  has  an  actire 
demand.    This  significant  betterment  of  the  industrial  interests  here, 
and  the  constant  publication  in  the  German  journals  of  reports  unfavor- 
able to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decrease  in  the, number  of  emigrants  from  this  district.    Many 
of  America's  best  artisans  have  been  culled  from  the  Saxon  mills.  A 
large  number  of  the  emigrants  are,  however,  from  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Kingdom. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

The  workwoman  of  Saxony  cannot  be  oongratulated  upon  her  lot  in 
life.  She  is  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  paid.  Her  star  isan 
unlucky  one;  her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better.  It  ought  to  have 
been  better,  because  she  is  good-natured,  economical,  industrious,  and 
willing,  and  these  are  parts  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  desenr- 
lug  human.  But  the  merits  of  the  Saxon  workwoman  are  seldom  re- 
warded, in  a  material  way  at  least.  She  is  sometimes  compelled  totoQ 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  what  seems  an  exceedingly  small  pittance.  From 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  7  at  night  she  works  at  the 
loom,  and  when  Saturday  evening  comes,  after  having  toiled  for  sixty- 
six  hours  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  mill,  she  brings  to  her  atUc 
home,  as  the  reward  of  her  industry,  the  sum  of  $1.68,  which  is  28  cento 
for  eleven  hours  of  labor,  or  2J  cents  for  every  hour  of  toil.  This  is  a 
fair  minimum  ;  a  smaller  minimum  than  2^  cents  an  hour  for  child  labor 
would  require  a  search-warrant.  This  all  means  poor  food,  poor  clothes, 
a  miserable  home,  and  a  hopeless  future  of  toil. 

The  average  wage  received  by  the  workwomen  in  the  factories  of  ■, 
this  district  is  $2.38  per  week,  or  39§  cents  per  day,  or  about  3J  cents  i 
per  hour.  The  maximum  wage  is  $3.67  i)er  week,  or  bl^  cents  per  day,  \ 
or  about  4J  cents  per  hour.  \ 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  prevalent  system  of 
compulsory  education,  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  are  not  employed  in  the  ) 
mills  and  factories.    Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  can  I 
only  be  employed  six  hours  per  diem.    These  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
gin work  before  5 J  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  to  continue  work  alter  half-past  S 
p.  m. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  naturally  depresses  the  price  of  labor  wherever  the  sys- 
tem is  introduced,  just  the  same  as  surplus  supply  reduces  market 
values,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Saxony  could  not  compete  with  other  conn- 
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I  some  of  her  industries  if  she  should  lose  her  female  help  in  the 
es,  to  whom  are  paid  a  very  small  average  compared  to  the  wages 
workmen. 

state  of  education  among  the  child-laborers  and  women-laborers 

district  compares  well  with  the  most  favored  of  provinces  in  this 

t,  owing  to  the  splendid  school  facilities  and  the  compulsory  sys- 

fire  danger,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  factories,  is 
eat.  Most  of  the  mills  are  constructed  upon  the  so-called  '^  shed'' 
I,  one  story  high,  with  ample  exits  for  escape.  They  are  con- 
^d  of  solid  and  incombustible  material,  and  are  regularly  sub- 
to  careful  inspection.  In  some  are  to  be  found  fire  extinguishers, 
lany  of  the  industrial  districts  are  established  the 

ERANKENGASSE. 


I 


ELTankencasse  has  for  its  aim  the  support  of  the  sick  and  disabled 

ives.    It  is  in  reality  a  self-help,  although  it  is  based  upon  the  i 

lat  the  employer  is  bound  to  afford  some  relief  to  those  who  be-  i 

11,  or  are  disabled  in  his  service.    The  employer  and  employ^  con- 

)  weekly  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  wages  received,  from  which  the  \ 

nd  disabled  workmen  receive  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  in 

m  to  one-hall*  of  the  average  weekly  wage  during  thirteen  weeks' 

SAXON  ECONOlity. 

saving  tendency  among  that  class  of  the  Saxon  people  who  can 
marked  and  worthy  of  praise,  but  this  class  does  not  include 
>f  the  laboring  element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  1850 
rings  banks  of  the  Kingdom  registered  one  bank  book  for  every 
'  |)ersons  of  the  entire  population.  This  number  has  increased 
cent,  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  average  accounts  have 
rom  $35.46  to  $88.53.  With  this  increment  is  also  to  be  noted 
rease  in  the  use  of  fresh  meats,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
•8,  which  is  now  recorded  as  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 

SAXON  MORALITY. 

[le  moral  condition  of  the  people  one  cannot  speak  in  such  praise- 
r  terms,  because  recently  published  and  authenticated  statistics 
that  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  punished  last  year  * 
criminal  courts  of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  average  throughout 
rman  Empire  was  only  6^  per  cent.  Out  of  every  336  criminals 
ire  females  and  44  were  children.  This  result  is  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  Saxony  in  the  matter  of  culture  and  intelligence  | 

unquestionably  pre-eminent  among  the  Governments  which  con- 
the  Germanic  Empire. 

GENERAL  RATES  OP  WAGES.  \ 

following  tables  of  statistics  concerning  the  wages  and  work 
>f  this  industrious  and  enterprising  people  have  been  prepared 
ire.    In  Leipsic  there  are  11,600  males  and  5,400  females  em-  ! 
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ployed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  alone,  and  from  among  t 
many  of  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 


GENERAL   TRADES. 
The  wages  received  by  general  trades  in  Leipsie. 


OocnpatioDB. 


Brewers  (with  board  andlodsing  iDcladed) per  month. 

Brewers  (without  board  and  lodging) , do... 

(Work  hours  nncertain.) 

Butchers  (including  board  and  lodging) per  week. 

Bakers  (board  and  lodging  included) ;  work  hours  uncertain) do. . . 

Bram-fonnders  (tl  hours  per  daj) do. . . 

Bricklayers  (II  bon rs  per  day ) per  hour. 

(They  are  now  on  a  strike,  demanding  an  increase  ner  hour  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  and  decrease  of  time  1  hour  per  day.) 

Blacksmiths  (11  hoars  per  day) per  week. 

Carpenters  (U  hoars  per  day) per  hoar. 

Coopers.  (II  hours  per  day) per  week. 

Cabinet-makers  (11  nonrsper  day) do 

Dyers  (11  hoars  per  day) do... 

Distillers  (if  nnmarried,  board  and  lodging  included) do — 

Gardeners  (12  hours  per  day,  summer  season) do. . . 

Oas-fitters  (11  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

Gas-fitter's  assistants  (11  hoars  per  day) do 

Gas-fltters  (job  work)  (11  hours  per  day.) do 

Glaziers  (11  hours  per  day)  do 

Hod-carriers  (11  hours  per  day) do 

Masons  (11  hours  per  day) do... 

Tenders  (11  hours  per  day) do 

Plumbers per  hoar., 

Potters  (11  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

Painters  (11  hours  per  day) do  .. 

Boofers  and  nlaters per  hour . . 

Saddlers  (11  hoars  per  daT) per  week. 

Tinsmiths  (11  hours  per  day)  do... 

(In  Job  work,  the  tinamith  makes  about  $6.18  a  week.) 
Tailors  (work  hoars ancertain) per  week.. 

(Much  of  the  tailoring  is  done  by  piece-work.) 

Telegraph  operators  (if  hours  per  day) do 

Locomotive-drivers  (hours  uncertain) per  month . . 

Firemen  (time  nncertain) a do... 

Cleaners  (hours  uncertain) X.  .per  week. 

TBAMWAT8. 


Drivers  (14  hours  per  day) per  month.. 

Condnotors  (14  hours  per  day) do 

Xngravers  (9  te  10  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

lithographers  (9  hours  per  day) do 

(Leipsic  is  famous  for  its  Lithographic  art  work.) 


Lowest. 


$14  28 
19  04 

1  42 

95 

404 


4  28 


4 

3 
2 
1 


2 

4 
4 
2 
4 
3 

2 

4 

3 
4 


04 
57 
52 
42 
3  57 
3  57 
85 
70 
28 
38 
88 
57 

5i 
85 
28 

«4 
57 
04 


4  28 

4  00 
35  70 
21  42 

3  80 


2  85 

3  57 


Highest 


$20  23 
34  51 

4  76 

3  33 

4  76 


5  47 


99 
14 
88 

85 
76 
47 
80 
14 
99 
57 


620 


H 
28 
76 

8 
99 
76 


856 

4  71 
64  26 
28  56 

4  76 


7  14 
14  28 


ATI 


II 
2 


41 

tl 


1 


FACTORY  WAGES. 
Wages  received  per  week  hy  factory  hands  in  the  consular  district  of  Leipsie. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  32 

^      3  00 

7  20 

4  32 

8  28 

2  88 
1  92 
1  80 

7  20 
4  08 
1  80 

Avenge. 

$3  60 
238 
6  00 

336 

1  86 

2  76 
1  80 
1  68 

600 

3  60 
1  68 

HoQT 

Ub 
peri 

Weavers: 

Men 

$2  88 

1  68 
4  80 

2  88 

1  68 

2  52 
1  68 
1  56 

4  80 

3  36 
1  56 

Women 

Overseer 

Worsted-yarn  mills : 

Men 

Women 

Dye  houses : 

Journeymen 

Female  hands 

Apprentices 

Finishing  works : 

Finishers 

Assistants 

Apprentices 
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Wages  received  per  week  by  factory  handSf  cfo. — Continaed. 


Oconpations. 


AoMrtMU  factories: 

Joarneymen 

Joioen 

Toners 

Apprentioes 

Cmldreii 

Cinet  factories : 
KtQ ............ 


WoSMJll  ................... 

Inn  foDodries : 

•Toarneymeo 1 

TarDere 

Fooodera 

Taaoeries: 

JoonieyiDeii 

Tinners 

Breweries: 

Joaraeymen 

Brewers 

Cliiiiaware  factories: 

Jonmeymen 

Painters 

Female  hands 

Hone-hair  spinning  factories : 

Jonrneymen .............. . 

Spinners 

Femalehands 

Glove  factories: 

Tanners , 

Drere.., 

GloTers 


Tabacco  mills: 

•  onrneyroen  - . 

Twigtera 

Female  hands. 

Children 

-,  Appientices. . 
FkwTttilhi: 

Jonrnevmen .. 
Miller. 


Lowest. 


Hftt  ftetory : 

^Journeymen. 

Fnnler: 

Journeymen. 


$2  76 

3  36 

4  80 
96 
36 

2  88 
1  46 


8  60 
3  60 


3  60 

2  88 

4  32 


Highest. 


2 
4 
] 


64 
32 
44 


264 
3  60 
1  68 


3 
2 
2 


60 
40 

88 
48 


3  84 
1  56 


72 

2  76 

3  60 

3  54 

4  26 


$8 
4 
7 
2 


3 
1 


12 
32 
20 
16 
60 

84 
92 


4 

4 


32 
32 


4  32 


3 
5 

2 
5 
1 


60 
76 

88 
76 
80 


2  88 
4  32 

1  92 

4  32 

3  36 

4  80 

2  40 


4  80 

1  80 


1  08 

3  00 

4  32 

9  28 
6  70 


Average. 

$2  88 
3  60 
5  76 
1  44 

48 

8  86 
1  60 

1  68 
384 
3  84 

3  36 
3  84 

336 
4  80 

2  76 
4  80 
1  68 

2  76 

3  84 
1  80 

3  84 

2  88 

3  60 
1  80 

2  88 

4  32 

1  68 

42 

96 

2  88 
8  84 

627 

4  98 

Honrs  of 

labor 
per  day. 


11 
11 


PBINTEBS  AND  PEINTING-OPPIOES. 


Printing-office  wagee  in  Leipeic, 


Occupations. 


ices  serve  fonr  and  a  half  years.    The  first  year  they  receive 
I^week,  71  cents;  the  second  year,  95 cents;  the  third  year,  $1.19; 

.*na  the  fourth  year.  $1.42 per  week.. 

^positors  receive  from  $3.11  to  $7.14,  aocord^g  to  the  work  that  is 

J'^ per  week.. 

flomnaeitors  employed  in  "  setting  "  difficult  works,  such  as  Hebrew 
loa  Sanscrit,  receive  higher  wazes.    Tlie  amount  depends  upon 
^unngements  made  with  the  pabusber.) 

J5yien  per  week.. 

'^waders do 

(Special  proof-readers,  engaged  on  difficult  works,  receive  higher 
n   *>gM>    The  amount  depends  upon  the  matter  read.) 

JjMopQsttors  (music  notes) per  week . . 

J[ane*note  engravers  (on  zinc  plates) do 

neMMOMl: 

Hand  press do 

Steam  press do 

8o»k-bindeni: 

Common  workmen do.... 

filters  (work  honrs,  eleven  per  diem) 


Lowest. 


$0  71 
5  11 


6  11 
5  95 


Highest 


3  57 
5  95 


$1  42 

7  14 


7  14 

8  56 


4  76 
8  83 


Average. 


$1  07 
6  13 


6  13 

7  26 


6  18 
522 

3  80 
528 

4  16 
6  9« 
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Wages  received  in  a  type  foundry  in  Leipsic, 


«  OccnpatioDB. 


Ifold-makera  (10  hours  per  day) per  week. 

Casters  (10  hours  per  day) do... 

Finishers  (10  hoars  per  day) do... 

Rubbers,  girls  (10  hours  per  day) do... 

fireakers,  girls  (10  hours  per  day) do... 

Setters. ^rls  (10  hours  per  day) ) do... 

Apprentices : 

First  two  years per  week. 

Last  two  of  the  tour  years'  apprenticeship  ..*. do... 

Enffravers  (lOhoursper day ) '. do... 

Titters  per  matrix,  1. 30  M.  =  (31  centii)  averagea do... 


Lowest. 


15 
4 
6 
1 


95 
76 
95 
19 
71 
42 


Highest 


|7  14 

7  14 

8  33 
2  85 
1  19 
1  90 


ATtt 


a 

89 

a 
a 

8S 
00 

07 
43 

28 
33 


AaRIOULTURAL  WAGES. 
Agricultural  wages  in  the  district  of  Leipsic. 


Occupations. 


The&rm  manager  or  inspector* per  annum.. 

Foreman  of  the  fleld-Iiands* do 

Fifld-hands* do.... 

Principal  female  servant* - do 

Com mon  female  servant* do.... 

Girl  or  boy  servant* do  — 

(The  common  servants  all  expect  and  always  receive  Christmas  pres- 
ents from  their  employers.) 

During  harvest  time : 

Male  handst per  day. . 

Female  handst do  — 

(The  working  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset.) 


Lowest. 


$107  10 
64  26 


7  14 


48 
36 


Highest. 


$238  00 
71  40 


14  28 


71 
48 


*  Including  board  and  lodging. 


tWithout  board  and  todging — 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Household  wages  in  Leipsic. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


PKIVATB  HOUSES. 

I 

Female  cook* per  annum . . 

Servant* do 

Nurse* do 

Wet-nurset per  month.. 

Man  servant* do.... 

Coachman* do  — 

H0TBL8  AND  INNS. 

Hale  cook* per  month . . 

Female  cook*  „ : do 

Chambermaid* per  week.. 

Waiter* per  month.. 


$47  60 

21  42 

14  28 

7  14 

7  14 

14  28 


42  84 

7  60 

95 

2  38 


Highest. '  Av6rm.j 


$95  20 
35  70 
28  56 

9  S3 
14  28 
23  80 


71  40 

14  28 

1  42 

7  14 


fT^     ^ 


21 

8  €8 
10  47 
19  M 


54  41 

10  69 

4S4 


*Including  board  and  lodging. 


tinclnding  board,  lodging,  and  a  new  dreta. 
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FOOD  PRICES. 

wing  the  pre$eni  market  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular 

district  of  Leipsio, 


ArtideA. 

Lowest.    Highest. 

Average. 

.             iternonnd.. 

$0  03 

do .  -  - . 

02i 
204 

do .... 

$0  17 

$0  24 

do... 

17 

>ii ^ 

. -              -             do 

14 

each.. 

36 

60 

48 

T)er  vound.. 

14 

do 

14 

^ do  .- 

13 

****•  •"•  ii'  ••  ..••••  ....•- 

.tM*r  dosAn . . 

14 

26. 

24 

36 

96 

17 
38 
28 
48 
1  20 

15i 

^--   - nArttound.. 

82 

Us 

26 

do.'... 

42 

do.... 

1  08 

, do 

11 

D<sr  100  noimda . . 

72 

2  Diecea . . 

31 

•  ••**•«  «•«•«•••«•■«••«• 

p«r  pound . . 

__    __    nerlltar.- 

oii 

05 

04| 
06 

:::::::::::::::::;::::::     """  '"""'""^"d:^: 

05     « 

JAMES  T.  DJJ  BOIS, 

ConBul. 
'ED  States  Consulate, 

Leipsic,  April  26, 1884. 


LUBEGK. 


HE  PORT  BY  CONSVLAR  AGENT  MEYER. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Luheck, 


Occupations. 


BUILDIXQ  TRADES. 


r« 

wriers 

n 

rs 


Ill 


ants. 
I  — 


Arerage 
wages. 


$4  26 

3  50 

4  26 

3  50 

4  26 

3  50 

3  95 

4  00 

3  60 

3  90 

2  62 

4  26 

4  30 

OTHKB  TBADKB. 


IS. 

*»  .. 

re. 
era 


dera  . 
ikere. 

era... 


4  20  1 

3  91  i 

2  80  ! 

3  95 

3  85 

4  30 

4  90 

4  80 

4  30 

4  80 

i 

Occapations.* 


Other  trades— Continued. 


Ci  gar-tnakera 

Coopere 

Cutlers 

Distillora 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  tcamstera 
Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horse-sboera 

Jewelers 

Laborern,  portera,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Printers ^. 

Teachers,  public  schools.     . 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores g . . 

Tanners 

Tallora 

Telegraph  operators 


Average 

wages. 

$4  30 

4  80 

4  901 

4  50 

4  00 

3  85 

8  90 

3  96 

4  60 

4  30 

4  50 

4  20 

3  95 

5  20 

3  90 

4  90 

4  20 

5  20 

9  04 

4  40 

4  40 

500 

4  70 

5  00 

5  15 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty-eix  hours  infaotoriee  and  mills  in  Luhecky  Oermamy, 


Oocnpations. 


Adults  (iDftlM),  common  hands . . . 
Adnlts  (females),  common  hands. 
Children  (from  14  to  16  years) 


Average. 


$3  06 

2  00 

35 


Oocnpations. 


Foreman 
Manacer. 
Clerks  ... 


At< 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  foundries,  nuu:hine-shops,  and  iron-wor 

Lubeck,  Germany, 


OcomMttions. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

At. 

tf anaffer ^. 

1 

Clerks 

$3  00 

$5  00 

Foreman - 

Mf^^hapfcs  (for castlniTB) 

6  00 

8  50 

lAhorers t,... 

Annrentices...... ...................................................... 

68 

1  35 

t 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wa^es  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  lintmen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Lubeck,  German 


Occnpations. 


Station-master . 

Assistants 

Clerks 

Snpne-drivers 
Firomen 


Average. 


$55  60 
29  75 
29  75 
39  75 
29  75 


Occnpations. 


Conductors 

Brakesmen 

Foremen 

Common  laborers. 
Switch  tenders... 


Ave 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  w^ek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  (distinguishing  between  iron  and 

ship-building)  in  Lubeck,  Germany, 


Occnpations. 


Iron-ship  building : 

Maoaj^er 

Foreman 

Enirineer 

Fireman 

Blacksmiths ... 
Riveters 


Averagn. 

$25  00  ! 

7  00 

6  10  ' 
3  00 

8  90  ; 

7  60  1 

Occupations. 


Iron*8hip  building — Continued. 

Workmen 

Apprentices 

Wood-ship  building : 

Foreman 

Carpenters 

Laborers 


Ave 


seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast, 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Lubeck,  Germany, 


Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Atsi 

Steam  coast  navigation : 

Master 

$28  56 
23  80 
38  08 
10  71 
10  72 

23  80  ' 

Steam  river  navigation— Continned. 

Engineer 

Assistant 

Sail  coast  navigation : 

Master 

1 

Mate 

Engineer 

Firemen *. 

Sailors 

Mate 

Steam  river  navigation: 

Master ?. 

Railor 

Bovs -- 
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SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 

Waget  paid  per  wfek  of  seventy  hours  in  sioree,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

Lubeck,  Germany, 


Ocoapationa. 

ATerage. 

Oooapationi. 

ATerage. 

Stont,  wholeaale : 

CMhiffr , T   X r . 

$5  90 
6  85 

Stores,  retail: 

Males 

$4  00 

Ctork 

3  16 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
es  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {toums  and  dties)  in  Luheok,  Germany, 


Oocapaiiona. 

Average. 

I                                     ■  - 

Ooonpations. 

Average. 

PtlTftts tntoia . - . .   ............... 

$37  00 
17  00 

Knraes 

$3  20 
8  SO 

OoTeneu 

Wet  narsea 

Cookk: 

Footmen 

S  80 

MMm                         .           .                    .„... 

Gard^mer 

2  05 

Females 

2  60 
2  75 

Coachmen 

3  20 

HoBMBaiilii 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

^f^paid  per  day,  week,  month,  quarter,  half  year,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  agri- 
cultural k^orers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Lubeck,  Germany  (country  districts), 
without  board  and'lodging. 


Description  of  employment. 


'^y  I  to  Aagnat  1 : 

lisle 

Pemale 

^Qirnst  1  to  September  1: 

J.       I'emale 

°^I>t«mber  1  to  Kovember  1 : 

MaX» : 

^      female 

*«*^einber  1  to  May  1 : 

lisle :. 

«...  female 

**  ^h  board  and  lodging : 

Ifsle per  year. 

^      female do... 

fF*»5'  1  to  A  Qgnat  1 per  day . 

^^en«t  1  to  September  1 do... 

^Ptemberl  to  November  1 do... 

,   '■^emberl  to  May  1 do... 

"■^^tcr  on  a  farm : 

^'V^itii  bo(^  Aii(l  lodging per  year. 

^""Jjhold  servants : 

W^&th  boitf  d  and  lodging : 

Hsle :..r. do... 

Female do... 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


$0  42.8 
28.6 

57.1 
35.7 

42.8 
28.6 

38.1 
21.4 

37  12.8 


43.0 
60.9 
30.8 
3&8 


696  00 


83  30 
b8  16 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

^^peidper  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Lubeck 

Germany,  ' 


Oocapations. 


^^Kpnation  of  public  porters  or  carriers . 


:14 
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GONEBNMENT  EMPLOYES. 


Images  ^idper  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  trades^ 

men  and  laborers — in  Lubecky  Germany,  * 


Description  of  employment. 


llAyor  or  burjcomaster  of  the  city  of  Lubeok. 

If  emben  of  the  senate 

Secretary 

Chief  of  Dureaa  of  taxes,  daties,  Sec 

Clerks 


Chief  of  police 

Secretary 

Police  commissioner 

Policemen 

Harbor-master,  lodging  inoladed 

Harbor  police 

Commander  of  pilots,  lodging  included. 

SeapUots 

River  pilots 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$385  10 


$750  00 


Average* 


$1,700  C 
1.5M 
1,285  5 
1.200 


1,500 

1,071 

618 

285 

742 
285 
742 
893 
385 


■•a 

0» 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 


JVages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  emplo, 

Lubeokf  Germany, 


f» 


Carpenters.. 
Blacksmiths. 
Laborers . . . . 


Oooapations. 


Avi 


2$. 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours  to  printers  {eompositort,. 

pressmen,  proof -readers,  jrc)  in  Lubtck,  Germany. 


Foremen 

Printers 

Apprentices . 
Laborer 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ,  Highest 


Avengei 


MATENCE. 


REPORT  BT  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 


'TtfTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 
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ve  and  intricate  a  nature,  and  opinions  respecting  it  are  so  very 
gent,  and  even  antagonistic,  that  the  further  one  penetrates  into 
( less  prepared  he  feels  to  make  accurate  statements  regarding  it; 
>8t  such  is  my  experience.  Getting  information  also  is,  in  some  cases, 
»d  deal  like  pulliug  teeth,  as  the  following  incident  will  show :  A  cer- 
nannfacturer  of  jewelry,  who  employe  about  four  hundred  men  here 
in  Pforzheim,  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  in  Italy,  who  does 

tess  under  the  name  of ,  and  who  is  an  exporter  of  filigree 

and  jewelry  to  the  United  States,  was  asked  by  me  to  state  the 
»t  and  lowest  rates  of  wages  which  goldsmiths,  &c.,  earn,  which 
iphatically  refused  to  do,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  say  to  the 
mment  of  the  United  States,  that  on  account  of  its  high  protect- 
iri£f,  which  depresses  business  here,  and  keeps  down  the  wages  of 
KTorkingmen  of  Europe,  it  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  favors 
n  it,  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  render  it  any.  Others, 
1,  have  shown  me  much  courtesy. 

set,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  I 
ardly  do  more  than  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  German  work- 
an,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

le  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  to  clerks,  workingmen,  and 
rers  run,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  them,  about  as  follows,  the  wages 
e  great  mass  of  workingmen  being  from  45  to  71  cents  per  day,  viz : 


Oooopations. 


tvith  boAid) 


|$1  19 
3  67 


Mkera 

•ken  (with  board)  . . . 

^era 

isd  tablea,  makers  of 

m 


-toTwaen 


R 


women 


bra  ao  d  t  amen 

1  and  atooe  masons 

t^d  stone  masons,foremen 


)tfi  board  and  lodging) . 
*"   I,  Biaken  of 


lies, 


^men 

KDe  ceUan 
le  cellars,  superinten 


(piece-work)., 
'nane  seated)  . . 
lory  workmen 

foremen.. 


In,  for 
pnian. 


1: 


I 


Wages  per 

week. 


i 


85 
42 
57 
28 
85 
85 


2  85 


7 
2 
1 
6 
2 


18 
14 
42 
50 
85 
3  00 
5  40 

2  56 

3  80 
95 
57 
57 
40 
57 


3 
3 
5 
3 


^57 


3 
2 
3 
5 
2 
I 

2 
I 

4 
7 


33 

40 
57 
70 
38 
78 

25 
75 
28 
14 


4) 

-a 


$2  88 
7  14 


4 
2 
4 

7 

4 
4 
3 


28 
38 
28 
14 
99 
99 
57 


11  42 
5  71 
2  85 

1«75 


5 
5 
6 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
6 
5 


00 
00 
42 
85 
76 
38 
28 

42 

70 


6  42  I 

4  28 

70, 
28 

57 

70 


10  00 


28 
38 


13  50 

10  00 
8  56 

11  42 


Occupations. 


Confectioners  (per  month  witli  board) 
Colore,  makers  of: 

Mineral 

Tar  employed 

Aniline 

Aniline,  foremen 

Coopers 

Copperemiths 

Copperamiths,  foremen 

Carverain  wood 

Cotton  spinnere 

Cotton  spinners,  women 

DistUlera  (only  ordinary  establish- 
ments)   

Draymen  in  the  country  (per  day  for 

each  horse) 

Draymen  in  the  city 

Drivers  of  backs  (depend  largely  on 

grataities) 

Dj'ers 

Dyere,  women....  

Engiavere 

Envelope-makers 

Kn velope-ma  kers,  women 

Firemen  la  factories 

Folders  of  leather 

Fresco  painters 

Fumitare-makera : 

Iron 

Wood 

Gardenera 

Gasworks,  workmen  in 

(rilders  

Glass-blowers 2 

Glaxiers 

Glove-makera : 

Piece-work 

Women 


$4  76 

2  56 

2  85 
8  67 
5  70 

3  57 
3  00 


Wages  per 
week. 


4  28 

2  17 
1  42 

3  57 

1  66 
3  57 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
7 

2 
3 
2 
3 

4 
3 
4 

2 
2 


67 
14 
38 
14 
42 
85 
28 
14 

85 
57 
85 
57 
76 
85 
28 

85 

14 


$^  80 
3  67 


4 
4 


28 
28 


10  00 


6 
5 

7 
9 

4 
2 


00 
71 
14 
52 
28 
85 


4  28 


1 

4 

1 

4 
2 


66 
28 

42 
28 
85 


19  04 
2  li 


1 
5 
6 


42 
00 
70 


8  66 


3  57 
7  14 
57 
28 
95 
00 
71 


4  28 
2  85 


il6 
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Oocopations. 


Ooldsmiths 

Hftir-dreaMrs 

HAir-dro00en«  fine  ladles' 

HArnesa-maken  Mid  saddlers 

Hatters 

Hatters,  women 

Horseshoers 

Iron  and  steel  works : 

Blacksmiths 

Founders 

If  achine  builders 

Jewelers 

Job  printers 

Job  printers,  foremen 

Joiners 

Knitters  of  hose  (women) 

Laborers  (common) 

Lead  (workers  in) 

Lime>bamers 

Lithographers 

Locksmiths 

Haocaroni-makers   

liaccaronimakers  (women) 

Machine-shops : 

Best  tamers  (piece-work) . . . 

Bench  hands 

Smiths 

EDgineers 

Firemen •.... 

Day  laborers  and  helpers 

Millers  (with  board) 

Milliners 

Musical  iDstruments,  makers  of  . 

Oilcloth  makers 

Packers 

Painters  and  plasterers* 

Painters,  f^sco 

Paper-hangers  and  upholsterers* 

Paper,  makers  of 

Paper,  makers  of  (women) 

Pasteboard,  makers  of 

Pavers 

Photographers 

Plasterers  and  painters 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Plush-makers 

Plush-makers  (women) 

Potters 

Pressmen  (printing-offices) 

Pump-makers 

Boofers 

Kope-makers 

Sack-makers    

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Seamstresses  (with  board) 


11  42 


6  42 
3  50 


8  56 

111  42 

7  14 


Occnpations. 


Sculptors 

Senrants,  domestio: 

Male  (with  board) 

Female  (with  board) 

Servants  in  hotels  (chamb^nnaida).. 
Shoe  factories: 

Lasters 

Machinists 

Cutters 

Sewing  girls 

Shoemakers 

Shoemakers,  foremen 

Shoemakers,  sewing  girla 

Slaters 

Soapmakers 

Soapmakers,  overseers 

Sorters 

Sorters,  women 

Spinners  of  cotton 

Spinners  of  cotton,  women 

Spinners  of  horse-hair 

Spinners  of  horse-hair,  women 

Spinners  of  wool 

Spinners  of  artificial  wool 

Stevedores  (mainly  piece-work)  per 

day    

Stone-masons  and  bricklayers 

Stone-masons  and  bricklayers,  fore- 
men  '. 

Stone-quarrymen 

Stoves  ( Fay ence)  makers  of 

Sugar-makers 

Sugar-makers,  women.. 

Tailors 

Tanners : 

City  

Country 

Tanners  of  morocco 

Tanners  of  chamoia  skin  (conntry) . . 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinners   

Trunk-makers 

Turners: 

Wood 

Wood  (with  board) 

Umbrella-makers 

Vamishora 

Vamiah-makers 

Wagon  and  carriage  builders 

Waiters  (usually  about  |7  per  month) 

Watchmakers 

Wool-spinners 

Wool  (artificial) ,  makers  of 

Wool  (artificial),  makers  of,  women. 


Wages  per 


3 


$i  28 

1  00 
34 
70 


3  57 
2  14 


3 
7 
2 


67 
14 
14 


8  57 
2  14 
4  28 
2  85 
25 
26 
70 


2 

2 
1 


142 

2  45 

1  00 

3  05 

645 


3  57 
1  70 

1  25 
285 

3  44 

2  85 
2  85 

2  85 
826 

3  67 
3  30 


85 

00 


2  85 
4  28 
8  57 

3  57 
83 

4  28 

1  42 

2  43 
1  71 


i 


M 


f 


$8  56 

3  SO 

1  19 


4  28 
6  71 

6  00 

2  85 
671 
856 
285 

5  71 
428 

7  14 
5  71 
357 
428 
385 
235 
1  43 
4  28 
428 

3  00 
600 


42 

28 
42 

85 
70 
42 


7  14 
3  57 
7  14 
3  57 
13  76 

5  00 

6  43 


28 
50 

14 
00 


385 
7  14 
10  00 
6  18 
it» 
438 
265 


*  These  two  are  combined  here. 

The  above  are  the  lowest  and  highest  wages  generally  paid  aboat  here, 
not  the  absolutely  lowest  nor  the  absolutely  highest,  for  the  first  would 
require  to  be  reckoned  from  zero  as  a  basis,  while  the  second  are  often- 
times given  from  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employer  because  of  long 
service,  &c. 

AVERAGE  VTAGES  IN  MATENCE. 

I  have  not  made  a  column  of  averages,  because  I  could  not  very  well 
do  so  without  knowing  the  exact  number  of  men  employ^  in  any  given^ 
case  and  the  precise  wages  paid  to  each  individual,  which  detail^  m\ 
formation  employes  are  usually  not  willing  to  communicate.    It  can 
safely  said,  however,  that  common  day  laborers  receive  on  an  avera^ 
43  cents  a  day,  and  mechanics  and  skilled  workingmen  70;  that  is  $2. 
per  week  in  the  one  case  and  14.25  in  the  other.   In  the  country,  of  co 
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rages  are  entirely  different,  the  item  of  board  or  no  board  and  the  de- 
cree of  remoteDess  of  a  place  from  cities  or  lines  of  travel  making  it 
lifficnlt  to  fix  them  with  accuracy. 

The  wages  earned  are,  as  a  rnle,  according  to  American  ideas,  exceed- 
Dgly  small,  and  barely  snffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet.  What 
he  mechanics  and  laborers  make  it  is  customary  to  pay  to  them  weekly, 
mt  certain  manufacturing  establishments,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  strikes  or  serious  misbehavior  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
implo^  6s,  are  given  to  keeping  their  men  about  one  week  in  arreiu'S. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  OP  HESSE. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hesse  the  people  are  engaged  at  what  is 

allied  house-industry;  that  is,  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as  nails 

for  shoes  and  locks,  &c.,  safety  needles,  hairpins,  and  other  things  out 

>f  wire,  filet-work,  wooden-ware  and  toys,  and  many  other  objects.    In 

the  labor  the  whole  family  generally  participates,  and  manages  thereby 

to  eke  out  unitedly  only  a  bare  subsistence,  as  several  examples  will 

show.    Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12  cents  for  each  1,000  nails  turned  off. 

Working  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night,  with  a  wife  and  children 

to  a^ist  him  a  little,  a  man  can  make  two  or  three  thousand  nails  per 

iiay,  for  which  20  to  28  cents  will  be  received.    For  large  needles  2  to  2^ 

ceiitB  each  is  paid.    Laboring  thirteen  hours  a  day  a  man  can  hardly 

earn  more  than  28  cents  a  day.    At  filet- work  a  practiced  woman,  work- 

I  vng  thirteen  hours  a  day,  can  seldom  make  more  than  15  cents  a  day. 

Jost think  of  it!    But  little  more  than  1  cent  an  hour.    Sewing  enameled 

I  pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive  for  each  one  hundred 

pearls,  sewed  on — it  being  even  more  under  certain  circumstances — 1 

cent   Practiced  women,  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  can  earn  at  this 

^ndicrafb  15  cents,    olf  wooden  spoons  a  good  workman  will  turn  off 

in  a  day,  working  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  five  dozen,  for  which 

^  is  paid  4^  a  dozen,  without  wood,  which  he  has  to  furnish  himself. 

"is income,  therefore,  from  such  a  source  will  amount  to  only  about  16J 

otsaday;  but  when  wife  and  children  are  at  hand  to  assist  it  can  be 

Qght  up  to  23  or  28  cents.    The  lowest  wages  of  a  weaver  in  these 

0)6  districts  who  weaves  ordinary  articles,  such  as  rough  towels,  &c.y 

"^UJ  cents  per  day;  the  highest  47  cents,  which  is  paid  for  fine  work. 

FABM  WAGES. 

fann  hands  there  are  different  kinds.    Those  who  are  engaged  at 

'Diost  menial  kind  of  work,  attending  to  horses,  &c.,  receive  from  $45 

170  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  which  latter  means  living  in 

[stables,  among  the  cows  and  horses.    The  permanent  day  laborer  is 

^27  cents  a  day,  and  is  granted  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 

lot  with  potatoes,  &c.,forhisown  use,  and,  when  he  has  the  necessary 

iments,  is  loaned  horses  with  which  to  plow,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  is 

^  les  given  piece-work  to  do,  at  which  as  much  a«  70  cents  per  day 

[earned.    The  man  who  is  only  temporarily  employed  gets  33  cents 

mt  in  harvesting  seasons  50  and  even  75  cents  are  paid.    Women 

the  lighter  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  are  commonly  paid  23  cents 

ithoat  board.    Good  gardeners  are  worth  45  to  58  cents  a  day. 

jineyards  good  wages  are  paid,  especially  when  the  grapes  are 

In  remote  parts,  of  course,  wages  are  even  less  than  here  stated. 

STOBE  AND  SHOP  WAQES. 

^pers  and  correspondents  are  usually  paid  about  $500  a  year, 
:pected,  in  the  most  of  cases,  to  be  conversant  with  English 
or  both.    Good  salesmen  in  stores  are  paid  about  %3^  ^ 
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year,  bat  there  is  a  vast  army  of  others  whose  compensation  is  a  dc^. 
scending  scale,  limited  only  by  0.  Very  fine  salesmen  are  paid  as  higli 
as  t600  per  year,  bat  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  salary. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOTl^S. 

How  railroad  employes  are  compensated  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  wages  of  the  Hessische  Ladwigs  Railroad,  which  is  the 
only  line  passing  throagh  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  very  few  railroads 
in  Germany  still  in  private  hands,  viz,  per  annam  : 


OooapatioBs. 


Depot  saperintondento 

StatioD-maaten  : 

First  cUbb 

Second  olaas. 

Third  olaM 

Controllers : 

First  clMs 

Second  class 

Roadmasters 

Freieht  superintendents 

Car-inspectoTs 

Engineers : 

£xtra  class   

First  class 

Second  class 

Loading-masters  (flreight) 

Clerks 

Train  superintendents 

Train  conductors:* 

First  class 

Second  class 

Oar  registers 

Boiling-freight  reoeivers 

Freight-messengers 

Baggage-masters 

Coupling- masters 

Station  assistants 

Bnginoer  apprentices 

Firemen : 

First  class 1 

Second  cImss 

Car  attendants : 

Fi rut  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Conductors  (ticket-collectors) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Brakesmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Freightmen 

Foremen,  three  classes 

Office  servants 

Switchmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Directors  of  stopping-places . . . 

Bridge-saperintendents 

Harbor-masters. 

Porters  or  station  hands : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Watchmen  (at  crossings) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Clerks  (per  day) 

Couplers  (per  day) 


Salary. 


Dedactiinii. 


Lowest. 


$570  00 

857  00 
285  00 
238  00 

SOO  00 
333  00 
333  00 


273  00 


226  00 
226  00 


214  00 
226  00 
214  00 


!  For 
Highest.  I  dwell- 
i  ing. 


166  00 


62 
58 


$714  00 

428  00 
357  00 
285  00 

505  00 
600  00 
476  00 
428  00 
833  00 

333  00 
285  00 
250  00 
285  00 
285  00 
285  00 

262  00 
288  00 
250  00 
236  00 
238  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 

190  00 
166  00 

190  00 
166  00 
154  00 

214  00 
100  00 
166  00 

190  00 
166  00 

142  00 
226  00 
166  00 
190  00 

178  00 
166  00 

143  00 
166  00 
166  00 
166  00 

166  00 
154  00 

154  00 

142  00 

185  00 

60 

57 


Perec. 
10 

8 
8 
8 


For  am- 
fonna 


$15  N 

10  SI 
10  SI 
MM 


10 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


lOM 

000 

11  H 

4M 
4M 
4M 


13  51 
13  91 

671 
811 


851 

6» 

10  tl 

4(0 

401 
4(B 

120 

Ufl 

ISA 
ISA 

uei 

911 

in 
in 

an 


810 

881 

MS 

8« 
8« 

181 

iMf 
ffll 

481 
488 


*KotUokeiooUeotorB. 
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CORPORATION  WAGES. 


t  salaries  tho  city  of  Mayence  pays  to  its  mayor,  offioialS|  teaoh 
1  employes  per  annuni  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table,  viz : 


OeenpaUona. 


Anta,each 

cretery 

ind  aaaiftUuit  to  secretary 

er  in  treasurer's  office — 

f  taxes 

pablic  works: 

n^ineer 

»r » 

>er8 

uit 


Salary. 


$2,142  00 

1,428  00 

9Sa  00 

571  ao 

761  60 
571  20 
761  60 


\ 


862  80 
714  00 


Occupations. 


Bureau  of  public  works— Continued. 

Assistant  engineer 

Geometrician   

Police  Depi^rtiuent : 

Counselor 

Commissioner 

Do. , 

Inspector '. 

Librarian 

Customs  controller 


Salary. 


$57120 
671  20 

880  66 
714  00 
618  80 
571  20 
062  00 
571  20 


I  of  the  aforesaid,  excepting  the  mayor  and  his  two  assistants, 
)ase  of  $47.60  in  salary  is  made  at  the  completion  of  the  tenth, 
ii,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  thus  the  general  secretary 
the  first  ten  years  of  service  gets  $952  per  annum,  from  the  tenth 
ifteenth,  $999.60 ;  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
$1,047.20;  and  aft«r  twenty  years,  $1,094.80. 


Ooonpation. 


ous: 


itor,  harbor  collector,  and  harbor  master,  each , 

if  first  class  in  treasurer's  office 

aj  in  library,  police  necretary,  clerks  of  first  and  second  classes,  city  gardener, 


of  third  and  fourth  classes,  clerk  of  second  class  in  treasurer's  office,  police 
of  first  class,  superintendent  of  warehouse,  customs  receiver  of  first  class, 

tor  of  cattle-yard,  building  inspector,  each 

tor  of  river  shore,  chief  superintendent  of  customs,  each 

of  fifth  and  sixtn  classes,  clerk  of  third  class  in  treasurer's  office,  weigher  of 
class,  customs  receiver  of  second  class,  chief  sergeant  of  police,  officer  in  charge 
U(»  precinct,  road  inspector,  each 


During  first 

ten  years 

of  service. 


$528  60 
476  00 

380  80 


380  80 
380  80 


842  72 


),  also,  just  mentioned,  receive  an  advance  of  $47.60  in  salary  at 
[ration  of  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  but 
'e  other,  still  inferior,  employes  whose  additional  compensation 
nd  of  each  of  these  periods  amounts  to  only  $23.80,  viz : 


Occupations. 


»renth  and  eighth  classes,  customs  receiver  of  third  class,  weigher  of  second 

b 

inth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  classes,  harbor  exaoiiner,  messenger  to  treasurer's 
itons  receiver  of  fourth  class,  police  clerks  of  second  and  third  classes,  super- 

t  of  cemetery,  each 

f  mat«iTials  For  streets,  policemen,  customs  and  harbor  inspectors,  watchmen  at 
each 


I  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  messenger  to  library,  messenger  to  bureau 

worka,  each 

ieemen,  harbor  workmen,  each  


During  first 
ten  years. 


$818  02 

205  26 

27182 

247  52 
247  52 


»  reoaire  a  alight  extra  aUowanoe  for  cloth  ing. 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

School  saperintendents  and  teachers  are  classified  and  paid  as 
lows: 


Temporary  teachers : 

Previous  to  final  examination 

Subsequent  thereto 

After  three  years  of  good  serrice. . 
Allowance  for  rent : 

Unmarried ....< 

Married *. 

Teachers: 

Durinf  first  ten  years  of  service. . . 

After  first  ten  years  of  service 

Alter  fifteen  years  of  service 

After  twenty  years  of  service 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service  . 
Allowance  /or  rent: 

Unmarried  teachers 

Married  teachers 


1 
Salary.   \ 

$166  60 

190  40  ; 
214  20  1 

47  60 
83  30  ! 

809  40 
868  90  i 
428  40 
487  90 
547  40 

59  50  J 
119  00  ' 

Sail 


Temporary  female  teachers :  | 

JPrevions  to  final  examination |1( 

Subsequent  thereto |  II 

After  three  years  of  good  service..  21 

Allowance  for  rent !  i 

Female  teachers :  j 

Du ring  first  ten  years  of  service . . .  j  2f 

After  flrHt  ten  years  of  service |  X 

After  fifteen  years  of  service j  S 

After  twenty  years  of  service ;  M 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service.!  H 

Allowance  for  rent t  I 


The  city  has  a  number  of  dwelling-places  for  tea<iher8,  consisting 
four  or  five  rooms  with  a  kitchen,  which  are  granted  to  teachers  in  1 
of  the  allowance  for  rent,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  and  length  of  serv 
determines  the  disposition  of  them. 

Officials  and  teachers  are  wretchedly  compensated,  I  think. 

COST  OP  LITINO. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  1 
In  so  very  ordinary  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live;  tl 
simply  exist.  They  have  to  pay  a  slight  rent,  purchase  a  very  few  pi 
garments,  and  subsist,  in  the  main,  upon  potatoes,  rye-bread,  comn 
sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee.  In  this  city  and  vicinity,  b 
it  appears,  is  partaken  of  every  day  by  nearly  all,  but,  of  course, 
workingmen  can  afford  to  purchase  the  poorest  pieces  of  flesh  01 
When  vegetables  are  very  cheap  they  are  able  to  enjoy  them  also,  t 
slight  extent. 

The  nyast  comnlon  necessaries  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
market  are  quoted  at  the  following  prices  in  the  last  published  offi< 
report  of  the  Government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  which  was  for  the  mo 
of  June,  the  quotations  being  those  of  March  last,  viz : 


Articles. 


Wheat  fiour per  pound. 

Rye  flour do... 

Rye  bread 

Butter per  pound. 

Beef do... 

Vfal  do... 

Mutton  do... 

Pork ■ do... 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. 

Peas 

Beans 


Milk* per  liter 

EgES per  dozen . . 

Gonee,  roasted  in  the  bean per  pound.. 

Petroleum per  liter. . 

Coal per  220  pounds . . 


For  the 

Ti 

Duchy. 

M»J 

10  OH 

16 

3 

2! 

2IA 

I4i 

12 

121 

12 

«A 

323 

S 

3  23 

1 

4 

14 

*?» 

^ 

*  According  to  tables  in  Morgan's  TariiT,  the  liter  equals  1^  qoarta. 
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A  workingmaD,  when  a  resident  of  the  town,  asnally  ha«  two  or  three 
rooms,  very  ordinarily  furnished,  in  some  andesirable  street,  oftentimes 
in  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  from  $23  to 
159.60  per  annum,  generally  about  t45,  and  his  entire  expenses  will  run 
from  about  $150  to  $285,  which  latter  sum  exceedingly  few  make.  One 
irorkingman,  representing  the  very  poorest  class,  whom  I  questioned 
)n  this  subject,  said  that  he  has  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he 
)aj8  $6.66  per  quarter,  that  is  $26.64  per  year.  In  this  house  I  have 
)eeD,  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow  street,  whose  stairway  is  so 
Tooked  and  so  dark  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with  difficulty.  He  has 
i  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  these  two  rooms  tbey  all  dwell  together, 
!at  and  sleep.  He  earns  about  50  cents  a  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds 
i  httle  something  by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  He 
eqaires  personally  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he  says,  one  pair  of  pants, 
rhich  with  difficulty  can  be  made  to  wear  so  long,  for  which  he  pays 
^2.38;  two  shirts  at  71  cents  each,  $1.42;  three  blouses  at  71  cents  each, 
^2.13;  shoes  to  the  value  of  $5.71 ;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14; 
rest,  59  cents;  hat,  95  cents.  Clothing  for  wife,  about  $19;  for  chil- 
Iren,  about  $8.33.  Fuel,  In  winter,  at  about  35^  cents  per  week,  and 
B  summer  at  18,  costs  aboiit  $13.11.  Six  times  a  year,  every  two 
nonths,  taxes  to  state,  38^  cents  each  time,  $3.38;  six  times  a  year  to 
the  dty,  28^  cents  each,  $1.71.  Dinner  for  himself,  wife,  and  four  chlL 
lien,  which  consists  of  soup,  flesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes,  something 
^reen,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  per  year,  at  20  cents,  $73 ; 
rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  two  glasses  per  day,  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  for  three 
hiiDdred  and  thirteen  days,  $15.65;  Sunday  expenditures,  at  23^  cents 
[mark)  per  Sunday,  $12.57.    Total,  $189.13. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $189.13,  without  any  allowance  whatever  being 
made  for  breakfasts  and  suppers  and  certain  incidental  expenses,  or  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  $32.63,  reckoning,  excepting 
Sundays,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  at  50  cents  per  day 
[1156.50),  which  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  the  wife  in  some  way. ' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  the  man  with  50  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife 
to  assist  him  a  little,  is  able  to  do.  He  can  exist  not  much  better  than 
i  beast  in  a  hovel.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  Social 
Democrats  in  Germany  ? 

This  man  with  2^  cents  purchases,  he  says,  a  package  of  surrogate 
Boffee,  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,  pays  9^  cents  for  a  pound  of  beet 
iQgar,  10^  cents  for  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread,  14  cents  a  pound  for 
torkingmen's  beef,  but  is  never  so  extravagant  as  to  buy  a  pound, 
me-half  to  two>thrds  of  a  pound  being  sufficient  for  himself  and  family, 
I  cents  a  pound  for  horse-flesh,  which  he  often  has  fried,  5  to  6  for'a 
campf  of  potatoes  (a  kumpf  being  9  avoirdupois  pounds),  drinks  a 
(lass  or  two  of  beer  a  day  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  and  on  Sundays  lays 
mt  25  cents  or  so  for  pleasure. 

The  standard  bill  of  fare  of  the  workiugmen  at  noon  is  a  mess  of 
Potatoes,  and  a  little  meat,  or  peas  or  beans,  cooked  together  in  the  form 
^  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cabbage  or  lettuce,  or  some- 
hing  of  the  kind,  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after 
lay,  with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  manner 
f  preparation.  It  is  brought  to  them  by  their  wives  oftentimes,  when 
he  men  work  in  the  open  air,  in  a  tin  pail  or  earthenware  dish,  and  the 
rives  sit  near  at  hand  while  the  men  eat.  The  women  in  a  great  many 
aaes  bring  along  with  them  also  similar  food  for  themselves,  which 
ttey  eat  in  the  company  of  their  husbands.    Day  after  day  I  see  these 
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people  thuB  dining  together,  with  large  pieces  of  rye-bread  in  tl 
hands  and  the  tin  pails  in  their  laps,  in  which  is  contained  freqnei 
a  sort  of  potato  soap  only.  (I  mean  in  this  description  of  coarse  c 
common  day -laborers.) 

\yhere  $!i22  or  $335  a  year  is  earned,  that  is,  from  71  cents  to  I 
per  day,  the  expenditnres  will  ran  aboat  as  follows  : 


Articles. 


Rent 

Food    .. 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Tftxes 

Incidentals 

Total 


Lowest 

Hifi 

$35  70 

119  00 

47  00 

1190 

283 

497 

I 

1 

«*••••••- 

>     22200 

J 

From  $214.20  to  $333.20  a  year  is  all  that  the  letter-carriers*  of 
city  receive.  They  are  conseqaently  far  less  favorably  situated  t 
the  same  class  of  men  in  the  United  States,  and  mast  live  in  a  co 
spondingly  inferior  way.  Their  clothing,  however,  costs  them  bat  lit 
for  for  wearing  apparel  from  their  salaries  is  deducted  every  year  the  i 
small  sum  of  96  cents,  for  which  they  receive  every  twel  vemonthsacap 
a  pair  of  pants,  every  .eighteen  mouths  a  coat,  and  every  three  j  ear 
overcoat.  The  shoes  the  Government  does  not  furuish.  Their  houi 
work  are  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  a  restof  from  two  to  three h< 
during  the  day,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  mails. 

Youug  unmarried  workingmen  who  make  50  or  75  cents  a  day 
from  $8.56  to  $10.23  per  month  for  board  and  lodging,  washing 
included. 

A  young  book-keeper,  or  clerk,  or  teacher,  whose  salary  amoanl 
$285  per  annum  can,  with  economy,  live  respectably  on  that  smalls 
an  unmarried  man,  1  mean  ;  but  cannot  throw  any  money  away. 
$4  or  $5  a  month  he  can  rent  a  tolerably  fair  room.  This  will  als4 
elude  his  breakfast,  which  will  be  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  for  it  is 
custom  of  the  country,  both  among  rich  and  poor,  to  take  only  a  cu 
two  of  coffee,  with  one  or  two  rolls,  in  the  morning.  Quite  a  fair 
ner,  of  two  or  three  courses,  made  up  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetal 
tolerably  well  cooked,  he  can  get  in  a  restaurant  for  15  cents,  and 
8Uijper,t  if  simple,  may  be  made  to  cost  not  more  than  that  amo 
that  is,  30  cents  a  day  for  the  two  meals  or  $9  per  month.  If  he  bo; 
where  he  rooms,  which  is  seldom  done,  be  may  be  able  to  do  a  1 
better,  but  not  much.  He  can  hardly  for  less  than  the  prices  1 1 
mentioned  obtained  much  better  than  prison  fare. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  comprehend  how  men  with  families  i 
age  to  live  upon  the  meager  incomes  they. have  and  keep  themsc 
decently  clad.     Herrings,  sausage,  and  cheese  must  form  staple  art 
of  diet  with  them,  and,  taken  as  a  nation,  the  Germans  must  live 
plainly. 

From  a  young  married  book-keeper,  with  one  child,  whose  sala 
$371.28  per  annum,   I  learn  that  his  expenditures  are  as  foll< 

'These  are  mostly  old  soldiers. 

t  This  sapper  will  asaally  be  a  glass  of  beer,  with  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  wi 
Matter,  and  some  saasage  raw,  or  cneese. 
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Pood,  $ie6.60;  rent,  $85.68^  clothing,  $59.50;  fuel/ $23.80;  taxes, 
111.90;  incidental  expenses,  $23.80;  total,  $371.28. 

Another  book-keeper,  elder  and  also  married,  with  a  son  nearly  grown, 
has  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  statement  from  his  books,  which  makes 
the  following  exhibit,  viz : 

Food,  $357;  rent,  $130.90 ;  clothing,  $95.20 ;  wages  of  one  female 
servant,  $28.56 ;  furnitore  and  household  articles,  $35.70 ;  fuel,  $23.80 ; 
taxes,  $23.80 ;  schooling  for  son,  $23.80 ;  incidental  expense,  $83.30 ; 
total,  $802.06. 

In  this  case  the  annual  income  amounts  to  $833,  and  the  individual 
lives  just  about  as  a  man  with  $900  or  $1,000  in  Washington  does.  JSo 
iar  as  my  experience  goes  I  should  say  that  it  costs  men  of  moderate 
means  about  the  same  to  live  here  that  it  would  in  America,  but  in  the 
upper  circles  it  is  not  customary  to  make  outlays  with  so  free  a  hand  as 
in  America.  If  families  live  here  cheaper  than  American  families  it  is 
frequently  because  they  live  plainer,  oftentimes  in  a  manner  that  an 
American  of  similar  station  in  life  would  not  think  of  enduring.  In  the 
case  last  instanced  by  me  the  rent  paid,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  about  $140 
per  annum,  but  the  rooms,  nine  in  number,  with  a  kitchen  and  use  of  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  while  very  nice,  are  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house, 
in  a  good  locality,  and  have  low  ceilings  and  are  small  in  size.  Eents, 
however,  are,  I  should  say,  lower  as  a  rule  than  in  the  United  States. 

WAGES  NOW    GOMPABED    WITH  THOSE  OP  1878. 

Upon  this  point  the  testimony  varies,  some  maintaining  that  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  workingmenare  about  the  sametoday  that  they  were 
in  1878,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  slightly  better 
▼ages  are  obtained  now  than  six  years  ago.  But  wages  ought  to  be 
higher  now  than  then,  for  business  in  Germany,  while  far  from  being 
all  that  could  be  desired  of  it,  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  prosperous 
basis  than  it  was  in  1878.  I  have  read,  too,  that  at  a  congress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Germany,  held  at  Berlin  in  May  last,  the 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  iron  and  steel  association  is 
composed  of  356  manufacturers,  employing  240,000  workingmen  and  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  $250,000,000,  and  also  that  since  the  new  German 
•natoms  tariff  went  into  operation,  which  was  at  about  the  time  that  is 
being  considered,  the  number  of  workingmen  employed  in  the  iron  and 
steel  works  had  risen  33  per  cent,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  52  per  cent,  in  the  entire  amount  of  wages  paid  and  an  average  ad- 
vance of  14  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  individual.  Wages,  1  think 
it  may  be  said,  are  about  10  per  cent,  better. 

A  certain  tailor  has  furnished  me  with  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  in  his  branch  of  business  for  piece-work,  now  and  about 
1870,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
line.  To  live  it  costs  a  workingman  not  more  than  25  cents  or  so  more 
a  week  now  than  then,  he  says ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  higher  rates 
of  wages  are  all  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer. 
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Tailors^  pUo^-worlc  wages  in  1870,  or  tkeredbouUf  compared  wilh  those  of  1884. 


Arfciclea. 


ICBN'B  CLOTHING. 


BlAok  frock -ooAt  or  double  breasted 

Btane,  or  ordinary  coat 

Same,  single-breasted 

Cloth  coat  of  light  stuff 

Same,  without  waist 

Winter  overcoat,  padded 

Spring  or  summer  overcoat,  lined  with  silk 

Same,  ordinary 

Quilted  silk  coats 

Nune,  housecoats 

Vests: 

Double-breasted,  of  white  piqn6  or  cashmere 

Standing  and  single-breastedT 

Transparent 

Pants: 

Black,  satin 

Other  stuff 


BOTs'  CLomss. 


Goats  for  conflnnation. 
Confirmation  overcoat. 
Sack: 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Pants  and  vests 


CHILDBKN'S  BUTTS. 


Overcoat 

Jackets  or  sailor  blouses. 

Same,  ordinary 

Pants: 

With  body 

Ordinary 

Havelock 

Blouse  with  belt 


MIflCKLLAXSOUS. 


Livery  for  servants 

Same,  with  tippet 

Frock  and  coat 

Same,  for  waiter 

Sacks  for  waiters 

Cashmere  or  alpaca  coats,  with  waist 

Linen  or  piqn6  ooat: 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Alpaca  or  cashmere  vestings,  with  waists 

Fireman's  sack 

Havelock : 

Ordinary 

With  sleeves 

Sleeping  coat : 

wi^  trimming,  but  without  padding  . .. 

Without  trimming  and  without  padding. 
Gaiters : 

Large ". ', 

Small 

Sacks  for  cooks 

Sacks  for  gymnasts  

Drawers: 

Plain 

Here  difficult  to  make 

Undershirts 

Vests  in  linen,  alpaca,  Ac.,  easily  made 

Riding  breeches,  with  leather 

Same,  trimmed 


$4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
8 
2 
5 
3 


28 
33 
09 
85 
61 
71 
57 
85 
23 
57 

83 
75 


78 
78 


238 

238 

2  14 

1  54 

50 


M 

42 
19 

85 
72 
M 
96 


8 
4 

8 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 


76 
33 
85 

90 


90 
42 
54 

42 

90 
88 

38 
90 

72 
85 
83 
72 


47 
T2 
19 
68 
42 


NOTB.— For  work  by  the  hour,  1884, 7  to  8i  cents ;  1870,  5  to  7  cents. 
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THE   HABITS   OP  THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

Their  habits  of  life  and  of  work  may  in  general  be  characterized  as 
bad,  that  is,  not  vicions  nor  slothful,  but  irresolute  and  nerveless.    They 
lack  that  snap  and  vim  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Americans,  and 
move  And  work  in  a  listless,  half-hearted  sort  of  way.    How  steady  they 
are  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  determine.    One's  first  impulse  is  to 
say  that  all  classes  in  Germany  devote  one  half  of  their  time  to  the  beer- 
shops,  bat,  while  a  great  many  pass  enlirely  too  much  time  in  this  way, 
such  a  statement  would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.    To  the 
inquiry,  **  To  what  extent  do  the  w^orking  classes  frequent  the  beer- 
shops  f"  one  gentleman,  connected  with  a  very  large  factorj*,  replies, 
"Not  much,  for  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend ;  the  married  man 
will  drink,  on  the  average,  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  in  a  week  and  on  Sun- 
days two  or  three,  but  no  more."    Another  gentleman,  a  m<inufacturer, 
maintains  that  beer  is  the  ruin  of  the  German  workingmen,  that  they 
drink  every  time  they  get  a  chance,  that  when  it  is  prohibited  to  them 
they  smuggle  it  into  the  workshops,  and  that  the  most  of  them  spend 
two  or  three  hours  every  night  in  the  beer  shops.    *'  My  experience  has 
been  steady,"  said  he  to  me,  **  that  they  will  work  hard  all  week  to  earn 
big  wages,  but  that  by  Tuesday  all  is  spent.    They  begin  drinking  on 
Saturday  night,  and  keep  it  up  till  their  money  is  gone.    I  have  tried 
to  save  their  money  for  them,  but  have  found  it  useless  to  do  so."    One 
intelligent  workingman  whom  I  questioned  upon  the  subject  said  that 
the  German  workingman  drinks  on  the  average  four  or  five  glasses  (one 
German  glass  being  about  two  American)  of  beer  a  day.    Another,  a 
laborer,  said  they  drink  only  one  or  two  glasses  a  day,  and  very  little 
schnaps,  because  they  cannot  afford  it.    The  common  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  lower  classes  devote  entirely  too  much  time  to  the  beer 
hoases,  and  this,  too,  is  more  in  accord  with  what  one  would  naturally 
ttpect  to  find  to  be  the  case  in  Germany.    Schnaps  (brandy)  is  drank 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  drunkenness  is  therefore  somewhat  rare. 

Sunday  is  beer  day.  By  foot,  by  rail,  or  by  steamer  the  people  in 
sammer  on  Sundays  flock  out  of  the  towns  to  the  sunnner  gardens  and 
pass  the  day  drinking,  bowling,  turning,  shooting,  &c.  He  must  be  a 
^erypoor  man  indeed  who  does  not  spend  something  in  pleasure  on 
Sunday.  But  the  Germans  are  rather  orderly,  and  w^hen  at  night  the 
steamers  and  trains  return  filled  to  overflowing  with  soldiers,  servant- 
^is,  workingmen,  &c.,  not  one-half  the  noise  will  be  heard  that  would 
greet  one's  ears  from  a  similar  party  in  America.  In  winter  it  is  the  res- 
taoraats  and  theaters  that  are  packed  on  Sundays,  in  summer  the  woods 
that  are  filled. 

The  workingmen  work  about  ten  •  hours  a  day,  in  an  easy,  sleepy 

way.    They  begin  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  past  8 

take  a  rest  for  half  an  hour,  when  some  bread  and  cheese,  or  sausage, 

and  coffee,  or  beer,  are  partaken  of;  stop  at  12  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 

ftodahalf  for  dinner;  about  half  past  4  take  again  a  little  something 

to  eat  and  drink,  during  a  half  hour's  pause,  and  at  6  or  7  get  through 

with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day  with  very  little  accomplished,  I 

Bhoiild  think.    And  this  takingof  one's  ease  is  to  be  metwith  everywhere, 

and  among  all  classes.    At  12  o'clock  business  men  quit  their  places  of 

business  for  two  or  three  hours,  going  home  and  eating  a  heavy  dinner, 

aod  in  many  cases  taking  a  nap,  and  then  have  to  be  at  their  ofilces 

ontil  late  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    Thus 

a  spirit  of  ease  and  procrastination  obtains  possession  of  all,  and,  as  a 

*  £zolu8iye  of  resting  pauses. 
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result,  hardly  anything  is  ever  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time  agreed 
upon. 

This  manner' of  wasting  time  is  due  probably  simply  to  bad  habits, 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  which  may  not  be  inherent  in 
the  people,  because  the  very  men  who  thus  act  work  in  America  as  dili- 
gently as  anybody  else.    Said  a  miller  once  to  me : 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  in  Chicago,  in  a  mill  where  I  was,  that  twenty  men 
need  there  to  turn  out  ae  much  flour  in  a  given  time  as  we  can  here  with  forty  or  fifty, 
but  it  is  so.  All  things  are  equal,  and  yet  with  twenty  men  I  cannot  begin  to  do  a* 
nuch  work  as  was  accomplished  in  America  by  that  number. 

I  am  certain  myself  that  every  industrious  laborer  and  mechanic  in 
America,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  Irish,  German,  English,  or  American, 
as  a  rule  turns  oft*  twice  as  much  work  a  day  there  as  the  same  species 
of  workman  here  of  superior  quality.    The  man  in  America  is  better 
paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  but  he  is  worth  more.    The  workingmen 
here  too  are  not  only  slow,  but  are  wanting  in  skill  and  judgment. 
They  lose  oftentimes  almost  as  much  time  contemplating  apiece  of  work 
as  the  man  in  America  would  require  to  do  it  in,  and  do  not  work  well 
without  direction.    I  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  shift- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  whether  to  poor 
food,  to  beer,  to  a  lack  of  incentive  from  the  feeling  that  their  lot  is  a 
fixed  one,  or  to  what  cause;  for,  as  I  said  above,  these  men  in  America 
start  in  and  work  with  as  much  energy  as  anybody  else,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  do  so  at  home  in  the  Fatherland.    It  doubtless  is  that  in 
America  the  workingmen,  by  reason  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  the  energizing  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  becomes  independ- 
ent, self-reliant,  high-spirited,  Mud  ambitious,  while  here  he  feels  thai 
his  opportunities  are  limited  and  his  state  servile.     He  is,  therefore, 
rather  disposed  to  be  patient  and  to  accept  whatever  lot  is  imposed 
upon  him,  and  to  look  to  the  state  for  remedial  legislation,  thus  forget- 
ting, if  he  ever  knew,  that  "  the  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves.* 
The  American  idea  is  that  the  people  make  the  state,  but  the  Germarv 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  state  makes  the  pec^^ 
pie.    At  any  rate,  inst^^ad  of  being  independent,  self-reliant,  and  goin^ 
ahead,  each  for  himself,  each  man  seems  to  be  afraid  to  move  and  to 
look  to  another,  and  so  it  goes  up  from  story  to  story,  each  waiting 
for  a  superior  to  take  the  initiative.     It  may  be  said  that  the  German 
workingmen  are  industrious  if  their  work  is  laid  out  for  them,  and  if 
under  supervision,  but  not  so  if  left  to  themselves  to  plan  or  find  work. 

What  the  German  is  somewhat  lacking  in,  it  seems  tome,  is  intaition. 
That  faculty,  I  think,  the  American  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  his  distinguishing  trait  of  character.  The  German  is  a  great 
student,  a  great  memorizer,  more  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  the 
American,  for  all  Germany  is  studying  itself  blind,  trying  to  kno^ 
everything,  as  well  that  which  is  useless  as  that  which  is  useful,  bathe 
studies  largely  with  a  view  to  making  himself  learned,  the  American 
more  with  a  view  to  use  in  practical  life.  The  German  cultivates  his 
memory,  the  American  his  wit.  The  consequence  is  that  the  German 
theorizes  while  the  American  acts,  and  analyzes  while  the  American 
creates.  He  thus  becomes  critical  and  skeptical  and  vacillating  in 
judgment.  This  remark  may  seem  out  of  place,  and  yet  it  is  necessai? 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  German  workingman  and  merchant, for 
in  consequence  of  it  tbey  acquire  halting  and  slow  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  and  become  indisposed  to  act  promptly  in  any  matter.  Thosit 
is  with  the  workingmen,  they  hesitate  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  are  alraid  of  responsibility.    This  absence,  not  entirely,  but  in  pait) 
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of  self-reliance  and  quick  judgment,  makes  them  unreliable  in  the  sense 
of  inefficient  and  unskillful.  •  They  are  persevering  and  enduring,  and 
will  work  rather  faithfully  at  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  they  have 
little  idea  of  contriving  and  inventing. 

They  are  less  intelligent  than  American  workingmen,  because  they 
lack  Yankee  comprehension  and  penetration,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  less  disposed  to  look  out  simply  for  number  one. 

They  do  not  save  much,  because  they  cannot  if  they  would*  In  America 
the  workingman  receives  wages  which  enables  him  to  put  a  little  some- 
thing by,  when  he  is  industrious  and  saving,  with  which  to  obtain  a  home 
at  some  future  day,  and  this  home  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  have  in 
view  as  the  end  of  life,  but  the  German,  i::  general,  has  not  this  op- 
portunity, and  consequently  does  not  possess  the  home  inspiration  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and,  besides, 
I  also  doubt  whether  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  many  good  traits,  as 
thrifty  and  saving  as  the  Puritan  stock  of  America.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  man  of  the  working  classes  here  to  become  well  to  do  or  influen- 
tial. Such  cases  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Self-made  men  are  few 
in  number  compared  to  the  multitude  of  them  which  are  to  be  found 
in  America. 

Conditions  here  and  in  the  United  States  are  altogether  difterent,  and, 
as  a  necessary  result,  the  two  peoples  are  wholly  unlike  in  genius,  and 
will  become  more  and  more  so.  The  Americans*  and  their  institutions 
are  not  fully  understOkMl  here  and  cannot  be.  People  here,  and  this,  of 
eourse,  affects  the  workingmen,  do  not  seem  to  me  .to  take  so  enlarged  a 
view  of  all  things  as  our  citizens  do.  The  liberty  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, while  prevailing  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  yet  fully  enjoyed,  and  con- 
lequently  the  people  remain  somewhat  short-sighted  and  circumscribed 
in  their  views,  though  becoming  less  and  less  so.  The  workingman  is 
held  in  check  by  this  sphere  of  restraint,  and  by  the  laws  which  impose 
a  penalty  upon  free  speech.  An  unguarded  utterance  made  in  public 
njay  subject  a  man  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  workingmen  espe- 
cially, in  view  of  their  socialistic  tendencies,  are  closely  watched,  and  all 
•ymptoma  of  ebullition  at  once  prescribed  for.  A  great  deal  of  liberty  of 
•peech  and  of  the  press  is  enjoyed,  bat  much  yet  remains  to  be  granted, 
^be  factional  spirit,  too,  which  in  the  past  was  so  destructive  of  German 
•nity  and  progress,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  but  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  new  order  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  sagacity  and  force  of  character  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
can  8till,  nevertheless,  be  seen,  witnessed  everywhere,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  workingmen  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  if  not  held  in  strict 
discipline,  and  to  split  into  cliques,  in  the  tendency  of  the  students  at 
the  universities  to  form  into  rival  clubs  and  to  duel,  and  in  the  inability 
of  the  people  at  large  to  divide  into  two  opposing  parties  politically. 
Por  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  political  and 
Gnomical  sentiments  ot  the  people  on  account  of  the  man^^  wheels 
nioving  within  wheels. 

Although  a  good  many  people  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  socialistic 
movement  and  its  growth,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  anything  very  seri- 
oas  is  going  to  spring  from  it,  because  the  workingmen,  if  they  should 
ever  get  so  far  as  revolution,  will  never  have  nerve  enough  to  carry  it 
forward,  and  even  if  they  should  possess  this  nerve  in  a  sufficient  degree 
would  split  all  to  pieces  the  very  moment  they  obtained  power.    It  is 

*  By  AmericADB  I  mean  all  persons  living  permanently  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
there  amaming  and  oontributinf^  to  a  distinct  and  new  type  of  man,  made  up  prinQV^ 
pally  of  English,  German,  and  Irish  blood;  influenced  strongly  by  cVimv^UQ  QOiLdVXiVnitA. 
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rue  that  they  may  break  outcome  day  into  violence,  but  it  will  be  a  policy 
»f  blindness  a^d  destruction  only,  and  will  endure  but  a  very  short  time, 
rom  want  of  an  inherent  tendency  to  union,  and  by  reason  of  the  thou- 
and  and  one  Utopian  schemes  that  will  be  bnoached  by  their  leaders. 

The  Germans  require  very  strong  leaders,  whose  will  is  law.    They 
irre  not  monarchists  by  accident  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  but  because 
he  national  character  calls  for  such  a  species  of  government.     Every 
brm  of  government,  I  think,  is  an  expression  of  the  national  life  of  the 
)eople  who  live  under  it,  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  people  are  per- 
brce  compelled  to  recognize  and  submit  to  it,  but  because  their  genius 
las  brought  about  just  such  a  system  of  government  as  the  character  of 
he  nature  of  the  people  at  large  demands,  and  the  institutions  of  any 
country  reveal  the  internal  character  of  the  people  who  evolve  them., 
following  this  rule,  I  conclude  that  the  German,  while  loving  a  certaiDszH^^n 
species  of  liberty,  is  more  attentive  to  the  law  of  authority  than  to  th( 
ight  of  private  judgment,  and  the  workingman  in  all  that  he  does  mnst^^. 
ye  viewed  in  this  light.    The  spirit,  however,  is  changing,  and  the  Gov- 
immeut  is  accordingly  becoming  more  constitutional  and  more  parlia-< 
nentary,  for  when  the  life  of  any  nation  changes  the  form  of  govern- 
nent  also  undergoes  a  transformation,  but  the  revolution  must  take 
)lace  in  particular,  before  it  manifests  itself  in  generals. 

The  ideas  which  float  hither  from  America  work  like  so  much  leaverxr^^^en 
kmong  all  classes,  and  would  probably  exert  a  much  greater  influenc^^^  ^ce 
;han  they  do  could  not  the  more  enterprising  and  independent  of  th^-MiC^he 
lisaatisfied  members  of  the  population  emigrate  to  the  United  States^s^^^^ces. 
In  a  large  measure,  the  high-spirited  and  self  reliant  of  the  middle  anc^mr^^MXi^ 
ower classes,  as  soon  as  they  become  discontented,  contrive  to  get  away"^^*»y* 
Che  home  country  thus  becomes  relieved  of  those  who  might  di8turlf^r«:-«:«ii'») 
he  peace. 

The  Socialistic  movement  is  at  the  bottom  simply  an  exhibition  oo  ^^  ®^ 
"estlessness  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  The  leaders  of  it  probabfc X^i^^^y 
cherish  all  sorts  of  Utopian  and  anarchical  principles,  but  the 
nass  of  the  workingmen  who  take  an  interest  in  it  do  so,  I  am 
luaded,  without  fully  understanding  its  purport.  They  feel  that  theilri 
itate  is  altogether  too  servile  and  unnatural  a  one,  and  that  they  d* 
lot  receive  a  fair  share  of  what  their  hands  produce,  and  take  an 
erest  in  the  movement  because  it  holds  out  some  promise  of  a  relief  g:> 
he  burdens  which  they  bear,  but  the  idea  of  overturning  all  of 
governmental  principles  of  the  present  time,  and  of  a  division  of  the  prog 
irty  of  the  rich  and  well  to  do  is  far  absent,  I  believe,  from  the  thouglrC: 
\r  wish  the  great  body  of  them.  There  is  too  much  conservatism  in 
j^erman  character  for  that,  and  too  fine  a  sense  of  justice.  What  th< 
¥ant  is  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service,  which  bears 
leavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  from  three  years  to  two  or  one,  thmJUte 
ibolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  thJ^^e 
ight  of  public  assembly,  an  obligatory  education  for  the  children  of 
workingman  at  the  public  expense,  absolute  prohibition  of  child  labcK 
imitation  of  female  labor,  cessation  of  military  and  con\ict  labor  in  coi 
petition  with  private  enterprise  extension,  of  the  rights  of  the  x)eople; 
)rotection  of  the  workingman,  and,  above  all,  just  hours  of  labor  a^ 
air  rates  of  compensation.  What  the  rabid  men  want  anlounts,  in  snt* 
itance,  to  anarchy. 

Much  complaint  is  made  over  the  employment  in  the  barracks  and 
nilitary  establishments  of  men  who  work  at  trades,  especially  by  the 
ailors  and  shoemakers.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  served  an  ap. 
^renticeship  of  two  or  three  years,  and  ha«  hardly  become  a  skilled 
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workman,  he  is  called  upoD  by  the  Government  to  fulfill  his  military  du- 
ties.   In  the  case  ot  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  especially  of  the  former, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  of  sufficient  physical  development 
to  go  through  the  military  evolutions,  being  oftentimes  hunch-backed, 
crippled,  or  infirm,  for  when  a  boy  of  poor  parents  is  good  for  nothing 
else  he  is  put  at  a  sedentary  occupation.    These  the  Government  makes 
use  of  by  setting  them  to  work  at  their  trades  for  three  years.     If  a  man 
is  strong  and  well  developed,  and  is  fortunate,  he  marches  and  counter- 
marches, goes  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  performances  and  gun  ex- 
ercises, and  during  th*-!  three  j'ears  of  his  service  in  the  army  never  once 
does  anything  in  the  way  of  his  trade;  but  if  the  physicians  declare 
him  to  be  physically  incompetent  to  undergo  the  severities  of  military 
discipline  he  is  used  for  three  years  in  sticking  uniforms  together,  and 
makes  no  progress  at  his  trade,  but  acquires,  perhaps,  a  slouchy  way 
of  working.    At  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  he  is  through  his  military 
obligations,  marries,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  fights  valiantly  for  a  forlorn 
Bpecies  of  existence.    Such  is  the  lament  that  is  made.    Of  the  merits 
of  the  question  I  know  nothing. 

The  farming  classesot  this  neighborhood  are  a  sturdy,  well-built,  philo- 
sophical lookingrace  of  beings,  who  are  represented  to  me  by  a  number 
of  responsible  parties  to  be  industrious  and  quite  contented  with  their 
lot.   The  land  in  this  duchy  is,  in  the  main,  divide<l  up  into  a  host  of 
Bmall  or  medium- sized  farms,  not  much   encumbered   by  mortgages, 
whose  proprietors  are  oftentimes,  unaided,  fully  able  to  cultivate  their 
little  possessions.    Very  few  men  employ  more  than  two  or  three  field- 
handB  except  in  harvest-time.    Many  of  the  men  also  employed  in  the 
towns  in  the  factories  own  little  patches  of  ground  which  they  and 
their  wives  manage  to  keep  tilled.    These  latter  raise  mostly  garden 
Moft,  which  the  women  carry  to  market  and  sell.    The  people  of  the 
Odenwald  are  comparatively  well  built,  but  in  the  poorer  districts  are 
small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  infiuences  of  food  and  dwellings,  and  the 
undertaking  too  early  in  life  of  trying  work.    The  well-to-do  peasants 
Qsemuch  salted  and  dried  meat,  and  good  farinaceous  food,  while  their 
poorer  neighbors  and  the  laboring  classes  must  be  content  with  a  potato 
bill  of  fare.     Bread  is  made  of  grain  and  potato  fiour,  and  also  from 
*  8I)ecies  of  buckwheat.    The  Odenwalders  are  a  good  deal  shut  off 
from  iutercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  a  good  matiy 
<>ld  habits  and  customs  are  to  be  met  with  among  them,  but  they  are 
J>ot  altogether  removed  from  the  influences  of  modern  culture.    The 
^ud  is  mountainous  and  not  very  productive,  and  what  is  produced  is 
^%  obtained  with  great  labor.    Their  products  they  frequently  carry 
^D  their  backs  to  tTie  nearest  town,  hours  distant  from  their  fields. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  often  well  to  do,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  be- 
*«n^ng  to  the  poorest  portions  of  Germany.    In  that  part  of  Hesse, 
known  as  Spessart,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  duchy,  the  people  are 
^great  deal  worse  off,and  live  in  miserable,  unhealthy,  and  overcrowded 
kouses.    There  is  not  poverty  and  misery  to  be  seen  there  only,  but 
^dmiue  even.    The  old  houses  in  the  Odenwald  villages  are  low  and 
^ark,  and  in  winter,  when  shut  up  and  much  heated,  very  unhealthy. 
I'requently  the  cattle  stables  are  kept  cleaner  than  the  rooms  in  which 
tinman  beings  dwell.    The  Odenwald  is  largely  forest  land.    Northeast 
Qf  Frankfort  lies  a  district  of  mountainous  country  known  as  the  Vogels- 
berg.    There  dwelling,  bam,  and  stable  will  usually  be  found  to  be  all 
under  one  roof,  with  no  back  building,  for  all  of  which  one  entrance 
soffices.'    On  one  side  will  be  a  door  opening  into  the  dwelling  room, 
whileon  theotherside  will  be  one  conducting  the  visitor  to  the  cattle  stall. 
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This  Yogelsberg  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhiue  look  upon  as  be- 
ing the  Siberia  of  Hesse,  being  shrouded  in  winter  three-foarths  of  the 
fear  and  cold  the  other  fourth.  The  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  at  cattle-raising.  In  summer  many  of  them  go  to  more 
fertile  regions,  where  they  hire  themselves  as  field-hands.  They  are 
said  to  be  good  workers  and  pretty  hardy,  and  to  be  very  unfriendly  to- 
srards  new  ideas  and  things.  In  winter  they  busy  themselves  spinning 
wd  working  in  wood.  ^'  Wo  Hessen  und  HoUSrUder  verderben,"  runs 
in  old  German  saying,  '<  kann  Niemand  Nahrnng  erwerben,"  which 
reads,  as  near  as  I  can  render  it  into  English,  that 

The  man  is  not  to  be  found  who  can  thrive 

Where  the  Hessians  and  Dutchmen  -can't  keep  alive. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  applicability  of  it  in  the  case 
of  either  Hessian  or  Dutchman.    The  manner  of  living  among  the^^^se 
Vogelsbergers  is  extremely  simple,  mflk  and  eggs  taking  the  place,  ^ 
9ven  among  the  well  to  do,  of  flesh.    Sauerkraut  and  potatoes,  or  mil-— 
let-pap,  with  dried  meat,  are  Sunday  food  in  winter.    The  butter  thatS^ 
is  made  is  almost  all  sold,  and  the  peasant  women,  it  is  said,  out  of 
what  they  make   meet  the  household  expenses  and  pay  the  taxes* 
Bhine-Hesse  is  very  fertile,  and  a  fine  vineland,  and  its  inhabitants,  con- 
sequently, are  pretty  well  to  do.    There  is  little  cattle-raising  done  an 
tiardly  any  sheep-raising,  from  lack  of  pasturage.    In  its  factories  it 
Bmploys  a  great  many  hands. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  £MPL0T£S. 

To  the  question  put  by  me  to  a  man  of  position  in  a  very  large  estab^dFi^sb- 
iishment,  ''  What  relation  subsists  between  employers  and  employ6s,'^^<^«s,'' 
came  the  reply,  **  You  just  say  that  they  are  the  most  desperate  ene^Mzmriix^ 
mies."    Said  another,  a  manufacturer,  ^^  Employers  and  employes  trea^s-^'^'M^ 
one  another  as  beings  of  another  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  a  coiv^^^i^T' 
lial  feeling  in  Germany  between  employers  and  employes  is  the  baneoo  ^^eof 
EtU  industry  here.''    The  trouble  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ir  J:      ^  i^ 
:he  world,  is  that  men  are  not  just  to  one  another.    The  employer  seem  ^Dcr^aenas 
:o  look  upon  his  employ^  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  a^s      mi  as 
nuch  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible  is  to  begot,  while,  on  the  othe^MiM^cihQT 
land  the  employ^  looks  upon  his  principal  as  an  oppressor  audextortei'5^^^*'ter, 
X)  whom  as  little  as  possible  should  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  cord  X^^n^rdi- 
illy  respecting  the  other  and  working  for  the  welfare  of  that  others  mi*  her. 
^hile  upon  this  point,  the  United  States  cannot  be  held  up  as  a  mod»  £^<33del 
country,  where  absolute  justice  reigns  among  men,  still  the  relatioiEr^:>  Mons 
between  employers  and  -employes  are,  I  think,  on  a  more  satisfactoix:<=x±orj 
jasis  there  than  here,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  equality  and  reciproc;^::^<=M>ca/ 
nterest  prevailing  between  them. 

Germany  just  now  is  entirely  too  materialistic,  and  materialism         ^c  is 
indoubtedly  cold  and  selfish.    Today,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are 
l^reat  factors  determining  the  national  life  of  Germany,  by  one  or  tF^ 
>ther  of  which  nearly  every  man  is  swayed — materialism  and  socialisr 
)oth  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  both  of  which 
heir  flood-tide  are  death-dealing  and  destructive  of  a  true  order  of 
jiety.    So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  men  of  culture  slt — Ji(f 
neaus  are,  as  a  class,  materialistic,  while  the  less  instructed  and  pc^^or 
bre  socialistic.    The  latter  is  but  the  reflected  shadow  of  the  former,  ^br 
i  selfish  materialism  on  the  part  of  the  well  to  do  cannot  fail  to  begev^a 
hreatening  socialism  on  the  part  of  the  poor.    Here  rests  the  life  BXtd 
bought  of  Germany,  whose  philosophers  have  weaved  a  spider's  we^^ 
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in  which  the  people  have  become  entaDgled.  In  the  United  States, 
while  matters  in  this  respect  are  not  all  that  one  conld  well  wish  them 
to  be,  still  there  is  a  constant  ferment  going  on,  and  men  and  women 
are  bnsy  in  a  multitude  of  different  ways  trying  to  reach  and  elevate 
the  anfortunate  and  misguided  and  bring  about  a  truer  and  more  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  man  and  man  ;  but  this  species  of  life,  I  regret 
very  much  to  say,  se^ms  to  exist  to  but  a  very  slight  extent  here.  For 
military  and  scholastic  purposes  Grermany  is  doing  wondrous  things, 
but  to  the  heart-life  of  the  people,  to  all  that  which  makes  a  man  really 
a  man,  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid.  If  to  be  a  tradesman  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  social  outlaw,  what  must  be  the  st»itus  of  thojworking- 
man  f  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  on  this  point,  and  I  trust  tliat  I  am, 
bat  so  Germany  appears  to  my  eyes. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  restless  and  threatening,  but  not  well  organized.    The  Oov- 
emment^  too,  is  somewhat  afraid  of  workingmen's  clubs.   Among  masters 
many  organizations  exist,  but  very  few  among  the  real  workingmen. 
Bo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  trades  unions  among  men  who 
work  by  the  day,  such  as  exist  among  masons,  brick-layers,  &c.,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  number  of^apprentices,  &c.,  are  dictated  to  em- 
ployers, are  unknown  her^,  and  would  not  be  tolerated.    The  working- 
men  of  Germany  have  not  yet  learned  the  principle  of  demanding  and 
receiving.    Chambers  of  commerce  are  the  chief  organizations  by  which 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  banded  together.    Other  organiza- 
taoDs  also  exist  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  another  posted  in  regard 
towliat  is  going  on,  for  fixing  rates  of  wages,  and  for  mutual  protection 
Against  strikes.    They  simply  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  within 
ft  specified  time,  two  years  being  commonly  designated,  any  working- 
maD  whom  one  of  their  number  has  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  who 
^  stmck  work,  and  attach  penalties  to  violations  of  this  engagement. 

PREVALBNOY   OP  STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  usually  sparadic,  and  not  general.    Formerly,  I  am  told, 

^%  occurred  more  frequently  than  now.    They  are  not  much  undertaken, 

.^ase  they  are  generally  unsuccessful,  and  besides  the  workingman 

fs  compelled  by  law  to  give  his  employer  fourteen  days'  notice  of  an 

jinteution  to  quit  work,  while  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  give 

jjis  employ^  a  like  fourteen  days'  notice  before  he  can  discharge  him. 

This  provision  of  law  can,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  written  contracts, 

^nd  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  serious'  misbehavior.    The  Government 

^oes  not  oppose  individual  striking,  but  the  workingmen  are  not  allowed 

^band  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  one  another  in  such  a 

Matter  by  pressure  or  force.    The  necessity  of  fourteen  days'  notice  and 

^lie  plan  adopted  among  employers  of  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  man 

^bo  has  struck,  discourage  strikes.     . 

Differences  between  employers  and  employes  are  settled  by  particular 
Officials,  when  any  such  have  been  especially  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose.  When  there  are  none  such,  then  by  the  communal 
^othoritles.  Appeals,  however,  can  be  taken,  and  the  matter  in  dispute 
^d  before  the  courts.  Courts  of  arbitration  can  also  be  erected,  in 
^hich  employers  and  employes  shall  be  equally  represented. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
«Fer  they  please,  and  employers  are  prohibited  from  imposing  any  restrio- 
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tions  in  this  regard.  The  law  obliges  employers  to  pay  their  men  in  the 
currency  of  the  Empire,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  credit  their  men  with 
all  sorts  of  goods,  bat  permits  them  to  supply  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
charge  the  same  against  the  men  if  furnished  at  coat  prices;  and  dwell- 
ing-places, board,  fuel,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  as  well  as 
tools  and  materials,  can  also  be  aftbrded,  but  further  than  this  are  all 
engagements  and  contracts  void  atilaw. 

Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly  in  imperial  money,  as  said  above. 

,  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Concerning  co-operative  societies  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  they 
have  proved  a  dead  failure  in  this  region. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  question  I  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  of  under  other  heads, 
where  similar  inquiries  have  been  made. 

PROTECTION   IN  MATTER  OF  ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

In  all  establishments  where  labor  is  performed  all  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their  preservation  from  accident 
must  be  made,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  there  are  a  class  of  officials 
throughout  the  Empire,  known  as  factory  inspectors,  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  visit  all  factories,  and  once  a  year  make  a  report  to  the  General 
Government,  which  is  published,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  are 
conducted.     It  is  their  duty  to  report  the  number  of  factories  and  their 
increase  or  decrease,  character  of  the  same,  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  worked,  number  of  employes,  sex,  age,  state  of  industry  in 
general  and  economical  condition  of  workingmen,  their  progress  or 
retrogression  in  comparison  with  preceding  years,  activity  of  the  police 
officials  in  performing  their  duties  with  respect  to  factories,  relation  of 
the  same  to  the  local  officials,  to  employers,  and  to  workingmen,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  youthful  laborers  and  to  the  employment  oC" 
women  in  factories.    The  number  of  children  and  young  people  em- 
ployed must  be  stated,  their  distribution  among  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  at  labor,  characta^* 
of  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  to  what  extent  they  work  i^ 
conjunction  with  adults,  character  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  pass  their 
resting  pauses,  the  kinds  of  factory  schools  for  children,  influence  c/ 
labor  upon  the  physical  development  and  morals  of  young  persoDs  of 
both  sexes,  and  expressions  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  employers  an(f 
parents  of  youthful  laborers  are  to  be  given.    The  number  of  cases  of 
accident  are  to  be  reported,  and  how  each  occurred  and  what  result  it 
had,  whether  death  or  disability  ensued ;  also  to  what  extent  laborers 
are  protected  from  daTiger.    They  are  also  to  make,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  statement  of  all  cases  of  illness  occurring  among  workingmen  from 
factory  influences  unfavorable  to  health,  mentioning  whether  the  labor 
is  too  trying,  whether  the  light  is  bad,  whether  the  air  is  too  hot,  too 
dry,  or  too  dusty,  whether  poisonous  materials  or  articles  are  used,&€. 
Where  defects  exist  in  the  arrangement  or  administration  of  factories 
they  are  to  be  reported  and  measures  taken  to  remove  them,  and  a  fall 
description  is  to  be  made  of  all  model  establishments,  that  they  may 
be  patterned  after.    They  must  also  set  forth  how  the  workingman  is 
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nourished  at  home  and  in  the  factory,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  wages  received,  the  character  of  the  habitations  in  which  the 
workingmen  dwell,  ana,  in  fact,  treat  of  every  subject  which,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  can  interest  or  affect  the  workingman.    They  are  em- 
powered, too,  whenever  anything  is  discovered  to  be  going  on  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Empire  regarding  workingmen  to  take 
steps  to  have  it  remedied.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I  doubt 
not  that  many  abuses  exist.*    The  inspectors,  also,  are  too  limited  in 
number  to  make  thorough  inspections,  for,  in  some  cases,  they  must 
visit  on  an  average  three  factories  a  day  in  order  to  make  tne  round  of 
their  district.    There  are  forty -six  of  them  for  the  whole  realm.    Their 
annual  report  forms  a  volume  of  about  1,000  pages,  but  is  largely  an 
enumeration  of  cases  of  accidents  and  their  results,  which  are  very 
minutely  set  forth.    As  an  aid  to  me  in  preparing  this^  report,  I  ob- 
tained and  looked  through  the  report  last  published,  which  is  for  1882, 
but  I  gleaned  very  little  therefrom,  although  much  interesting  material 
isooDtained  in  it. 

Employers  are  liable  for  accidents  among  their  workingmen,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of 
laborers,  and  that  they  had  been  fully  apprised  thereof.  In  this  respect 
a  paper  signed  by  the  workingman  before  the  accident  setting  forth 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
of  protection  against  an  accident,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  complete  bar  to 
i  claim. 

In  consequence  of  the  socialistic  agitation  more  attention  is  probably 
IMud  to  the  workingman  and  his  claims  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
ease,  and  various  measures  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  laboring 
dosses  are  being  devised,  with  a  view  to  quieting  somewhat  the  rest- 
lessness which  prevails  among  them.    The  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  very  much  in  their  favor,  notwiUistanding  the  socialistic 
jaw,  and  the  Government  is  undoubtedly  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  condition,  but,  while  doing  so,  is  seeking,  I  think,  to  be 
*  little  too  paternal,  and  to  make  of  the  workingman  a  very  depend- 
ent sabject,  but,  perhaps  this  is  precisely  what  the  German  charac- 
^r  requires.    During  the  present  year  the  Reichstag  has  accordingly 
^opted  the  second  of  a  series  of  experimental  laws  affecting  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  workingman,  which  the  opponents  of  these  acts 
^ook  npon  as  another  giant  stride  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  a 
^mmnnistic  state.    This  is  the  accidents  insurance  bill.    Previously, 
^11  the  15th  of  June,  1883,  an  act,  part  of  which  went  into  operation  on 
^e  l8t  of  December  last  prnd  the  remainder  of  which  will  take  effect 
^pon  the  Ist  of  December  next,  was  passed  by  the  Eeichstag,  providing 
^compulsory  system  of  insurance  of  the  workingmen  in  the  matter  of 
sickness,  by  which  a  certain  measure  of  income  during  limited  periods 
^f  illness  becomes  assured  to  them.    Both  must  prove  to  be,  in  sub- 
stance, beneficent  measures,  but  they  are  based  upon  a  principle  which 
^^  in  serious  conflict  with  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  recognized 
^H  the  United  States. 

By  the  first  of  these  two  enactments,  the  aqt  of  June  15, 1883,  nearly 
^  the  laboring  men  of  the  Empire  are  compelled  to  contribute,  at  stated 
Periods,  insignificant  sums  to  common  funds,  termed  kasses,  to  which 
tleir  employers  also  are  obliged  to  add  a  certain  percentage.  Thereby 
^ey  become  so  situated  that  when  ill  for  any  period  of  time  not  extend- 
^Dg  beyond  thirteen  weeks  they  will  receive  proper  medical  treatment, 

*Tbe  laws  of  all  states  read  well,  but  they  are  oftentimes  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 
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medicines,  and  appliances,  and  also  daily  a  sum  sufficient 
keep  them  and  their  families  from  absolute  want.  The  I 
affects  chiefly  those  persons  who  are  permanently  emploj 
and  does  not  exert  a  compulsory  power  over  those  who  a 
independent  work,  except  in  certain  instances,  who,  ne\ 
not  excluded  irom  a  participation  in  its  beneflta,  but  are  c 
and  invited,  to  join  the  kasses  created.  These  kasses  a 
as  communal,  place,  factory,  building,  guild,  miners',  and  ai 
to  them  must  belong  all  factory  operatives,  all  miners 
in  salt-pits,  bogs,  ditches,  quarries,  forges,  furnaces,  on 
steamship  lines  within  the  Empire,  on  wharves  or  dock, 
roadways,  water-courses,  dikes,  buildings,  and  all  enterpris 
at  hand-work  or  other  industrial  employments,  and  in 
steam-boilers  or  any  kind  of  wind,  water,  steam,  gas,  h 
used  to  drive  machinery — so  far  as  such  machinery  is  n 
temporarily  employed  and  does  not  belong  to  an  industi 
ment — that  is,  when  paid  salaries  or  wages,  or  when  eu 
longer  period  than  one  week.  The  communes  are  also 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  persons  employed  iip< 
forests,  to  any  person  carrying  on  independently  a  trad< 
does  work  on  account  of  another,  to  persons  who  are  ei 
principal  outside  of  an  industrial  establishment,  to  all 
ployed  in  transportation  businesses,  to  mercantile  employ^ 
tices,  and  to  employ6s  and  apprentices  in  apothecaries,  1 
almost  every  em  ploy 6  within  the  scope  of  the  act  To  c 
service  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  c< 
are  paid  fixed  salaries,  the  act  does  not  apply,  and  also  tc 
in  case  of  illness  would  be  cared  for  by  their  employers  fo] 
thirteen  weeks,  or  who,  during  this  period,  would  get  un 
the  whole  of  their  salary  or  wages. 

The  most  general  kind  of  kasses  are  the  communal  ka9 
kasses  appertain  all  persons  who  are  under  the  oblig 
sured,  and  yet  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  other  ka« 
erected  and  managed  by  the  communes  free  of  charge,  I 
bent  upon  each  commune  to  provide  one  in  the  interf 
ingmen  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  several  communes  civ 
and  make  the  insurance  a  matter  of  common  concern 
pelled  to  do  so,  when  such  a  union  is  considered  neces 
tageous.    Membership  is  effected  by  the  person  to  be  ii 
the  communal  authorities  in  writing,  or  by  word  of 
attaches  himself  thereto,  but  no  claim  to  support  is  ar 
time  of  this  act  he  was  in  a  sick  condition.    The  9 
tree  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  all  other  neor 
and  from  and  after  the  third  day  from  the  commencemei 
each  day  that  the  diseased  person  remains  ill  durin 
more  than  thirteen  weeks  a  sum  of  money  equal . 
customary  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer.    When  the 
about  by  debaucherj',  intemperance,  rowdyism,  &c.f 
at  all  or  only  in  part  to  be  paid.    Persons  who  do 
obligation  to  become  members  of  this  kasse,  but  va 
not  entitled  to  aid  until  they  have  been  six  weeks 
payments  are  made  weekly.    In  place,  however,  of 
can  be  placed  in  a  hospital  and  there  cared  for, 
members  of  a  family,  the  illness  is  of  such  a  natt 
be  properly  ministered  unto  at  home ;  and  thoai 
ties  must  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  in  the  hospit 
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dependent  upon  such  an  invalid  for  sapport  they  receive,  so  long  as 
the  latter  is  a  hospital  patient,  one-half  of  the  amoant  of  money  which 
he  would  have  been  entitlea  to  had  he  been  cared  for  by  his  own 
family.    Each  member  of  this  species  of  kasse  pays  ordinarily  weekly 
as  dues  an  amount  not  exceeding  1^  per  cent*,  of  the  customary  wages 
of  a  common  laborer  of  the  commune,  which,  however,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  may  be  set  at  2  per  cent.,  but  can  never  go  beyond 
Uiat  figure ;  and  the  employer  of  the  man  must  in  every  case  contribute 
a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  laborei-'s  dues.    A  workingman  is  thus 
forced  to  put  weekly  into  a  common  treasury  an  insignificant  sum,  about 
2^  cents,  to  which  his  employer  adds  from  about  one-half  to  one  cent, 
and  in  return  enjoys  the  assurance  that  if  he  becomes  ill  at  any  time 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  or  less  he  will  receive  from  the  ftind  to 
which  he  has  contributed  about  20  or  25  cents  a  day ;  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  kasse,  which  is  for  the  most  ordinary  individuals.    Members  of 
the  other  kasses  are  much  better  situated.    Two  per  cent,  is  levied  as 
dues  only  when  it  becomes  evident  that  1^  per  cent,  will  not  cover  the  dis- 
bursements made.    When  the  receipts  amount  to  more  than  the  dis- 
baisements  reserve  funds  are  to  be  built,  and  if,  when  that  is  done,  the 
receipts  permanently  continue  to  exceed  the  disbursements,  the  rate 
of  dues  is  to  be  lowered,  or  the  rate  of  aid  raised.    These  kasses  are 
all  to  be  administered  by  the  communal  authorities. 

PLAGE  KASSES. 

When,  at  any  given  point,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
band  for  the  purpose,  though  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
4  stances  when  there  are  less,  the  communes  are  authorized  and  may  be 
impelled  to  create  place  kasses.    These  are  in  the  rule  for  workingmen 
^ho  are  engaged  in  a  certain  species  of  industry  at  any  particular 
place.    They  allow  an  aid  in  case  of  illness  for  a  period  which  can  be 
^t  at  one  year,  of  an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
average  wages,  so  far  as  this  average  does  not  exceed  71  cents  a  day  of 
^be  men  composing  them,  as  well  as  medical  attendance,  &c.,  and  a  like 
^i^ant  to  women  for  a  x)eriod  of  three  weeks  after  confinement,  which 
^n  be  extended  to  six,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  an 
^oant  to  his  next  of  kin  equal  to  forty  times  the  customary  wages 
^  a  day  laborer  of  the  place.    Free  medical  attendance,  &c.,  can  also 
^  accorded  to  wives  of  members  of  the  kasse,  and  these  wives  can  be 
^^UMie  entitled  to  receive  support  for  three  to  six  weeks  after  confine- 
'itent,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  or  a  child  of  a  member,  burial 
itioney  can  be  granted.    But  these  kasses  cannot  be  extended  to  other 
species  of  disability  or  otherwise,  than  as  mentioned,  to  wives  and  or- 
phans.   When  debauchery,  &c.,  has  caused  disease  the  right  to  assist- 
^ce  is  forfeited.    The  dues  of  the  members  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  expenditures  to  be  made.    The  commune 
Provides  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  these  kafises,  which  must  re- 
vive the  approval  of  higher  officials.    These  kasses  are  empowered  to 
^aire  privileges  and  make  contracts,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.    When 
^  person  is  under  obligation  to  insurehe  becomes  a  member  of  this  species 
^f  kasses,  by  going  to  work  in  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, from  the  moment  he  enters  upon  work,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
^me  other  kasse,  and  when  no  obligation  to  insure  exists  by  a  verbal  or 
^tten  notice  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
^asse.    The  former  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  day  of  acquisi- 
tion of  membership,  the  latter  not  until  six  weeks  have  expired.    Mem- 
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bership,  in  the  case  of  obligatory  insarance,  is,  as  a  rale,  lost  when  a 
member  of  a  kasse  leares  the  branch  of  business  for  Which  it  was  organ- 
ized, and,  when  voluntarily  acquired,  by  failing  twice  in  succession  to 
pay  accruing  dues.  Members  of  the  kasse  who  get  out  of  work  re- 
ceive, while  out  of  employment,  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  less, 
when  they  have  been  that  length  of  time  members,  aid  from  it.  Each 
kasse  is  required  to  have  a  reserve  fund,  to  which  one-tenth  of  the  con- 
tributions made  shall  be  devoted,  which  fund  is  to  be  collected  until  it 
becomes  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  annual  expenditures  of  the 
kasse. 

As  soon  as  a  place  kasse  has  been  formed  by  the  authorities  the 
members  thereof  hold  a  meeting,  with  a  representative  of  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  inspectors  as  chairman,  and,  if  few  in  number,  elect  directly  a 
board  of  directors ;  but  if  the  kasse  is  composed  of  five  hundred  or 
more  members  they  choose  a  general  committee,  who  in  turn  select  a 
board.     The  directors  represent  the  kasse  judicially  and  extra-judi- 
cially,  and  conduct  the  administration  thereof,  under  the  superintend- 
'  enoe,  of  course,  of  the  Oovemment  inspectors,  and  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  kasse  is  not  vested  by  statute  and  the  laws 
of  the  kasse  in  the  board  of  directors  the  consent  of  the  general 
committee  is  requisite  to  all  their  acts.    The  general  committee  has 
especially  the  right  to  have  the  annual  accounts  examined  by  a  special 
committee,  to  proceed  against  directors  in  all  causes  arising  from  bad 
management,  and  to  amend  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  kasse.    Employ- 
ers who  are  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  kasse  have  a  right  to 
be  represented  among  the  directors,  and  in  the  general  committee.    The 
degree  of  representation  is  governed  by  the  amounts  paid  into  the 
kasse  by  them,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  one-third 
voice.    If  the  members  of  any  kasse,  or  their  representatives,  decline 
to  vote  for  directors,  or  for  a  general  committee,  the  Government 
inspectors  select  them.    The  funds  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  invested  in 
the  safest  securities,  and  deposited  in  the  most  reliable  banks.    The 
kasse  is  obliged  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Government  inspectoc« 
concerning  its  members,  cases  of  illness  and  death,  amounts  contribut/^ 
and  disbursed,  &c.,  and  the  higher  Government  officials  have  the  pri^- 
lege  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  kasse  sbj^W 
be  kept.    Directors,  as  well  as  accountants  and  treasurers,  hold  a  sk^»^- 
lar  relation  to  the  kasse  that  guardians  do  to  wards,  and  can,  inl^i^e 
manner,  be  proceeded  against  for  all  misdemeanors. 

These  kasses,  in  places  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  are  su-xper- 
vised  by  the  communal  authorities  under  the  superintendence  of      the 
higher  officers  of  the  Government  or  by  officers  appointed  especiall:^^/ar 
the  purpose  by  the  state.    These  men  see'  that  all  legal  and  stata^Coij 
provisions  are  complied  with,  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of   the 
kasse  and  revise  them,  and  can  cause  meetings  of  the  officers  of  tbe 
kasse,  which  they  are  to  conduct.    They  can  also,  when  the  officeiv  of 
the  kasse  do  not  fulfill  their  duties,  appoint  persons  to  take  their  places. 
All  or  several  of  the  kasses  in  the  district  of  one  inspector  can,  by  com. 
mon  consent,  form  a  union  and  have  a  common  accountant  and  treasarer, 
make  contracts  in  common  with  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  hospitals, 
and  create  and  conduct  together  establishments  for  the  care  and  heal- 
ing of  their  invalid  members. 

A  kasse  ceaiises  when  the  number  of  members  sinks  permanently  to 
less  than  fifty  and  when  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  kasse  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  dissolution  is  effected  by  direction  of  the  higherGov- 
ernment  officials,  but  can  be  opposed.    If  a  kasse  dissolves  its  member* 
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are  to  be  tamed  over  to  other  place  kasses  or  to  the  commanal  kasse. 
The  assets  of  the  kasse  are  then  to  be  employed  in  satisfying  its  debts 
and  whatever  claims  to  aid  that  may  have  arisen  previous  to  its  disso- 
lution. If  any  amoant  remains  it  is  to  be  turned  over  to  that  place 
kasse  or  communal  kasse  to  which  the  members  of  the  dissolved  kasse 
may  be  adjoined.  They  can  also  be  dissolved  at  the  request  of  their 
general  committee. 

In  the  case  of  both  communal  and  place  kasses,  employers  are  re- 
quired to  inform  the  proper  authorities  of  the  employment  by  them  of 
any  person  upon  whom  the  obligation  to  insure  rests  within  three  days 
firom  the  commencement  of  said  employment,  and  also  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  same.  They  are  also  required  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
their  employes  the  amounts  due  to  the  kasses,  and  must  contribute  to  the 
same  one-third  of  the  amount  levied  by  law  upon  their  employes. 

Ck)ntroversies  between  insured  parties  or  their  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  communal  or  place  kasses  on  the  other  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Government  inspectors,  but  against  the  decisions  of  the  latter  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  can  be  made. 

FAOTOBT  KASSES. 

Any  manufacturer  who  employs  fifty  or  more  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  insured  is  entitled  to  establish  a  factory  kasse  in  their  behalf.  He 
can  even  be  compelled  to  do  so  when  the  commune  in  which  his  factory 
is  situated  or  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  his  men  belong  asks  it  of  the 
Government,  but  before  being  obliged  to  do  so  he  and  his  men  are  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter.  When  less  than  fifty  persons  are  employed  by 
any  one  manufacturer  a  kasse  can  be  erected,  first,  when  the  character 
of  work  is  especially  injurious  to  health,  in  which  case  the  proprietor  of 
the  factory  ean  be  forced  to  set  up  a  kasse ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
aathorities  are  satisfied  that  the  kasse  will  be  self-sustaining.  If,  when 
called  upon  to  establish  a  kasse,  he  does  not  comply,  a  manufacturer 
can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  a  fine  to  a  communal  or  place  kasse  a  sum 
^ual  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  h|s  men. 

Membership  in  such  a  kasse  is  acquired  by  the  mere  act  of  working 
in  the  factory,  when  there  is  an  obligation  to  insure,  and  in  other  cases 
l>y  a  notification  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to 
^he  kasse.  It  is  lost  in  the  first  case  by  the  employment  permanently 
^^easing,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  failure  to  pay  dues. 

In  these  kasses  contributions  and  support,  instead  of  being  according 
Xo  the  average  wages  of  members,  can  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
"^ages  each  workman  receives,  so  far  as  these  wages  do  not  exceed  95 
'C^nts  a  day. 

The  laws  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  manufacturer  or  his 
representative  and  submitted  to  the  persons  composing  the  same  for 
approval,  and  they  can  provide  that  the  chairmanships  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  of  the  general  committee  shall  be  held  by  the  manufact- 
urer or  his  representative ;  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  kasse,  the  right  to  designate  its 
accountant  and  treasurer  is  also  vested  in  him,  who  are  to  be  there  at 
his  expense. 

One  third  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  kasse  is  to  be  met  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  if  the  receipts  prove  not  to  be  sufiicient  to  meet 
the  disbursements  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency  from  his  own  pocket. 
Disputes  between  employers  and  members  of  the  kasses  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  special  of&cials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  all  questions  at 
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issue  between  employers  and  employ^,  and,  where  there  are  none  snch, 
by  the  communal  authorities,  but  an  appeal  to  court  is  provided  for. 

If  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  a  kasse  has  been  established  be- 
comes temporarily  closed,  or  the  number  of  employes  so  limited  that  they 
become  less  in  number  than  double  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
form  a  board  of  directors,  the  administration  of  the  «ame  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  inspectors,  who  are  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  in  such  a  case  all  the  funds,  book8|,  &;c., 
of  the  kasse  are  to  be  surrendered  to  these  inspectors ;  but  this  is  not 
to  take  place  if  the  industry  is  of  such  a  character  that  regular  period- 
ical cessations  of  work  or  limitations  of  the  number  of  workmen  occur. 
A  kasse  is  to  cease  to  exist  when  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  being  become  closed  o^  the  number  of  members  be- 
comes x>ermanently  less  than  the  lowest  number  allowed  by  law,  or 
proves  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created ;  and, 
lastly,  when  the  head  of  the  establishment  whose  employes  compose  it 
neglects  to  have  the  kasse  and  its  affairs  prox)erly  attended  to,  in  all  of 
wluch  cases  the  kasse's  membership  and  funds  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  place  or  communal  kasse. 

In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  place  kasses  are  to 
be  observed. 

BUILDING  KASSES 

Are  for  individuals  employed  upon  railroads,  canals,  roadways,  water^^ 
courses,  dikes,  fortifications,  and  other  like  works  in  course  of  constrac^^ 
tion,  when  a  comparatively  large  number  of  me^  are  employed.    11^^ 
parties  having  the  works  in  charge  can  be  forced  to  have  their  men  it^. 
sured.  and  if  they  do  not  will  be  compelled  to  meet  from  their  own  poeV 
ets  all  expenses  attending  the  illness  or  death  of  their  employes.    The 
kasses  cease  when  the  paHicular  works  for  which  they  have  oeeu  erected 
are  brought  to  an  end,  or  when  the  parties  having  the  work  in  cbai^ 
neglect  to  have  the  kasses  properly  administered.    The  provisions  re- 
specting factory  kasses  apply  also  here. 

GUILD  KASSES. 

These  are  kasses  erected  by  trades  unions  in  behalf  of  their  members^       f 
and,  while  allowed  more  latitude  and  a  greater  degree  of  self-goveni* 
ment,  are  subject  in  many  respects  to  the  provisions  affecting  place 
kasses. 

MINERS'  KASSES. 

I 

These  are  for  miners,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  factory  kasses. 

AID  KASSES. 

By  these  are  meant  the  societies  voluntarily  organized  among  men  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  one  another  and  their  families  in  cases 
of  illness  and  death.  These,  of  course,  enjoy  a  larger  freedom  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Such  are,  as  above  set  forth,  the  leading  features  of  the  law  of  tbe 
Empire  making  provisions  for  rendering  assistance  to  workingmen  when 
ill.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  statute,  being  made  up  of  eighty-eight  sec- 
tions. 
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INSTJBANGE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 

The  act  providing  relief  in  the  case  of  accidents,  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  a  short  time  ago,  and  adopted  by  the  Bundesrath  a  few  days 
since,  is  even  longer  than  that  on  the  subject  of  invalid  insurance, 
having  one  hnndr^  and  eleven  sections,  but  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

All  persons  employed  in  mines,  salt-pita,  in  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating ores,  quarries  and  excavations,  upon  wharves  and  in  lumber- 
yards, in  factories  and  foundries,  including  work  superintendents,  so 
far  as  the  salaries  of  tJie  latter  do  not  excc^  $476  per  annum,  as  well 
as  all  workmen  and  work  superintendents  who  are  engaged  at  wall, 
room,  roof,  and  well  work,  and  in  stonecutting,  and  chimney-sweeps, 
wherever  a  liability  to  casualty  exists,  are  to  be  assured  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  relief  in  the  event  of  accidents,  and  an  imperial  insurance  office 
IB  to  be  established  to  have  control  of  the  matter. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  afford  to  every  workingman  who  becomes 
ioJQied  by  accident  while  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  except  in 
cases  where  the  injury  has  been  brought  about  by  the  willful  and  crim- 
mal  act  of  the  victim,  whatever  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may 
be  necessary  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth*  week  from  the 
day  OB  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  a  pecuniary  support  so  long 
as  the  disability  shall  continue,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  total  disability, 
when  his  average  wages  do  not  go  beyond  95  cents  a  day,  to  66§  per 
cent,  of  his  average  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  so 
much  thereof  as  the  degree  of  inability  to  labor  may  call  for^  and  in 
the  case  of  death,  a  sum,  as  burial  expenses,  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  one  day,  which  sum  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
#7.14.  Be  a  widow  left  she  is  to  receive  until  her  decease  or  remarriage 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  her  husband  was  accustomed  to  earn,  and  each 
one  of  his  surviving  children,  up  to  its  fifteenth  year,  is  to  get  a  sum 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  these  wages,  which  is  to  be  20  per  cent,  when 
the  mother  is  dead ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  widow  no  claim  is  to  rest  if 
the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  accident  occurred.  When  there 
&re  parents  or  grandparents  left  whose  sole  support  the  deceased  was 
they  will  get  until  their  death  or  a  cessation  of  the  requirement  of 
distance  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

To  effect  the  object  of  the  law  all  employers  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  above-mentioned  industries  are  to  be  obliged  to  form  themselves 
into  relief  associations,  and  to  provide,  by  regular  contributions  to  com- 
mon funds,  the  relief  in  behalf  of  their  men  contemplated  by  statute. 
I^ese  associations  may,  with  permission  of  the  Bundesrath,  be  volun- 
tarily as  well  as  compulsorily  organized,  but  an  association  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  built  iu  any  case  unless  it  appears  that  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  Empire  is  to  be  divided  into  associational  districts,  and  these 
^gain  subdivided  into  what  are  to  be  termed  sections,  all  under  the 
Supervision  and  direction  of  an  imperial  insurance  office  at  Berlin,  and 
Uke  branches  of  industry  brought  together  as  much  as  possible.  The 
^^jBsociations  and  sections  will  be  permitted  to  draft  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  regulate  their  own  affairs,  but  are  to  be  supervised  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to  submit  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  government  to  the  insurance  office  at  Berlin  for 

•Until  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  week,  by  the  law  of  June  15,  lfci83,  the  in- 
Valid  kasBes  provide  for  bim,  bnt  if  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  them  the  duty  de- 
volves upon  his  employer. 
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approval.  They  are  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  directors,  wh< 
lie  members  of  the  associations  or  sections  for  which  they  are  c 
and  persons  thus  selected  are  not  to  be  excused  from  service 
upon  such  grounds  as  lie  in  the  case  of  guardians  and  wards,  it 
provided  that  any  man  who  otherwise  declines  an  office  couferre< 
him  can,  as  a  penalty  therefor,  be  compelled  by  the  association  to 
he  belongs  to  pay  into  its  treasury  for  the  whole  period  he  woal< 
filled  such  office  double  dues. 

The  associations  are  to  create  what  shall  be  termed  ^^  danger  d 
to  which  the  establishments  belonging  to  them  are  to  appertain;  i 
gree  of  liability  to  accidents  among  its  emplo^'^s  determining  th 
of  danger  to  which  any  establishment  shall  be  attached,  and  to 
scales  of  dues  to  be  paid  by  their  members ;  the  scales  and  all 
quent  alterations  therein  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  io 
insurance  office.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  after  their  ad 
the  scales  are  all  to  be  revised  in  accordance  with  the  results  expei 
during  this  period,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  succeeding  five 
a  further  revision  is  to  take  place,  to  be  governed  by  the  nun 
accidents  which  have  occurred  and  the  degree  of  relief  found  nee 
to  be  iiirnished. 

Every  proprietor  of  an  industrial  .establishment  is  to  belong,  by 
of  law,  to  that  association  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Gover 
for  the  district  in  which  his  business  is  located,  or  for  that  brand 
dustry  in  which  he  is  interested. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  disputed  questions  of  factor  da 
which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  courts  of  arbit 
are  to  be  set  up,  in  which  the  workingmen  shall  have  a  represei 
equal  to  that  of  their  employers,  every  associational  district  or  e 
thereof  to  have  one  such  court.  Each  court  is  to  be  composed  of 
siding  officer  and  four  associates,  with  nine  substitutes,  one  for  the 
dent  of  the  court,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  four  memben 
Of  the  five  persons  constituting  a  court,  the  chief  one  is  to  be  a 
official,  appointed  by  governmental  authorities,  and  of  the  othei 
two  are  to  be  selected  by^  the  members  of  the  insurance  association  • 
tion  for  which  the  court  has  been  established,  and  the  other  two 
be  chosen  through  the  workingmen's  place,  factory,  guild,  or  n 
kasses  of  the  district  over  which  the  court  is  to  have  jurisdictioD, 
of  their  members  ten  are  employed  in  the  establishments  affected, 
stitutes  are  to  be  selected  in  the  same  way.  The  period  of  seri 
the  four  associate  members  of  a  court  and  their  substitutes  is  sets 
years,  but  is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  terms  of  one-half  of  then 
expire  every  two  years.  If  the  persons  elected  decline  to  serve, 
election  does  not  take  place,  the  governmental  authorities  are  to 
the  individuals  who  are  to  form  a  court,  from  among  employers  aD 
ploy^s.  All  questions  before  these  courts  are  to  be  decided  by  ma 
votes,  and  they  are  only  to  transact  business  when  there  is  an  eqat 
resentation  of  employers  and  employes.  All  further  rules  and  n 
tions  affecting  these  courts  and  proceedings  before  them  are  to  be 
by  imperial  decree,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  oc 
proceedings  before  them  are  to  be  borne  by  the  insurance  associa 
Against  the  decisions  of  the  courts  a  final  recourse  to  the  imper 
surance  office  is  permitted  in  certain  cases. 

Whenever  an  accident  occurs  in  any  establishment  by  which  s 
ploy6  becomes  disabled  for  a  longer  period  than  three  days,  or  is  1 
the  proprietor  thereof,  or  his  manager,  must  inform  the  police 
catastrophe  by  a  written  communication  within  two  days  after  1 
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eomes  aware  of  the  same.    If  death  or  a  disability  of  more  than  thirteen 
weeks'  duration  is  the  result  of  the  accident,  the  police  are  to  make  an 
inqniry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  matter,  and  to  establish 
the  cause  aud  character  of  the  accident,  the  names  of  those  killed  or  in- 
jur^, the  character  of  the  injuries  received,  and  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  victims'  families  and  of  those  dependent  upon  them.    In  this 
examination  can  take  part  the  employer,  or  his  representative,  of  those 
hnrt^  a  representative  of  the  association  to  wbich  the  establishment  is 
adjoined,  and  a  representative  of  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  the  injured 
parties  belong;  and  in  all  cases  uotification  that  an  examination  is  to  be 
held  must  be  given  to  these  parties.    As  far  as  possible  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  accident  and  experts  are  also  to  be  called.    A  report 
is  to  be  made  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation,  which  the  par- 
ties interested  are  to  be  allowed  to  read,  and  to  have  copies  of,  if  de- 
sired.   The  association  concerned  is  then  to  make  the  provisions  of 
relief  called  for  by  the  statute,  which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  party 
or  parties  interested,  are  to  be  complained  of  to  the  insurance  office  at 
Berlin,  by  which  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  the  proper  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  consideration  and  settlement. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents,  the  insurance  associations  are  empowered  to  wateh  the  estab- 
lishments belonging  to  them,  and  co  insist  upon  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  arrangements  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  but  whatever 
rales  of  action  may  be  agreed  upon  in  this  direction  tnust  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  imperial  insurance  office. 

The  imperial  insurance  office,  which  is  to  be  located  at  Berlin,is  tocon- 
sistof  a  presidentand  twopermanent  members, the  three  to  beappointed 
for  life  by  the  Emperor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bundesrath,  and 
of  eight  other  members,  for  each  of  whom  there  are  to  be  two  substi- 
tutes in  the  case  of  those  selected  by  the  employers   and  employes. 
Heir  term  of  office  is  to  be  four  years,  and  of  the  eight,  four  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  firom  among  their  num- 
ber, two  by  the  insurance  associations  and  two  by  the  workingmen. 
?%e  other  officers  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  to  name.    This  office 
1^  to  have  a  superintendence  over  all  the  insurance  associations,  and  to 
^^  that  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  them  are  properly  observed, 
^d  it  is  empowered  to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  manner 
^  which  the  associations  conduct  their  affairs,  whose  books  and  rec- 
^tds  may  be  demanded  at  any  time  for  inspection.    All  questions  of 
<^ntroversy  which  arise  in  the  associations  regarding  the  rights  and 
^nties  of  the  officers  thereof,  the  construction  of  their  statutes,  and  the 
l^ality  of  elections  are  to  be  decided  by  the  insurance  office.    When 
<^ain  questions  are  under  consideration,  such  as  the  following,  the  in- 
^^Orance  office  is  to  be  competent  to  transact  business  only  when  at  least 
.five  of  its  members,  including  the  president,  are  present,  among  whom 
^e  employers  and  workingmen  must  have  at  least  one  representative 
^^b,  viz :  ( 1 )  When  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  classed  Bmong  those  in  which  a  liability  to  accident 
Exists,  and  therefore  obliged  to  have  its  men  insured ;  when  approvals 
^t  organic  changes  in  associations  are  to  be  made  or  refused ;  when  the 
Propriety  of  dissolving  any  association  is  to  be  considered ;  and  when 
Uie  erection  of  courts  of  arbitration  is  to  be  resolved  upon ;  (2)  when 
decisions  affecting  controversies  regarding  the  property  rights  of  asso- 
^iationB  whose  organic  form  has  been  changed  are  to  be  made;  (3) 
^hen  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of  arbitration  are  to  be  con- 
sidered; (4)  in  the  case  of  consideration  of  regulations  respecting  the 
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avoidance  of  a(M5idents,  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  decisions  npon  complainti 
concerning  penalties  imiK>sed  by  the  directors  of  associations.  In  othei 
respects,  the  Bmperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bnndesrath,  is  to  pre 
scribe  the  rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  office. 

The  various  independent  states  composing  the  German  Empire  are  als( 
authorized  to  establish  insurance  offices  for  the  superintendence  of  th< 
associations  within  their  limits,  to  which  the  rights  and  powers  apper 
taining  to  the  imperial  insurance  office  are  to  be  largely  transferred 
These  insurance  officers  are  to  consist  of  three  life  members  and  foui 
others,  with  substitutes,  chosen  for  periods  of  four  years;  in  a  mannei 
similar  to  that  in  which  those  of  the  imperial  office  are  selected. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  act,  but  there  are  many  other  minoi 
points  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention. 

Kow  that  the  two  foregoing  measures  have  become  laws,  the  Govern- 
,ment  at  Berlin,  it  is  said,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  workingmen  and  their  families  against  the  consequences  of  old 
age  and  of  permanent  disabilities  due  to  other  causes  than  accidents, 
by  pensions. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  insurance  it  may  also  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  the  German  Government  is  charged  with  entertaining 
the  idea  of  taking  the  entire  fire  and  life  insurance  business  into  its  own 
hands,  and  compelling  everyone  to  pay  insurance  tax,  on  both  property 
and  life  to  the  state  instead  of  to  private  corporations. 

OONSIDERATION  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEINO  OF  EMPLOYES 

BY  EMPLOYERS. 

So  far  as  I  can  see^  there  is  no  deep  interest  taken  by  employers  in 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  men.  Some  few  establish- 
ments provide  dwelling-places  and  sleeping-halls  for  their  men,  and 
furnish  them  with  soup  during  the  day  and  warm  food  at  noon,  at  cost 
prices,  but  I  doubt  not  that  so  far  as  my  district  is  conoerued  they  can 
be  almost  counted  on  my  fingers.  In  all  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  there  is, 
I  believe,  but  one  factory  which  has  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of 
its  employes,  some  fifty  of  which  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  own^ 
thereof.  In  several  there  are  bathing-places  for  the  use  of  the  workiDg- 
men.  Most  of  the  large  factories  have  savings-banks,  but  the  contriba- 
tions  are,  I  understand,  very  meager  in  amount.  To  such  a  bank  in  a 
factory  in  this  neighborhood,  which  employs  about  a  thousand  hands, 
the  aggregate  amount  contributed  weekly  from  among  the  whole  thou- 
sand is  only  $7  to  $9.50, 1  am  told.  The  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment receive  all  sums,  from  4J  cents  to  $2.38  weekly,  which  their  worik- 
ingmen  may  desire  to  place  with  them,  and  guarantee  upon  all  amoants 
not  exceeding  $9.50  deposited  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  upon  all  amounts  over  this  sum  and  less  than  $119,  intene^t. 
at  5  per  cent.  Deposits  are  made  by  the  employ^  directing  their  dis- 
bursing clerk  to  put  each  week  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  into  the 
bank,  which  deposits  are  noted  at  the  end  of  etich  month  in  a  book  which 
they  hold.  To  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  investment  four- 
teen days'  notice  must  be  given.    The  money  thus  received  Messrs. 

invest  in  the  most  solid  securities  in  behalf  of  their  men,  and 

if  the  rate  of  interest  promised  is  not  thus  obtained  the  di£ferenoeis   ] 

made  up  by  the  Messrs. out  of  their  own  pockets  as  a  present  to   j 

the  bank.  These  gentlemen  also  foster  among  tbeir  men  an  invalid  and  \ 
burial  association,  whose  pro\isions  are  as  follows: 

AD  persons  employed  by  them  become,  immediately  on  their  entrance 
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npon  work,  members  of  this  union,  and  the  moment  a  person  ceases  to  be 
connected  with  the  factory  this  membership  in  the  nnion  also  expires,  and 
he  is  notentitled  to  receive  back  the  amount  he  may  have  paid  into  the 
union.     Into  the  treasury  of  the  union  each  man  whose  wages  do  not  ex- 
dcee  33  cents  a  day  pays  2^  cents  weekly ;  those  who  make  more  than 
that  amount  5  cents.  He  thus,  when  he  has  been  three  months  a  member 
of  the  union,  acquires  a  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  society  when  his 
inability  to  work  is  established  by  his  physician  and  two  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  union,  except  in  cases  where  his  disability  is  the  result  of  de- 
bauchery, drunkenness,  or  rowdyism;  and  any  member  who,  while  ab- 
sent from  work  and  a  subject  of  support,  is  seen  in  a  restaurant,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who,  while  on  the  way  to  visit  their  physicians, 
stop  to  drink  a  little  something  to  strengthen  them,  immediately  thereby 
forfeits  his  right  to  the  same ;  but  in  special  cases,  where,  for  instance 
an  injury  is  sustained  while  at  virork,  the  directors  of  the  union  can 
grant  support,  even  if  the  workman  has  not  been  three  months  a  mem- 
ber thereof.    If  a  person  obtains  a  doctor's  certificate  through  decep- 
tion he  is  compelled  to  return  what  he  has  received  from  the  society  and 
for  a  year  thereafter  to  pay  double  dues.    The  amount  an  invalid  who 
earned  33  cents  a  day  receives  is  12  cents  per  day  for  three  months,  if 
not  a  member  of  one  year's  standing,  and  so  much  for  a  year  when  he 
haa  been  a  member  more  than  one  year.    He  whose  wages  were  more 
than  33  cents  a  day  is  paid  23^  cents  for  each  day  of  disability.    When 
the  illness  is  of  more  than  a  year's  duration  the  society's  obligation  to 
aid  ceases.    By  paying  4^  cents  per  week,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  this  period  he  secures  to  his  family  his  burial  expenses  in  case  of 
death.    When  a  member  of  the  union  dies  his  widow,  or  children,  or 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  funds 
thereof  $5.95  as  burial  expenses  and  $20.50  from  the  union  and  $5  from 

Messrs. in  addition.    Messrs and  all  their  overseers  and 

ftnd  superintendents  constitute  the  directors  of  this  association.  To 
Qipel  a  member,  to  increase  or  decrease  dues,  or  to  alter  the  regulations 
of  the  association  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors  and  of 

Messrs. is  necessary.    Upon  the  funds  of  the  association  interest 

ftt  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed. 

They  have  also  a  pension  association  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to 
c^very  man  employed  by  them  an  income  for  life.  All  male  laborers, 
without  any  exception,  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  are  members  of 
this  association,  and  the  moment  they  leave  the  factory  this  member- 
ship ceases,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  what  they  may 
have  deposited.  All  members  who  are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
pay  1^  cents  per  week  as  dues,  all  between  twenty-five  and  forty  pay  2 
Qents,  and  all  more  than  forty  years  old  3  cents.  So  soon  as  a  member 
becomes  fifty  years  of  age  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  if  he  has  been  ten 
Consecutive  years  a  member  and  is  declared  by  two  competent  physi- 
cians to  be  unabje  to  work,  provided  the  incapacity  has  not  been  brought 
^bout  by  debauchery',  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism.  But  if  he  becomes 
^ble  to  work  again  the  pension  ceases.  If  he  becomes  injured  by  ma- 
chinery while  at  work  a  pension  can  be  accorded  to  him,  even  if  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  but  this  is  to  be  granted  for  the  space  of  one  year  only. 
Xhe  pension  is  $68  per  year,  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  which  can  neither 
be  attached  nor  transferred  to  third  parties.    The  directors  consist  of 

^essrs. ,  and  their  overseers  and  superintendents.    Five  per  cent. 

interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the  funds  collected.    The  union  can  only  be 

<)issolved  by  the  suspension  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. .    Should  a 

dissolution  occur  all  those  drawing  pensions  at  the  time  will  have  th^ 
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same  properly  secured  to  them,  and  whatever  sam  remains,  afbei 
faction  of  their  claims,  will  be  equitably  divided  among  the  othei 
bers. 

The  workingmen  are  forced  to  belong  to  these  organizations,  f 
regards  pensioning,  some  of' them  claim  that  upon  one  pretext 

other  Messrs.  -^ employes  are  dismissed  before  the  pension 

arrived  at,  and  that  the  sum  for  pensions  continually  increases  in  i 
without  any  one  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.    Of  course  ii 
merits  of  such  a  controversy  I  cannot  enter,  and  only  state  the 
as  an  expression  of  the  workingmen's  sentiments  upon  the  subji 

Several  years  ago  this  same  firm  had  some  lodging-houses  erec 
the  sii'igle  men  in  its  employ,  which  were  to  be  let  to  them  at 
able  rents,  but  upon  the  condition  that  the  men  were  all  to  be  ai 
by  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  they  declined  to  agree  to,  a 
«  habitations  remained  unoccupied.  The  firm  also,  I  am  told,  once 
took  to  supply  it9  men  with  potatoes,  at  cost  prices,  but  the  grea 
of  them  would  not  buy  them,  because  they  said  their  employers  i 
to  make  something  more  out  of  them.    Thus  it  goes  on. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  employes  of  railroads,  when  priva 
porations,  are  provided  for,  I  will  cite  the  Hessische-Ludwigs  Ba 
an  important  railroad  on  this  side  of  the  Bhine,  which  is  still  in  i 
hands.  This  company  has  a  pension,  widows'  and  orphans'  fund, 
is  regulated  as  follows : 

Every  employ^  of  the  road  is  entitled  and  obliged  to  contril 
the  fund,  which  is  raised  by  the  dues  of  the  employ^,  by  fines 
on  the  same,  by  fines  accruing  from  violations  of  the  police  regu 
of  the  road,  by  sums  paid  for  cards  of  permission  to  inspect  th 
and  its  depots,  by  the  net  profit  on  the  sale  of  railroad  regul 
schedules^  and  freight  rates,  by  the  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  ! 
travelers  m  depots  or  on  trains,  by  such  amounts  as  the  compan 
feel  called  upon  to  give,  by  all  grants  made  by  last  wills  and  testa 
in  favor  of  this  fund,  as  well  as  all  presents  made  to  employ6s 
road,  so  far  as  a  particular  person  or  object  is  not  expressly  desig 
and,  lastly,  by  the  interest  derived  from  an  investment  of  the 
funds.  Every  permanent  employ^  of  the  road  who  receives  les 
$1,070  per  year  pays  annually  to  this  fund  4  per  cent,  of  his  s 
besides  this,  he  pays  as  admission  fee  the  sixth  part  of  his  i 
for  one  year.  The  regular  payments  are  made  monthly,  whi 
entrance  money  is  paid  in  twelve  installments  when  the  income 
than  $285,  and  in  six  when  it  is  above  that  figure.    Any  one  wl 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  following  in  a  Frankfort  Joarnal, 
probably  relates  to  the  very  firm  I  have  mentioned: 

Mayenoe. — Recently  a  workman  made  complaint  before  the  connty  court  here 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  factory,  and  demanded  the  payment  of  his  wages  f< 
teen  days,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rights  in  the  pension  funds  of  the  establif 
The  attorney  (according  to  the  Mayence  Journal)  of  the  complainant  said  t 
client  had  been  almost  twenty-five  vears  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant* 
out  having  been  once  punished ;  that  he  was  a  good  and  desirable  workma 
evident  from  the  fact  to  at  years  a^o  the  complainant  made  a  contract  with 
fendants  binding  himself  to  remain  twelve  years  longer  with  them ;  that 
been  absent  from  the  factory  for  two  days  in  succession,  with  permission  of  1 
man,  but,  as  the  defendants  allege,  without  such  permission,  he  was  discharge 
out  receiving  the  required  length  of  notice,  and  denied  the  return  of  the  i 
money  contributed  by  him  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  factory  for  the  last  twei 
years  almost ;  wherefore,  he  prayed  that  the  defendantn  miffht  be  compelled 
fourteen  days'  wages  and  to  return  what  had  been  paid  into  their  pension  funi 
court  fize4  a  time  within  which  proof  was  to  be  adduced^  but  before  the  per 
expired  the  defendants  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  complainant  on  their 
fund. 
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ooDtribated  to  this  fand  steadily  for  three  years  is  then  entitled,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  becomes  disabled,  to  receive  20  per  cent* 
of  his  salary  when  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  road,  to  22  per  cent, 
when  four  years,  24  per  cent  when  five,  34  per  cent,  when  ten,  54  per 
cent,  when  twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  the  fortieth  year  of  service,  when  the 
.employ^  has  a  right  to  retire  from  work  on  a  pension  of  75  per  cent,  of 
Us  salary.  The  pension  to  a  widow  is  one-half  of  the  amount  which  her 
husband  would  have  received  had  he  become  disabled  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  But  if  the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  man 
becomes  a  pensioner,  or  by  an  employ^  who  had  agreed  not  to  marry 
without' permission  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  the  widow  gets 
nothing,  unless  the  salary  of  the  deceased  amounted  to  more  than  $285 
a  year,  or  the  marriage  had  been  approved  by  the  directors.  If  the  widow 
has  legitimate  children  by  the  deceased  employ^  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  she  gets  further,  on  account  of  each  child,  one-ninth  of  the 
sum  to  which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner^ 
but  the  amount  thus  granted  her  cannot  exceed,  when  there  are  more 
than  three  such  children,  two-sixth  part  of  one-half  of  their  father's  rate 
of  pension.  Through  crime,  drunkenness,  gross  carelessness,  or  wilful! 
violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  company  the  right  to  a  pension  is  for- 
feited. If  a  pensioned  employ^  accepts  service  in  the  company,  or  on 
another  road,  or  from  state  or  communal  authorities,  for  which  compen- 
sation is  received,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  deduct  from  the 
amount  of  his  petision  a  sum  equal  to  what  he  thus  earns ;  and  if  after 
being  pensioned  he  becomes  able  to  render  service  to  the  company  and 
declines  to  do  so  the  pension  ceases.  If  a  widow  marries  she  loses  her 
pension,  which  is  transferred  to  the  Qhildren,  if  there  are  any.  When 
&n  employ^  is  dismissed  by  the  company  whatever  amount  he  has  paid 
to  the  pension  fund  is  returned  to  him.  All  differences  between  the 
company  and  its  employes  in  reference  to  pensions  are  settled  by  three 
arbitrators,  one  being  named  by  the  company,  one  by  the  complainant, 
and  the  third  by  the  two  other  arbitrators  conjointly. 

POLITICAL  RIOHTS,  TAXATION,  ETC. 

All  subjects  of  the  Empire  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, excepting  those  in  the  active  service  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense,  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Eeichstag;  and  all  in  this  neighborhood^ 
^ot  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy,  who  are  twenty-five  years  and 
Over,  and  who  pay  any  taxes,  not  having  been  convicted  of  crime  or 
grave  misdemeanor,  have  the  right  to  vote  for  all  elective  city  and  state 
officers.  As  almost  all  the  workingmen  must  pay  taxes  nearly  all  en- 
joy the  right  of  suffrage.  The  taxes  levied  are  all  graduated  according 
to  the  incomes  had  and  the  property  possessed,  and  are  fixed  to  em- 
brace nearly  all  classes  of  the  population.  A  new  law,  however,  goes 
Into  effect  next  April,  which  will  exempt  some  who  now  pay  taxes  from 
doing  so  in  the  future.  What  the  exact  aggregate  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  each  class  of  persons  in  the  community  is  I  do  not  know.  Those 
^bose  income  is  from  $119  to  $166  per  annum  pay  yearly  to  the  city  of 
^ayence  $1.15,  and  to  the  state  $1.54;  those  with  an  income  of  $166  to 
$214  pay  one  and  a  half  times  these  sums,  while  those  whose  incomes 
are  from  $214  to  $238,  are  taxed  double  as  much  as  the  first  class  men- 
tioned.   Beyond  these  amounts  the  incomes  of  very  few  workingmen  go. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  the  workingman. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Expectation  of  gain  is  the  principal  cause  which  leads  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  live  under  a  freer  form  of 
government,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  incentive  has 
probably  little  weight.  The  ones  who  emigrate,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
are  those  who  are  somewhat  industrious  and  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  accumulate  much  at  home,  or  who  have  been  tolerably  well  to  do 
and  have  become  reduced,  and  who  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  through  economy  and  industry,  they  will  be  able  to  gather 
together  a  little  capital.  Many,  too,  are  young  never- do- wellfi,  whose 
parents  send  them  thither  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  emigrants  are  from 
all  classes  of  society,  but  are  principally  from  among  those  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  are  engaged  at  farm  and  hand  labor.  The  favorite  locali- 
ties with  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are,  I  am  told,  the  Northwestern 
States,  Wisconsin  particularly  being  well  regarded.  The  army  here 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  claimed,  as  most  of  those  who 
leave  the  country  do  so  after  having  performed  their  share  of  military 
service. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Number  of  women  and  children  who  labor. — ^My  consular  district  ia 
so  constituted,  embracing  portions   of  different  states,  that  I  cannot 
stat^  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  women  and  children  within  it 
who  work  for  a  livelihood.    This  consular  district  is  made  up  of  parts 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  of  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
now  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Prussia  proper.    In 
Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882  there  were  2,912  young  persons  who  were  finoiD 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  168,  who  were  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  employed  in  the  factories ;  1,826  of  them  being  boys  and  lfi5i 
girls.    Of  the  whole  number  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  at  work  in 
match  factories.    In  Nassau  at  the  same  time  in  the  factories  were  164 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  97  boys  and  67  girls,  and  3,406 
who  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  2,238  boys  and  1,168  ^Is. 
In  all  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  number  of  women  engaged  at  the  different 
occupations,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  June  5, 1882,  are  as  foUows: 

In  agricaltnral  pursaits,  gardening,  and  cattle-raising 41, 421 

In  forestry,  hnnting,  and  fishing H 

In  mines,  furnaces,  and  salt-pits,  and  at  turf-digging ^ 

At  industries  where  stone  or  earth  is  employed,  sucn  as  quarrying,  making 

earthenware,  glass-blowing,  &c ^ 

Working  in  metals 19^ 

Making  machines,  implements,  instruments,  and  apparatus ^ 

In  chemical  establishments 210 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  material  for  illuminating  purposes,  fitts, 

oils,  and  varnish 159 

In  textile  industries 1,406 

At  paper  and  leather  industries l,3iJ^ 

At  wood-carving  and  in  making  articles  from  wood 31^ 

In  tobacco  factories %^T\ 

In  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 135 

In  preparing  foods  and  drinks 2^ 

Making  and  cleaning  clothes,  among  whom  were  6,820  seamstresses  and  2,574 

washerwomen  and  ironers 10,766     | 

As  bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  roofers,  surveyors,  &c ^     j 

As  photographers U     . 

As  printers,  in  stone,  metal,  and  colors IW     ' 

As  cutters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41     1 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3,135 

As  pedlers ; 500     j 

In  post  and  telegraph  offices 9     | 
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Ab  railroad  employes 29 

Ab  mesBeugerSy  trnnk  carriers,  guides,  &o 88 

In  preparing  bodies  for  interment 18 

Upon  shi^s „ 14 

la  connection  with  drayage ^ 

In  household  service  (nurses,  servants  who  do  not  dwell  with  their  employ- 
ers, &c.) 1,552 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character 1,530 

In  churches  and  in  tstablishments  of  a  religious  character 344 

In  libraries,  art-ealleries,  and  as  teachers 913 

Taking  care  of  the  sick 1,069 

As  authors,  editors,  correspondents,  &,c 7 

In  musical  and  theatrical  pursuits 120 

Total 68.478 

The  population  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  936,340. 

Statistics  respecting  Nassau  and  the  other  parts  of  my  district  I  am 
unable  to  preseilt,  bat  coald  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  bat 
do  not,  becaase  it  seems  to  me  to  be  oat  of  my  province  for  me  to  do  so. 

WAGES  PAID  TO  WOMBN. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  are  about  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  those 
received  by  men.  Those  who  work  by  the  day  or  week  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  make  from  15  to  50  cents  a  day  nsually,  the 
most  of  them  earning  about  30  cents  a  day. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  work  about  the  same  number  of  hours  that  men  do,  but  in 
certain  kinds  of  establishments,  from  moral  considerations,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  labor  at  night. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  tone  of  female  factory  operatives  is  exceedingly  low,  and 

they  are  regarded  as  being  very  inferior  to  servant  girls  even.    As  a 

^e,  the  roughest  class  of  women  only  are  to  be  found  working  in  the 

^^tories.    They  are  looked  npon,  I  believe,  as  beings  of  very  little  ac- 

^unt.    Those  only  go  to  the  factories  who  are  good  for  nothing  else. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  little  something  is  being  done  for  their  preservation  and  elevation, 
^t  not  much,  and  there  is  not  much  probably  that  can  be  done.    The 
|fOvemment  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  estab- 
lishments where  there  are  men,  also  in  those  where  the  character  of 
l^bor  is  snch  that  not  much  clothing  can  be  worn  ;  is  insisting  upon 
^parate  privies  being  provided  for  the  women,  so  that,  as  has  been  and 
^^ill  is  the  case  in  many  establishments,  both  sexes  may  not  be  com- 
peted to  frequent  the  same  resorts,  and  npon  separation  of  male  and 
^'^male  laborers  while  at  work ;  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
Within  three  weeks  after  confinement;  is  opposed  to  their  sleeping  at 
?ight  in  the  factories,  and,  through  the  factory  inspectors,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  them  under  the  supervision  of  female  superintendents  who 
^ball  teach  them  good  morfils,  and,  after  working  hours,  show  them 
*^ow  to  sew. 
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PROVISIONS  AGAINST  FIRE  AND  OTHER  DANGERS. 

Each  emplo^^er  of  laborers,  both  male  and  female,  is  required  by  h 
to  take  such  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  accidents  among  th< 
as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engag^  ca 
for. 

SANITARY  MEASURES  AND    CARE  OF  SIOK. 

The  same  remarks  made  in  regard  to  men  apply  to  women  in  tt 
matter. 

INCREASE  OF  WAGES  SINGE  1878. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  since  1878,  in  the  wag< 
paid  to  working  people.    Necessaries  of  life  are  somewhat  higher. 

EDUCATION,  ETC. 

t 
/  ■ 

The  women  who  labor  have  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  enjoyed  the  ad 
vantages  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  empire.  All  childrei 
are  required  by  law  to  be  schooled  from  their  sixth  to  their  fonrteeotl 
year. 

Very  few  married  women  work  in  the  factories,  and  when  they  do,o; 
course  their  children  and  households  take  care  of  themselves  the  besi 
way  they  can,  unless  there  is  some  female  relative  or  friend  to  condad 
things  properly.  In  this  neighborhood  women  are  not  quite  as  greal 
toilers  as  in  various  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  occupy  a  much  higbei 
plane  than  they  do  in  some  other  states  of  the  empire  where  they  are 
oftentimes  simply  mere  beasts  of  burden,  and  looked  upon  pretty  maoli 
as  so  much  cattle  would  be. 

The  employment  of  women  in  factories  has,  I  consider,  a  deadening 
and  demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  ol 
the  state,  and  destructive  of  the  family  circle. 

MISCELLANEOUS— YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  German  Government  is  very  watchful  of  the  interests  of  yoong 
people  employed  in  the  factories,  whether  from  moral  or  militaiy  con- 
siderations I  do  not  know,  and  is  very  careful  to  require  all  employers 
of  young  persons  to  pay  due  regard  to  their  health  and  physical  require' 
ments.  Employers  are  expected  to  give  due  attention  to  the  health  oi 
all  young  persons  in  their  employ  who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  oi 
age,  and  grant  to  them  ietmple  time  to  receive  needful  school  instrno 
tion. 

Manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  having  in  their  employ  childreo 
who  are  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  can  only  use  children  who  ate 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  when  they  work  not  more  than 
six  hours  per  day.  These,  too,  if  they  have  not  been  to  school  the  ft 
quired  length  of  time  can  only  go  into  the  factories  when  provision  ii 
made  in  their  behalf  for  an  attendance  at  some  school  three  hoars  eadi 
day.  Young  persons  who  are  more  than  fourteen,  but  less  than  sixteeoi 
years  of  age,  cannot  be  kept  busy  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Theii 
hours  of  labor  are  not  to  begin  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  oon 
tinue  beyond  half  past  eight  at  night,  and  between  the  hours  regolsi 
pauses  must  be  granted,  which  for  those  ^tween  twelve  and  fourtetfi 
are  to  be  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  for  those  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  half  an  hour  during  the  forenoon,  an  hour  at  mid-day,  and  hali 
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n  hoar  in  the  afternoon.    During  these  pauses  they  are  not  only  not 

work,  but  not  even  to  remain  in  the  work-rooms,  unless  all  work  in 

liose  parts  of  them  where  they  labor  be  completely  suspeuded.    On 

lundays  and  holidays  they  are  not  to  work,  and  also  duriug  the  hours 

lecessary  to  receive  religious  instruction,  make  coufessioD,  attend  com- 

lunion,  &c.    Wheu  they  enter  upon  work  the  employer  has  to  iuform 

he  police  of  the  fact,  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  employment  aud 

-^z^he  number  of  hours  of  labor,  and  the  number  and  length  of  the  pauses 

^^rauted.     In  the  establishments  where  young  persons  are  employed 

-^i^here  must  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  the  regulations  of  the 

^fSmpire  concerning  them,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor 

^^nd  the  periods  of  rest  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  manager  s  and 

^proprietors  thereof  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  thereto.    When 

:93atural  events  or  accidents  interrupt  the  regular  running  of  a  factory, 

^he  authorities  permit  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  hours  of  labor 

^i>nd  pauses  to  be  temporarily  departed  from.    In  factories  which  are 

especially  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  young  persons,  as  well  as  women, 

oan  be  prohibited  from  being  employed,  or  permitted  to  do  so  only  under 

certain  conditions. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  rolling- 
millH  and  foundries  the  Government  has  the  following  regulations : 

Rolbng-mills  and  foundries, — Women  are  not  permitted  to  be  used 
in  the  direct  work  of  such  establishments,  and  children  less  than  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.    Male  minors  betweeu 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  employed,  but  only  under  the 
following  conditions :  (1)  When  a  competent  physician  certifies  that  the 
Jaborwill  not  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  performer;  (2)  when 
they  are  not  compelled  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours,  including  rest- 
^g  pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  on  a  stretch,  any  pause  of  less 
than  one  quarter  of  an  hour  induration  not  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  nor 
^ore  than  sixty  hours  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  pauses,  during  any 
one  week ;  (3)  with  a  length  of  rest  between  every  two  periods  of  work 
of  twelve  hours,  within  which  no  work,  of  any  description,  is  to  be 
d<>ne ;  (4)  no  work  to  be  performed  on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of 
^  ^.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  in  the  hours  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  them, 
^^cept  when  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  labor  an  nninter- 
^pted  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  is  granted  to  the 
young  persons ;  and  (5)  no  work  also  to  be  rendered  by  young  persons 
^ben  adults  are  at  rest. 

Olassworks. — In  rooms  in  which  work  is  done  before  furnaces  women 
M'e  not  allowed  to  be,  and  wherever  an  extraordinarily  warm  tempera- 
ture prevails  no  young  women  are  to  labor  or  remain ;  but  the  Bundes- 
^th  can  make  exceptions  in  the  application  of  this  rule.    Boys  un- 
4er  fourteen  can  be  employed  when  provision  is  made  for  their  at- 
tendance at  school  at  least  twelve  hours  each  week,  but  they  are  not  to 
do  any  grinding,  and  in  establishments  where  table-glass  is  manufact- 
ured they  are  not  to  work  before  the  melting  and  stretching  furnaces, 
Or  to  be  permitted  to  carry  objects  of  more  than  5  kilograms  in  weight. 
Id  those  works  which  are' driven  night  aud  day,  with  regular  alterna- 
tions of  labor  and  rest,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing young  male  laborers:  (1)  Boys  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed more  than  six  hours  in  twenty- four,  including  resting  pauses,  and 
Hot  more  than  thirty-six  in  any  one  week;  (2)  young  persons  (fourteen  to 
eighteen)  are  not  to  be  kept  at  work  longer  than  twelve  hours,  including 
pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  interruptions  in  work  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  counted  as  pauses,  and  are  not 
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to  work  more  than  sixty  hoars  in  any  one  week;  (3)  they  are  not  to  ( 
any  work  when  adults  are  resting;  (4)  a  period  of  twelve  hours  for  re 
is  to  occur  between  every  two  periods  of  work ;  and  (6)  no  work  is 
be  done  on  Sundays  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Where  the  works  a: 
irregularly  run,  these  conditious  apply :  (1)  A  period  of  work  for  boys 
to  be  only  one-half  the  Ijeugth  of  an  adult's  period,  and  is  not  to  co 
tinue  for  more  than  six  houiss,  except  when  pauses  of  an  hoar's  lengt 
each  time  is  granted  between  the  hours  of  labor,  and  there  are  not  1 
be  more  than  seventy-two  hours  of  work  done  in  any  two  weeks ;  (2)  in  tl 
caseof  young  persons  (fourteen  to  eighteen)  the  number  of  hours  is  not  1 
exceed  sixty  a  week,  and  when  they  labor  continuously  for  ten  hours  the 
must  enjoy  a  rest  of  at  least  one  hour,  and  when  longer  must  be  grantc 
at  least  one  hour  and  a  half;  (3)  between  two  working  periods  is  a  res 
ing  interval  of  at  least  the  length  of  an  adult's  period  of  labor  to  I 
given  to  boys  under  fourteen,  and  to  those  between  fourteen  and  eigh 
een  a  pause  equal  to  the  length  of  the  last  completed  period  of  labo 
daring  which  those  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  put  at  any  kind  i 
work,  while  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  put  at  ligl 
side  work,  when  the  interval  which  occurs  is  a  long  one,  but  the  tim 
that  is  thus  used  is  to  be  reckoaed  in  the  aggregate  length  of  time  the 
can  be  employed  in  any  one  week ;  (4)  no  work  is  to  be  done  on  Sunday 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. ;  and  (5)  no  labor  is  to  be  performed  whU 
adults  are  at  rest 

8pinning-mill8, — Eespecting  spinning-mills,  the  regulations  are  (1): 
That  young  persons  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  or  loiter  iu  rooms 
where  combing  is  going  on,  or  where  wool  is  being  palled  apart ;  and 
(2),  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  when 
exclusively  used  as  assistants  in  the  driving  of  machinery,  may  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  but  no  longer,  when  a  proper  physician  grants  a 
certificate  that  the  young  person  will  not  be  injured  in  health  by  snch 
length  of  labor. 

Voal  mines, — Eegarding  coal  mines,  the  Grovernment  has  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  regulations:  That  where  a  day's  labor  consists  of 
two  periods  of  work  the  first  is  not  to  commence  with  young  persons 
before  5  a.  m.,  or  the  second  to  extend  beyond  10  p.  m.,  and,  in  either, 
not  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  rendered ;  that  during  each  day  of 
labor  resting  pauses,  amounting  altogether  to  one  hour,  must  be  granted; 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  a  competent 
physician  has  declared  that  they  can  endure  the  strain  imposed  apon 
them. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  at  any  kind 
of  labor  are  required  to  be  provided  with  what  are  termed  labor  books 
(ArbeitsbUcher),  more  properly  called,  I  think,  licenses  to  work^  whose 
production  an  employer  Is  always  to  demand  before  engaging  mmors  to 
work.  These  he  holds  so  long  as  the  employment  continues;  exhibitB 
them  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  proper  ofBcial,  and,  upon  ces- 
sation of  the  employment,  returns  them  to  their  owners;  but  children 
who  have  not  attended  school  the  full  length  of  time  r^uired  by  lav 
are  not  furnished  with  them,  but  with  what  are  designated  as  labor 
cards.  The  books  are  issued,  tree  of  charge,  by  the  police,  but  are  not 
granted  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  minor's  school  duties  have  been 
fiilfilled.  Such  a  book  bears  the  name  of  the  holder,  the  place  and  date 
of  his  birth,  and  his  signature,  and  when  he  enters  upon  work  anywbeie 
his  employer  notes  in  the  book  the  date  of  commencement  and  cbaiafr 
ter  of  the  employment^  and  when  it  comes  to  a  close,  the  date  of  te^ 
mination,  subscribing  his  signature,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
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remarks  affecting  the  reputation  of  his  employ^,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

The  cards  for  children  are  issued  by  the  police  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  their  consent,  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
child  and  date  of  ite  birth,  its  religious  confession,  name,  station,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  set  forth  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  having  school  instruction  imparted. 
These  cards  the  employers  receive  and  hold  as  in  the  case  of  labor 
books. 

The  penalty  attached  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Empire  respecting  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
women  is  $500,  or  six  months'  imprisonment. 

JAS.  HENEY  SMITH. 

TlmxED  States  Oommbroal  AaBNCY, 

MayencCj  July  25,  1884. 


SAXONY. 

RSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BITLLOOK,  OF  ANKABBRQ. 

The  Statements  one  finds  in  the  German  newspapers  and  reviews  about 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salU, 
They  are  almost  always  colored  according  to  the  views  held  by  the 
writers  towards  the  questions  of  labor  and  social  reform  which  have  for 
Bome  time  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  German  law-makers. 
Some  writers  main&in,  with  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  to  back  up 
their  conclusions,  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  becoming 
every  year  less  endurable,  and  that  the  proletariat  is  steadily  and 
alanningly  increasing.  Another  class  of  writers  assert,  with  as  great 
confidence  and  equal  plausibility,  supported  by  statistical  citations, 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  gradually  improving,  and 
ia  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except 
daring  a  short  period  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  wide 
divergence  of  these  views  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  local  color- 
ing or  interest.  It  often  happens  that  one  industry  languishes  while 
another  flourishe8,and  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  that 
every  branch  of  industry  prospers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  any 
branch  of  trade  or  industry  that  is  depressed  very  naturally  incline  to 
the  belief  that  everything  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  they  are  not  slow  iu 
boshing  into  print  with  their  views  and  propositions  for  governmental 

The  assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  who  are  growing  poorer,  is  not  verified  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  Sax- 
^y  is  concerned,  at  least,  and  there  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  should  exist  in  other  rich  industrial  states.    The 
^le  and  cautious  statistician.  Dr.  F.  H.  von  KeumannSpallart,  has 
tdearly  shown  that,  in  Saxony,  while  the  rich  have  increased  in  num- 
\>ers  they  have  individually  become  richer,  and  that  the  income  from 
t»pital  invested  not  manufacturing  has  not  kept  pace  witti  the  growth 
t>f  the  capital  thus  invested.    On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  have  not  be- 
eome  poorer,  but  relatively  less  poor.    The  number  of  working  people 
^ho  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  Saxony  has  shown  a  most 
favorable  increase  since  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  average 
amounts  of  the  individual  deposits  show  a  like  favorable  result.    The 
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GENERAL  TRADES.  , 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eeventy-ttco  houre  in  the  consular  district  ofAtitidberg,  Saxony ^  for 
good  workmen  who  have  served  apprenticeships  in  their  respective  trades. 


OccupationA. 


Basket-maken 

BlieknnltAis 

Book-binders 

Girla 

Foremen 

Boildins  tradps : 

BricK-layer* 

Gtts-flttera 

Maaonfl 

Plaaterera - 

Tenders  

Botchers  (with  board) 

Carpenters 

Chiir-makers 

Dt.v  laborers 

Fmriers , 

Glaxiers..... 


Wajses. 


$2  85 

3  33 

4  76 

2  00 

5  00 

4  28 

3  33 


4 

3 
2 
1 
3 


28 
33 
60 
75 
85 

3  33 

2  50 

4  28 

3  33 


Occupations. 


Grold  and  silver  smiths 

Hoti8e-i>ainters 

Locksmiths  

Machine  fitters 

P(»tt«rs 

Roofers 

Saddlers 

Shoema  kers 

StiicciH'rs 

Tailors     .  

1  iuHmiths 

Turners 

Type-setters 

Waicon-makers '. 

Weav«-rs 

Woot-spinners 

Workers  (male  adults),  factory 


Wages. 


$5  75 
5  47 
2  86 
2  85 

2  75 
4  28 

3  00 
2  61 
8  00 

2  61 

3  00 

3  33 

4  76 
3  57 

2  38 

3  00 
2  60 


Prkes  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular  district  of  Annaberg,  Saxony,  May  1, 1884^ 


Articles. 


Black  bread per  pound  avoirdupois. 

Floor: 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Botter do  .. 

Beef do... 

ftwhpork do... 

Bacon do... 

Mttton do... 

Jeaa,  dried do... 

FMatoes per  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


Price. 


Articles. 


$0  02 

04 
03i 
25 
14 
15 
24 
12 
05 
1  00 


Coal per  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. . 

EgfiTs per  dozen.. 

Milk per  quart.. 

Beer: 

Bavarian do  ... 

Common do... 

Petroleum. do 

Gas per  1,000  cubic  feet . . 

Averaee  rent  paid  per  room  per  mouth 
by  laborers 


Price. 


$0  21 
15 
0S| 

OH 
04 
06 
1  60 

1  16 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SAXONY. 

Agricultaral  laborers  in  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  who  are  bound  by  contract  to 
perform  certain  services  for  a  fixed  term  in  consideration  of  a  specified 
«nm  of  money  and  full  board.  This  class  of  laborers  are  called  Oesin- 
^^pergonen  (servants),  and  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
<^bey  the  orders  of  their  employer  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  any 
certain  hours  of  work,  provided  the  nature  of  the  duties  assumed  by 
the  contract  so  require.  These  servants  are  therefore  usuallv  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  services  as  from  their  nature  cannot  oe  fixed 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  should  be  performed  by  the  same 
person.  Household  servants,  dairy  hands,  hostlers,  cattle-tenders,  and 
flbepherds  are  embraced  in  this  class.  Their  duties  require  that  they 
Kve  upon  the  premises,  since  their  services  mny  be  needed  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  laborers  of  this  class  are  generally  unmarried,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  their  employment  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  instruction. 
When  married  they  are  mostly  employed  in  such  work  as  demands  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  extra  care,  or  where  negligence  or  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  servant  might  result  in  loss  to  the  employer. 

Day  laborers  constitute  the  second  class,  and  these  are  either  bound 
by  contract  or  servants  at  will.  The  latter  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
tract for  any  certain  time.  Either  master  or  servant  can  terminate  the 
employment  at  any  time  without  previous  notice.  The  day  laborers 
mostly  live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit^ 
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md  sometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  they  are 
called  cottagers,  and  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  thrifty  and  intelligent. 
The  wife  and  children  till  the  small  piece  of  land,  while  the  man  works 
for  some  large  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood.  The  agricnltural  immi- 
grants  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

The  day  laborers  who  are  not  house  owners  are  called  lodgers.  Their 
sole  means  of  sustenance  are  their  wages.  In  winter  they  often  feel 
bitter  want,  and  of  all  agricnltural  laborers  their  lot  is  the  hardest. 

The  day  laborers  who  are  bound  by  written  contract  must  appear 
daily,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  do  such  work  as  the 
employer  directs.  There  is  usually  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  the 
laborer  must  furnish  a  second  hand  when  required,  and  upon  demand 
bring  his  wife  as  a  third  hand.  For  his  own  services  and  those  of  the 
hands  he  furnishes  he  receives  a  certain  part  of  his  wages  in  cash,  gen- 
erally about  one-third ;  the  rest  is  paid  lu  provisions,  fuel,  &c,  and  in 
some  instances  a  small  part  of  the  grain  he  himself  thrashes  out.  La- 
borers of  this  class  who  perform  their  duties  faithfiilly  can  remain  on 
the  same  estate  for  life  and  always  receive  necessary  sustenance.  They 
cannot  be  suddenly  dismissed,  and  when  they  become  wholly  or  partly 
incapable  of  work  they  have  a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  the  owner 
of  the  estate.  The  contract  day  laborer  is  very  dependent  upon  his 
employer,  and  in  many  instances  is  always  in  his  employer's  debt.  When 
the  financial  condition  of  the  proprietor  is  good  and  the  estate  is  remu- 
nerative the  lot  of  the  contract  laborer  is  seldom  hard  except  by  his 
own  fault ;  but  where  these  conditions  are  reversed,  as  notunfrequently 
happens,  his  lot  is  very  unenviable. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  compensation  received  by  the  agrcultural  laborer.  Where  the  com- 
pensation is  wholly  in  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  day  laborer, 
there,  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty ;  but  where,  as  is  the  general  custom 
in  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  is  paid  in  kindy  that 
is,  by  provisions,  fuel,  rent,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  compensation  can  only 
be  ascertained  approximately.  The  statements  furnished  herewith 
give  the  wages  received  by  good  adult  laborers. 

Annual  wage$  received  by  a^oultural  laharers  who  are  employed  by  (he  year  in  the  consular 

district  of  Annabergf  Saxony. 


A 


I 


3 


Pemftle  adnlu. 


Amount 
paid  in 
money. 


$44  26 

22  84 


Cost  of 

board,  or 

paid  in 

kind. 


160  eo 

56  60 


Wages  per  day  of  agricultural  day  laborers. 


Maleadnlta... 
Pemale  adnlta. 


In  Mun- 
mer. 


fO  40 
20 


Annaberg,  Saxont, 

May  28,  1884. 


GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

Consul 
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SAXON  HOUSE-INDUSTRY. 

(Supplement  to  Consul  Bullock's  *' Labor   Report.''    Republished  from  Consular 

Reports  No.  33.) 

The  consular  district  of  Annaber^,  which  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge  (ore  mountains)  and  Voigtland,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
districts  of  Germany. 

The  district  owes  its  prosperity  and  commercial  importance  mainly  to  its  well- 
organized  bonse-indnstry.  This  form  of  industry,  as  distinguished  from  factory  in- 
dnstry,  is  that  in  which  the  laborers  manufacture  at  their  own  homes  -or  workshops 
Articles  for  the  wholesale  dealers  or  merchant  manufacturers.  It  is  diversified  in  its 
forms  and  manifold  in  its  productions.  As  it  is  met  with  in  this  district,  the  laborers 
work  in  their  own  homes  or  workshops,  with  their  own  tools  and  appliances,  alone  or 
with  assistants,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  are  often  all  members  of  the  same 
family.  Those  who  employ  assistants  not  members  of  their  own  families,  and  provide 
for  them  tools,  material,  and  a  place  to  work,  are  called  masters.  They  are  the  skill- 
fol,  indnstrious,  and  provident  of  their  class.  In  the  country,  especially  in  fertile 
sgncnltnral  districts,  the  house- industry  is  generally  a  secondary  employment,  and 
is  only  followed  during  the  winter  months,  or  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of 
outdoor  work. 

Generally,  a  wholesale  dealer  or  merchant  manufacturer  furnishes  the  laborer  or 
msster  workman  the  raw  material,  prescribes  the  form  and 'kind  of  production,  and 
pays  a  stipulated  price  per  piece  for  thn  articles  made  and  delivered.  In  some 
Dnnches,  K>r  example,  straw-plaiting  and  wood-carving,  the  laborer  furnishes  the 
material.  Tools  and  machinery  are  sometimes  provided  by  the  employers,  and  are 
paid  for  by  the  laborers  in  small  installments. 

The  house-industry  has  many  advantages  for  the  laborer  over  the  factory  industry. 
The  work  is  done  at  home  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  capable  of  working  are 
more  or  less  employed.    Children  are  not  separated  from  their  parents  nor  husbands 
from  their  wives.    The  women  can  care  for  their  children  ana  households  and  the 
daaghters  remain  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  family.    The  hours  of  labor 
are  not  fixed,  and  the  labor  itself  is  of  a  kind  least  injurious  to  health.    In  the  coun- 
try durinz  the  summer  months  the  labor  can  mostly  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  or 
alternated  by  more  healthful  labor  in  the  fields.    All  the  available  working  force 
of  the  family,  without  danger  to  the  person  or  detriment  to  the  morals,  can  be  brought 
into  profitable  employment,  and  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  one 
place  avoided.    Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry.    It  has,  how- 
ever, its  disadvantages.    It  can  easily  lead  to  great  and  lasting  injury  of  children  by 
itnntiDg  their  bodily  and  mental  development,  sinc'e  legal  control  and  regulations  are 
not  easily  applied  and  are  difficult  of  enforcement. 

Unfavorable  seasons,  stagnation  in  trade,  and  commercial  crises  immediately  affect 
tboee  engaged  in  the  house-industry,  while  they  seldom  reap  their  legitimate  share  of 
^  benefits  of  the  times  of  prosperity.  Low  earnings  in  times  of  long  business  depres- 
aion often  lead  to  injurious  overexertion,  which  in  turn  leads  to  poor  work  and  endan- 

SBn  the  source  of  livelihood.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  house-in- 
ostryis,  taken  all  in  all,  so  much  more  favorable  for  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
pf  the  laborers  and  their  healthful  development  than  anv  other  form  of  productive 
indastry,  agriculture  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  so  limited 
)Q  its  applicability.  Modern  inventions  have  narrowed  the  field  of  its  profitable  em- 
ploTment  until  few  articles  are  left  for  its  production.  It  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
^noically  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  large  and  expensive  machinery  in 
cl^ap  and  manifold  production,  or  where  a  division  of  labor  will  not  materially  re- 
dnee  the  cost  of  production.  These  conditions  still  exist  in  the  following  branches 
of  industry:  Straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  wood-carving,  glove-making,  fine  em- 
hrDidering,  and  lace  and  ]M8simentene  making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
ttillinery  goods,  small  articles  of  vertu,  and  inlaid  work. 

Nearly  all  of  these  branches  of  industry  are  represented  in  this  district,  and  pro- 
^de  the  means  of  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  families. 

In  Annaberg  and  its  vicinity  pillow  or  cushion  laces  and  pa«seiiiea(«n0 (gimps,  trim- 
mings.  Ac)  are  the  principal  articles  of  production.    Their  manufacture  is  well 
Adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  thickly  populated  and  mountainous  region  where  agri- 
eoltore  is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there  are  no  large  factories  to  give  employ- 
iDent  to  the  people.    The  requiremente  for  manufacturing  pillow-lace  are  few  and 
<unple.     The  necessary  implements,  material,  and  finishea  goods  occnpy  but  little 
fooin,  and  the  implements  can  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost.    The  principal  im- 
plements for  making  this  lace  is  a  cylinder-formed  cushion  or  pillow,  over  which  a  strip 
of  paper  stamped  with  the  pattern  to  be  worked  is  laid.     The  bobbins  complete  the 
ooMt.    These  are  little  pieces  of  wood,  4  to  H  inches  long,  turned  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  drum-sticks,  upon  which  the  threads  are  wound  and  over  which  there  are  wooden 
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flbelU  for  keeping  the  threads  clean.  Ab  many  threads  as  the  pattern  reqaires  are 
wound  upon  as  many  bobbins,  and  their  ends  tied  together  and  fastened  to  the  cash- 
ion  from  which  the  bobbins  hang. 

The  number  of  bobbins  is  according  to  the  width  of  the  lace,  and  varies  from  20 
to  100.  The  pattern  is  fastt-ned  to  the  cushion  by  pins  which  mark  the  form  of  the 
meshes,  and  the  number  of  pins  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  pattern  and  fineness 
of  the  meshes.  The  meshes  are  formed  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  bobbinsy  and 
as  the  lace  is  finished  the  pins  are  moved  forward. 

The  dexterity  and  nimblenesM  of  Anger  displayed  by  the  lace-makers  are  truly  as- 
tonishing, and  can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  practice  begun  in  early  childhood. 
Children  frequently  begin  to  Ifarn  lace-making  at  the  early  age  of  five,  and  when 
they  are  of  school  age  they  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  lace-makers,  where  they 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not  required  by  their  attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  order  to  provide  better  instruction  in  lace-making  and  introduce  new  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  ot  laces  and  methods  of  making  them,  the  Royal  Saxon  Grovemraent  has 
encouraged  the  estaliliNhment  of  lace-schools  by  granting  them  an  annual  pecuniary 
aid.  But  the  municipalities  generally  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  these 
schools. 

In  1843  Herr  Schreiber,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Dresden,  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace  into  Saxony,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  he 
undertooK  a  journey  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  accompanied  by  a  young  man 
who  was  known  for  his  great  cleverness  and  skill  in  designing  and  making  laces. 
After  Herr  Schreiber  and  his  j>ro%^  had  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  laces  in  these  countries,  they  returned  home,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing succeeded,  afier  persist^fut  efiVirt,  in  having  established  at  Oberwiesenthal.on 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  school  of  instruction  in  lace-making,  withlhe  special  object 
of  preparing  teachers  in  the  art  of  making  Brussels  lace. 

The  experiment  was  from  the  beginning  a  decided  success,  and  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing imitation  in  other  towns  and  villages.  In  these  schools,  of  which  the  one  at 
Scbneeberg  is  the  most  important,  the  instruction  is  entirely  technical,  and  is  con- 
fined solely  to  luce-making. 

The  lace  made  at  the  schools  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  sometimes  no  inconsiderable 
sum,  are  applied  towards  payment  of  current  expenses.  The  school  at  Schneeberg  is 
for  teachers  only.  It  provides  instruction  in  designing  patterns  and  making  the  finer 
kinds  of  laces.  Its  success  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  recent  progress  in  the 
Saxon  lace  industry  towards  regaining  its  former  importance  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  infiuouoe  of  this  school. 

The  lace  traile  does  not  differ  in  its  organization  from  that  of  other  products  of  th 
house-iudustry. 

Formerly,  lace-markets  were  held  where  the  lace-makers  offered  their  goods  fo: 
•ale.    The  most  important  of  these  markets  was  the  one  held  at  Annaberg;  but  no 
the  lace-niakers  generally  work  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  most  of  whom  have  thei 
places  of  business  in  Annaberg  or  Buchliolz. 

The  wholesale  dealer  furnishes  the  material  and  prescribes  the  pattern  and  qualit: 
of  goods  to  be  made,  au|  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  same.     Experience  has  sho 
this  method  to  be  the  lunst  advantageous  for  both  laborers  and  merchants.    The  istter^ 
quickly  discern  what  kimisof  patterns  and  laces  are  in  favor  with  the  fashionabl 
world,  and  can  most  readily  efiect  a  timely  change  in  the  production. 
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PASSEMENTERIE. 

Another  important  house-industrv  which  fiourishes  in  this  district,  the  prodncts 
which  are  largely  exported  to  the  Otiited  States,  is  the  manufacture  of  pawementef, 
Uuder  the  term  pasBtmtnte^-ie  are  included  plain  and  beaded  gimps  and  trimmin 
and  dress  and  furniture  O'naments.  &c.    This  industry  is  said  to  owe  its  introductir 
into  Saxony  to  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  t 
Duke  of  Alva.     Simple  and  inexpensive  machines,  which  occupy  but  little  space,  a 
which  almost  always  belong  to  the  laborer,  are  now  generally  used  by  the/NMsem 
ffrieuiuker.     Since  1>^66  this  industry  has  greatly  inci  eased,  and  it  is  estimated  iim^^t 
in  this  consular  district  :^5,('00  to  ^0,000  persons — men,  women,  and  children— g£s/A 
their  living  by  making  passemeti /me. 

At  Buchholz,  near  Annaberg.  there  is  a  well-attended  passtmeiittrie  school,  whlcJi 
is  partl,\  su))ported  by  the  niunit  ipality  and  partly  by  the  Koyal  Government.    This 
s<hofil  has  been  of  ^rent  f^eivice  in  sending  out  skillful  workers  and  teachers,  aod 
has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  promotion  of  the  industry  by  introducing  new  and 
impioved  methods  and  kinds  of  production.    To  it  is  partly  attributable  the  ahihtj 
Of  the  Saxon  pa^henietitcne  industry  to  compete  buccessfully  with  that  of  France. 

The  annual  exportations  of  ^OMenifvi^nV  from  ibis  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  amount  in  declared  value  to  about  91,500,0(  0. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  iiDikortant  and  growing  industry  of  this  district  is  the  mannfactare  of  mnsieal 
iostmiiients.  The  principal  seat  of  this  indnstij  is  at  Markneukirchen,  culled  the 
Saxon  Cremona,  a  place  of  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has 
gradually  and  against  many  obstacles  developed  into  a  flourishing  industry,  which 
fives  many  thonsands  of  hands  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  It  owes  its 
foondation  to  Bohemian  exiles,  wh9  were  driven  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their 
religions  faith  a^ter  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  phases  of  the  development  of  this  industry 
into  its  present  proportions.  It  now  includes  the  manufacture  of  stringed  and  wind 
instmments  of  every  description,  and  gives  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  thirty 
villages,  of  which  Markneukirchen  and  Klingenthal  are  the  most  important. 

Through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  and  against  the  competition  of  machinery 
and  the  advantages  oi  accumulated  capital,  the  manufacture  of  muRical  instruments 
in  Saxony  has  maintained  its  character  as  a  house-indnstry.    The  workmen  tiuish  the 
instmments  in  their  own  workshops,  and  sell  thetn  to  the  wholesale  dealers.    There 
are  only  a  few  factories  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  hands  are  employed, 
and  these  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  instruments. 
Formerly  the  merchant  manufacturers  furnished  the  material,  and  deducted  its  price 
on  delivery  of  the  finished  articles ;  but  this  practice  has  almost  entirely  ceased.    The 
material  is  now  generally  furnished  by  special  dealers,  wbo  demand  cash  payment. 
The  imitation  of  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  old  violin- makers  is  <»  special 
branch  of  the  Markneukirchen  industrv,  which  has  of  late  years  attained  great  im- 
portance.   The  violins  mude  by  the  old  masters^  Stradivari,  Guameri,  Amati,  Mag- 
gini,  Stainer,  and  others,  are  not  only  imitated  in  form,  but  the  marks  of  the  old 
masters  and  the  semblance  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  such  perfection  that 
even  experts  have  often  declared  the  imitations  to  be  genuine.    It  requires  great  skill 
and  experience  to  make  these  imitations,  and  comparatively  high  prices  are  paid  for 
them.    They  find  sale  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  Russia  and  the  united  States  are  said 
to  be  the  best  markets  for  them.    It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
ipBtances  the  happy  possessors  of  ''old  cremonas,''  of  whom  we  frequently  ivad  no- 
tices in  the  American  newspapers,  own,  after  all,  only  Markneukirchen  imitations. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  quarter  of  1883: 

Buttons  and  botton  covers $20,332 

Drees  trimmings 163,780 

Embroideries 41,326 

Kid  gloves 1 Q1,410 

Ucee 23,391 

Hnaical  goods 220,280 

Sundries 2,273 

Total 532,792 

GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

Consul, 
Uhited  States  Consulate, 

Annabergy  Saxony ^  May  26,  1683. 


SIIjESIA. 

REPORT  BY  00N8VL  DITHMAR,  OF  SRB8LAU. 
INTBODUOTOEY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

In  sabmitting  herewith  my  report  on  labor,  the  cost  of  Hying,  and 
kindred  matters,  as  directed  by  circular  of  February  15,  received  here 
March  24,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  full  iuforuiation  called  for  by 
tile  circular  could  not  be  obtained,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lack 
of  statistics  on  the  subject;  in  the  second,  to  the  positive  refusal  of  most 
of  the  persons,  official  and  otherwise,  to  whom  I  applied  to  answer  the 
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iDqniries  addressed  to  them.  Thas,  the  secretary  of  the  central  agri- 
cultural associatioD,  to  which  the  district  associations  are  subordinate, 
declined  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  condition  of  agricultural 
laborers  and  the  wages  they  receive.  In  an  interview  with  the  director 
of  the  statistical  bureau,  that  gentleman  promised  to  render  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power.  After  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  he  sent  me,  instead 
of  the  promised  statistics,  a  few. pages  printed  four  years  ago,  and  ab- 
solutely worthless  as  materials  for  this  report.  Others  to  whom  I 
applied  gave  either  an  evasive  reply  or  a  decided  refusal,  while  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories  in  the  district,  wished  ^' to 
know  if  the  consul  had  the  permission  of  the  foreign  office  for  making 
such  inquiries ;  if  not,  I  [he]  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  of  commerce 
if  it  would  be  proper  to  answer  them.^ 

He  has  since  writton  that  the  Government  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  sent  a  few  lines  from  which  I  could  glean  no  useful  facts. 

I  had  in  the  meanwhile  procured  the  information  he  was  so  anxious 
to  withhold  from  another  quarter. 

A  prominent  porcelain  manufacturer  and  exporter  to  the  United  States 
replied  that  ^^  for  certain  reasons  "  he  declined  to  give  the  information 
asked  for. 

Others  simply  failed  to  respond.  There  seemed  to  be  some  adverse 
influence  at  work. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  II  of  the  cir- 
cular it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  without  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  district,  which,  were  it  permitted,  could  only  be  done  at  great  ex- 
pense. All  efforts  to  obtain  the  returns  for  this  province  of  the  ^^  occa- 
pation  census  "  taken  two  years  ago  were  unavailing. 

Those  for  the  city  of  Breslau,  having  been  printed,  are  given  herewith- 
The  blank  forms  sent  with  the  circular  I  am  also  unable  to  fill  out 
desired,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  information  could  only 
got  in  the  incomplete  form  here  given. 

l^ptwithstanding  the  general  disinclination  to  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, I  have  been  able  to  gather  many  interesting  facts  and  statis 
tics  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  am  under  obligations  to  the  chiet^ 
of  the  mining  bureau,  to  Mr.  Frank  Yalk,  and  to  Trades  Councilor 
Frief,  who  has  a  penchant  for  labor  statistics,  and  whose  position 
ables  him  to  indulge  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  board  of  magistrates'  official  list  of  mechanics'  wages,  made  u 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dues  to  be  deducted  for  the  state  sick 
to  which  a  brief  allusion  is  made  in  the  report,  has  since  been  sent 
this  office. 

It  is  a  rather  cumbrous  document,  and  the  useful  facts  it  contains  a 
already  given  under  the  head  of  '^  General  trades." 

Among  some  curiosities  of  the  list,  showing  that  all  contingencies 
prepared  for,  are  the  wages  of  female  chimney-sweeps,  female  truck 
cab-drivers,  and  other  extraordinary  female  occupations. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  better  copy  of  the  report  for  transmission 
to  the  Department,  but  as  the  preparation  of  it  has  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  was  anticipated  I  have  determined  to  forward  it  withoat  far- 
ther delay,  especially  as  the  machinery  exhibition  opens  to-morrow  and 
I  have  a  report  on  agricoltural  machinery  to  finish. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Bring  list  of  salaries  and  wages  per  year  paid  in  this  city 
td  by  the  tax  commission  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the  com- 
ae tax,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  official: 


^niNitions. 


Bistanta 

olerks 

Jken 

>lidimeiite. ... 
kabliflhrnente.. 

>1ifthmfliit«. ... 
tAbliahments.. 

ograTen 

(uildliig  tndes 


Average 

wages. 

$297  50 

369  00 

178  50 

142  80 

226  10 

142  80 

196  60 

440  30 

261  80 

142  80 

196  60 

196  60 

196  60 

142  80 

142  80 

106  60 

196  60 

142  80 

142  80 

261  80 

106  60 

196  60 

142  80 

196  60 

196  60 

142  80 

196  60 

196  60 

106  60 

142  80 

226  10 

142  80 

142  80 

Oooapations. 


Gk>ld8mitbs 

Goldbeaters 

Qlove-makers 

Olove-cntters 

Hairdressers 

Hoase  porters 

Hotel  porters ■ 

Instnunent  makers 

Laborers 

LItbograpbers 

Masons  aDd1>rick-layer8 

Maobinists 

Metal-tameiB 

Holders 

Paper-bangers 

Pnmp-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Painters '. 

Portrait  (pbotograpb)  painters 

Printers 

Roofers 

Sculptors  (in  stnooo) 

Stnccoers 

Soap-makeiB 

Saddlers 

Shoemak^^ 

Type-fonnders 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Tamers  in  wood,  iTory,  &o.... 
Waiters 

In  botels 

In  first-class  botels 

Wire-workers 

Wheelwrigbts 


Average 
wages. 


$226  1 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
99  60 
196  60 

106  60 

107  10 
196  60 
142  80 
226  10 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
297  60 
226  10 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
106  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
297  60 
142  80 
196  60 


GENEBAL  TBADES. 


ring  list  is  the  result  of  inquiries,  made  by  a  reliable  person 
»08e  of  this  report,  among  masters  as  well  as  workmen : 

Wage8  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Breslau, 


Oconpations. 


BUILDDIO  TKADBB. 


SB  TBADB8. 
) 
_ing) 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  86 

$4  57 

8  10 

250 

8  57 

4  00 

2  19 

2  81 

284 

429 

2  19 

8  72 

1  72 

258 

8  67 

643 

258 

272 

1  72 

400 

1  72 

258 

65 

2  38 

258 

3  57 

286 

420 

243 

8  57 

234 

4  86 

Average. 


$3  60 

2  19 

3  70 
288 
2  81 
261 

2  19 
5  00 

3  09 
2  86 
2  19 


1  48 
3  09 
3  67 


2 
2 


86 
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Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  in  Breslau — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Otbkb  trades— Continned. 


Brick-makera 

Biewera 

Butchers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Braas-futiDdcra 

Cabiof  t-inaken : 

Joiners 

Furnitnre 

Confectioners*  (with  board  and  lodging) . . . . 
Cigar-makers: 

Males 

Females 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cabaud  carriage  

Street  railway  (per  month) 

Street  railway  conductors  (per  month). 


Dyers 

Engravers * 

Furiiers , 

Gardeners : 

Male  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Female  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Hatters    ...  

H  orseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  port«rs,  dbc 

Lithographers 

Machinists ^ 

Millwrights 

Kail-makers,  hand  (part  board  and  lodging) 

Putters  and  (tile)  stove-setters 

Printers : 

PreHsmen 

CorapoRit4)rs 

Sadd le  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors   

Telegmpb  operators per  month. 

Tinsmiths I 


Lowestw 

Highest 

AV4 

$1  10 

$2  86 

2  86 

372 

143 

2  19 

2  86 

643 

420 

500 

4  20 

643 

1  10 

262 

2  00 

4  15 

1  30 

8  57 

2  86 

4  86 

2  83 

8  57 

86 

2  67 

1  10 

286 

2  10 

3  57 

12  86 

16  06 

14  28 

18  04 

1  43 

429 

2  86 

7  14 

8  14 

5  14 

72 

2  19 

86 

143 

1  72 

400 

2  10 

572 

286 

1142 

1  43 

3  57 

4  20 

502 

8  57 

500 

843 

5  14 

58 

286 

1  72 

258 

568 

772 

584 

643 

2  10 

3  57 

2  10 

3  57 

243 

3  01 

17  85 

85  70 

1  72 

420 

*  Eighty  hours. 

The  board  of  magistrates  have  also,  since  the  1st  of  May,  prepaie 
statement  of  the  wages  received  by  the  journeymen  mechanics  and  tt 
laborers  in  this  city,  for  the  guidance  of  the  trades  guilds  in  levying 
contributions  for  the  ^^  sick  funds."  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  t 
list,  but  up  to  the  present  writing  without  success.  The  list  of 
wages  paid  in  this  administrative  district  to  day-laborers,  prepared 
the  district  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sick-fi 
law,  is  as  follows : 

City  of  Breslau : 

Males  over  sixteen  years * per  day..  $0 

Females  over  sixteen  years do... 

Males  under  sixteen  years do... 

Females  under  sixteen  years do... 

Breslau  suburban  district: 

Males  over  sixteen  years : do... 

Females  over  sixteen  years  do... 

Males  and  females  under  sixteen  years do... 

The  lowest  point  in  this  scale  is  reached  at  the  town  of  Militt 
where  males  over  sixteen  are  paid  20J,  females  over  sixteen  and  m\ 
under  sixteen  12,  and  females  under  sixteen  7  cents  per  day. 

In  confirmation  of  the  corre'ctness  of  this  official  statement  of 
wages  of  day- laborers,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  nam 
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bodied  men  are  at  present  preparing  additional  irrigation  fields 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  city  a  few  miles  down  the  river, 
re  paid  38  cents  a  day,  working  hours,  eleven.  The  contractor 
could  get  double  the  number  of  men  at  the  same  rate  at  a  few 
lotice. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN   SILESIA. 

ig  his  estimate  on  reports  received  from  thirty-eight  cities  and 
n  the  province,  a  collector  of  labor  statistics  gives  the  following 
average  weekly  wages  and  hours  for  the  occupations  named : 


OcenpationB. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Amount. 

en -- -.  

10.5 
10.6 
10.5 
11.7 
11.6 
11.7 
11.9 
1L2 
11.4 
10.8 
10.8 
.      10.9 
10.5 
10.8 

13  50 
2  36 

»ymen 

trs 

1  52 

\ 

2  61 

2  90 

2  31 

■8 

2  10 

\ ...... 

3  48 

1  wearen - 

2  61 

lers 

2  88 

^  factory  hanils ....  . . . , 

2  57 

|>orers 

1  90 

lorers 

X     WW 

1  50 

ren 

1  41 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

id  per  week  of  tixty-eix  and  seventy -two  hours  in  a  cotton  and  linen  weaving  mill  in 

Sorau,  Lnsatia. 

fSeTenty-tvo  hfura  per  week.] 


Ooonpationa. 

Lowest. 

mghest 

Average. 

$3  57 

$4  76 
286 
2  38 
2  14 
2  86 

2  12 
171 

1  07 
1  00 

$4  29 

arers • 

1  67 
1  91 

1  91 

rs -. 

1  43 
1  29 

St 

1  67 

« 

1  43 

».,... 

a*  aaaiatftnts 

Wages  in  cotton-spinning  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

TEleTen  hoars  per  day.) 

Per  annam. 

>okers,  aBsistants,  and  Bkilled  workmen $214 

operatives 178 

e  operatives 143 

e  operatives 108 

e  operatives 89 

e  operatives 72 

Wdges  in  eotton-weaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

ars,  forwarders,  and  mechanics per  annum . .  $250  00  to  $425  00 

Ives* per  week..        2  38  2  86 

►yfe»  ..! do....        167  2  02 

.y^s* do....        1  19  1  67 

,   •  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hoars. 
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Another  cotton^weaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

6  Buperinteadents  and  skilled  workmen per  annnm . 

17  overlookerSi  fM'warders,  and  warehousemen do... 

75  male  and  female  operatives* per  week. 

99  male  and  female  operatives* do... 

189  male  and  female  operatives*  / do . . . 

82  male  and  female  operatives* do... 


1321  00  to  f476 
214  00  321 
2  38 
2  15 
1  67 
1  43 


Weekly  wages  in  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Sileeia. 


2 

2  1 
1 


Oooapatioiui. 


naxhAoklers 

roremen  of  oarden. . . 
Ipinnera  by  the  piece 

leelers,  femalea 

heaven,  foremen  — 

WenTen 

leavers,  piece- work. 

nnishen 

lianglers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  19 
2  19 
2  19 
1  48 

1  09 
343 

2  62 

1  43 

2  86 

$2  38 
2  86 
2  86 

8  81 
1  67 
286 
286 
3  09 

OccniMitioiiB. 


Female  spinners  .... 

Laborers 

Keelers 

Finishers'  assistants 

Warpers 

Dyers 

Dvers'  assistants 

Firemen 

Machine-cleaners . . . . 


Lowest. 

$148 

1  67 

1  43 

1  67 

2  14 

238 

1  91 

288 

2  14 

Linen  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 

m 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hours.] 

20  persons : |096 

50  persons 57 

.00  persons 48 

.00  persons 36 

.50  persons 30 

!50  persons  (women) M 

^  persons  (women  and  minors) ■. 19 

$70  persons  (minors) H 


Wages  in  bleaching ,  finishing,  and  mangling  works  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hours.  1 

4  male  employ^ per  week..  |2  86  to  |3  57 

4  female  employ^ do 2  10        2  86 

4  female  employes do....  1  43        SW 

5  female  employes,  per  week,  at  less  than 143 

Wages  in  woolen  cloth  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 


[Per  day  of  eleven  hours.] 

0  operatives per  annum. 

4  operatives do.... 


1143  00 

86  00 


Wages  in  wool^spinning  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours.] 

60  male  and  female  operatives $1 43 

80  male  and  female  operatives $1  43  to    1  OS 

80  male  and  female  operatives 1  91        8  38 

30  male  and  female  operatives 2  38        3  57 

8  overseers  and  head  overseers 7  14 

50  meohanlcs  and  overseers 3  57        7  14 


' --t.:::: 


'2fc 


Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 
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Weekly  wages  in  shoddy  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  dfty  of  eleven  hours.] 

$0  96 

|0  96  to    1  30 

1  30          2  38 

2  38          3  34 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Per  6bj  of  twelve  hoars.] 

I  coppersmith |1  19 

60 

bead  workmen |0  36  to        48 

.  36 

: 24 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  province  of  Posen, 

i 

[Twelve  hours  per  dAy.] 

house  and  yard : 

to  26 

lors - $0  19to       21 

17 

ring  honse 26           32 

fireben 31           36 

I  separating  pan  men 29           34 

I 29 

36           38 

31 

iers 26           29 

9 36 

3'  assistants 29 

rinding  mills,  packing  and  forwarding  : 

33 

>rkmen 29 

19 

requiring  technical  knowledge  is  paid  by  the  piece,  the  men  earning 
13.58  per  week  of  seventv-two  hours.    Most  of  tne  hands  in  this  factory 
ing,  and  provisions  and  clothing  at  wholesale  prices.. 

Monthly  wages Jn  brush  factory  in  Middle  SiUsia. 

|l3to$17  00 

11  00 

6  50 

DO  (mostly  minors  under  sixteen),  at  7  cents  per  day. 

Yearly  wages  in  chemical  works  in  Middle  Silesia, 

1238 

214 

$178  to  202 

143  167 

108  143 

72  96 

60  72 

Daily  wages  in  chemical  fertilizer  factory. 

[Ten  honrs  per  d^y.] 

r W84 

48 

42 

19 
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Daily  wages  in  griai-miU, 

emUlere |0  75 

4  uiillerH '. 4^ 

3  laborers 2L^ 

Daily  wages  in  distillery  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Eleven  hours  per  day.j 

1  cooper fO 

2  rliHtillers 

2  distillers 

3  firemen ^ 

15  laborers ^ 

Daily  wagts  in  snvff factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Eleven  hoars  per  day.] 

2  foremen .' fO  96 

20  men , 4S 

12  women  24 

Weekly  wages  in  ehromO'lilkographio  establishment  in  Middle  Silesia. 

*i  workmen ^7  00 

11  workmen |4  76  to  7  00 

2  workmen..... 2  86      4  76 

14  workmen , 1  67      2  86 

30  workmen,  less  tban 167 

Daily  wages  in  Portland  cement  works  in  Upper  Silesia, 

3  workmen $0  36 

66  workmen 84 

70  workmen  and  women 84 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Lower  Silesia. 

Foremen |4  29  to  $7  14 

CiRar-makers 2  80  ft  84 

Assistants 1  43  214 

Women : 

In  winter 48  3  09 

In  summer 48  3  41 

Boys  and  girls  nnder  sixteen 48  1^ 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Ctgar-maKers |2  62  to|8  86 

Women : 

In  winter 72        219 

In  summer 2  38 

Boys  under  sixteen 1  l^ 

Girls  under  sixteen 95 

Weekly  wages  in  chocolate  factory. 

Workmen |3  57  to  $4  89 

Day  laborers....^ 1  08        21* 

Workwomen  .* 1  19        191 

Boys  under  sixteen 60        119 

Girls  under  sixteen - 60        1^ 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Weekly  wages  in  iron  foundry  in  Upper  Silesia. 

2  foremen |7  20  to  1^60 

4  workmen 3  57       4  76 

10  workmen 2  88        3  57 

10  workmen 2  15       2  8d 

33  workmen 1  43       2  15 

xO  workmen 14i 
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Daily  wages  in  iron  works  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Working  time  twelve  honra.] 

and  first  puddlers |0  84  to  $0  96 

r  hammer-drivers 72  79 

shearers,  engi  De-tenders,  &.C 60  66 

1,  smiths,  firemen,  &c 48  54 

workmen  and  minors 37  44 

ers 16| 

Daily  wages  in  tube-rolling  mill  in  Upper  Silesia, 

to  60  to  $0  70 

36  60 

- 28  36 

I. 
f  wages  of  coppersmiths  and  hoiler-makers  in  establishment  in  Middle  Silesia, 

arkmen |0  96 

workmen 72 

>rkmen 48 

workmen 36 

GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

Wages  in  glass  factory  in  Lower  Silesia, 

akers per  week..  |9  52 

makers do 7  19 

kers do |  2  38  to        3  09 

lakers , per  year..  357  00 

makers do 286  00 

idicine-glass  makers do 286  00 

J do....  357  00 

do....  19100        357  00 

assistants ^ do 167  00 

do 52  00 

rs do 155  00 

do....  219  00 

do 108  00 

and  packers do 96  00 

Its do 86  00 

iris do 48  00 

Weekly  wages  in  porcelain  factory,  • 

[Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours.] 

head  tnrner,  and  foremen |6  43 

[Iters  and  turners |3  57  to   4  76 

"s  and  decorators 2  86         3  57 

)rker8 ,....  2  19         2  38 

les) 1  19         1  43 

72         1  49 

T 72         2  29 

}  und^r  sixteen 1  05 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Average  wages  per  week  in  coal  mines. 

engineers,  mine  carpenters,  and  others  not  on  scale $3  06 

- - 3  32 

'.V..V.'.V..V.'.V...'. .V.V.''.V.*.'.".V.V.V.'..V.*.V..V.".V..".V.\  $1 98  to  2  16 

ars 2  10 

1  10 

g^ 

-LAB 30 


ts 


B«BO^^' 


^«»^ 


h^' 


4««'*«*  ■■ 


nA***- 


TfO       ^ 


57 

36 
24 


it^s -'^ieTB 
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«iiic 
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79 

198 
162 

106 
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Wages  in  flrst-claas  millinery  and  dreM-making  eatabUahmenis. 

Clerks,  book-keepers,  and  salesmen per  month . .  $8  57  to  $107  OO 

Directress do 17  85  71  40 

Saleswomen do,...     4  76  32  57 

Apprentices do 3  d7  7  © 

Machine-sewers per  week..     2  38  3  57 

Seamstresses per  day..         16|  24 

Poriei s  and  messengers per  weeK . .     2  38  3  57 

For  nmkiug  an  onllnary  dress 1  67  2  38 

For  making  a  stylish  dress 2  86  5  96 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  quarter  to  household  servants  in  Silesia, 

Id  cities  and  on  large  estates : 

General  servants $6  43  to $11  CD 

Cooks 10  72        13  28 

Norse  girls 3  57          6  43 

In  small  towns  and  villages 4  29          6  43 

The  custom  is  almost  universal  of  giving  house  servants,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  gifts  in  money  or  goods  equal  at  least  to  one  quarterns  wages.  The  same  ca»- 
tom  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  saleswomen  in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

AGEICULTTBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Silesia, 


Highest. 

$2  14 
1  79 

Lowest. 

Average. 

• 

Km «. 

$0  86 
86 

$1  45 

1  (n 

WomeL 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYlfiS. 

Salaries  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  employes  in  the  city  ef 

Brtslau, 


[With  boDUB  for  rent] 


Occupations. 


^^KOTernment: 

Firnt  and  seoond  bareomast-er 

Chief  of  fire  brigade  and  biiiidine  inspectora 

City  clerk,  pawn-ofiice  keeper,  firHtacconxitaDt  and  auditors  of  city 
tfeasnrv  and  savings  institution. 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks 

Tax-ofBce  clerks 

Special  accountants 

Book-kef  pers ■ 

Yai-ions  bureau  assistants 

Tax  office  and  treasury  assistants 

Tax  collectors  

Inspectors  and  Are  engineers 

Officemof  city  warehouHe  and  ymd,  markets  and  octroi 

Snrveyoni.  overseers  of  public  buildings  and  river  improvements.. 
0fflc<>r8of  gas  and  water  works .. 

City  librarian 

Custodians  of  city  library 

Meas^ngers 

Executors 

Ri|;bt  watcbroen : 

Mantersof  the  watch 

Sergeants 

Watchmen  


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Aveivgia. 

$4, 641  00 

$2, 856  00 

1.713  00 

1, 428  00 

$'U  627  01 

1,086  00 

785  43 

1.058  t& 

090  60 

571  20 

839  Q» 

671  20 

428  40 

640  3 

851  80 

490  80 

642  01 

963  90 

642  60 

851  S> 

571  20 

428  40 

549  B 

428  40 

285  60 

422  21 

428  40 

2H5  60 

412  l» 

428  40 

285  60 

438  fSl 

667  59 

428  40 

K>1^ 

642  60 

214  20 

440  00 

72U  00 

430  60 

586  J5 

861  08 

392  70 

768  38 

960  00 

1,060  10 

500  32 

390  32 

585  50 

355  80 

279  88 

362  24 

214  00 

178  00 

240  D 

271  32 

271  32 

278  iB 

103  54 

103  54 

103  51 

09  96 

90  96 

[         00i6 
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8*larie$  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  empUyh  in  the  mty  •/ 

Brealau — Continaed. 


Ocoapations. 


lire  brigade : 

Foremen 

Firemen ^ 

Hand-engine  men 

Street  cleaners : 

Overseers ■ 

Stable-keeper 

Cartmen 

Sweepers 

Sewer  and  culvert  cleaners per  day. . 

Gssand  water  pipe  and  sewer  men do.'... 

Pavers do 

Sebools — salaries  per  annam;  with  bonus  for  rent  :* 

Directors  of  tlie  Gymnasia 

Teachers  of  the  Gymnssia 

Rectors  (higher  male  and  female  schools) 

Teachers  (higher  male  and  female  schools) 

Elementary  teachers  in  higher  schools 

Di reo  tors  of  elem en  tar  j  schools 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  

Rector  girls  middle  school 

Teachers      

Teachers  of  gymnastics  (turning) 


Highest.    Lowest. 


1349  15 
*^52  76 
154  25 

260  32 
257  04 
165  00 
186  24 

.  72 
60 

,72 

1.713  00 
1. 213  80 
1, 213  80 
996  60 
797  80 
678  30 
571  20 
850  00 
761  60 
860  80 


1349  15 
252  76 
154  25 

252  76 

257  04 

152  32 

105  00 

48 

43 

50 

1,428  00 
499  80 

1, 142  40 
380  80 
878  40 
535  50 
286  60 
856  00 
309  40 
571  20 


1354  ST 
257  04 
154  2S 

257  04 
257  0# 
156  It 
135  71 
56 

a 


1,627  81 
886  54 

1,313  71 
675  44 
577  82 
727  04 
295  32 


569  89 
714  09 


*With  a  dweUing  in  school  building. 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  IN   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Besides  officials  and  clerks,  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  here  are  the  railway  hands  (all  the  Silesian  railways  except  one 
short  line  being  now  the  property  of  the  state)  the  day  police,  telegraphers, 
and  letter-carriers.  The  pay  of  the  latter  is,  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  $193.80  to  $321.30  per  year,  bonus  of  $14.28  for  rent,  and  pen- 
sion,  when  retired,  of  $5.71,  $10.71,  and  $19.28  per  month,  according  to 
years  of  service.    In  country  districts,  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

The  wages  of  compositors  and  pressmen  are  given  under  the  head  o 
general  trades.    It  only  remains  to  be  said. that  a  few  fas^  compositors, 
working  by  the  piece,  and  some  experienced  pressmen  on 
work,  earn  a  little  more  than  the  maximum  wages  there  given.    I 
piece-work  the  matter  is  measured  by  the  number  of  the  letters  of  th 
alphabet,  beginning  with  a,  which  go  in  the  line.     Thus  if  the  lin 
takes  in  all  the  letters  (lower  case)  of  the  alphabet,  the  measure  is  2i 
ens.    By  this  method  of  counting  all  controversy  regarding  lean,  or  con 
densed  type,  or  the  use  of  a  small  face  on  a  large  body,  is  avoided,  an<» 
the  size  of  the  body  is  always  the  standard  of  measure.    The  price  pe^^ 
thousand  varies  greatly  throughout  the  district,  being  highest  in  thi  J 
city,  where  the  printers'  union  is  a  strong  body,  and  lowest  in  t 
towns  where  no  union  exists,  or  the  employers  are  able,  in  spite  of  t 
union,  to  get  workmen  at  the  low  wages  oflered.    The  price  paid  by  t 
union  offices  in  this  city  is  8  cents  per  thousand  ens;  the  lowest  pri 
paid  in  the  district  is  6  cents.    Professional  proof-readers,  whose  duti 
are  confined  to  their  calling,  are  uot  known  here.    The  principal  officiv«c>9 
here  are  supplied  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  stereotype  th^^ Jr 
forms,  and  print  their  newspapers  on  the  '^endless  sheet." 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  collector  of  labor  statistics  who  prepared  the  table  giving  the 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  this  district,  also  estimates  the 
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provisions  consamed  by  a  workingman's  family  of  foar  to  five  persons, 
and  the  cost  of  the  samft,  to  be  as  follows : 


y 


ProviBions  per  month. 


TSpooDdflof  rye  flnnr 

ISpoiuiflfl  of  Wheat  floar ^ 

n  pouDdM  of  beef C 

21  pounds  of  pork < 

7}  pounds  of  OAoon ( 

3  poundMof  butter 

t|  ba^hrlsputAioee : 

10  quarts  of  milk 

Total '. 


InGermaa 
Empire. 

$200 
2  32 


2tt 

7S 
84 

48 

9~06 


WA/>ES  AND   COST  OF  LIVING  IN  SILESIA.   • 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  of  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  average  cost  of  provisions,  rent,  light,  and  fuel  at  nine 
different  points  in  the  district : 

WAGES  PER  WEEB;  TEN  AND  A  HALF  HOUES  PER  DAY. 


• 

1 

• 

1 
1 

i 

5 

■J 
1 

1 

• 

$6  40 
3  29 
1  79 
8  29 
3  29 

• 

1 

1 

Uuons: 

Foremen  ...................... 

•4  64 
3  29 

1  98 

2  38 
2  86 

2  14 
1  91 

1  91 
294 

3  57 

2  16 
1  94 
1  94 

$5  00 
3  10 

2  14 

3  10 
2  61 
2  61 
2  14 

$2  86 
2  14 
1  19 

$3  35 
2  80 
1  63 

$2  86 
2  14 
1  19 

$3  57 
1  91 
1  19 

$2  86 
2  14 
1  72 

2  17 
2  38 
1  67 
1  67 

$4  28 

Jouroeymfin 

8  27 

I^aborers 

1  7B 

Carpeoters 

to  $2  80 

Bnitbs 

5  Oi 

Tiilon 

■•■••• 

2  14 
1  91 

3  21 

Shoeniaiers 

250 

'2*62 

2  86 

2  14 
1  72 
1  72 

8  57 

I'ower-loom  weavers 

^ooKsDinners 

1  19 



2  14 
8  57 

2  14 
1  57 

2  42 

3  25 

8  57 

Otber  tkilled  factory  hands 

I*bor«ni: 

In  factories.. 

{6  43) 

2  14 
2  38 
2  14 



238 

1  88 
1  72 
1  W 

1  71 
1  55 
1  43 

238 

1  88 
1  72 
1  57 

1  71 
96 
96 

428 
2  59 

In  Burdens * 

I'flO 

In  the  fields 

1  9t 

RETAIL  PRICES  OP  PROVISIONS. 


Jy<>  bread per  ponnd. 

£5!^  lionr do... 

J[«»eat  flour do... 

2?Jier do... 

f**k per  quart. 

{Ksa per  dosen. 

oP**toes per  cwt. 

?^rb««f 

gTk'l-f.:;::::::::-::::::::::: 

■•tton 

^•con 


if 

6 

2i 

24 

21 

24 

2» 

3i 

2I 

3 

24 

3 

34 

3 

4 

4i 

3| 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 

24 

3i 

25 
3i 

224 
3 

25 
34 

224 
2 

22 
2 

^t 

H 

14 

14 

12 

131 

12 

12 

134 

13 

64 

93 

464 

70 

464 

404 

53 

57 

11 

13 

11 

11 

11 

111 

11* 

10 

11 

9 

11 

Oi 

io4 

104 

13 

13 

13* 

13J 

131 

13 

13| 

14 

13 

11 

"i 

11* 

Ui 

8 

111 

11* 

21i 

22 

18 

23 

21 

231 

23| 

8 

I 

1  00 
16 
14 
14 


LODGINGS,  LIGHT,  AND  FUEL. 


^Mpin|{  berth,  per  month,  half  bed 
(Us^iojE  berth,  per  month,  whole 

Tenement,  per  month,  consisting 
of— 

1  room,  with  stoTe  

2  rooms,  with  stove 

1  room,  with  stove,  kitchen, 
chamber,  cellar,  and  wood- 
shed   

2  rooms,  with  as  above 

Coal.  p<»r  200  pounda 

Pecrolenm 


81 

48 

72 

48 

60 

84 

75 

96 

84 

96 
1  79 

1  78 
3  57 

96 
2  14 

1  19 

2  09 

96 
2  14 

2  14 

3  10 
45 
C44 

2  38 

3  57 
38 
05 

2  14 
2  86 
40 
054 

1  79 

2  98 
•29 

05| 

t 

2  14 
2  86 
40 
054 

86 


60 
08 


72 
1  43 


38 
044 


19 
98 


2  26 
2  69 
45 
06* 


72 
96 


1  91 

2  38 


\ 


86 
81 
29 
06 


834  to  1  08 


286 
8  67 


36to4t 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE GERMANY. 


The  following  workingmen's  budget  was  prepared  by  a  trades  coun- 
cilor (Gewerbe  Rath)  from  replies  to  circularn  sent  by  him  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  different  points  in  the  province,  asking  for  full  in- 
formation regarding  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  table  gives  the 
average  wages  of  the  various  occupations  throughout  the  district : 


Branch  of  industry. 


MiDf^s  and  qnarries 

Smelterids.  &o 

G-laiM- WOT  ks  and  potteries 

Textile  factories 

Cr.emical  works,  all  kinds 

Breweries,    diritilleries,    sugar    and 

starch  fHCtoi-ies,  &o 

Grist  and  other  mills    

Paper  mills  nnd  paper  factories 

Cigar  factories 

Other  industries 

Average  of  all 


Number  in  family. 


« 

m 


^ 

•w^ 

fe 


ii 

a  a 


« 
it 


9 


fl?  eg  *^ 


art  sa  eg  5^ 
£  V   u  «   z^  J^  S 

—^    •*—""•    ^™    I—     JO  *" 


3 


Earnings. 


s 


6 
6 
5 

5 

5 
6 
3 
5 

4 
5 


5^177  79 
183  26 
19A  .*)» 
I.Ti  09' 

133  28| 

lU  24 
113  U5j 
ini  3G 
119  24i 
16:i  U3 
154  93' 


$3  57 
8  33 
2  38 

22  13 

19  99 

8  80 
42  36] 

20  m 

34  7r»| 

6  66 
14  761 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mines  and  quarries 

Sntelteries,  &c  . . 

Glass-works  and  potteries . . . 

Textile  factories 

Chemical  works,  all  kinds. . . 

Breweries,  distilleries,  sugar 
and  starch  factories,  Scz. . . 

Grist  and  other  mills 

Paper  mills  and  paper  facto- 
ries   

Cigar  factoftes 

Otner  industties 

.Average  of  all 


Expenses. 


§ 


.9 

ja 
■*^ 

o 
^* 

O 


$12.')  19128  56,$15  47  $11  42 
132  33  34  03i  15  V3  10  00 
115  43   25  70    18  33   17  14 


109  48 
101  15 


22  37 
20  71 


94  72   25  70 
111  38!  31  65 


109  96' 
101  86 
125  19 
116  62, 


21  18 
16  66 
20  47 
25  94 


13  80 

9  77: 

10  95 

11  19 

17  14 

14  76 

18  33 
14  52 


16  18 

12  38 

10  00 

13  33 

13  33 

14  28 

11  m 
13  56 


$4  52  $0  72  $3  23  $4  05 
5  00   1  43   4  28 
2  61!  6  19   5  47 


a 


98 

a 
o 


OS 

o 
H 


2  99 
4  52! 


3  81 

1 

2  99 

1 

3  57 

3 

2  99 

4  52 

3  81 

1 

1  43 

2  86 

19 
67 

57 
7i 
96 
67 


2  61 
2  14 


91 
19 


$7  38  f2M)  54 
218  24 
264  91 
170  96 
162  58 


5  7Ji10  23 
3  .33  10  71 
2  86;  5  24 
72   8  33 


as 


6  19 

2  86 
6  90 

3  57 


2  99 
72 

1  43 

2  99 
1  67 

3  57 


7  38 
5  71 


7 
8 


38 
33 


1.V)  65 
179  83 


$1  2»'/ 

I  7«,.. 
5  6»'  . 

339;.. 


mm 


9  52 
7  85 


183  75 
165  45. 
199  22'. 
191  11 


0 
1. 


...I 
48. 


tt 

n 


The  "deficit/'  says  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  foregoing  tab#  ^ 
is  in  most  cases  covered  by  the  sale  of  flowers,  berries,  mushrooms,  &^^J 
gathered  by  the  younger  children  ;  "  personal  wants  "include,  and  infsu^* 
mainly  consist  of,  tobacco,  beer,  and  whisky. 


FOOD  PRICES. 


The  retail  prices  of  provisions — the  better  as  well  as  the  cheapen 
kinds — are  given  below.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sale  of  hors^ 
meat,  an  article  of  food  to  which  the  rural  laborer  has  not  yet  become 
accustomed,  has  largely  decreased  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
eaten  mainly  in  the  form  of  sausages,  and  its  sale  under  any  other 
than  its  proper  designation  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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per  pou  D  d . 

do    .  I 

I fivepoundfl..| 

per  quart.. 

per  pound.. 

do  —  i 

d<f....! 

i do ; 

ioa do    .  ' 

quart..! 

les. .• do 

pound . . 

quart.. 


CenU. 
3 

4  to  4i 
12 

H 
9 

6 

10 

6 

24 
5 

23 

n 

4 


1 

4 
3 

?! 

7 

7 

H 


Butter pound. 

Coffee do... 

T«a. do... 

Salt do... 

Lard. do... 

MMliura  cutaof  beef do... 

Medium  cutH  of  pork do... 

Medium  cuts  of  mutton do. . . 

Medium  cuta  of  veal do... 

Baron do... 

Calv«»B' liver do... 

Sh«'ep  livers '    7 

Horse-fle.sh pound. .  | 

I 


CenU. 

24  tc 

»  86 

0 

76 

36 

119 

2« 

10 

19 

13 

i4 

14 

14 

19 

24 

14 

19 

7 

H 

4 

10 

PAST   AND   PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

e  lias  been  no  change  in  tbe  rate  of  wages  since  1878,  except  a 
and  not  always  pemianeiit  increase  in  some  of.  the  mining  and 
5  districts ;  the  wages  there  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  year  higher 
an  in  1878.  The  house  weavers  in  Silesia  have  also  succeeded  in 
:  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  for  their  work,  a  few  pfennigs  i)er  day! 
urease  is,  however,  not  uniform  and  not  general,  and  tbe  coudi- 
Ihis  class  of  work-people  is  still  most  deplorable.  On  the  other 
tie  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  since  1878  is  scarcely  felt 
t  workingraen's  families,  where  meat  is  a  luxury,  and  is  in  gen- 
set  b3'  a  ne<arly  corresponding  decrease  in  the  prices  of  their  ab- 
aecessities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  said  to 
ore  hopeful  one  now  than  it  was  six  years  ago;  the  return  of  tbe 
mes  that  followed  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France  being  no 
looked  for,  while  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  have  in  a  measure 
il  themselves  to  their  present  condition. 

HABITS   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

l>or^  and  raech  mic  iu  the  United  States,  whether  born  abroad 

re,  accomplishes  more  iu  eight  to  ten  hours  than  does  the  aver- 

baan  in  this  country  in  ten  to  twelve  hours.    The  workman 

'^en  accused  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  of  being  an 

tit,  and  generally  ungrateful  for  all  ameliorations  of  his  con- 

^hese  charges  are,  perhaps,  too  sweeping,  but  the  fi\ct  that 

the  organization  exists  he  is  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of 

tit  party  proves,  at  least,  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 


IPEELING  BETWEEN   EMPLOYES   AND  EMPLOYER. 

iinployers  are  not  indiflFerent  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
ir  employes  is  shown  in  the  answer  to  No.  11  of  the  inter- 
Too  many,  however,  are  content  with  getting  the  greatest 
lork  at  the  lowest  cost,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  their 
W  they  or  their  families  are  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.    That 
tug  cannot  exist  between  employer  and  employ^  in  such 
(hout  saying,  and  nun^h  of  the  discontent  which  now  pre- 
^bt  owing  to  this  indifference. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

I  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  England  and  the  United 
\o  be  found  in  this  district.    The  printers  in  this  city,  it 
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is  true,  have  a  typographical  union,  but  its  authority  does  not  ext^end 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  it  i)artakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society  than  of  a  labor  union.  The  scale  of  prices,  arranged 
by  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  employers,  is  generally  ad- 
hered to  in  Breslau,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  prices  are  gen- 
erally regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  notwithstanding  the  local 
unions.  Other  trades  have  also  their  associations,  but  these  seldom 
deal  actively  with  the  wages  question.  The  "Local  League  of  the 
Local  Labor  Association ''  has  for  its  object  "  to  induce  the  mechanics 
and  factory  employes  to  found  societies  for  the  purpose  of  a  rational 
use  of  the  right  of  coalition,  and  to  join  such  benefit  societies  as  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  self-help  and  can  give  a  guarantee  of  solvency.'^ 
At  present  nine  associations  belong  to  this  league,  namely,  the  workers 
in  wood,  the  machinists  and  metal  workers,  the  painters  and  vamishers^ 
the  factory  and  manual  laborers,  the  potters,  the  "sculptors,"  the  cabi- 
net-makers, the  tailors,  and  shoemakers.  Employers'  guilds,  recognized 
by  law,  are  more  effective  in  prescribing  the  trade  rules  than  the  coun- 
ter associations  are  at  present. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT. 

For  some  years  strikes  have  been  very  infrequent  here,  occurring  only 
at  rare  intervals  in  the  mining  and  furnace  regions.  Within  the  last 
three  months,  however,  several  have  taken  place,  the  most  notable  one, 
that  of  the  cabinet-makers,  at  Goerlitz,  followed  by  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  in  Breslau.  The  strikers  at  Goerlitz  mostly  returned  to  work 
on  the  old  terms ;  those  in  Breslau,  where  the  strike  was  not  general^ 
left  for  other  parts.  The  masons  and  laborers  at  the  new  government 
building  in  this  city,  also  struck  this  spring  for  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  but  were  induced  to  return  at  the  old  wages  and  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  With  the  exception  of  the  strike  of  a  few  wooleo- 
mill  operatives  in  Liegnitz,  of  short  duration  and  no  gain  to  the  em- 
ploy6s,  no. other  strikes  have  occurred. 

The  disagreements  between  employers  and  work-people  are  commonly 
settled  by  what  are  known  as  trades- tribunals,  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  magistrates.    Their  decisions  are  usually  final. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1880,  an  arbitration  court,  for  the  adjustment  of 
money  diflFerences  between  employers  and  employes,  was  created  by  an 
ordinanceof  the  Breslau  authorities,  andapproved  by  the  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Silesia.  The  ordinance  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1881^ 
and  has  since,  with  some  modifications,  been  adopted  by  some  other 
communities  in  the  province.  The  number  of  complaints  which  came 
before  the  court  last  year  was  1,080.  In  15  cases  complaint  was  made 
by  employers,  in  1,025  by  journeymen  mechanics  and  adult  factory  oper- 
atives, and  in  40  by  apprentices.  Tlie  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  in 
most  instances  submitted  to,  only  a  few  cases  hnving  been  carried  to  a 
state  court.  The  court  takes  cognizance  of  cases  involving  sams  as  low 
as  24  cents,  and  in  but  few  is  the  amount  in  dispute  over  $12.  The  ses- 
sions usually  occupy  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  in  each  session  an  aver- 
age of  25  complaints  are  heard  and  decisions  rendered.  The  entire  court 
of  arbitration  consists  of  50  employers  and  50  employes,  2  of  each  clas» 
being  in  attendance  at  every  session,  one  of  each  only  sitting  in  each 
case,  with  a  member  of  the  board  of  magistrates  as  umpire.  Although 
the  office  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  workmen  member^  of  the  coort 
lose  their  time  while  attending  the  session,  not  one  of  them  has  so  far 
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failed  to  appear  when  required.    The  time  lost  by  each  member  is,  who- 
ever, only  two  days  in  each  year. 

A  law  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  reorganization  of  the  trades 
guilds,  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  guilds  already  in  existence  to  re- 
construct themselves  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1885 ;  any  guild  failing  to  c  )mply  therewith 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  authorities.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  there  were  in  existence  in  this  city  fifty-one  guilds,  with  a  total 
me^.bership  of  2,546  employers.  Nearly  all  the  trades  were  represented ; 
the  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons  having  three,  four,  and  five  guilds 
each.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  guilds  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  taken  any  steps  to  comply  w4th  the  law. 

» 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

With  the  exception  of  farm  hands  and  agricultural  laborers  generally, 
who  receive  a  gi^eat  portion  of  their  pay  in  kind,  all  workmen  are  paid 
Id  the  lawful  currency  of  the  Empire,  and  purchase  their  supplies  where 
they  choose.  With  a  few  exceptions,  where  fortnightly  and  monthly 
payments  are  made,  the  rule  is  weekly  payments. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Breslau  GonsumYerein,  or  co  operative  store  association,  organ- 
ized less,  than  a  score  of  years  ago  by  a  number  of  business  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  workingnien  and  persons  having  small  salaries 
to  purchase  the  necessaiies  of  life  cheaper  than  the  retail  store  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  shaie  in  the  profits,  has  been  fully  as 
successful  and  beneficial  as  its  projectors  had  reason  to  expect.  •  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  thirty-nine  directors,  and  the  entrance  fee  for 
new  members  is  30  cents.    It  has  now  thirty-five  grocery  and  provision 
Atores,  one  steam  bakery  and  one  coal-yard  in  Breslau,  and  three  stores 
in  neighboring  towns.    The  number  of  members  is  26,000.     Checks 
l>earing  a  number  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  purchase  are  given  to 
t^lme  members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  are  divided,  the 
ambers  being  paid  dividends  on  the  aggregate  amounts  of  their  checks* 
le  dividends  varied  in  Xhe  last  five  years  from  9.80  to  10.90  per  cent, 
i^e  establishment  of  these  stores  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  prices  of 
b.€  necessaries  of  life  within  proper  limits,  large  profits  not  being 
*  med  at.    Similar  establishments  exist  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
^ies  in  the  province,  notabl}'  among  the  miners  and  iron  workers. 
The  ^^ Breslau  People's  Kitchen"  has  the  same  object  as  the  cooper- 
ive  association — that  of  furnishing  the  working  classes  with  provis- 
os at  low  prices.    The  Silesian  Co  operative  League,  comprising  fifteen 
?*^*J3ociation8  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  has  also  its  headquarters 
J_^  Breslau,  as  has  also  the  "  League  of  Seventy-seven  Silesian  Associa- 
^^CDDs  for  Self-Help,"  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Schultze-Delitsch 
^■^•sociations  for  mutual  improvement. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. OF  THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Breslau  workingmen's  families  generally  occupy  one  or  at  most 

^•^0  rooms  in  the  cellar  or  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  a 

^arbuihling.    Of  the  60,615  tenements  in  the  city  21,479  are  in  rear 

buildings,  and  have  an  average  of  3.94  inmates  and  1.44  rooms  eachf 

^0,000  persons  inhabit  2,492  cellar  dwellings — an  average  of  4.02  per- 
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«ons  to  each  ;  6,0.>9  of  tl)e  city  tenements  are  reported  by  the  police  as 
overcrowde<l.  The  average  yearly  reiJt  of  rear  tenements  is  $37.60,  or 
^26.42  per  room;  of  cellar  dwellings,  $37.13,  or  $25.70  per  room.  The 
number  of  households  exeeeds  the  number  of  tenements  by  653;  in 
639  cases  2  families  occnpy  tenements  intended  for  one;  and  in  7  caries 
rooms  intended  for  one  family  are  made  to  accommodate  3;  14,464 
families  take  one  or  more  lodgers  or  sublet  part  of  thrir  i>reini8es. 

The  food  of  the  average  woikman  consists  mainly  of  a  soup  or  por- 
ridge, black  bread,  potatoes,  a  veiy  little  meat,  cheaj)  coffee,  and  i)er- 
haps  some  vegetables.     Of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  however, 
the  remark  may  hold  good  that  both  their  lodging  and  their  table  would 
be  more  attractive  if  the  great  number  of  groffgeries  resorted  to  only 
by  the  working  classes  could  be  swept  out  of  existence.     Their  cloth- 
ing is,  of  course,  the  cheai)est;  one  man  informed  me  that  he  expends 
only  about  $3  a  year  for  clothes,  but  that  his  shoe^  cost  him  at  least 
$5  a  year.     ''  Of  course  my  family  g.)  barefoot  most  of  the  time/'    Lay- 
ing up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  a  luxury  only  the  better- 
paid  workman  can  think  of.    The  "sick  funds,"  the  accident  insuniiice 
hitherto  effected  by  the  employer,  and  the  many  charitable  institutions 
and  homes  are,  in  the  opinion  alike  of  the  improvident  and  the  underp  lid, 
ample  provision  for  the  future.    That  their  surroundings  and  manner 
of  living  do  not  influence  them  for  their  own  or  the  community's  good 
need  scarcely  be  said.    That  all  workmen,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
this  category  is  amply  proved  by  the  savings-bank  deposits  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

SAFETY  AND  WELFARE  OP  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  "  Haftpflicht-Gesetz,"  or  law  making  the  eini)loyer  responsible 
for  injury  to  life  and  limb  when  it  is  not  indisputably  tlit*  direct  result 
of  the  employe's  carelessness,  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  into  being  a 
number  of  accident  insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  insnring, 
at  the  employer's  expense,  workiugnien  in  furnaces,  workshops,  and 
factories.  Few  employers  have  hesitated  to  secure  themselves  in  this 
manner  against  lawsuits  and  penalties.  Benefit  funds  have  existed  in  all 
large  establishments — combined,  in  the  mining  regions,  with  5icci<lent 
insurance — to  which  the  employers  have  also  been  contributors.  These 
will  hereafter  be  compulsory  institutions,  regulated  by  a  state  law  for 
all  workpeople  except  ftirm  hands  and  field  laborers.  Besides  being 
compelled  to  contribute  themselves,  the  employers  become  responsible 
if  a  workman  fails  to  pay  his  dues.  In  case  of  sickness  the  workman 
is  to  receive  under  this  act  at  least  one-half  of  the  standard  local 
wages  and  free  medical  attendance — in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  three- 
quarter  wages.  In  case  of  death  the  fund  must  pay  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  daily  wages.  A  bill  making  accident  insurance  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  compulsory  is  also  pending  in  tlie  Reichstag. 

A  society  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Waldenburg,  Middle  Silesia,  has,  among 
other  means  of  securing  its  object,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  working- 
men's  families  various  plots  of  ground  suitable  for  vegeti^ble  gardens; 
315  families  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  last  year  against  217 
in  1882.  Nearly  all  raised  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for  their  ta- 
bles, while  a  few  managed  to  increase  their  cash  income  by  selling  their 
surplus.  The  families  cultivating  these  plots  resided  in  28  different 
villages.  One  hundred  and  six  hciuls  of  these  families  were  miners.  93 
factory  workmen,  40  mechanics,  the  remainder  of  various  manual  oc- 
cupations. 
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Workingmen  are  most  favorably  sitaated  in  regard  to  lodgings  in 
Upper  Silesia,  and  there  especially  the  iron-workers.  Not  connting 
those  living  in  their  own  homes,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  one 
dwelling  in  that  district  is  five;  while  thirty -three  of  the  same  class  of 
work  peojjle  occupy  one  dwelling  in  Middle  Silesia,  and  twelve  in  Lower 
Silesia.  The  glass-workers  follAw  the  iron-men,  while  the  weavers  are 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  the  average  number  per  tenement  throughout 
the  province  being  thirty-two,  while  in  certain  districts  they  average 
fifty-two  per  tenement  designed  for  one  family.  In  the  weaving  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  found  gueat  numbers  of  *'  sleeping  halls"  and  "  sleeping 
berths." 

Nearly  all  the  larger  factories,  iron  mills,  &c ,  have  connected  with 
them  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work-peo- 
ple; among  these  are  sick  and  savings  funds,  hospitals,  Sunday  schools, 
libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings,  co-operative  stores,  loan  as- 
sociations, cofoperative  kitchens,  free  medical  attendance,  &c. 

People's  kitchens,  affording  wholesome  ^nealsatlow  prices,  have  been 
€stab.ished  at  various  times  by  mill -owners,  but  have  never  become  very 
popular  with  the  work-people.     Of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  in  one 
weaving-mill  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  willing  to  pay  2f  cents 
for  the  dinner  the  kitchen  furnished.    A  paper  mill  in  one  of  tbe  moun- 
tain districts  gives  breakfast  for  1  cent,  dinner  for  2,  supper  for  1  cent. 
Of  three  hundred  and  eleven  employes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
are  willing  to  take  these  meals.     It  must  be  observed  here,  however, 
that  the  German  workman  is  not  content  with  three  meals  a  day ;  he 
must  have  in  addition  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  luncheon.    Besides, 
he  probably  does  not  consider  the  meals  at  the  above  prices  filling.    A 
glove  factory  in  Lower  Silesia  has  leased  a  suitable  portion  of  its  build- 
iiigs,  with  certain  privileges,  to  a  restaurant-keeper,  who  is  pledged  to 
give  all  the  factory  hands  a  generous  dinner  for  10  cents.    A  pottery 
furnishes  all  its  employes  a  good  dinner  for,  4  to  6  cents.    In  anotber 
factory  the  breakfast  costs  2|,  the  dinner  7  cents.    A  spinnery  gives 
^ch  unmarried  female  employ^,  daily,  a  plate  of  nutritions  souj)  gratis. 
A  kitchen  connected  with  an  iron-mill  gives  every  workman  who  desires 
it  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  for  2f  cents,  and  dinner  and  supper  at  5 
-cents  for  whole  portions,  and  3  cents  for  half  portions.     A  Mother  factory 
gives  all  its  employes  a  free  dinner  daily,  considering  this  a  greater 
tenetit  to  its  people  than  a  small  advance  in  wages  would  be. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  kind. 
Of  the  paternal  care  taken  by  many  employers  of  their  work-people, 
looking  to  their  moral  as  well  as  material  welfare,  I  will  give  here  but 
one  example,  that  of  a  factory  at  Wiistegiersdorf,  the  center  of  the  Si- 
jesian  weaving  district.    The  proprietors  describe  the  **  ameliorations  " 
in  Kubstance  as  follows : 

Although  the  workman's  wages  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  yet  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  generally  unable  to  as- 
sist himself.     We  therefore  started  with  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  con- 
taiuiog  four  large  sick-rooms,  with  sixty  beds,  two  bathrooms,  lodgings 
fcr  the  attendants,  and  other  necessary  houvse-keeping  room.    In  this  our 
Cttiploy6s  are  quartered,  nursed,  and  furnished  with  medical  attendance 
jnd  medicine  during  their  illness,  without  charge  beyond  their  contri- 
fcotion  to  the  sick-fund.    A  physician  and  an  attendant  are  always  present. 
I^e  keep  the  entire  place  in  good  condition,  and  pay  for  warming  and 
%htiDg.     A  sick-fund  was  established  by  us  many  years  ago,  into  which 
^^psty  annually  $35.70.    Each  employ^  pays  weekly,  according  to  the 
^^gea  received,  2  to  3J  cents,  which  entitles  him  or  her  to  all  the  privi- 


for  tbe  teachers.  Boys  on  leaviog  tbe  home  are  tauglit  a  trt 
girls  are  placed  at  service  with  families.  The  house  is  Kurroan 
a  handsome  garden,  a  play-ground,  and  aplaceforgymiiMticej 
A  bakery  is  connected  with  the  factory,  wiiich  supplies  elie  op* 
with  bread  at  cost  price,  but  no  one  is  compelled  toimrchaseonr 
bread.  To  vary  the  diet  of  onr  employes,  which  is  usually  onlj 
coffee,  and  potatoes,  we  have  also  established  an  eating  house, 
tains  a  large  saloon,  in  which  four  hnudred  persons  can  comi 
dine  at  ouce  (the  married  workmen  carry  tbe  meals  to  their  ho 
kitchen  with  facilities  for  cooking  for  eight  hundred  persons,  an 
accommodations.  Our  people  gethere  awell  cooked  portion  of 
bles  and  a  piece  of  meat  for  2§  cents.  In  place  of  potatoes  n 
sometimes  rice,  at  others  millet,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  cabbag 
and  dried  fruit,  sauces  and  salade.  We  have  bnilt  a  nsniber  ol 
ings  for  our  employes,  and  have  bought  some  others  already  bn 
thefactory ;  therent  varies.  If  the  tenant  occupies  only  one  room  1 
$1.0Sj  if  a  room  and  bed  room  $1.49  pet  month ;  each  family  has  i 
apace  in  the  cellar,  room  on  the  drying  door,  and  a  wood  and  co 
and  a  washing  mangle  is  at  the  disposal  of  tho  occupants  of  the 
The  houses  are  calculated  for  twelve  families  each,  and  are  noi 
pied  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  families,  numbering  nearly  eigl 
dred  persons.  As  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  our  emplo 
unmarried  women,  some  of  whom  took  lodgings  with  their 
workers,  some  with  families  in  the  vicinity,  an  arrangement  wli 
obvious  reaftons  was  undesirable,  a  lodging-house  for  girls  wi 
structed.  We  now  accommodate  forty-eight  girls,  giving  eacb 
rate  bed,  a  clothes  closet,  a  wash-stand,  with  bowl,  pitcher,  am 
dish.  The  bed  linen  is  changed  weekly,  and  the  house  is  warm 
lighted  at  our  expense,  and  on  winter  evenings  the  girls  are  gi 
Btruction  in  needle-work  and  taught  to  repair  tlieir  clothes.  Tt 
for  these  accommodations  12  cents  each  per  week,  SimnltaneouE 
our  eating-house  we  established  a  kindergarten,  where  the  ohil 
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To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  many  corporations  aud  indiridaals 
owning  establishments  in  Silesia  have  made  provision  for  the  beneAt  of 
their  employes  more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  above. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Every  Prussian  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  a  voter.  That  the  work- 
ingmen  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  delegates  from  this  city  in  the  Reichstag  are  socialists,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  prohibit  all  meetings  and  pub- 
lications of  this  party.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the  opportunideu 
for  intercourse  are  few,  the  party  has  but  little  available  strength.  For 
the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament  the  elections  are  by  popular  suf- 
frage, direct,  and  by  secret  ballot ;  for  the  Landtag  or  Prussian  Diet, 
on  the  contrary,  indirect,  restricted,  and  viva  voce.  The  voters  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  those  having  the  highest  income  being  in  the 
first  class,  the  next  class  being  composed  of  those  enjoying  a  more  mod- 
erate income,  while  the  third  class  is  composed  of  men  of  n\ore  limited 
means  and  the  poor.  The  electors  having  a  majority  of  the  classes  are 
declared  elected,  and  they  choose  the  members  of  the  Diet.  The  work- 
ingmen  can  therefore  exert  no  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 

The  communal  income  tax  is  levied  upon  all  whose  incomes  are  not 
less  than  $71.40  per  annum.  With  an  income  of  $128.52  per  annum  the 
state  income  tax  is  also  levied.  The  communal  tax  is  $1.09  per  year  on 
(71.40;  on  $iOO,  $2.19;  on  more  than  $157,  $3.57;  on  more  than  $219, 
(5.24;  on  more  than  $250,  $6.91;  on  more  than  $286,  $8.33 ;  on  $321, 
(9.28;  on  $357,  $10.71,  and  so  on  until  the  highest  income  in  the  city, 
(314,160  is  reached,  which  pays  a  communal  income  tax  of  $9,425.  The 
class  or  state  income  lax  is  72  cents  on  $107  ;  $1.43  on  $185.64  ;  $2.14 
on  $23J.06;  $2.86  on  $2.58.76;  $4.29  on  $293.46;  $5.72  on  $339.15; 
(7.38  on  $364.85 ;  $8.58  on  $410.55,  and  so  on.  Of  the  adult  population 
of  tliijj  city,  numbering  139,797,75,874  pay  the  communal  income  tax 
and  59,923  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  either  because  their  incomes  are 
^ally  less  than  $71.40  per  annum  or  because  proof  of  the  income  being 
taxable  is  lacking.  Many  of  the  non-taxpayers  are  poor  widows  and 
single  women. 

The  sick-fund  law  and  the  accident-insurance  bill  are  the  princpal 
Pleasures  so  far  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for  the  releif 
of  the  working  classes.  But  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag 
<>n  the  9th  of  May  Prince  Bismarck  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  to  i^  that  persons  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
^ork  were  given  employment. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  controlling  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  emigrants  to  bet- 
^r  their  own  and  their  children's  condition,  and  this  desire  is  stimulated 
yy  the  glowing  reports  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  already  settled 
in  the  United  States. 

The  desire  to  escape  military  duty.  It  is  asserted  that  of  those  who 
^Ujigrate  from  Prussia  at  least  12  per  cent,  escape  military  duty  thereby, 
^nd  according  to  the  report  of  the  war  minister  to  the  Federal  council 
^ot  less  than  14,702  persons  owing  military  duty  to  the  Empire  left 
Germany  without  permission  last  year.  The  number  of  those  leaving 
^n  short  time  passes  and  who  fail  to  return  is  not  given. 

The  desire  to  acquire  land  and  a  home  of  their  own  in  a  country  where, 
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as  they  hear  and  read,  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  and  prosperity 
many. 

The  inducements  held  out  by  ticket  agents — this  is  the  principa 
given  by  some  of  the  newspapers  here. 

The  majority  of  the  emigrants  from  this  district  are  mechanic 
agriculturists,  workmen,  and  small  farmers. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

An  "occupations  census"  was  taken  by  the  state  authorities  ir 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  figures  for  this  province,  a 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  following  table  gives  the  m 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  different  ages,  engaged  in  varic 
dustrial  pursuits  in  this  city: 


Occnpationa. 


Apricnltnre,  gardeninp:,  and 
fi«hiii{;: 

MitleM 

Females 

Total 

Mine!*,  nianiifnctnres.aDdine- 
cliADical  trtidua: 

MuliB 

Females 

Total 

Trado  and  traDsportation : 

Males    

Females 

Total 

Domrstic  service  and  work  of 
various  kinds : 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

CItII  and  ecclesiastical  serv- 
ice, so  called,  free  profes- 
sions, and  military : 

Males 

Females  

Total  ..  

Without  calling,  or  none 
given : 

Males    

Females 

Total 

In  general : 

Males 

Females 

Total 


a 


d  =3 

f>4 


29 
9 

38 


149 
112 


a 

«   OB 

■*>  a 

tr 
H 


228 
156 


261 


1, 059 
386 


6.424 
3,b7U 


l,445il0.2U4 


230 
27 


257 


39 
50 


89 


2,323 
480 


2.  m\\ 


409 
303 


77: 


384 


10.  695 
5.927 


16.6*22 


5.364 
1,174 


6.538 


1,879 
829 


2,708 


Thirty  to  thlrty- 
uiue  years. 

Forty    to   forty- 
ume  years. 

163 
70 

172 
64 

233 

236 

a 


2^ 


136 
58 


194 


9,830   5.870  3,262 
2,650   2.100   ],43:i 


12,480   7.9:0  4,69". 


6,142  4,  .347  2,312 
7771      831       768 


6.919   5,178  3,080 


2,435  1,400       691 
769!      9-23       917 

^ 


3,204   2.323   1.608 


9 

a 

■3 

*i 

M 


78 
35 


1^^ 


a        s  ^3 

H 

a  0 


■iU 

S         « 

5-' 


15 
9 


113 


1,382 
636 


24 


239 
145 


49t 

470 


•E 


964 


47J 
4: 

5l( 


18,21920.54; 
16,016   1.14* 


2,018 


880 
438 


384  34,235  21,68 


143 
110 


1.318 


364 
449 


8. 913 12. 83 
3, 724       88 


253  12,63713,71 


62 
76 


813 


66       4r5|  5,565   1,732{  1,238,      904,      425 


2,310  4,96 
3. 955       42 


138  6.265  5,39 


1081      630       4581      2901      191 1 


76; 


95  6,644;  3,77 
14   1,663      JO 


57 

513 

149 
198 

805 

588 

347 

1,483 

1 
1, 559 10. 605 
671  5,521 

2, 230 16, 126 


6,195  2,190 


1.475       617 


1.52^1,095,      501       109,  8,307;  3.88 


623 


674       669;  1,028 


2,149  1,186 


25. 206  20, 819 
9.390   5,398 


1,651 


13,650 
5.245 


34, 596  26, 21218,  895 


826 


1,149 


1,404   1,936 


2.230  3.085 


8.131   4,278 
4.771,  3,570 


12,902,  7,848 


851    4,175i  2,80 
1,596  7,««9      44 


2,44711.824   2.75 


1,40540,75844,09 
1,9.1033,477;  a,« 


3. 355  74. 236,47, 82 


Of  female  Government  clerks,  boarding-honse  keepers,  in  the  J 
can  and  English  sense,  inventors, bankers,  book-keepers,  brokers, 
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ere,  public  8i>eaker8,  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  this  dis- 
trict, nor  are  any  women  employed  in  railway,  post,  or  telegrai)h  offices. 
One  profession,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is,  however,  entirely  monopolized 
by  women,  that  of  midwife;  no  male  physician  ever  acts  as  accoucheur 
unless  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Paragraph  1-9  ander  the  head  of  female  labor  has  already  been  par- 
tially answered,  and  will  receive  farther  attention  in  the  following : 

LOW  WAGES  THE  RULE  IN  SILESIA. 

Labor  is  generally  more  poorly  paid  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  German  Empire.    The  average  wages  of  unskilled  workmen  and 
day-laborers  are  $1.48  in  Silesia,  $2.19  iu  Prussia,  and  $2.40  in  the  Em- 
pire.    It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than  else- 
where, or,  at  least,  that  the  Silesian's  wants  can  be  satisfied  cheaper 
than  can  those  of  his  fellow -laborer  in  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Silesian's  black  bread  is  made  of  a  coarse  rye  flour,  while  in  many 
parts  of  South  Germany  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  wheat  flour  is  uiixed 
with  the  rye.    The  Silesiau  laborer,  whose  stimulants  are  not  purely 
alcoholic,  drinks  beer  at  2^  cents  per  quart;  the  Bavarian  workman's 
beer  costs  5J  cents  per  quart;  but  the  Bavarian,  says  a  competent  au- 
thority, would  not  tolerate  the  Silesian's  beer  in  his  boots,  far  less  in  hia 
stomach.    The  lack  of  remunerative  labor  in  the  province  is  shown  by 
the  large  migration  hence,  every  spring,  of  workmen  and  workwomen.. 
From  Upper  Silesia,  especially,  masons  and  carpenters,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades,  depart  to  seek  employment  in  East  Prus- 
sia, in  Poland,  and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

FEMALE  FARM  LABORERS. 

.  Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
Dnmbers  of 'women  and  girls,  recognized  by  their  costuiues  as  field  la- 
borers, daily  pass  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony,  where  they  obtain  employment  i;i  the  sugar-beet 
fiekls.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months,  when  the  last  beet  has  been 
dag  and  housed,  cleaned  and  trimmed,  they  return  to  their  homes  with 
their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved,  their  fo  k1,  where  it  is 
not  all  furnished  by  the  employers,  costing  but  little.  These  people  earn 
during  the  six  or  seven  months  from  24  to  4S  cents  per  day ;  36  cents 
is,  I  am  told,  a  fair  average,  and  they  are  housed  and  mostly  supplied 
with  tbod;  they  get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  free  passage  in  fourth  clasa 
cars,  their  tramp  through  the  streets  of  this  city  being  only  from  one 
tation  to  another.  From  the  neighborhood  of  Polnisch-Wartenberg, 
in  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field-workers  have  this  year  gone  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesiau  newspaper,  in  view  of  the 
yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  the  Silesiau  land  owners  to  give  their 
work-people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  l)etter  fed  with  nutritoua 
food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  '^  which  in  most  cases  is  sup- 
plemented with  diluted  alcohol.  The  10  to  12  cents  per  day  that  our 
fleld-women  get,''  continues  the  editor,  "  is  all  that  their  work  is  worth,, 
and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  ex:pected  until  the  employer  offers 
better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

ITp  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  small  farmers,  owning  5 
to  30  acres,  were  unknown  in  this  province.    The  inherited  estates  of 
the  nobles  and  other  land-owners  remained  intact,  and  the  size  of  the 
farm  was  not  regulated  by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  owner,  but  by  the 
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usage  of  previous  geuerations.  Since  1807, 'when  the  first  8tep&  were 
taken  by  tbe  Prussian  legislature  to  abolish  the  old  land  laws,  theSiles- 
ian  peasants  have  been  slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  akiu  to  vas- 
salage. They  are  still,  however,  mere  dependents  of  the  estates  upon 
which  their  lives  are  iiassed.  They  mostly  get  not  more  than  $20  to 
$30  in  money  per  year.  Even  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
inherit  the  few  acres  secured  t-o  their  ancestors  by  the  edict  of  1811  are 
seldom  able  to  support  their  famtfies  on  the  product  of  their  land,  and 
are  obliged  to  hire  out  as  field  laborers  during  the  summer,  leaving  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  farm  to  the  wife  and  children.  The  sum  the 
head  of  the  family  earns  by  his  summer  work,  together  with  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  a  few  pigs  and  perhaps  a  calf,  enables  him  to  pur- 
chase the  few  necessaries  his  land  will  not  produce  and  to  pay  his  rates. 

As  regards  the  money  value  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labor-  • 
ers  as  a  class,  it  is  as  variable  in  the  dififerent  districts  of  the  province 
as  are  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  giving  the  wages  at  a  number  of  different 
places.  In  addition  to  the  sums  here  set  down,  the  laborer  receives 
"  natural  emoluments  "  of  the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  year. 

First  district :  Men,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  18  cents  per  day; 
women,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  12  cents  per  day. 

Secoud  district:  Men,  in  summer,  24  cents;  in  winter,  16§  cents; 
women,  in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  9J  cents. 

Third  district :  Men,  in  summei,  18  cents ;  in  winter,  15  centa ;  women, 
in  summer,  12  cents ;  in  winter,  12  cents.  (In  the  harvest  season  an 
average  of  4  cents  per  day  more  is  paid.) 

Fourth  district:  Men,  summer,  20  to  26  centi^ ;  winter,  18  cents; 
women,  summer,  11  to  15  cents.  (Those  working  U^v  Hie  day  and  not 
hired  by  the  year,  get  20  to  25  percent,  more.) 

Fifth  district :  Laborers  by  the  day,  men,  summer,  36  cents ;  winter,    ^ 
22  to  24  cents ;  women,  average  per  year,  17  to  24  cents  per  day ;  regu- 
lar farm  hands,  men,  17  to  19  cents  per  day  the  year  round  ;  women,  7J 
to  10  cents.  * 

Sixth  district i  Men,  summer,  15  cents;  winter,  12  cents;  women, 
summer,  12  ee  its ;  winter,  10  cents. 

The  provisions  and  other  "  natural  emoluments"  received  by  the 
laborer  are  worth  9  to  10  cents  per  day. 

While  the  wages  of  field  laborers  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  thirty  or  thirty  five  years  ago.  they  have  remained  iiearlj 
stationary  fur  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  laborers  may  be  divided  ? 
into  several  distinct  classes :  (1)  The ''serving"  men  and  women  who  * 
bind  themselves  from  year  to  year,  and  whose  condition,  save  in  name  | 
and  in  the  privilege  of  binding  themselves  to  a  new  master  at  the  end  .^ 
of  the  year,  is  no  better  than  that  of  their  fore  fathers,  the  farm  bands  :| 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  ;  (2)  the  ''  free  laborers,"  who  engage  | 
by  the  day  or  job ;  (3)  the  f  colonists,"  who  are  assigned  a  small  parcel  ^ 
of  land  with  a  house  on  the  estate,  and  who,  with  their  families,  pass  T 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  land  owner ;  (4)  the  "  Hausler"  and  **  Stel-  ^ 
lenbesitzer,"  or  house  and  place-owners,  who  live  in  the  village,  the  .^ 
first  owning  a  house  and  perhaps  a  small  garden  patch,  the  second  from  ^* 
1  to  8  acres  of  ground  in  addition  to  his  house.  The  "  Hausler"  and  his 
"  charworker,"  be  the  latter  man  or  boy,  girl  or  woman,  form  a  part  of 
the  farm  hand  contingent  either  the  year  round  or  during  the  busy 
season.  When  not  engaged  on  the  farm,  they  find  employment  at  road 
or  dike  making,  or  as  laborers  in  factories  and  workshops. 
Begaixling  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  agricultural  labor  upon 
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women,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a 
factory  hand  or  a  house  servant ;  it  has,  however,  its  compensations  in 
the  great  variety  of  the  labor  required  both  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  While  many  of  the  women  grow 
prematurely  old,  at  least  in  appearance,  they  are  probably  as  free  from 
the  ills  of  life  as  are  the  women  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Mor- 
ally they  cannot  be  said  to  stand  very  high,  but  in  that  they  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  among  the  female  laboring  class.  Of  the  11,027 
births  in  this  city  in  one  year,  1,780  were  illegitimate,  the  mothers 
being  nearly  all  servant  girls,  whose  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  rural 
districts.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  country  is  nearly 
the  same.  Says  a  Prussian  writer  on  this  subject:  '^  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  few  of  the  female  charworkers  remain  pure  until  tbey  are  mar- 
ried, and  what  is  still  worse,  this  state  of  things  is  loo^pd  upon  as  nat- 
ural. The  young  women  do  not  regard  with  regret  the  loss  of  their 
honor.  Many  of  the  charwomen  when  they  marry  have  already  had 
one  or  more  children — when  more,  not  always  by  the  same  father." 

THE  WEAVINa  POPULATION. 

Concerning  the  weaving  population  no  authentic  statistics  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  circles  of  Schweidnitz,  Eeichenbach,  and  Waldenburg 
the  weaving  population  is  estimated  at  15,000;  of  these  7,700  are  em- 
ployers, or  weavers  working  on  their  own  account,  the  remainder  male 
and  female  wotkers  for  wages,  and  their  families.  The  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  the  three  districts  is  13,000,  3,353  being  employed  on  linen 
goods,  8,699  on  cotton,  129  on  woolen,  and  822  on  mixed  goods.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  about  2,000  mechanical  looms;  The  number  of  weavers 
in  the  circle  of  Lauban  is  about  9,000,  and  in  the  circles  of  Landeshut 
and  Hirschberg  their  number  is  not  not  far  from  20,000.  In  Upper  Si- 
lesia the  number  may  be  given  as  5,000 ;  it  is  true  that  one  large  mill 
alone  employs  over  6,000  hands,  but  onlir  about  one-half  of  these  are  in 
the  weaving  and  spinning  departments,  the  remainder  being  employed 
bj  the  d^^e  works,  bleacheries,  machine,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths, 
shops,  and  the  paper  mill. 

The  house  weaver  who  works  steadily  at  least  eleven  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  is  assisted  by  one  of  his  children  as  spooler,  earns  about 
•1.43  a  week.  There  are  many  households,  however,  where  the  money 
Earnings  do  not  average  more  than  95  cents  a  week  the  year.  "  I  was 
able  once  to  earn  about  8  marks  per  week,"  said  an  elderly  man  in  the 
heart  of  the  house- weaving  district  a  few  days  ago,  "but  now  mj'  earn- 
Jtigs  never  exceed  3  marks  (72  cents)  a  week.  You  see  nearly  all  the 
Weavers  about  here  own  their  bit  of  land — but  for  that  many  of  us  would 
•tarve."  The  weaver  and  his  family  usually  inhabit  one  room— a  com- 
bination of  kitchen,  sleeping,  living  and  work  room.  The  food  is 
itiostly  potatoes  cooked  in  some  cheap  fat,  coarse  bread,  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals a  bit  of  meat — bacon  preferred.  Except  for  cooking  purposes, 
fuel  costs  but  little,  the  younger  children  gathering  fallen  branches  and 
twigs  in  the  woods.  In  some  districts,  several  employers  have  assured 
JJie,  the  house- weaver  never  completes  a  piece  of  goods  without  retain- 
ing some  of  the  yarp  as  "  cabbage,"  which,  when  enough  has  been  accu- 
tnnlated,  he  disposes  of  in  the  shape  of  tal3leclotbs,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs,- or  some  other  woven  fabric.  This  custom  has  become  so  firmly 
^tablished  that  the  weavers'  demand  for  more  yarn  than  is  requisite  to 
tnake  the  goods  ordered  is  usually  complied  with.    Many  of  the  able- 
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bodied  weavers  also  work  in  the  fields  daring  the  harvest  season^  while 
with  others  weaving  is  only  a  winter  occupation,  in  summer  they  find 
employment  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  field  laborers. 

MINE,  FURNACE,  AND  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  mills  of  all 
kinds  in  Silesia — exclusive  of  coal  mines,  but  including  iron  mines,  stone 
quarries,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  works,  brick  and  tile  factories,  glass 
works  and  potteries,  manufacturies  of  combustibles  and  explosives,  but- 
ton, yam,  and  thread  factories,  weaving  mills,  bleaching  and  finishing 
establishments,  wadding  and  shoddy  mills,  tulle,  lace,  knit-goods  and 
fringe  factories,  paper  and  paper-goods  factories,  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
cigar  factories,  and  sugar  factories — was  estimated,  previous  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  of  occupation,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  to  be  about  110,500,  as  follows: 

MaleH : 

Under  15  years 57IJ 

Under  16  years 3,9» 

Over  16  years 70,  OOP 

74,479 

Females : 

Under  15  years JS$ 

Under  16  years 2,609 

Between  16  and  25,  single 7,598 

Between  16  and  25,  married 34 

Between  18  and  25,  single 9,800 

Between  18  and  25,  married 1,600 

Over  25  years  of  age,  single 6,841 

Over  25  years  of  age,  married 7,6© 

36,0S4 

The  average  working  hours  in  these  establishments  were:  iu  sammer 
eleven,  in  winter  ten.  Of  the  work-people  in  these  principal  factories, 
&c.,  the  males  comprised  about  65.77  per  cent. ;  their  proi)ortion  wa8 
greatest  in  the  iron  and  zinc  works,  least  among  the  lace  and  fringe 
makers.  The  greater  number  of  boys  were  employed  in  cigar  factories 
and  glass-works.  Of  the  females  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  were  mar 
ried,  while  the  girls  under  sixteen  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  were  single  wonieii  over  sixteen.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  girls  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  cigars. 

KNAPPSGHAFTSKASSEN. 

The  "Knappschafts-Kassen"  or  mutual  benefit  funds,  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  mining  regions  for  a  number  of  years,  are  an  accident  insur- 
ance and  sick  fund  combined.  Every  miner  and  mine  laborer  is  obliged 
to  contribute,  the  amount  payable  by  members  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs  being  deducted  from  his  wages.  In  Upper  Silesia  the  contribu- 
tions are:  Members  of  Class  A,  4 J  cents  per  day,  members  of  Class  B, 
2 J  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  C,  1§  cents  per  day;  and  by  those 
not  in  any  class,  IJ  cents  per  day. 

In  Middle  and  Lower  Silesia  the  dues  are:  From  members  of  Class  A, 
3  cents  per  day ;  from  members  of  Class  B,  2  cents  per  day ;  and  from 
those  not  in  any  class,  ^  cent  per  day ;  and  the  mine  owners  coutributs 
IJ  cents  per  day  for  every  person  in  their  employ. 
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GLASS  AND   PORGBLAIN  MAKERS. 

In  the  thirty  glass  factories  in  Silesia,  the  glass  melting  pot  is  used 
exclosivelv.  The  heating-power  is  gas.  Melting  time,  for  hollowware, 
sixteen  hoars ;  for  plate-glass,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  Working  hours, 
including  dinner  and  luncheon  time,  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  some  fac- 
tories the  size  of  the  melting-pots  is  gauged  so  that  the  melting  takes 
place  at  night,  and  work  begins  at  7  a.  m.,  ending  at  7  p.  m.  Sunday 
work  is  abolished.  When  the  glass  works  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  any  town  or  village ;  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  the  work-people 
with  free  lodgings  in  a  building  erected  for  that  jiurpose.  As  water- 
drinking,  according  to  the  glass- workers,  provokes  excessive  perspira- 
tion, a  light  beer  is  ]>ermitted  to  be  drank  in  the  factories ;  of  this,  five 
to  ten  quarts  per  head  are  consumed  each  day. 

In  the  circles  of  Waldenburg  and  Schweidnitz,  about  5,00()  persons 
are  employed  in  porcelain  factories. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

For  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  higher  schools,  the  salaries 
in  all  towns  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  are  fixed  at  $1,214  to  $1,248 
per  annum ;  in  towns  of  less  population,  at  $964  to  $1,235;  in  all  other 
schools  except  the  elementary,  the  ordinary  teachers  get  an  average 
salary  of  $749.70,  the  highest  being  $1,071,  the  lowest  $428.40 ;  besides, 
a  bonus  equal  to  the  rent  of  a  small  tenement.    The  normal  school  su- 
perintendents get  $856.80  to  $1,142.40;  the  higher  teiushers,  $642.60  to 
%856.80;  the  ordinary  teachers,  $464  to  $642.60;  assistant  teachers,  $238 
to  $464,  with  rent  free.    For  the  elementary  school-teachers  the  salaries 
vary  greatly,  being  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.    In  places  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  eke  out  his  sub- 
sistence by  acting  as  secretary  for  the  district  authorities,  by  leading 
the  singing  in  church,  and  by  other  occupations  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
In  Breslau,  the  male  teachers  at  elementary  schools  are  divided  into 
three  categories,  receiving,  respectively,  $449.80,  $535.50,  and  $571.12. 
The  female  teachers  get  $285  to  $464.10.    The  principal  teachers  get  in 
addition  a  rent  bonus  of  $72  to  $107.     In  towns  of  over  10,000  popula- 
latioD,  the  elementary  school-teachers  get  $214.20  to  $428.40  per  annum ; 
in  all  other  towns,  $178.50  to  $357.    Most  of  the  towns  allow  a  bonus 
for  rent  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  salary.    All  teachers  are  by  law  enti- 
tled to  a  pension,  amounting  after  forty  years  of  service,  to  three-fonrths 
of  the  salary.    After  ten  years'  service  a  teacher  can  lay  claim  to  a  pen- 
MoD  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  incurred  his  disability  in  the  jierformance 
of  his  duties.    He  then  gets  one  fourth  of  his  salary.    The  percentage 
increases  yearly  until  the  forty  year  limit  is  reached.    The  teacher  can 
then,  if  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  ask  to  be  retired,  even  though  no 
disability  exists;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  placed  on  the  retired 
Hst  at  any  age,  and  a  protest  will  be  of  little  avail.    The  average  of 
*Hral  district  pensions  is  one-third  of  the  salary. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  private  schools  range  from  $142.80  to  $285.60. 
Oovernesses  get  from  $50  to  $200,  with,  of  course,  board  and  lodging. 
The  average  cash  remuneration  is  probably  not  over  $80  per  year. 

INDUCEMENT   TO  WORKING-PEOPLE   TO  LAY   UP  MONEY. 

The  Breslau  City  Savings  Institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  magistrates  and  the  city  councils,  receives  deposits  of 
tiot  less  than  24  cents  nor  more  than  $286  from  any  one  person.     From 
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this  limit  are  excepted  corporation  funds,  charitable  bequests,  and  the 
funds  of  associations  for  benevolent  purposes.    Interest  at  the  rate  of 
3J  per  cent,  is  paid  on  every  amount  from  24  cents  up  to  $286.   A  "sav- 
ings  association  "  is  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  poorer  classes.    Beginning  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continuing 
for  thirty  weeks,  that  portion  of  the  population  whose  earnings  are  very 
slender  during  the  winter  and  improve  somewhat  in  the  spring  arc 
visited  every  Monday  by  persons  appointed  by  the  authorities,  and 
who  serve  gratuitously,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  what  they  can 
spare  from  their  wages  and  depositing  the  amount  in  the  '^  savings 
association."    The  lowest  sum  accepted  is  10  pfennigs  (2|  cents),  the 
highest  1  mark  (23.8  cents).    Each  contributor  receives,  without  charge 
a  pass  book,  in  which  the  collector  enters  the  amount  collected,  and  in 
which  the  rules  of  the  association  are  printed.    At  the  end  of  the  col- 
lection period  the  deposits,  with  1  per  cent,  interest  added,  are  returned 
to  the  contributors.    Including  interest,  upward  of  $43,000  was  re- 
turned to  8,050  depositors  last  fall — a  considerable  winter  emergency 
fund  for  these  poor  people. 

The  savings  institution  has  50,500  depositors  and  $4,040,000  on  de- 
posit; 15,053  persons  have  amounts  below  $50  on  deposit;  1,795 have 
upward  of  $215 ;  the  average  of  all  deposits  is  $77. 

A  savings  institution  and  association  similar  to  the  above  also  eiists 
in  the  Breslau  suburban  district,  and  has  24,000  depositors.  '  The 
population  of  the  suburban  district  is  78,982. 

COST  OP  A  DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  BRESLAU. 

As  more  or  less  connected  with  the  wages  question,  I  append  the  cost 
of  building  a  house  in  this  city — athree-story  and  basement  (parterre) 
flat  in  tended  for  eight  fa  miliies.  The  house  is  49  feet  front  by  70  feetdecp, 
is  built  of  brick  throughout,  front  and  rear  stuccoed,  partitions  all  of 
brick,  with  510  feet  of  railroad  iron  put  in  for  strengthening  the  walls. 
There  are  seven  windows  in  front  on  each  floor  and  four  in  the  rear. 
Each  floor  has  four  frcnt  rooms,  two  back  rooms,  two  dark  bedrooms 
for  servants,  two  cabinets,  and  two  inner  halls.  Ceilings  are  all  deco- 
rated, walls  papered,  except  the  kitchen  walls,  which  are  painted  in  oil. 
The  house  has  thirty-two  tile  stoves,  including  those  in  the  kitchens, 
bath-room,  and  closet  for  each  family,  and  the  cellar  and  drying-loft  are 
partitioned  off  for  the  tenants.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
contractor's  bill : 

Masons'  work $2,267  74 

MasoDH'  materials  (bricks,  lime,  cement,  sand,  &.c.) t*,  933  06 

Carpenters*  work,  inclndinjs^  all  material 2,6tS2S 

Stone-setters'  work  and  material ^05 

Blacksmiths  and  material 591  fij 

Tinsmith  and  roofers  and  material 2^56 

Joiners,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  kitchen  painters  (including  material).. .  2,943  (S 

Stoves  and  stove-setters 725  54 

Stnccoers  and  materials , 299^ 

Painters  and  material ,. ^5? 

Paper-hangers  and  material , 1?^^ 

Sundries. 317  TtJ 

Total 13,640  05 

HENRY  DITHMAR 

ContuL 
Unitbo  States  Consulate, 

BreslaUj  June  7,  1884.,  J 
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STETTIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KIEFER    OF  STETTIN. 
.INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

In  reply  to  the  labor  circular,  issued  by  tbe  Department  of  State, 
ibruary  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report;  but 
doing  so   I  met  with  a  great  many  hindrances,  which  rendered 
ther  difficult  the  accomplishing  of  the  task. 

First,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  and  its 
Id  so  extensive  that  it  would  well  be  worth  the  pen  of  the  most  re- 
wned  national  economist,  and  a  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
salle,  Marx,  or  Henry  George  ought  not  to  have  been  ashamed  to  try 
dr  genius  on  it  after  a  life-long  study  of  the  questions  involved. 
Second,  as  the  Department  wants  ''  these  reports  completed  as  speed- 
as  possible,''  no  time  is  given  to  collect  facts  as  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
sides,  the  people  here  who  only  could  give  the  needed  information  are 
man^'  cases  not  willing  to  do  so,  and  either  refuse  it  at  once,  or,  what 
even  worse,  promise  it,  delay  it  from  one  week  to  another,  and  at  last 
cnse  themselves  with  want  of  time,  or  hand  in  two  to  three  meager 
sras  at  most.  Government  employes,  who  could  give  all  information 
mted,  are  forbidden  to  do  so.  If  in  addition  the  fact  will  be  taken 
to  consideration  that  only  the  expenses  actually  necessary  are  allowed^ 
at  at  least  here  in  Stettin,  notwithstanding  a  very  small  salary,  nei- 
er  a  clerk  is  allowed  nor  compensation  for  translations  given ;  that 
erman  statistical  works  as  far  as  such  have  appeared  have  to  be  paid 
it  of  the  consul's  private  means,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  read, 
»stracts  have  to  be  made  and  translated  from  the  German,  and  that  for 
e  greatest  part  of  the  work  no  statistics  are  even  existing  at  present — 
le  Department  will  find  it  excusable  if  this  report  does  not  come  up  to 
le  standard  it  ought  to  expect  from  its  consuls.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
i)rtant  questions  asked  are  just  now  under  discussion  in  the  German 
iet;  also  statistics  are  being  prepared  about  wages,  cost  of  living,  rent, 
ic.,  by  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau;  but  as  the  Germans  are  doing 
II  tliat  they  do  completely  and  thoroughly,  they  cannot  do  it  as  quickly 
nd  speedily  as  we  Americans  are  used  to.  Within  a  few  years  it  will 
«  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  up  such  a  report,  as  everything  needed 
^en  will  be  found  in  the  works  edited  by  the  German  authorities,  and 
rtll  only  have  to  be  translated.  All  this  I  only  meutidn  for  a  better 
loderstanding  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  recapitulations  in  the  course 
►^this  report. 

Part  1.— Male  Labor. 

rates  of  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabular  forms  as  far 
B  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them.  No  official  sources  being  at  hand,  it 
as  necessary'  to  rely  entirely  upon  private  inforuiation,  which  differs 
Bry  widely,  and,  which  to  secure,  took  a  ^reat  deal  of  time,  besides  in- 
)lvingmany  annoyances, inconveniences,  and  expenditure  of  money  for 
bich  no  regular  vouchers  can  be  presented.  The  directors  of  the  large 
ichine  shops  and  ship-building  yards  ^^  Vulcan"  were  kind  enough  o 
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prepare  for  the  use  of  the  Department  detailed  lists  of  wages  and 
the  ])rice8  of  necessaries  of  life,  which  I  add  in  translation  to  the  tal 
lar  form ;  the  Vulcan  being  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  1 
country,  giving  employment  to  3,500  men,  the  wages  paid  may  be  a 
sidered  as  standard  wages.  Besides,  they  furnished  information  to 
the  different  questions  asked  by  the  Government,  and  particular  than 
are  due  to  them  for  their  kindness  and  liberality.  The  wages  of  Govei 
ment,  including  railroad,  employes  I  could  not  get  at,  as  the  authorit 
here  refused  tbe  information  and  advised  me  to  ask  for  it  in  Berl 
Upon  inquiry  Consul  General  Brewer  told  me  that  the  whole  matter  \i 
put  at  his  disposal,  and  I  abstained  from  further  investigations  into 
Knowing  that  the  wages  of  Government  employes  were  substantially  t 
same  throughout  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  all  the  railroads  in  Po 
crania  being  in  possession  of  the  state  since  the  last  few  years,  it  n 
unnecessary  to  take  particular  notice  of  them.  From  private  inforn 
tion  still  1  found  out  that  the  w^ages  paid  by  the  Government  were  low 
now  than  they  had  been,  when  the  roads  were  in  private  hands,  and  tb 
besides  the  number  of  employes  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  income  of  very  mai 
employes  is  higher  than  the  tixed  salary  shows.  For  instance,  it  is  ci 
tomary  here  to  give  from  5  to  20  cents,  and  even  more,  to  a  co 
ductor  (Schaffuer)  of  the  cars  for  securing  good  seats  in  a  conp^  ai 
not  getting  crowded  ;  to  pay  a  laborer  at  the  depots  a  bonus  to  be  s 
tended  to  more  speedily  and  attentively  ;  the  merchants  are  used  to  4 
the  same  to  have  their  goods  properly  and  better  cared  for ;  all  waiters 
hotels,  saloons,  public  gardens,  &c.,  depend  mostly  upon  this  so  call 
**  Trinkgeld,"  and  the  "  portiers"  (not  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  portej 
even  pay  to  the  landlord  quite  handsome  sums  for  getting  the  situatio 
The  incomes  of  house  servants  in  cities  and  in  the  residences  of  the  lar^ 
land  holders  are  increased  considerably  by  the  presents  which  they  re 
ceive  from  the  invited  guests  at  each  dinner,  supper,  ball,  &c.,  given  bj 
the  owner,  amounting  from  23.8  to  71.4  cents  from  eaeh  one.  As  tbefic 
classes  are  very  social,  and  such  festivals  happen  from  October  to  April, 
often  two  to  three  times  a  week,  the  aggregate  makes  an  item  wortbjto 
be  mentioned.  Besides,  they  expect  a  Christmas  present  of  $2  to  $10 
a  year. 

Also  the  income  of  many  workingnien  is  inci^ased  by  additional  earn- 
ings of  their  wives,  making  from  14.2  to  17.8  cents  per  day,  as  seam- 
stresses, charwomen,  washwomen,  &c. ;  regular  laundresses  even  getting 
47.6  cents;  small  home  industries,  carried  on  by  the  children  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  as  the  making  of  paper  bags,  &c.,  also  help  to  swell 
the  little  income,  but  this  is  not  a  sure  thing  every  day  but  only  acci- 
dental. Generally  280  working  days  per  year  are  counted,  and  taking 
as  an  average  66§  cents  per  day,  the  regular  income  of  a  workingman 
amounts  to  $186.(>7  and  perhaps  $17  to  $25  extras  by  himself  and  wife, 
being  a  grand  total  of  $203.67  to  $211.67.  Wages  are  about  equal  in 
all  trades,  except  brick-layers  (masons)  and  carpenters,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strike  last  year,  succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  to  Ui 
cents.  The  laborers  on  farms  receive  the  most  part  of  their  wages  in 
natural  products,  so  for  instance  they  pay  no  rent,  receive  fuel,  a  small 
piece  of  land  for  cultivating  potatoes,  food  for  one  cow  and  three  to  font 
sheep,  besides  11.9  to  17.8  cents  for  male  and  7.14  to  11.9  for  female 
laborers  per  day  in  cash ;  in  case  of  sickness  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  are  funiished  by  the  land-holder;  and  1  am  told  that  sobei 
people  with  regular  habits  get  along  very  comfortably  with  it.  Otbo 
male  agricultural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  make  35.7  to  59J 
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eenta;  females,  17.8  to  23.8  ceuts,  dependiD^  on  the  season;  they  work 
in  summer  time  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
with  one  hour's  rest  for  dinner. 

A  remauerative  labor  is  the  planting  and  cultivating:  of  beet-roots 
from  May  to  August,  which  is  done  by  contra<;t.  Groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty  women  are  then  to  be  seen  on  the  fields,  like  soldiers  standing, 
stooping  down,  marching,  and  advancing  in  regular  straight  lines,  under 
the  command  of  a  male  overseer,  who  has  always  a  dog  as  assistance, 
and  carries  a  big  stick  in  his  hand.  Kow  I  have  not  seen  that  he  made 
use  of  either  of  them  against  his  subordinates,  but  who  will  not  be  re- 
minded by  such  a  picture  of  times  by  gone,  when  slavery  was  imagined 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  glorious  Union  !  The  picture  is  so  strikingly 
similar.  These  women  work  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day,  making 
71.4  to  95.2  cents,  and  getting  lodging  besides;  no  board.  The  wages 
here  in  Stettin,  compared  with  those  in  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  as 
given  by  Consular  Agents  Collas  and  Gadeke,  show  such  large  differ- 
ences, particularly  in  the  first  place,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  forward 
the  reports  in  severalty;  they  appear  in  somei  instances  to  be  about  30 
to  40  i^er  cent,  higher  in  Dantzic  than  in  Stettin,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  the  latter  i)lace  if  the  reports  are  correct.  In  the  of- 
ficial communications  for  1882,  according  to  the  annual  reports  made 
l)y  the  commissioners  of  trades,  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  factories 
l3y  the  Government,  I  find  the  following  official  statements  for  East  and 
^*est  Prussia,  the  only  one  1  could  detect  relating  to  wages  in  my  dis- 
^ict,  and  upon  which  may  be  based  a  correct  idea.  '^  The  wages  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the^e  provinces  as  in  Konigberg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Til- 

Qt,  &c.,  are  as  follows  for  ten  and  one-half  hours'  work : 


OccupatioDS. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Piece-work. 

laoeknniths 

Cents. 
40. 46 
42.84 
47.6 
3&28 
35.7 

Genu. 

59. 5  to  06. 67 
59.  5         71. 4 
69.  5         76. 16 

47. 6  59. 5 
45. 22       52. 36 

Centi. 
71.4    io8a06 

Cabloet-makers 

71.4         89.25 

Tnnm 

71. 4         88  00 

$rill«r«  and  planers  . 
HmuU 

54. 74       7&  10 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  average  prices  by  the  mean  of  the 
jDaximum  and  minimum,  the  only  way  possible  t6  do,  as  the  informants 
in  no  ease  gave  the  difterent  rates  of  wages  a])plying  to  a  certain  num- 
^rof  laborers,  but  only  maximum  and  minimum  prices  paid  in  the  re- 
spective factories  to  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  establishment, 
often  not  mentioning  the  number  of  workingmen  at  all;  when  known, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority  were  taken  as  an  approximate 
•verage. 

I  inclose  a  table  giving  the  average  wage-  ^n  the  province  of  Pomer- 
•nia,  district  of  Stettin  ;  another  one  showing  those  in  the  cities  of 
fomerania,  mostly  in  the  district  of  Stettin.    Further,  a  table  of  col- 
lated statistics  of  fourteen  individual  employes  of  different  branches 
of  trade,  showing  the  number  of  the  families,  the  single  income  of 
^cb  member,  and  the  total  amount;  the  n/ecessary  expenditures  cal- 
culated in  percentage.    The  taxes  mentioned  therein  only  include  the 
ctate  and  communal  taxes  (Klassensteuer) ;  the  low  percentage  of  some 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  those  persons  are  not  living  in 
tbe  city,  and  so  save  the  city  taxes ;  other  taxes,  as  income  tax,  trade 
tax  (for  carr3'ing  on  a  trade  for  himself),  real-estate  tax,  &c.,  don't  reach 
the  workingman,  as  he  has  neither  p:*operty  nor  income  except  his 
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wages.  But  he  has  to  render  his  services  during  nine  years  as  a  soldi 
to  the  state,  for  twelve  days  every  two  years  (after  having  serv 
three  years  in  the  regular  army).  The  expenses  for  traveling  to  the  pla 
of  his  regiment  and  back  and  supporting  his  family  during  the  tii 
amount  to  at  least  $10.71,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  to  work  day  ai 
night  before  starting  to  gain  this  money.  During  the  time  of  servi 
he  receives  5.23  cente  per  day.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  nothii 
remains  for  luxuries,  savings,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  wonder  how  1 
succeeds  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The  way  it  is  done  will  be  e 
plained  afterwards. 

COST   OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  for  the  uea 
saries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.,  are  substantially  answered ;  be^id 
inclosure  Ko.  4  gives  retail  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  ad< 
tion  I  may  say  that  a  single  person  pays  for  a  sleeping  place  from  $1 
$1.50  per  month,  and  for  board  about  $i.41  to  $1.75  i>er  week;  f 
further  explanation  a  few  remarks  may  suffice. 

The  difference  which  appears  by  comparing  the  reports  of  Messi 
Gollas,  Gadeke,  and  myself  has  also  been  found  in  the  several  answe 
I  received,  as  well  upon  written  inquiries  as  in  the  many  conversatioi 
I  had  with  a  number  of  employers  and  laborers  about  prices  in  Sttt 
itself.    So,  for  instance,  one  employer  stated  that  clothing  of  a  labon 
costs  about  $26 ;  another  about  $18.50 ;  one  put  rent  at  $85.60,  anoth< 
at  $68.50  per  annum ;  but  laborers  with  an  average  income  of  aboi 
$205  a  year  told  me  that  clothing  for  themselves,  wife,  and  childre 
does  not  exceed  $7.50  to  $9,  and  rent  not  $45  per  year.    The  same  d* 
ference  will  be  observed  in  inclosure  No.  3  between  the  fourteen  indiv% 
ual  laborers  asked,  and  as  it  is  with  clothing,  food,  and  rent,  so  al 
with  fuel  and  light.    Of  the  latter  heating  varies  very  much,  amouoti  j 
in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  sum,  up  to  11,  12,  13,  and  even  16  jd 
cent,  of  the  income;  lighting  does  not  come  into  much  consideration,  i 
petroleum  is  cheap  and  used  all  over.    As  coals  are  not  high  this  ea 
pense  must  arise  fi'om  the  inferior  heating  and  cooking  stoves,  oc 
extravagance  taking  place  in  this  respect;  even  better  situated  fami/ies 
scarcely  kindling  a  fire  without  a  temperature  below  5iP  i.,  or  wantinif 
more  heat  than  64P,  All  these  discrepancies  may  be  explained  by  differ- 
ent notions,  customs,  habits,  and  tastes  of  different  persons.    One  cares 
more  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  lives  with  wife  and  childreu  iu  a 
miserable  den,  and  clothes  in  dilapidated  rags ;    another  lives  ou  pota- 
toes with  a  little  lard,  but  likes  to  show  himself  and  family  all  thetinie 
well  dressed  in  public ;  the  third  one  thinks  more  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  so  on.     With  all  the  differences  the  following  facts  are  iu- 
disputable:   (1)  The  incomes  are  so  small,  that  considered  from  an 
American  stand-point  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  starving  wages; 
(2)  in  cousequeuceof  this  smallness  the  laborer  has  to  save  ou  clothing) 
rent,  &c.,  when  he  has  used  a  considerable  percentage  for  food  or  any- 
thing else,  and  vice  versuj  and  this  is  the  way  he  has  to  make  both  ends 
meet.    An  American  laborer  spends  nearly  as  much  money  for  food 
alone  although  the  i)rices  are  lower,  than  his  German  fellow-workingman 
earns  during  the  whole  year. 

The  American  stand-point  of  living  cannot  come  into  consideration 
here  in  Germany,  it  is  out  of  sight  and  thought,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of 
as  far  as  laborers  are  concerned.  That  they  can  live  with  such  a  trifling 
sum  depends  on  the  minor  waste  of  tissue  and  vital  forces,  first  in  couse- 
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qaence  of  climate  and  then  becaase  of  work  being  done  more  slowly  and 
things  generally  taken  easier.  Out  of  all  Americans  only  American 
consols  are  paid  in  the  same  ratio. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  BATES. 

A  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  &c.,  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Collas's  report,  a  falling 
off  of  15  per  cent.,  and  to  Mr.  Gadeke^s  of  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  "offi- 
cial communications  for  1882"  mentioned  above ;  a  small  increase  for  the 
proTince  of  Pomerania  is  claimed  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  people 
herein  Stettin  give  them  as  about  the  same  since  1878. 

The  following  statement  made  out  by  the  "Vulcan"  gives  average 
prices  paid  by  this  establishment  since  1878  to  1884,  inclusive  (sixty 
boors  work  per  week). 

1CT8 13  52.9 

1879 3  40.3 

18S0 3  33.4 

1881 3  32.2 

18c8 3  32.7 

X683 3  42.5 

1884 344.6 

Begarding  the  conditions  prevailing  then  and  now,  a  decided  im- 
X^rovement,  greater  activity  and  prosperity  is  apparent,  as  well  for  East- 
'^rn  and  Western  Prussia  as  for  Pomerania.    Kew  establishments  have 
Yyeeu  erected,  others  have  adopted  steam-power  for  manual  labor;  par- 
'Ocularly  mentioned  are  foundries  and  machine  shops^  and  among  the 
latter  those  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  are  said  to  be  very 
prospering.     Saw-mills  in  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
«fcnd  neighborhood   worked  with   full  force  and   time,  mostly'  for  ex- 
port; flour-mills  have  improved  verj'  much.    There  are  running  alone 
in  Pomerania  653  (wind-millsexcepted),of  which  62  are  driven  by  steam, 
-SQl  with  water-power,  giving  emx>loyment  to  2,528  men.    The  same  ad- 
vance is  claimed  in  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  factories,  starch,  and 
chemical  works ;  the  latter  produce,  besides  soda  and  sulphuric  aeid, 
^ostly  artificial  fertilizers,  materials  for  aniline  colors,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations.    Brick-yards  and  cement  factories  have  been  less 
thriving;  still  the  director  of  the  Portland  cement  iactory,  '*  Stern,"  in 
Finkenwalde,  near  Stettin,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
tind  existing,  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  cannot  execute  mo- 
^lentarily  all  the  orders  he  has  on  the  books.    The  construction  of 
iiOD  steamships  has  increased  to  great  proportions,  a  matter  to  which  I 
^Ued  the  attention  of  the  Department  as  early  as  January  26, 1884,  in 
%  dispatch  No.  13. 

There  are  at  work  in  locomotive  shops  and  ship-yards  for  iron  ships 
^j200  men,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  province  en- 
S&ged  in  industrial  pursuits.  Inclosure  No.  5  shows  the  number  of 
Persons  in  the  different  industries. 

HABITH   OF   TUB  WORKING   CLASSES. 

.  We  must  remember  that  the  population,  i,  e.,  the  nationality  of  the 
^^habitants  of  this  consular  district,  is  not  a  homogeneous  but  a  mixed 
^De.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  whose  people  are  of  true  Sax- 
<>iuan  race,  but  also  intermingled  with  other  elements,  it  lies  out- 
ride of  the  original  boundaries  of  Germaiiy.    During  the  great  migra- 
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tioD,  tiiking  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  Slaves  toe 
possession  of  the  lands  deserted  by  the  aborigines,  the  Teutonic  tribi 
once  residing  here,  and  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  valiant  knights  of  tl 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  martial  order  of  "Deutsch  Hitter,"  estal 
lished  1 191,  the  territory  was  conquered  back  to  German  influence  an 
German  culture.    But  manifold  were  the  vicissitudes  in  the  course  i 
time,  and  from  1410  to  1772  the  lands  were  subject  to  the  Kings  of  P< 
land;  the  city  of  Dantzic  (Pol.  Ghausk)  only  returning  un<ler  Gerraa 
control  as  late  as  1793.    The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Slaves  ha\ 
influenced,  more  or  less,  the  Germans,  and  there  are  to-day  living  i 
Western  Prussia,  with  a  total  population  of  542,000  inhabitants,  140,5C 
Polanders,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia,  among  1,102,000  inhabitants,  217,5C 
Slaves  of  different  denominations  (as  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Masurcs,  &c 
I  leave  it  to  Messrs.  Collas  and  Giideke  to  judge  about  the  habits  of  th 
people  of  those  parts  of  the  district,  and  shall  restrict  myself  toPomen 
nia.    According  to  information  obtained  and  my  own  experience,  tfc 
laborers  here  are  steady,  trustworthy,  and  faithful,  attached  to  their  en 
ployers ;  changes  therefore  are  not  frequent,  a  peculiar  and  even  patria: 
chal  relationship  existing.  A  peculiar  trait  of  their  character  is  acertai 
dullness  and  one-sidedness,  but  they  attain  considerable  skill  and  dei 
terity  in  their  respective  trades,  if  suited  to  their  individual  capaci 
ties.    Still,  their  judgment  not  being  developed  very  much,  they  ar 
influenced  easily  for  good  or  evil  by  their  surroundings,  and  have  then 
fore  to  be  taken  care  of  and  closely  watched  and  never  to  be  left  t 
themselves.    They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  don't  care  for  th 
future;  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  poor  conditions  they  are! 
and  the  small  earnings  at  their  disposal.    The  directors  of  the  '*  Vulcai^ 
who  may  be  considered  good  authority,  say  in  this  respect:  theyi^ 
as  a  whole  peaceful  and  industrious,  the  majority  are  trustworthy  a^ 
steady  ;  sense  for  saving,  existing,  but  provisions  for  developing  it  & 
lacking,  and,  above  all,  too  many  saloons  all  overinfluence  them    j 
a  bad  way.    1  found  a  kind  of  stoicism,  their  own,  perhaps  the  result  o 
their  religious  feelings  and  convictions ;  they  take  things  as  they  are,  as 
ordered  by  God,  the  Almighty,  and  think  them  therefore  good,  if  not 
the  best.    That  they  cannot  save  much,  if  anything  at  all,  is  self-evi- 
dent by  the  small  wages  they  receive  and  the  prices  of  all  the  necessft- 
ries  of  life.     In  some  cases,  if  married,  and  the  wife  also  contributes  to 
the  general  fund  by  her  labor,  they  get  along  and  put  a  trifle  aside  for 
rainy  days,  but  mostly  the  girl  of  the  lower  classes  looks  at  mar- 
riage as  a  deliverance  of  servitude,  considers  her  husband  as  her  natural 
supporter,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  only  cares 
for  house-keeping.    Then,  as  a  usual  thing,  she  has  from  five  to  fif- 
teen children  in  the  course  of  time,  and  all  ideas  of  assisting  in  sup- 
porting the  family,  if  ever  existing  before,  have  to  be  given  up;  but 
when  sickness  strikes  her  husband,  or  when  he  turns  to  inebriety  and 
is  becoming  a  drunkard,  a  case,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  only  rather  too  fre- 
quent, she  rallies  up,  and  with  renewed  vigor  she  commences  to  sustain 
the  family  and  even  to  give  a  few  farthings  to  the  poor  creature  calling 
himself  her  husband  and  master,  so  that  he  may  indulge  in  his  favorite 
beverage — "  Schnaps."    Such  is  the  life  of  a  laborer  and  of  his  wife. 

FEELINGS  BETWEEN   EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

This  question,  according  to  unanimous  expressions  of  all  interested) 
1  can -answer  in  a  way  which  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  human  mindi 
bat  also  encouraging  for  the  stability  of  law  and  order  of  society. 
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Mr.  Gadeke,  of  Konigsberg  says:  ^'The  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween emplo^'ed  and  employers  is  almost  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Collas,  of  Dantzic,  expresses  himself:  "The  feeling  between  em- 
ploy6  and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially  with  those  who  are  per- 
manently kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending  upon  a  regular  income.'^ 
The  director  of  the  Stettiner  Portland  cement  works  makes  use  of 
the  following  words:  "  Our  relations  with  our  emplo3'ed  men  are  good 
ones;  they  have  confidence  in  their  employers  and  the  consequences  are 
that  changes  among  them  happen  very  seldom. 

The  directors  of  the  Vulcan  only  admit  that  "  the  feeling  is  quite  pass- 
able." 

Similar  expressions  I  heard  from  all  the  employers  I  asked,  ali^o  from 
other  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  laborers  themselves 
agree  that  generally  they  are  treated  well  by  their  emi)loyer8,  and  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  small  wages  ^ey  receive,  they  still  silentl}^  and  quietly 
resign  themselves  to  dire  nece^ity,  seeing  no  way  for  the  better.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  "  satisfaction  "  is  only  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
is  calmly  suffering  what  it  cannot  change. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  tlie  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community  is  so  far  a  beneficial  one,  when  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity exists,  everything  going  on  smoothl}',  and  no  outbreaks  and  social 
disturbances  occur.  But  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  idea  of  common  interests  of  employer  and  emi)loy6  is  losing  strength 
every  day  and  fading  away  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  the  works 
of  private  persons  are  turned  over  to  associations  of  capitalists,  t.  e.y 
etock  companies  taking  the  place  of  private  enterprise. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  aided  besides  by  the  trade  regulations 
(Gewerbe-ordnung)  and  social  legislation,  which  define  and  settle  all 
tbe  relations  between  both  parties  and  cause  an  alienation  of  the  em- 
ployed from  the  employer,  because  the  former  does  not  feel  himself  any 
more  either  obliged  to  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  since  the  rights 
and  duties  of  both  have  been  determined  by  law.    So,  in  spite  of  the 
many  true  and  noble  principles  embodied  in  these  regulations,  they 
•eem  to  have  in  many  instances  the  contrary  effect  of  what  the  framers, 
and  authors  expected ;  instead  of  binding  together  and  uniting  in  one 
body  both  parties,  they  are  loosening  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love 
hitherto  existing,  the  patriarchal  relations  of  former  times  are  growing 
leaker  and  weaker,  the  remembranoeH  of  the  past  are  sinking  into 
oblivion  and  blindfolded  justice  in  its  supremacy  thrones  on  the  de- 
serted chair  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship.     If  this  is  a  gain — who 
can  say  ?  \ 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

About  organization  of  labor,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  little 
ornothing  is  known.  Here  in  Stettin  a  union  of  waiters  and  one  of 
printers  exist,  a  kind  of  workingmen's  aid  associations,  aiming  mostly 
^support  and  relieve  thtir  members  in  cases  of  need  and  sickness. 

^'Social  Democracy"  has  not  yet  taken  a  foothold  in  Pomerania  worthy 
^  be  earnestly  considered  and  reckoned  with,  although  in  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  Reichstag  (three  years  ago)  1,100  to  1,200  votes  out  of  8,000 
to  9,000  were  cast  for  the  socialistic  nominee.  Very  little  attention  is 
I>aid  to  it.  Most  of  its  followers  are  to  be  found  among  the  iron  workers. 
-Accoi-ding  to  the  *'Vulcan  "  a  considerable  number  of  its  laborers  belong 
to  trade  associations  (free  associations),  securing  themselves  in  this  way 
«i  sufficient  pecuniary  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  if  becoming 
invalids  a  small  pension  ;  also  these  associations  arrange  social  enter* 
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tainmeDts.   Counter  organizations  of  capital  do  not  ejist.  .  The  masters, 
t.  e.,  those  who  carry  on  a  trade  for  themselves,  on  their  own  accoant 
and  name,  try  to  reorganize  the  old  guilds  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  time.    As  everything  here  in  Germany  is  coming  from  the 
authorities,  so  also  the  laws  regarding  labor  and  its  organization.    The 
statute  particularly  here  in  question,  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Beichstag,  dates  from  July  18,  1881.     It  is  since  this  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  chancellor  of  the  German   Empire  to  further  de- 
velop this  kind  of  legislation.    He  intends  that  the  state  shall  take 
care  of  its  citizens ;  that  it  provides  work  for  them  if  necessary,  and 
supports  them  if  old,  crippled,  or  unable  to  work.    He  pronounced 
the  memorable  words  May  9,  1884,  in  open  session  of  the  Beichstag: 
^^  I  want  to  give  by  social  reforms  to  the  laboring  classes  what  belongs 
to  them — work  for  the  laborer  as  long  as  he  can  work,  and  I  want  to 
provide  for  him  if  he  cannot  work  any  more."    Certainly  a  grand  and 
noble  idea !    But  this  state  help,  or  by  its  modern  name  called  ^'  state 
socialism,"  as  different  from  '^social  democracy,"  is  opposed  equally 
by  the  Liberals,  who  say  that  the  chancellor  has  sunk  up  to  his  shoul> 
ders  into  "  socialism,"  and  wants  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  by  the  Socialists,  who  are  not  satisfied  because  he  is 
not  going  far  enough,  and  only  the  conservative  elements  agree  with, 
hio).     It  is  a  queer  condition  of  things,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  disturbing  at  presenti 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  settling 
this  question  in  a  peaceable  way  she  would  have  achieved  the  highes  . 
triumph  in  modern  times. 

Besides  the  statute  called  ^'  trade  regulations"  a  law  has  been  pas8e<^ 
June  13, 1883,  about  insurance  of  all  workingmen  in  cases  of  sickness 
to  take  effect  December  1,  1884 ;  another  one  about  insurance  in 
of  accidents  has  just  been  passed;  others  about  pensions  for  invalt 
old  persons,  &c.,  are  to  follow.  To  enable  the  Department  to  get  ^ 
inside  view  of  all  these  efibrts  and  experiments,  and  to  judge  about  t:..  7 
spirit  pervading  them,  I  endeavored  to  translate  the  essential  pa.^^ 
of  "  the  trade  regulations,"  in  form  of  an  abstract,  showing  better  th^^ 
I  could  do  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  probable  efiect  of  t^tiii 
organization  on  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  laborers,  and  coxq. 
plying  at  the  same  time  with  the  wish  of  the  Department  to  refer  jq 
this  connection  to  the  local  or  gfineral  laws  bearing  on  such  organize, 
tions.    I  allow  myself  to  forward  this  translation  as  inclosure  No.  t>. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  taken  place  since  1878,  so  all  my  informants  saj. 
Mr.  Gadeke  replies  to  the  question  with  the  definite  answer,  *' Strikes 
are  not  known  here."  Mr.  Collas  expresses  himself,  "  Strikes  are  not 
known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  several  times,  but  they 
did  not  last  long  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  ot  the  laborer.''  The 
superintendent  of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement  works  says,  '*  Strikes 
don't  happen  at  all.  If  the  workingman  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
higher  wages  he  makes  known  his  request  to  his  employer  and  the 
directors  decide  according  to  circumstances.  Every  other  way  to  gain 
an  increase  of  wages  would  be  folio ^^od  by  the  instantaneous  dismissal 
of  the  man.  The  laborers  know  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  non-ex- 
istence of  strikes.  Warsaw  is  quiet;  order  reigns  in  Warsaw."  The 
directors  of  the  *'  Vulcan  "  report,  *'  Strikes  have  not  happened  with  U8 
since  ten  years  and  more."  '  The  Portland  cement  factory,  "  Stern,"  de- 
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dares  emphatically,  "  We  had  no  strike  since  the  beginning  of  1870." 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  establishment  is  a  model  one,  and  takes 
great  pains  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  its  laborers,  as  will 
appear  afterwards. 

But  seems  to  me  that  all  these  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
are  true,  look  rather  with  distrust  to  the  state  of  things  existing  and 
consider  it  as  the  calm  before  a  storm,  which,  when  coming,  will  sweep 
with  terrible,  fury  over  the  whole  country.    'No  doubt  the  laborers  are 
quiet  and  the  feeling  between  employer  and  emplo3'6  is  apparently  a 
**  satisfactory  "  one ;  but  there  are  some  symptoms  which  evince  that  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  of  discontent  has  taken  taken  hold  of  the  heart 
of  toe  poor  toiling  masses,  that  an  undercurrent  exists,  not  visible  to 
the  superficial  observer.    Only  last  year  a  strike  broke  out  among  the 
building  trades  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  of  masons  and  house- 
carpenters  50  pfennige,  equal  to  11.9  cents  per  day    Three  weeks  ago 
the  cabinet-makers  here  demanded  higher  wages,  a  strike  was  threaten- 
ing, many  hands  had  already  quitted  work,  when  mostly  all  the  employers 
yielded  to  the  propositions  made,  and  12  marks  per  week,  equ^^l  to  $2.86, 
were  fixed  as  lowest  wages,  and  one-half  hour  more  time  for  rest  per  day 
allowed.    To  day  only  seven  men  are  out  of  work.    The  potters  followed 
the  movement,  I  don't  know  with  what  result  as  yet.    Last  Monday 
(June  23)  a  public  meeting  of  the  tailors  of  the  city  and  surroundings 
was  held,  aboutsix  hundred  persons  being  present.    They  stated  wages 
were  so  low  (about  42  cents  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work)  that  their  wives 
bad  to  help  day  and  night  to  sustain  the  families;  sewing  girls  earn- 
ing, according  to  the  statements  made,  per  week,  $1.30;  if  working  on 
machines,  $1.90;  seldom  more.    They  elected  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  price-list,  advocating  a  very  moderate  advancement  of  prices  only,  and 
fix  the  number  of  hours  for  a  normal  day's  work ;  also,  they  resolved  to 
organize  a  tailors'  union  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  members  of  the  trade.    It  will  be  seen  »ill  these 
demands  have  been  very  modest  and  moderate ;  the  German  laborer 
rather  works  even  for  small  wages  than  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness  ; 
lie  is  poor,  and  content  if  he  only  can  supply  the  barest  necessities  of 
We.    All  the  strikes  so  far  have  been  settled  by  mutual  compromises  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  it  is  proposed  that  boards  of  arbitration  shall  be 
^tablished  in  1885  to  decide  about  all  disagreements  between  employers 
»Dd employes.    As  strikes,  a«cording  to  the  foregoing,  have  been  few 
and  of  not  much  importance,  also  agreements  having  taken  place  within 
ft  short  time,  the  interests  of  the  laborers  were  somewhat  advanced  by 
^em  and  the  industrial  interests  not  generally  affected.    I  am  told  all 
tbe  employers  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  laborers,  and  as  these 
efforts  don't  fail  to  get  dulj^  acknowledged  by  the  latter,  the  result  is 
tte  satisfactory  feeling  between  both  parties. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  laborer,  whose  claim  has  been  settled  by  crediting  him  with  food, 
^nt,  medicines,  fuel,  &c.,  can  ask,  nevertheless,  at  any  moment,  his 
<^h  money  due  him,  and  the  articles  furnished  are  not  considered  as 
an  equivalent  to  refuse  payment.  Cash  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  articles 
fnroished,  and  at  hand  yet  go  to  the  aid  association  of  which  the  la- 
borer is  a  member,  or*  if  he  does  not  belong  to  any  one,  to  the  poor 
fund  of  the  town.  All  agreements  and  contracts  between  employer  and 
employ^,  imposing  certain  conditions  about  the  place  where  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ought  to  be  bought  or  contrary  in  any  other  respect  to 
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the  law,  are  nail  and  void.  Neither  can  the  employer  sue  the  employ^ 
for  goods,  which,  contrary  f.o  law,  have  been  credited  to  the  latter,  nor 
can  he  charge  them  in  settling  his  account.  But  the  law  allows  tbat 
the  wages  are  paid  over  to  creditors  of  the  laborer,  jirovided  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  it.  Payment  is  made  weekly ;  in  larger  establshments  two- 
weekly  periods  are  preferred.  More  and  more  the  day  of  payment  Ib 
transferred  from  Saturday  to  Friday  in  order  to  enable  the  laborer  to 
buy  his  necessaries  at  the  lesser  rates  on  the  Saturday's  niarkets.  The 
,  money  is  given  to  each  individual  laborer  in  a  tin  box,  numbered  and 
containing  an  account  of  the  wages  earned.  This  is  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  compared  with  the  manner  it  was  done  before,  when  whole 
sets  of  laborers  were  paid  in  one  lump,  and  the  division  of  the  monej 
among  them  usually  took  place  in  the  next  saloon ;  the  saloon-kee))er 
pocketing  by  this  occasion  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  small  and 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  poor  fellows ;  wives  Hud  children  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  husbands  and  fathers,  some  of  whom  in  con- 
sequence of  indulging  in  liquor,  began  to  quariel  with  each  other,  got 
embroiled  into  tights,  were  finall}'  arrested  by  the  police,  and  had  to 
stay  in  prison  over  Sunday.  The  fine  imposed  then  swallowed  up  what 
was  left  by  the  saloon  keeper.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  German  Empire — gold  and  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

A  very  important  theme  indeed ;  the  system  embracing  such  amolti 
tnde  of  associations  of  the  most  different  kind,  handling  mostlv  every- 
thing necessary  to  modern  life;  raw  materials,  trades,  industries,  agri- 
culture, banking,  necessaries  of  life,  house-building,  &c.,  that  a  volume 
easily  might  be  written  about  the  questions  asked.  The  late  GodsqI- 
Oeneral  Lee,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has  published  in  his  commercial 
report  for  1877  the  leading  principles  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  "system  Schulze-Delitzsch";  these  being 
generally  known  in  the  civilized  .world,  and  existing  now  as  then,  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here  over  again.  One  new  feature  has  been 
added  since  1881  by  the  associations  themselves,  viz,  revisions  and  ex- 
aminations into  their  conditions  at  regular  intervals  by  competent^  im- 
partial persons.  This  was  the  answer  given  by  the  unions  to  a  resolo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Ackermann,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that  the  fre^ 
self-helping  co-operative  societies  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  Government.  The  report  for  1882,  written  by  Dr.  F.  Schneider, 
Anwalt  pro  ^eiwporc  (Schulze-Delitzsch  having  died  last  3^ear),  says:  **tt 
cannot  surprise  that  the  co-operative  societies  have  hard  work  in  facing 
the  state  socialistic  tendencies  of  our  time,  tendencies  which  rather  aid 
and  prornote  social  democracy.  It  gives  so  much  the  more  satisfaction 
that  the  assaults  made  have  done  no  harm,  but  only  spurred  the  asso- 
eiations  to  make  their  institutions  more  perfect.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  without  success;  no  bankruptcy  has  taken  place,  and  the  co-op- 
erative societies  can  boast  now,  as  before,  of  less  failures  than  any  other 
class  of  commercial  business."  The  report  gives  the  number  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  for  1882  *as  3,485  against  3,481  in  1881,  viz : 

Loan  and  credit  associations  ui 1,^ 

Productive  associations  of  different  trades  and  indnstries  .^ 9^ 

Consnme  associations ® 

Building  associatioDs .^ 35 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  associations  in  the  German  Empire  is  esti- 
mated at  3,550  (many  new  established  ones  having  not  yet  reported); 
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they  contain  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  members ;  the  business  done  amounts 
to  more  than  2,000,000,0Q0  marks  a  year,  the  working  capital  620,000,000 
marks,  of  which  200,000,000  are  their  own,  420,000,000  borrowed. 

Besides  there  are  in  existence  in  the  Tural  districts  about  700  loan  as- 
sociations connected  with  consuming  societies  according  to  the  '< system 
Baififeisen,"  which  not  long  ago  formed  a  '*  union  of  German  agricultural 
co-operative  societies,"  and  in  the  future  also  will  collect  statistics  and 
make  reports. 

In  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia  are  130  loan  and  credit  associations 
and  10  consume  societies;  in  Pomerauia  64  of  the  former  and  8  of  the 
latter  are  in  operation ;  the  number  of  productive  and  building  asso- 
datioDs  for  these  provinces  1  could  not  make  out,  they  being  included 
in  the  general  report  for  the  German  Empire.  Inclosure  No.  7  gives 
in  tabular  form  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  co-operative  credit 
societies  in  Germany  from  1876  to  1^82,  inclusive.  To  show  the  pros- 
pering condition  of  these  associations  a  few  items  will  suffice : 

Assets  in  stattj  oountif^  and  city  bonds,  jrc. 

Marks. 

1879 _ 19,739.546 

1880 27,168,018 

1881 29,161,129 

1882 33,422,927 

Deposits  xciih  hanks  and  assotdations, 

1879 15,651,429 

1880 l«,508,30f 

1881 20,303,064 

1882 18,739,050 

The  increase  within  three  years  is  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000 ;  the 
loans  on  mortgages  increased  from  17,336,556  marks  in  1880  to  23,096,682 
marks  in  1882.  The  productive  societies  were  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  13.5  per  cent,  in  1882 ;  and  the  results  show  that  mechanics  can 
really  get  independent  by  forming  productive  uitions  if  they  are  only 
filing  to  save  p^rt  of  their  wagies  and  profits,  and  to  give  up  their 
claims  for  the  pleasures  of  life  at  present  in  order  to  secure  a  brighter 
fiitare.        \ 

Referring  to  the' consume  societies  proper,  I  find  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  opertition  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  The  principles  by 
^bich  they  are  governed  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Those  who  ^re  willing  to  buy  their  goods  from  the  society  are 
members  sharing  in  equal  proportions  profits  and  risks ;  the  selling  of 
goods  to  persons  ifho  are  not  members  is  done  by  some  associations  in 
order  to  induce  such  persons  to  become  members. 

(2.)  Shares  of  a^jertain  fixed  amount  are  formed  by  continued  small 
pajinents  in  cash  and  principally  by  addition  of  the  dividends. 

(3.)  A  reserve  ca(|)ital  is  accumulated  by  profits,  and  in  some  instances 
by  admission  fees,  lo  serve  in  repairing  great  losses. 

(4.)  The  members  are  responsible,  jointly  and  separately,  for  the  capital 
borrowed  and  needed  in  purchasiug  goods,  or  goods  are  bought  on  credit, 
the  members  also  beiug  responsible,  jointly  and  separately. 

(5.)  The  goods  are  sold  mostly  for  cash  at  the  same  price  as  the  prin- 
<^ipal  dealers  do;  the  profits,  after  deducting  expenses  and  interest  to 
be  paid,  go  in  part  to  the  reserve  fund  ;  i)artly  they  are  divided  in  the 
form  of  dividends  among  the  members. 

(6.)  The  directors,  employ<^s,and  storekeepers  are  paid  according  to  th« 
vork  they  do  and  the  results  they  can  show. 
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but  no  city  taxes.  The  members  are  jointly  and  separately  responsible 
for  all  debts  oontracted  by  the  association.  By  the  report  for  1883,  which 
1  add  in  duplicate  (inclosnre  No.  9),  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  amounted 
to  477,418  marks,  with  a  net  profit  of  53,839  marks;  that  the  members 
increased,  since  1866,  from  719  to  4,533  in  1883  (at  present  4,700) ;  the  re- 
serve on  capital  from  811  to  26,059  marks ;  the  rese&ve  on  profits  from 
720  to  4,407  marks,  and  the  money  due  to  members  from  12,236  to  166,015 
marks.  Regarding  the  further  questionsof  the  Department  in  relation 
to  CO  operative  societies,  nobody  will  doubt,  according  to  the  statements 
given,  that  these  societies  as  a  whole  are  prosperouH,  and  that  they  haye 
folly  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the 
work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and  usual  business  channels.  About  the  effect  or  general 
trade,  I  am  assure<l  that  good  and  reliable  dealers  are  not  suftering,  but 
only  those  who  try  t<>  make  a  living  by  selling  poor  goods  for  high  prices ; 
that  it  is  true  anumber  of  dealers  were  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the 
association, but  while  the  profit  by  which  these  '^  drones  "  of  human  society 
sustained  their  lives  goes  now  directly  to  the  consumer,  no  harm  was 
done  to  the  community.  To  corroborate  furthermore  and  in  general  the 
above-given  statements  I  add  five  more  inclosures,  viz :  Inclosure  No. 
10,  showing  balance-sheets  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  11,  showing  members'  increase  and  decrease,  and  pres- 
ent numbers  of  the  co  operative  loan  and  credit  associations,  iis  also  the 
standing  in  society  of  the  members  in  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  12,  showing  balance-sheets  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  CO  operative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empiile. 

Inclosure  No.  13,  showing  members  and  their  standing  in  society  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cooperative  consume,  thirteen  productive, 
and  one  building  association,  in  the  German  Empire  [in  toto). 

Inclosnre  No.  14,  showing  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six 
co-operative  consume  Hssociatious  in  the  German  Empire. 

All  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING-PEOPLE. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  well-doing  people  here  that  the  better 
class  of  workingmen  have  '*  decent  homes,"  which  means  that  they  en- 
joy two  rooms,  one  usually  small,  dark,  without  extra  entrance  and 
yentilatiou,  a  fire-place  often  in  common  with  others,  used  also  for  wash- 
ing, and  a  small  apartment  in  the  cellar,  for  piling  wood  and  storing 
^ale,  &c.  The  prices  range  from  t25  to  $45  a  year,  according  to  loca- 
tion, being  somewhat  lower  now  than  ten  years  ago,  and  about  the  same 
^  stated  by  Messrs.  Col  las  and  Gaedeke,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many 
Hew  buildings  erected  since  1872,  when  the  ramparts  surrounding  the 
€ity  were  leveled  and  many  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  narrow,  crooked  streets,  became  vacated. 

The  work-people  either  live  in  cellars  or  parterre  (the  next  cheapest 
to  cellars),  or  in  upper  stories,  often  in  yards,  mostly  in  old  buildings 
without  water,  sewerage,  and  ventilation ;  new  buildings — tenement- 
booses — are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited number.  The  best  situated  workingmen  are  those  who  live  in 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  factories  they  are  engaged  in,  little  cot- 
tage houses  for  single  families ;  but  they  are  very  few,  not  sufficient  at 
all,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  months  totally  inadequate  to 
the  numbers  pouring  into  the  seats  of  industry,  being  obliged  to  walk 
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distances  of  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  and  evening.  Sing) 
persons  get  along  comparatively  easier ;  they  find  a  bed  with  a  famib 
often  together  with  another  fellow-laborer ;  often  they  can  get  board  i 
the  same  place.  Widows  of  laborers,  or  families  with  a  large  nambc 
of  children,  usually  rent  one  room  of  the  two  they  have  to  others,  i 
order  to  get  a  little  extra  income  to  make  both  ends  meet.  1  saw  a  ca£ 
where  mother  and  four  children  slept  in  the  little  kitchen  on  the  floe 
after  spreading  their  "  beddings"  every  evening,  and  two  boys  had  t 
climb  by  a  ladder  into  a  kind  of  closet  above  the  privy. 

Boarding-houses  in  the  American  style,  where  twelve  to  forty  an 
more  boarders  eat  and  find  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilate 
rooms,  do  not  exist.  That  the  system  of  renting  such  a  sleeping-place  t 
young,  unmarried  persons,  men,  women,  children  of  both  sexes,  all  be 
ing  crowded  together,  is  followed  only  too  often  by  very  serioas  and  sa^ 
consequences,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  the  peace  of  the  family  gettinj 
disturbed,  bastardy,  adultery,  divorces  promoted,  premature  marriage 
entered,  and  morality  severely  injured.  To  show  the  kind  of  "  thei 
homes,'^  I  add  with  inclosure  No.  15  a  list  of  sixteen  parties,  taken  fron 
the  ^*'  official  communications." 

Regarding  food  of  workingmen,  or  "  how  they  live,"  the  same  report 
says :  ^^  The  fare  of  workingmen  is  on  the  whole  a  sufficient  one,  the 
prices  of  provisions  being  in  accordance  with  wages  paid,  although  the 
former  difier  about  20  per  cent,  in  various  places  of  the  province."  Noir 
let  us  hear  the  parties  interested  themselves  *  Breakfast :  coffee  (mostly 
a  decoction  of  chicory  or  roasted  barley)  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  white 
bread ;  at  9  o'clock :  a  piece  of  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose-grease,  sel- 
dom a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  schnaps  (a  kind 
of  whisky  distilled  from  potatoes).    Dinner:   soup,  made  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  a  little 
lard  added ;  once,  or  in  better  situated  families  twice,  a  week,  a  pound 
of  cheap  meat  boiled  together  with  it  and  afterwards  eaten  as  a  deli 
cacy ;  one  pound  of  meat  must  do  for  four  to  five  persons,  the  husband 
mostly  alone  enjoying  the  taste  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  family  only  the 
smell.    At  times  fishes  of  a  certain  kind  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  the 
meal.    At  4  o'clock :  coffee  (same  kind  as  in  the  morning)  and  a  piece 
of  rye  bread.    Supper :  potatoes  and  a  herring,  or  potatoes  fried  in  lard 
and  sour  milk  after  being  skimmed ;  sometimes  a  little  bit  of  cheese. 
That  those  who  are  living  at  a  distance  of  5  to  7  miles  are  even  worse 
off,  is  self-evident.   Certainly  this  is  in  accordance  with  prices  of  wages, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  American  will  call  it  sufficient.    Butter,  sirup,  meat, 
tea,  &c.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  considered  laxuries. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  in  this  regard  between 
people  here  and  across  the  water.    But  how  can  you  get  along  witii 
such  food  and  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  I  asked  my  informant,  a  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  sober,  and  indnstnous  mechanic.    He  smiled  gloom- 
ily (I  never  shall  forget  this  smile)  and  said  : 

I  must  get  along  with  it  or  steal — this  is  the  choice  loft  to  all  who  are  neither  oo- 
blomen,  nor  rich  men,  nor  salaried  officers ;  when  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  state 
prison,  we  are  cared  for ;  but  for  the  poor  wives  and  children — I  am  going  to  America, 
my  brother  sends  me  the  money. 

And  yet  these  poor  fellows  are  decently  clothed ;  they  wear  cneap 
materials,  but  keep  them  clean ;  linen  or  cotton  cloth  and  shoddy.  Their 
chances  for  bettering  their  condition  are  none,  everything  in  this  coun- 
try being  fixed  and  settled  since  centuries ;  the  land  in  possession  of  pri- 
vate owners,  principalities  of  100  square  miles  often  in  one  hand,  and,  on 
)» c  other  side,  again,  lands  divided  in  to  such  small  parcels  that  the  own- 
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ens  eannot  live  off  their  prodace ;  an  over-popalation  by  which  wages 
are  kept  down  to  a  minimam  ;  the  poor  people  carrying  on  a  lite  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  privation,  a  continaons  struggle  for  existence,  working 
day  by  day,  from  morning  to  evening,  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
knowing  that  when  old  and  invalid  and  unable  to  work  any  more  they 
have  to  depend  upon  charity ;  after  forty  years  of  hard  work  to  be  at 
the  same  point  whence  they  started  as  young  men,  and  yet  content  and 
at  times  even  happy!  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  go  out  with  their 
families,  hear  some  music,  have  a  dance,  breathe  fresh  air,  enjoy  them- 
selves under  the  green  trees,  delight  in  nature's  beauty,  and  spend  a  few 
pfennigs,  saved  by  the  assistance  of  wife  and  children.  And  then  the 
moralist  steps  in  and  says,  ^'  they  are  improvident  and  regardless  of 
the  future  and  spend  in  drinking  and  dancing  all  the^'^  earn."  Oh,  the 
Pharisee !  That  they  go  sometimes  into  excesses  I  admit ;  but  I  only 
am  astonished  how  seldom  it  happens.  Tbey  drink  bad  whisky  because 
they  have  no  money  for  beer  or  something  better.  They  certainly  would 
prefer  wine  and  champagne  as  well  as  our  moralist  does,  if  they  could 
afford  it.  I  might  ask,  have  they  really  no  claims  to  the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life,  and,  besides,  what  inducements  have  they  to  save  anything, 
even  if  they  could  f  They  never  can  get  a  home  for  themselves ;  noth- 
ing tbey  can  call  their  own  in  the  world,  except  their  poverty  and  their 
misery.  Thousands  and  thousands  more  would  come  to  the  United 
States  every  year  if  they  only  could  save  the  few  marks  to  pay  for  the 
passage. 

All  that  has  been  said  holds  out  for  the  great  majority  of  work- 
people ;  there  are  exceptions  on  both  ends  of  the  line,  a  few  lucky  ones, 
who  are  in  more  fortunate  conditions,  with  better  wages,  with  none  or 
only  a  few  children,  with  wives  who  carry  on  a  business  as  dressmaker, 
or  keep  a  little  shop,  and  so  on ;  these  few  get  along  and  save  a  few 
marks  a  year.    One  of  this  class  told  me  that  he  saved  50  marks  within 
four  years,  and  bought  furniture  for  two  rooms  worth  100  marks — alto- 
gether t35.70 — but  only  by  the  strictest  economy.    Thirty-five  dollars 
and  seventy  cents  within  four  years,  think  of  it,  American  fellow-labor- 
erg  !   The  savings  of  man  and  wife  after  four  years'  constant,  hard  work  I 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  we  find  the  good-for-nothing  fellows,  the 
scamps,  the  idlers  and  tramps;  they  pass  away  their  time  in  idleness, 
and  spend  what  they  earn  ^if  they  ever  do  earn)  in  drinking  and  dancing ; 
hot  they  also  are  exceptions,  fortunately  not  many ;  they  may  once 
have  been  good,  honest,  workingmen,  but  they  don't  belong  any  more 
to  this  noble  and  respectable  class.    Bad  company  and  bad  whisky 
have  rained  them;  misfortune,  povertjj,  and  misery  may  have  helped  to 
do  the  work ;  these  are  the  causes  which  surround  them  and  influence 
them  for  evil.     As  soon  as  the  workingman  is  getting  a  regular  whisky 
drinker  he  goes  down ;  whisky  was  in  Northern  Germany  the  common 
Werage,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  good,  wholesome  lager 
^r,  is  now  taking  its  place  more  and  more,  and  shows  already  a  very 
beneficial  influence;  religion,  and  the  consideration  given  by  employers 
ftnd  the  Government  to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  do  not  fail  to  exert 
*l8o  an  influence  for  their  good.    The  physical  and  moral  condition  is 
the  result  of  all  the  conditions  written  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
^ith  potatoes  and  chicory  water  as  main  food,  a  little  bad  whisky,  and, 
above  all,  miserable  water  as  a  drink,  with  small,  dark,  ill-ventilated 
Tooms,  crowded  to  their  utmost  to  live  in;  no  sunshine  ever  sending  in 
its  golden  beam ;  the  atmosphere  contaminated  with  foul  air  arising  from 
cellars  and   yards;   the  original  race  mixed  up   badly  with  foreign 
elements ;  want,  scantiness,  poverty,  and  misery  around  them,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  among  those  classes  the  powerful  athletes  of  olden 
times  as  Tacitas  describes  them,  with  their  fair,  golden-reddish  hair, 
the  blue  eyes,  the  glance  even  which  the  unc^inquered  Romans  could 
not  stand;  we  miss  that  well-known  ^^ furor  teutouicus  "  which  made  old 
Rome  tremble  and  succumb  to  those  barbarians. 

iScrophulosis,  with  all  its  consequences,  sore  eves,  sore  heads,  swollen 
limbs  and  abdomens,  rhachitis,  with  its  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  so 
on,  and  the  whole  legion  of  diseases  resulting  from  poor  food  and  bad 
air,  insufficient  nutrition  in  general,  are  only  too  frequent  and  fill  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  with  their  victims,  cripples^  idiots,  epileptics,  &c. 
Also  these  conditions  will  produce  in  moral  respects  no  saints ;  the 
purity  of  morals  is  stained  with  dark  spots,  but  according  to  all  in- 
formation obtained  not  worse  than  in  countries  better  situated.  Pros- 
titution, illegitimate  births,  syphilis  not  more  spread  than  elsewhere, 
the  crime  of  abortion  nearly  unknown.  Man  is  the  product  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him.  Food  and  drink,  air  and  light,  society  and 
education  make  him  what  he  is.  I  tried  to  get  official  numbers  about  all 
these  points  to  show  in  tabular  form  the  percentage  of  suffering  in 
physical  or  moral  respects,  but  in  vain.  Those  who  have  evaded  all  the 
perils  surrounding  their  childhood  and  youth  grow  up  still  as  compar- 
atively strong  and  healthy  if  not  tall  men ;  and  the  three  years'  mili- 
tary service,  with  repeated  exercises  through  nine  years  farther,  make 
them  tough,  enduring,  steady,  and  adroit.  They  have  inherited  a  mar- 
velous tenacity,  everlasting  energy,  and  the  powerful  vigor  of  their 
ancestors,  which  carry  them  through  the  most  unfortunate  conditions. 

I  always  am  surprised  when  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  that 
the  German  people  is  alive  yet,  that  a  German  nation  yet  exists.  "  After 
all  the  combats  with  the  Bomans,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  the  con- 
stant struggles  through  the  dark  middle  ages,  with  all  their  civil  wars, 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  reducing  the  population  75 
per  cent,  and  making  a  desert  out  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  devas- 
tations again  under  the '^  Great  Monarch,"  the  bloody  wars  against 
Napoleon  I — conquered  and  downtrodden — and   to-day   the  leading 
power  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  council  of  nations.    And  this  energy, 
this  tenacity,  this  vigor  is  only  asleep  within  these  poor  classes ;  it  exists 
among  them  and  awakens  under  more  propitious  circumstances.    Give 
them  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  wholesome  food;  give  them  free  speech, 
free  soil,  and  free  labor;  let  them  have  freedom  of  thought  and  lib- 
erty of  action,  and  they  will  recuperate,  regain  their  physical  strength, 
recover  their  moral  health,  and  justify  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  iy  his  letter  to  Congress  dated  May  17) 
1879 :  ^'  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German  working  classes, 
characteristics  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  have  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources, which  have  made  the  name  of  German- American  synonymous 
with  industry  and  good  citizenship,  and  which  have  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufactiiringmindof  our  country  much  of  its  solidity  and 
perseverance." 

SAFBTT  Am)  OOMFOST  OF  FAOTOSY  OPEBATIYSS. 

'^  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes,  &&!" 
To  answer  the  question  as  its  importance  requires  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  all  the  various  charitable  societies,  benevolent  assoda^ 
tions,  aid  societies,  &c.;  to  count  the  sums  contributed  by  private  charit;y, 
to  consider  the  means  furnished  by  the  employers  themselves  for  the 
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safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  employes,  to  mention  the  many  ways  by 
which  the  local  authorities  of  towns  and  districts  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  }M>or  and  indigent  laborer,  and,  above  all,  to  stndy  the  laws  passed 
since  1872  by  the  German  Diet,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Oovemment 
referring  to  those  laws  enacted  for  the  safety,  the  improvement,  the 
welfare,  and  the  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  this 
18  impossible  with  the  limited  means  and  the  limited  time  at  command 
of  the  officers  abroad  the  Department  knows  best.  May  it  snffice,  then, 
to  say  that  from  all  sides  help  and  support  is  given:  a  few  single  names 
may  illustrate  the  idea  leading  the  employers,  and  a  glance  to  legisla- 
tion about  this  matter  show  the  way  by  which  the  Government  intends 
to  make  the  life  and  existence  of  the  working  classes  easier  and  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  direst  misery,  viz,  sickness  and  accidents. 
Among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  1  mention — 
Charitable  associations, — Society  for  Procuring  Fuel  for  the  Poor, 
Brothers'  Association  for  Aiding  in  Sickness  and  for  Moral  and  Mental 
Improvement,  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Epileptic  at  Tabor,  La- 
dies' Association  for  Idiotic  Children  at  Kuckenmuhle.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  immense  pains  and  labor  taken  to  educate  and  instruct 
thi^se  poor  wretches  in  the  elementary  principles  of  religion,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  has  listened  how  willingly  and  joy- 
fully they  answer  the  different  questions,  must  admire  as  well  the  re- 
sults achieved  as  the  services  rendered  to  humanity.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  shown  over  the  institutions  by  the  superintendent,  Pastor 
Bernhardt,  and  think  it  only  my  duty  to  acknowle<1ge  the  great  merits 
this  noble  man  has  won  in  his  self-sacrificing  work. 

All  these  institutions  are  founded  and  maintained  by  donations  and 

voluntary  contributions;  a  so-called  people's  kitchen,  providing  a  good 

dinner  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  meat  for  3^  cents,  was  started  about 

five  years  ago  by  a  subscription  of  $2,618.    It  distributes  about  three 

hundred  and  fifty  portions  each  day.    For  feeding  poor,  hungry,  little 

children  visiting  the  schools  $584.76  were  collected  during  last  winter. 

Eeligious  associations,  Sunday-school  societies,  are  also  engaged  in  the 

good  work.    I  may  mention  yet  the  laborers'  colony  at  Schievelbein, 

giving  work  to  unemployed  workmen,  and  the  health  resorts  on  the 

German  sea-coasts  for  poor,  sick  children  under  the  protectorate  of  their 

royal  and  imperial  highnesses  the  crown  prince  and  crown  princess  of 

the  German  Empire. 

Charitable  institutions. —  Hospital  Bethanieu,  also  for  training  of 
Dorses;  price,  including  board,  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  5,3, 
and  1^  marks,  according  to  rooms  and  attendance;  for  children  1  mark 
per  day.  The  institution  is  beautifully  located  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
city  iu  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  and  is  the  present  of  a  liberal- 
minded  citizen.  By  its  medical  director,  Dr.  Maske,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, highly  educated  physician,  and  skillful  and  eminent  surgeon,  it 
has  won  a  well-merited,  widespread  reputation.  Poor  patients  are 
paid  for  by  the  towns  where  they  have  lived  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  City  Hospital,  where  poor  people  are  admitted  without  pay. 

Deaconesses'  and  children's  home  at  Salem  for  education  of  poor 
girls  and  for  training  of  nurses ;  children's  hospital ;  hospital  for  nervous 
diseases  and  insane  persons ;  Ernestinenhof  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  home  of  journeymen  ;  asylum  for  ruined  girls ;  home  for 
saving  and  educating  stray  and  wicked  boys ;  five  kindergartens  (Krip- 
pen)  for  taking  care  of  and  instructing  smaller  children,  and  a  number  of 
other  institutions,  too  many  to  be  enumerated.     All  these  are  main- 
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^ined  by  the  aid  of  the  city  and  coanty.  The  idea  leading  the  employ- 
ers is  represented  by  the  following  facts  : 

The  Vulcan  declares:  For  the  safety  of  oar  workingmen  all  the  means 
lave  been  provided  prescribed  by  law,  continually  brought  to  greater 
[>erfection  by  new  inventions ;  a  ^^  dressing  station  "  is  established  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Esmarch's  recommendations  for  casesof  accidents. 
We  promote  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our  employes  by  con- 
uderable  contributions  for  churches,  and  maintain  a  regular  school  on 
Sundays  for  instruction  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Professor  Esmarch  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Eael, 
Bind  one  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  living. 

The  directors  of  the  ^^Stettiner  Kerzen  and  ^ifenfabrik  "  (Stettin  soap 
iiud  caudle  factory)  write :  ^^  All  the  appliances  pertaining  to  machinery 
for  protection  of  laborers  are  made  use  of,  and  accidents  in  fact  very  sel- 
iom  happen  with  us,  and  only  when  great  want  of  caution  has  been  exist- 
ing. Our  buildings  are  fire-proof,  constructed  mostly  from  stone  and 
iron;  besides  hydrants  are  connected  as  well  with  the  water- works 
[>f  the  city  andwith  our  own.  The  manager  of  the  Portland  cement  fac- 
tory, ^' Stern,"  an  institution  which  I  took  occasion  to  mention  in  article 
No.  7,  says : 

We  have  an  aid  society  for  assisting  as  well  the  employes  as  their  families  in  cases 
[>f  sickness.  Every  employ^  pays  2.4  cents  per  week,  and  the  company  pays  the  sams 
unount  for  each  of  its  men ;  in  case  of  sickness  physician  and  medicines  are  fnmished 
g^ratis ;  2t).H  is  paid  in  cash  per  diem.  The  fond  for  assisting  the  family  members  is 
ft  separate  one,  and  raised  by  tiie  employes  themselves,  but  medical  treatment  aod 
medicines  are  also  furnished  gratis. 

Schindler  &  Muetzell's  soap  factory  has  an  own  stationary  steam  fire- 
Bngine,  which  takes  its  water  directly  from  the  Oder,  besides  an  eleo- 
bric  fire  alarm  in  the  office  connected  with  the  fire  department  of  the 
city.  An  aid  association  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  iis  in  opera- 
tion since  twelve  years,  to  which  the  adult  laborers  pay  2.4  cents  each 
per  week,  the  employers  the  same  sum  for  each  employ^,  and  the  asso- 
[iiation  pays,  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  the  physician  appointed,  three- 
quarters  of  the  wages  as  assistance.  The  physician's  salary  is  paid  by 
the  owners. 

The  directors  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial  sugar  refinery  state  the 
following : 

Connected  with  our  establishment  is  an  aid  association,  which  pays, 
besides  medical  treatment  and  medicines,  19  cents  per  day  to  each  one 
baken  down  with  sickness ;  all  employes  are  also  insured  against  acci- 
lents,  if  becoming  invalids,  and  in  case  of  death.  Sufficient  fire-engines 
ire  in  existence  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire.  Kohlan  &  Silling, 
iiobaccoiusts,  have  an  and  association,  which  assists  in  cases  of  sickness, 
i>nd  pays  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  on  further  with  details; 
[>ut  justice  riequires  me  to  say  that  those  enumerated  stand  not  alone  with 
^heiT  human  efforts.  The  attention,  care,  and  provision  to  the  wants  of 
^he  laboring  classes,  which  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  Diet  since  the  last  few  years,  and  the  laws 
massed  finally  in  this  respect,  are  well  worth  while  to  be  earnestly  looked 
it  and  examined  into.  Since  the  year  1869  already  a  number  of  laws 
md  ordinances  are  in  force  with  the  purpose  common  to  all  of  them — 
>rotection  of  health  and  life  of  the  laborer.  They  cover  the  arrange- 
nent  of  shops,  factories — the  light  necessary,  the  heating,  the  quantity 
f  air  needed,  the  ventilation,  the  supply  of  drink,  water,  washing-stands, 
rater  closets,  sewerage,  protection  against  fire,  means  of  rescue  in  case 
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of  fire  by  way  of  stairs,  doors,  windows,  fire-escapes,  &c.,  in  short,  every- 
thing imaginable  in  this  connection.  Also  ordinances  regarding  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  with  all  dififerent  kinds  of  machinery,  the  appliances 
to  be  made  use  of  for  this  parpose ;  the  way  in  \lhich  explosive,  corroding, 
crpoisonousmaterialsare  to  be  handled,  the  mj^ans  by  which  the  working- 
man  can  protect  himself.  An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  province  (Oewerbe-Kath)  to  look  after  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  and  to  make  annnal  reports.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  for  further  information  to  ^^  Einrichtungen 
flir  die  Wohlfahrt  der  Arbeiter  der  grosseren  gewerblichen  Anlagen 
im  prenssischen  Staate  im  Auftrage  des  Ministerinms  fiir  Handel,  Ge- 
werbe,  and  offentliche  Arbeiten,  Berlin  1876.  Konigl.  statistisches 
Bareau  und  K.  Morgenstern,  Einrichtungen  und  Schutz-Vorkehrungen 
zur  Sicherung  der  Arbeiter,  Leipzig  1883.  I.  M.  Gebhardt.  (Arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  the  s^ety  of  the  laboring  classes.)  But  it 
is  only  since  two  years,  and  we  may  say  during  the  last  session  of  the 
German  Diet,  closing  now,  that  a  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Government,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  a  system 
known  as  '^  Staats  Socialismus."  Its  principal  features  are  that  the 
''state"  itself  takes  hold  of  institutions,  until  now  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
nies and  individuals,  that  it  forces  those  concerned  to  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  institutions,  and  guarantees  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made. 

The  first  law  passed  Jnne  13,  1883,  relates  to  the  ^' Exankenkasse," 
fhnds  to  be  collected  and  used  for  aid  and  assistance  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness; the  other,  passed  just  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  law  relating  to  cases 
of  accident  called  "Unfall-Versicherungs-Gesetz.'' 

Referring  to  the  first  one,  Title  VII  of  ''  trade  regulations,"  article 
"aid  societies,''  reads : 

^^ Section  141a.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories,  if  six- 
teen years  of  age,  can  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  an  aid  society^ 
organized  by  order  of  the  local  authorities.  Those  are  exempt  from 
being  obliged  to  join  the  town  societies  who  can  prove  that  they  are 
members  of  another  incorporated  aid  society  aiming  at  the  same  end ; 
those  who  are  not  and  neglect  to  do  ho,  can  be  compelled  to  pay  all 
monies  due  from  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have  entered. 

'•Section  1416.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories  who 
pay  their  regular  assessments  to  an  aid  association  incorporated  under 
tlie  laws  of  the  land  cannot  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  the  town 
Pieties  above  mentioned.'' 

To  understand  fully  the  foregoing  sentences  it  must  be  known  that 
t^o  sets  of  "  Erankenkassen  "  are  in  existence,  which  may  be  called 
parallel  societies;  one  set  comprising  the  employes  of  one  factory 
(Fabrikkrankenkasseu),  the  other  (the  societies  of  a  town)  those  of  each 
^ild,  the  journeymen  societies,  and  the  incorporated  free  societies,  but 
*U  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  '<  Krankenkassen  "  will  go  into  operation 

with  the  Ist  of  December,  1884,  through  the  whole  German  Empire, 

iiiclading  all  persons  working  for  wages  or  for  a  salary  not  exceeding  a 

Attain  sum.    The  leading  idea  of  the  law  is  as  follows:  All  legislative 

ooeasares,  if  of  any  value  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 

classes,  mu«t  see  to  prevent  the  want  and  distress  caused  by  sickness 

and  its  consequence ;  inability  to  make  a  living  during  the  time.    If  no 

provision  has  been  made,  the  laborer  will  abstain  by  fault  of  the  neces- 

ttry  means  from  calling  a  physician  at  the  proper  time,  his  case  will 

grow  worse,  the  small  savings,  if  there  are  any,  soon  be  exhausted,  all 
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his  little  property  sold,  aDd,  ruined  flDancially,  he  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  poor-master  and  suffer  all  the  degrading  forms  and  consequences 
of  such  a  situation  ;  only  very  seldom,  the  laborer  recovers  again  from 
the  financial  ruin.  A  proi:ision,  proportionate  and  at  the  same  time 
generous  enough  to  fulfili^the  demands  stated  above,  and  able  to  pre- 
vent such  a  doleful  state  of  things,  can  only  be  had  by  insurance  of 
the  laboring  classes  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  with 
participation  of  the  employers ;  the  necessity  of  this  insurance  must 
result  in  the  enforcing  of  it,  wherever  it  is  needed  and  can  be  done.  Per- . 
sons  who  are  not  obliged  to  become  members  can  also  do  so  by  their 
own  free  will ;  those  who  are  obligied  to  do  so  are  allowed  to  enter  an- 
other society;  if,  for  instance,  they  don't  like  the  guild  society  they 
belong  to,  they  may  enter  an  incorporated  free  association,  provided  the 
one  preferred  pays  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  by  law;  also  they 
can  leave  one  and  join  another,  &c.;  but  they  must  be  members  of  one 
society.  The  contributions  by  the  workingman  are  2  per  cent,  of  his 
wages ;  the  employer  has  to  add  1  per  cent,  out  of  his  own  pocket;  for 
each  one  of  his  laborers  the  assistance  given  comprises  medical  treat- 
ment and  medicines  free  of  costs  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages 
for  thirteen  weeks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  inclosure  ^o.  16  (in  duplicate),  a  copy 
of  the  statutes  for  an  aid  society  of  one  factory  (Fabrikkrankenkassen). 
The  rules  marked  |  on  the  left  margin  are  obligatory,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed. The  law  passed  just  now,  known  as  "  Unfall-Versicherungs-C^e- 
setz,''  takes  care  of  the  workingman  in  case  of  accident,  and  when  the  first 
thirteen  weeks  have  elapsed  without  recovery.  Ft  does  not  compriw 
all  classes  of  employes,  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  learn ;  its  fnnds  are 
raised  by  assessment  of  the  employers  and  corporations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  law  is  far  better  than  the  one  lo 
operation  since  1871,  which  made  the  employer  responsible  in  case  of 
accident,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  latter  was  caused  by  neglect  on 
his  side.  Numbers  of  costly  lawsuits  were  the  results  of  the  law,  and 
the  workingman  often  could  not  get  his  rights,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  to  go  before  court.  Now  every  workingman  recovers  damages 
in  case  of  accident,  which,  if  not  large,  are  at  least  sufficient  to  protect 
him  from  want  without  being  obliged  to  prove  at  first  the  fanUaod 
negligence  of  the  employer.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  benefit  only 
begins  after  thirteen  weeks;  that  not  all  industrial  classes  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  law;  that  the  funds  are  raised  by  assessment, iind  that 
insurance  by  private  companies  is  made  impossible.  Future  only  will 
show  how  it  works;  certainly  the  end  aimed  at  is  a  noble  and  praise- 
worthy one.  The  time  when  this  law  will  go  into  operation  is  not  yet 
fixed,  as  the  mechanism  to  put  it  into  working  order  will  be  a  very  com- 
plicated one;  even  a  new  central  office,  to  l^  called  "  Reichsversiche- 
rungs- Amt"  (Central  Insurance  Office  of  the  Empire),  has  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Berlin. 

The  next  proposition  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  to 
be  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Diet  will  be  a  general  pension  and 
invalids  law  for  the  support  of  old  and  crippled  laborers. 

Also  in  other  ways  the  Government  does  everythingpossible  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes;  among  t^o 
measures  concerning  the  moral  interests  compulsory  education  ranks 
first ;  the  Government  holding  that  education  alone  can  bring  forth 
good,  intellectual,  and  moral  citizens;  among  those  applying  to  the 
physical  interests  I  only  mention  that  useful  inventions  and  such  ones 
which  promote^the  health  of  the  workingmen  are  published,  the  latter 
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often  after  having  been  boaght  at  high  prices  from  the  inventors  and 
imtentees.  So  not  long  ago  the  Government  paid  200,000  marks  for  a 
oew  invention,  preventing  the  terrible  disease,  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  the  emanations  of  phosphor  in  mannfactar- 
ing  lucifer  matches  and  ordered  its  introduction  in  the  match  factories. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Speaking  about  political  rights  of  the  workingmen  we  must  discrimi- 
nate between  those  rights  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  German  Empire 
and  those  granted  by  the  different  German  states  within  their  own 
boundaries. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  German  Empire  comprises  the  Bundes- 
rath,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  German  sovereigns,  and  the  Reich- 
stag, composed  of  delegates  of  the  people,  one  delegate  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants.    Every  German  male  adult,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  these  elections,  which  take  place  every  three  years ; 
the  vote  is  a  secret  one,  by  ballot.    Quite  different  are  the  laws  in  the 
different  German  states  regarding  their  own  legislature;  in  Prussia,  in 
which  this  consular  district  is  situated,  the  legislature  comprises  the 
Herrenhaus,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  privileged  classes  are 
seated,  and  the  Landtag,  the  representative  body  of  the  people.    But 
the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  of  the  Landtag  depends  on  a  certain  tax 
to  be  paid;  those  pacing  no  taxes  or  being  dependent  upon  public  char- 
ity are  not  entitled  to  vote;  besides,  the  vote  is  not  a  secreti  but  an  open 
one,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  candidate  preferred  to  the  inspector 
of  election.    It  is  self-evident  that  by  this  mode  the  workingman  whose 
existence  often  depends  upon  the  good  will  of  one  or  the  other  influen- 
tial person  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  even  if  he  is  entitled  to 
Tote.    More  complicated  yet  is  the  matter  in  the  so-called  communal 
elections  for  city  and  county  officers. 

The  same  ratio  of  taxes  must  be  paid  as  in  elections  for  Landtag 
to  become  a  voter ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  a 
certain  district  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  perhaps  a  small 
number  of  voters  able  to  pay  the  first  part  of  it  elect  as  many  represent- 
atives as  the  three  or  four  fold  number  of  persons  paying  the  second 
part,  &c.;  the  vote  is  also  an  open  one.    For  instance:  A  town  ought 
to  collect  for  the  fiscal  year  900,000  marks  of  taxes ;  the  voters  are  di- 
'videdin  three  classes,  each  class  paying  300,000  marks;  say  there  were 
6,000  voters  in  the  place,  of  which  60  would  compose  the  first  class,  be- 
ing assessed  together  for  300,000  marks,  1,600  would  pay  the  second 
300,000  marks,  and  the  rest,  of  4,460,  the  third  ones  ;  the  60  of  the  first 
^ilass  sent  as  many  representatives  into  the  *' Collegium  of  Stadtveror- 
ducten  ^  (common  council)  as  the  1,600  of  the  second  and  the  4,600  of  the 
third  class.    The  "Stadtverorducten"  here  in  Stettin,  62  in  number, 
^'Bceive  no  pay;   they  elect  the  "magistrate''  (executive  body),  com- 
posed of  eighteen  persons,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  who  draw  a 
Kood  salary  and  are  elected  for  a  number  of  years,  usually  being  elected 
*gain  when  the  time  is  over;  if  not  elected  again,  or  getting  old  in  the 
Service,  they  are  put  on  the  pension  list.    The  mayor  of  this  city  (Ober- 
^iirgermeister)  receives  a  salary  of  1:^,600  marks,  besides  residence,  and 
Selected  for  twelve  years.    The  magistrate  appoints  its  officers  in  case 
of  vacancy,  who  also  draw  salary  and  pension  and  are  appointed  for 
life.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  taken  in  these  elections  by  the 
Iftboring  classes  cannot  be  a  very  lively  one ;  the  poorer  ones  are  totally 
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exdaded  from  voting;  others  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  their  depend- 
ence, and  the  inflaence  exercised  at  all  a  very  limit^  one. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  different  fractions  in  the  Reichstag 
shows  best  what  inflaence  they  can  have  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
Oerman  Empire : 

Conservatives 76 

Centrnm 106 

National  liberals 45 

Liberals 100 

People's  party 9 

Poles 18 

Social  deinoorats 13 

Independents 87 

Vacant  seats 3 

Taxes  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  as  real-estate  tax,  trade  tax,  in- 
come tax,  and  class  tax,  and  they  are  levied  as  well  by  the  state  as  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  the  last  mentioned,  ^<  class  tax,"  a  kind 
of  income  tax  which  affects  the  workiugman.  It  begins  with  an  income 
of  420  marks,  and  is  divided  in  twelve  classes  ap  to  3,000  marks,  whea 
the  income  tax  proper  sets  in.  The  following  schedule  gives  the  re« 
spective  amounts : 


Tax. 


First  class 

Second  class . . 
Third  class... 
Fourth  class.. 
Fifth  class.... 

Sixth  class 

Seycnth  class 
Eighth  class. . 
Kiiith  class... 

Tenth  class 

Eleventh  class 
Twelfth  class. 


City.     Tot^i 


8 
12 
16 
24 

82 
40 

^ 

66 

64  ' 

»; 


li 

a 

a 

4» 
M 

n 

M 

N 
111 

171 


The  two  lowest  classes  will'  cease  with  April  1,  1886,  and  incomes 
below  $214  become  exempt  from  taxation,  so  the  majority  of  working- 
men  will  be  relieved.  By  a  separate  law  the  state  taxes  for  July,  Aq- 
gust,  and  September  are  also  remitted  since  a  few  years.  It  appears 
that  the  city  taxes  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  state  taxes,  the 
amount  here  in  Stettin  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  tax,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  tax,  125  per  cent,  of  the  class  and  income  tax,  paid 
to  the  state.  The  tendency  of  legislation  goes  to  lessen  the  burdens 
of  the  working  people ;  also  to  protect  labor  by  a  protective  tarift 
which  was  first  inaugurated  in  1879,  and  to  improve  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  working  classes  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
referring  thereto  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

There  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about 


CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 


A  number  of  causes  combine  to  swell  the  flood  of  emigration.  Among 
them  I  will  enumerate : 

1.  The  overpopulation  of  the  most  parts  of  Germany;  counting  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  per  square  mile,  as  against  only  fourteen 
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in  the  United  States ;  the  popalation  increased  from  41,228,000  in  1872 
to  45,620,000  in  1882,  which  makes  4,392,000  within  ten  years,  or  nearly 
halt  a  million  every  year,  notwithstanding  emigration. 

2.  In  other  parts  where  the  population  is  less  dense  large  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  the  people  living  either  as  tenants  or  laborers 
within  these  so-called  'Matifundia",  entirely  depending  upon  the  owners 
thereof,  withoat  any  prospect  for  a  change  for  the  better,  neither  to 
themselves  nor  to  their  children. 

3.  The  smallness  of  wages,  with  all  its  consequences,  as  described  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  10,  which  drives  them  to  *Hhe  last  ditch,"  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across,  with  the  common  device  ^'it  cannot  get  worse." 

4.  The  relatives  and  friends  living  already  in  ''America,"  scarcely  a 
family  among  the  lower  classes  here  is  without  such.  Each  of  the  former 
acts  involuntarily  as  an  emigration  agent;  news  from  America  is  waited 
for  with  eagerness.  If  a  letter  arrives  the  people  congregate  in  groups : 
the  letter  is  read  to  all  by  the  lucky  fellow  who  received  it;  the  dull 
faces  lighten  up,  the  eyes  glisten,  and  one  wish  only  is  common  to  all, 
"Oh!  that  we  could  go  to  America!" 

5.  The  money  advanced  by  their  American  friends,  either  in  cash  or 
in  form  of  passage  tickets.  Without  this  help  hundreds  and  thousands 
never  would  have  seen  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  "free  land";  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  more  would  leave  every  year  if  they  only  had  the 
means. 

6.  The  words  ''  ora  and  labora,"  once  comprising  the  substance  of  all 
their  rights,  is  not  believed  in  any  more  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
a  hundred  Stocker  and  Windthorst  cannot  restore  the  lost  faith  ;  the 
poor  fellows  begin  to  understand  that  they  also  have  some  claims 
besides,  and  some  more  rights  in  this  beautiful  world. 

7.  As  other  canses  might  be  mentioned,  among  many  the  game  law, 
the  law  against  the  socialists,  the  obligation  to  do  military  duty,  and 
some  more ;  but  all  these  are  of  minor  importance — the  main,  principal 
cause,  the  leading  idea,  is  to  better  their  condition,  to  get  independent, 
to  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  country,  with  equal  rights  to  all ;  a 
country  which  affords  the  opportunity  to  rise  higher  in  material,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  welfare,  and  the  wish  to  see  their  children  happy,  free, 
^nd  content  before  they  themselves  pass  away.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  are  laborers,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics  of  ever^^  sort 
*nd  ability.  The  other  classes  here  are  mostly  well  doing,  and  as  a  class 
<lo  not  emigrate;  a  few  dozens,  perhaps,  of  studied  and  professional  men 
^ho,  either  led  by  the  idea  of  finding  a  better  field  for  their  work,  or 
driven  by  the  desire  to  see  foreign  countries  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
^ge;  some  young  merchants  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  by  estab- 
^isbing  branch  houses,  agencies,  and  so  on,  to  import  European  goods, 
*^id  a  few  "  lost  existences,"  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  make  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  influenced  by  occupation,  friends, 

^nd  climate;  they  will  go  where  they  are  told  they  will  do  the  best;  and 

^  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given  up 

«oine,  friends,  and  "  fatherland,"  knowing  that  they  never  will  see  them 

^n,  find  their  wishes  fulfilled,  their  expectations  realized,  and  become 

Kood,  industrious,  honest,  and  true  citizens  of  our  great  Kepublic. 

Paet  II. — ^Fbmale  Labor. 

The  nnmber  of  women  and  children  employed  in  mechanical  and 
iDBoafacturing  pursuits  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  is  given  in  the 
Mowing  tables,  submitted  as  inclosures  Nos.  17  and  18,  their  uam^b^r 
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being  aboat  13  per  cent,  of  all  employed  therein.  In  EaBtem  and 
Western  Prussia  about  3,600  females  are  employed;  the  number  of 
juveniles  I  could  not  make  out.  Of  the  former  about  one-third  (1,200) 
are  busy  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  (700  in  Eastern,  500  in  Western 
Prussia) ;  a  considerable  number  also  are  engaged  in  sugar  factories, 
where  they  clean  and  trim  the  beet  roots,  and  also  by  rag  dealers  in 
assorting  rags.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  numbers  of  those  com- 
prised under  1  b  and  c,  but  an  increase  has  taken  place  of  late,  and  many 
females  occupy  at  present  positions  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  accountants, 
private  teachers  in  languages  and  music,  positions  formerly  only  occu- 
pied by  men ;  female  bankers,  lecturers,  public  speakers  don't  exist,  no 
Susan  Anthony  nor  Lucy  Stone  yet  having  been  born  in  Oermany ;  but 
on  the  other  side  no  male  washerwoman  competes  here  with  the  uude- 
nied  privilege  of  the  tender  sex  to  act  as  laundresses. 

Agriculture,  garden  and  farm  labor  is  common  to  all,  and  the  female 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  are  attending  the  fields  without  ex 
emption,  e  and  /.  Mining  and  other  pursuits  are  contained  in  tables  1*! 
and  18. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  differ  from  12  to  24  to  35  cents  per  diem;  the  latter  pri^^ 
is  an  exceptional  one;  as  a  rule  they  are  about  one  third  to  one-half  ^ 
those  paid  to  men.    (See,  also,  inclosures  1  and  2.) 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  but  are  differ' 
ent  in  different  industrial  pursuits,  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours' 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  at 
least  not  worse  as  in  other  countries  with  the  same  class.  In  all  larger 
factories  male  and  female  laborers  are  separated;  extra  rooms  for 
changing  their  clothes  are  provided  for;  they  live  mostly  with  their 
parents  or  relatives;  those  without  such,  rent  a  sleeping  place— in 
common  with  others — from  a  family  for  71.4  to  96  cents  per  month ;  they 
do  not  allow  immorality  among  themselves,  watch  one  another,  and  drire 
those  out  of  their  ranks  who  are  found  guilty  of  a  lewd  life.  After  a 
ten  to  twelve  hours  day's  work  the  shop  girl  wants  to  enjoy  herself;  a 
walk,  a  dance,  some  music  must  make  up  for  all  the  hard  work,  the 
troubles  and  privations  she  endured  without  lamentations  daring  the 
day. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  SAFETY    AND   IMPROVEMENT. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  and  safety,  as  also  the  pro- 
visions made  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  of  the  female  employes,  are 
all  the  same  as  for  males,  and  are  dwelt  on  in  detail  in  Part  I,  article  U* 

As  peculiar  to  their  sex  may  be  remarked,  that  pregnancy  and  child- 
bed are  not  looked  at  as  sickness,  but  that  a  benefit  is  paid  by  the  aid 
societies  in  such  cases. 

During  the  work  hours  the  female  laborers  are  particularly  looked 
after;  some  occupations  are  not  allowed  to  them,  and  none  at  all  at 
night-time. 
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WAGES  AND    FOOD  PRICES. 

J 

Wages  paid  and  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  have  neitherincreased  nor 
changed  materially,  otherwise  during  the  past  five  years.  The  effect  of 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  has  been  in  many  instances 
a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter,  as  particularly  in  the  manufact- 
aring  of  cigars,  but  no  effect  is  perceptible  yet  on  the  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  answer  the  last  and,  for  the  future  of 
the  land,  the  most  important  question  with  the  care  and  exactness  that 
it  requires.     It  may  be  assumed  a  priori  that  ten  to  twelve  hours 
work  of  the  mother  and  of  the  other  adult  females  of  a  family  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  field,  will  neither  prove  very 
pleasant  for  the  family  circles  nor  very  beneficial  for  the  education  of 
tbe  children,  but  how  and  what  the  effects  are,  especially  as  concerns 
the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  say,  from  want  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge.   That  the  state  of  education  of  women  employed  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one, if  comparing  those  employed  as  teachers,  accountants,  book- 
Iceepers,  &c.,  with  those  working  in  the  fields  or  as  scavengers  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  is  self-evident ;  the  former  having  at  least  an  edu- 
cation as  good  as  a  graduate  of  our  high  schools;  the  latter,  perhaps, 
like  those  that  have  passed  the  primary  grades. 

JXTYENILE  LABORERS. 

Beferring  to  juvenile  laborers,  all  that  is  known  to  me  has  already 
been  told  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  in  the  inclosures  accompanying 
it ;  wages  paid,  numbers  employed,  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
them,  &c.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  an  increase  of  juvenile  laborers 
in  the  Province  of  Pomerania  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year,  as 
proven  by  the  comparative  table,  inclosure  No.  19,  caused  by  the  com- 
mendable fact  that  a  number  of  larger  machine  shops,  as  also  the 
luilroad  repair-shops  under  control  of  the  Government,  have  taken 
greater  numbers  of  apprentices,  and  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  class  of  laborers  as  before,  because  a  scarcity  of  young  skilled 
xnechanics  became  apparent. 

V^OMAJ^'S  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  about  female  labor  without  saying  a  few 
^ords  aboat  ^^  the  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes." 

It  is  perfectly  true  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  liuggles,  late  consul  at  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  at  Barcelona,  says  about  the  German  peasant 
^oman  in  his  book  '< Germany  seen  without  Spectacles": 

^*She  prepares  the  field  for  planting ;  she  drives  the  oxen  and  holds 
the  plow,  and  not  unt^equeutly  she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  before 
the  plow.  She  sows  the  seed  and  tills  the  soil,  she  shovels,  she  hoes, 
Dhe  reaps,  she  gathers  the  harvest,  she  thrashes  the  grain  and  carries 
it  to  the  mill,  she  markets  the  products  of  her  small  strip  of  land,  to 
buy  bread  for  her  children  and  beer  for  her  lord  and  master.  She  does 
tbe  work  and  the  drudgery  in  the  factories,  she  is  the  scavanger  for 
cleaning  the  streets  and  for  gathering  ofial  in  the  cities  and  highways 
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L  and  manhood ;  but  despairing  to  ever  better  the  condi- 
)S  in,  he  gives  up  everything  to  find  a  new  home,  a  brighter 
imself  and  his  beloved  children  in  a  far  away  land,  that  land 
hope  of  all  the  unfortunate,  of  all  the  oppressed  and  down- 
he  world.    May  his  hope  forever  remain. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 

Wages  paid  the  general  tradee  in  Stettin. 
[Per  week  of  80  hoars.  J 


Ooonpations. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

per  week. 
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Lowest. 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

$3  57 

$6  00 

$4  28 

1  78 

2  50 

2  14 

7  14 

10  71 

8  02 

1  78 

8  02 

2  86 

7  M 

10  71 

8  02 

8  67 

6  43 

600 

4  28 

7  14 

6  71 

4  28 

6  43 

5  36 

1  78 

3  02 

2  86 

4  28 

7  14 

6  71 

1  78 

3  02 

2  86 

600 

6  43 

5  71 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 

05 

1  00 

1  43 

5  71 

7  14 

643 

3  83 

4  76 

4  05 

833  00 

052  00 
23  80 

17  86 

.>........ 

21  42 

'   17  85 

10  04 
17  85 

14  28 

71 

1  67 

i  io 

8  67 

5  05 

4  76 

3  57 

6  00 

4  28 

05 

3  81 

2  38 

§48 

(83 

665 

3  67 

600 

4  28 

3  33 

4  28 

3  81 

2  86 

3  81 

3  83 

83 

1  67 

1  31 

286 

5  71 

4  28 

2  86 

6  71 

4  28 

4  28 

6  05 

5  12 

3  57 

4  28 

3  02 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

4  28 

7  14 

6  71 

4  28 

6  71 

'      6  24 

2  86 

0  52 

6  10 

2  38 

4  76 

3  57 

428 

5  71 

6  00 

5  00 

6  43 

6  71 

2  38 

4  76 

3  57 

4  28 

5  71 

600 

2  86 

4  76 

3  81 

2  86 

5  71 

4  28 

TI4  28 

117  14 

115  71 

2  86 

5  71 

4  28 

4  28 

6  71 

500 

285  60 

571  20 

428  40 

3  57 

4  28 

3  02 

2  38 

4  76 

3  57 

iclading  board  and  lodging. 

iclnde  Doard  and  lodging  and  perquisites  in  form  of  bones,  bristles,  &c. 

triking  at  present. 

xtra  honrs,  12  cents  per  hour. 

ne  single  man  in  existence. 

Br  ton,  Oi  to  14|  cents. 
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FAOTORIBS  AND  MILLS. 
fFagM  paid  per  week  of  sixty  kour$  in  facUniee  or  mills  in  StetUn, 


Ooonpations. 


Kale  hands  in  Chamotte  fiMSton 

ICale  hands  in  PorUand  cement  worka. 

ICechanica 

Hal€>  hands  in  soap  works 

Female  hands  in  soap  works 

Hale  hands  in  cigar  factory 

Female  hands  in  cigar  factory 

Piece-workers,  per  1,000  cigars 

Sohindler  Sl  Meritzell's  Soap  Worka : 

Youthst 

Men: 

Sugar  refinery : 

Hale  hands 

Female  hands 

Chemical  works 

Paper-mills 

Bteam-miUs 

Sugar  factories 

OirmiUs  

Distilleries 

Oil  refinery 


Lowest 


IS.  832 


4.28 
*.428 


2.856 
1.071 
1.800 

L25 
2.856 


Highest. 


$&06 


4.76 
*.685 


8.57 

1.428 

3.67 

2.50 
8.57 


8L57 
4.58 


8.431^, 
Li 

8.: 


*  Per  day.       t8.6  cents  extra  per  hour  for  overwork.       16  cents  extra  per  hoar  for  orerwork. 

MACHINE-SHOPS. 
Average  wages  per  week  qf  sixly  hours  in  machine-shop  of  the  FuikP,^  *9hip-huilding 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths  — 
Locksmiths 

Apprentices 
Turners    

Apprentices 
Coppersmiths  .. 

Apprentices 
Transport-men  . 

Saddlers 

Cabinet-makers . 

Yamishers 

Joiners 

Apprentices 

Drillers 

Brass-founders  . 

Apprentices 
Holders 

Apprentices 


Wages. 

$4  10 

4  25 

1  94 

4  78 

1  80 

5  47 

1  13 

2  88 

8  22 

4  12 

8  40 

4  12 

1  00 

3  48 

8  26 

1  56 

502 

2  03 

OocupatioiM. 


Foundry  men H^ 

Hetal  refiners '      4^ 

Fitters 

Apprentices 

Grinders 

Carpenters 

Hasons 

Helpers 

Hammersmiths 

Hessengers i     SM 

Teamfiters 4J 

Watchmen IJJ 

Boiler-makers j     '* 

Laborers i     •W 

DriUers »• 

^  Boys I     12 

Gas-factory  men >" 


GLASS  WORKERS. 


Glass- workers  in  Pomerania  (Stettin)  receive  for  twelve  hoars'  work 
95.2  cents  to  $1.07,  and  twenty  days  a  month  employment  Snlphario- 
acid  glass  bottles,  3.5  cents  each ;  26  wine  bottles,  9.5  cents. 


MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mistee  in  PMwrtiift 

(Stettin). 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Higheet 

ATMfa 

Blacksmiths 

iSL57 
2.656 

2.142 

H28I 
6.87 
2.142 

flM 

Turners  in  iron 

IM 

Workmen 

IMI 
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SHIP-YARDS. 

■ 

aid  per  week  of  nxty  houre  in  ahip-yarda — diBtinguieking  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 

building — in  Stettin. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$3,713 
3.951 
3.046 
3.641 
2.856 
3.57 
2.856 
4.284 
3.57 
2.428 

$4,332 
4.H08 
8.689 
4.808 
3.856 
4.284 
3.142 
6.831 
4.57 
8. 142 

$4,022 

ra.... 

4.879 

8.868 

aftksra 

4.22S 

3.356 

3.927 

neti 

2.999 

lUhs 

6.57 

tder 

•4.07 

2.786 

Wages  paid  in  the  Vulcan  ship-yard  (iron). 


Occupations. 


itbs 

leDtera 

n 

in  saw-mill 

Lers 


Average. 


$4,046 
4.024 
4.553 
3.101 
4.212 
2.677 
3.UI 
3.865 
8.358 


Oconpations. 


Plate-fitters 

Machine  smiths 

Riveters 

Calkers 

Turners  and  drillers 

Laborers 

Boys 

Watchmen 


Averaga.  * 


$3,972 
8.905 
8.708 
8.434 
8.451 
2.925 
1.925 
3.57 


seamen's  wages. 

aid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — disiingnishing  between  ocean,  ooasi^ 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Stettin. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

essel: 

$14  28 
7  14 

$28  56 
14  28 

$21  42 

iSn     ...       ......   TTx.rT-TT,..-,.»-.r 

11  42 

1                                 *•■•       ••••••»*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••• 

26  18 

an* 

10  00 

>amer: 

17  85 

18  09 

21  42 
16  66 

19  63 

r     ........................•.............•.••..•......•.••••••• 

14  87 

ling  craft: 

r                   ....«.....••••....•.••.•-••••••««••••••«-«•-••••••••-• 

8  67 

14  28 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 

9  52 

16  66 
14  28 

21  42 
14  28 

9  04 

sailing  vessel: 

15  47 

r           -       ............... .......................... ...^ •.•....• 

13  56 

Steam  vessel: 

19  68 

r.  .- 

13  56 

s  belonsdng  to  steamers  receive  4^  cents  extra  wages  per  hour  if  their  services  are  required 

en  honrA  a  dsv ;  mates  receive  nottxing  extra. 

;hirds  of  the  freight,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  his  men. 

92  A— LAB 33 
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STORE   AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  in  aloreBf  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Stettin. 


pooapations. 


Junior  shopman* per  annum.. 

Shopman* do 

Apprenticet do — 

Junior  clerkt do  — 

Clerkt  do.... 

Bookkeeper : 

In  retail  bnsineaa do — 

Confidential do — 

Corresponding do.... 

Charterer do — 

Sbopwoman : 

Seller do  — 

Cashier do... 

Bookkeejier do 

Office  messenger per  week.. 

Workman do — 


$57  12 
1U7  10 
14  28 
178  50 
214  20 

357  00 
052  00 
714  00 
571  20 

85  88 

42  84 

67  12 

392 

2  85 


$71  40 
142  80 
28  66 
207  60 
428  40 

671  00 
1.  428  OU 

052  00 
1,428  00 

128  52 
71  40 

107  10 
4  76 
4  28 


ATeragft. 


$64  26 

130  90 

21  96 

238  OO 

321  3» 

460  0» 

1.190  00 

883  0» 


107  1(» 

67  12 

85  68 

4  28 

3  67 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


f  Without  board  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  in  Stettin. 


Oconpations. 


Cook,  female* per  year.. 

iFarm  seryant,  female* do — 

Xitcben  maid* do  ... 

Housemaid* do — 

li'ursemaid* do — 

Housekeeper* do 

Waitei** per  month.. 

Laundresst per  day.. 

Cook,  malet » per  month.. 

Parm  laborer* per  annum.. 

Coachman^ per  mouth . . 

Footman* do  .. 


Lowest 

$2&56 

17.14 

17.14 

17.14 

14.28 

35.70 

3.67 

.857 

17.85 

35.70 

14.28 

5.71 

Highest. 


$57.12 
21.42 
25.70 
35.70 
21.42 
71.40 

7.14 

.476 

24.99 

42.84 

21.42 

8.57 


ATeragSb 


$42  84 
19  28 
2143 
26a 
17  86 
53  55 
5» 


21 

80 

17 

7 


*  With  boaid  and  lodging. 


t  With  board. 


]  Without  board  and  lodging. 


Wages  paid  other  female  occupations  per  week  of  sixty  hours  at  Stettin. 


Occupations. 


Pasteboard  factory per  week.. 

Cartridge  factory* do  — 

Dairies  (females),  including  Sundays .' do — 

ITurses  (twelve  hours  per  day) ,  without  board per  month . . 


Lowest. 


$0,714 
L713 


Highest 


$2,142 
2.213 


Aversifii. 


LN3 
l.ff 


-  *  For  some  there  is  six  weeks*,  and  for  others  there  is  three  months*  emploj'ment  during  the  yesr;  ia 
all.  880  women  are  employed. 

Dressmaker,  when  in  house  of  customer,  for  ten  hours*  work,  59.5  to  71.4  c-ent*,  including  board;  fiv 
making  a  dress  at  home,  according  to  material,  $3.10  to  $4.76;  buttons,  silks,  linings,  &o.,  are  tote 
Aiminhed  by  the  customer. 

Female  teachers  private  lessons,  languages  47.6  cents  per  hour;  singing,  7L4  cents  perrafrwr 
our. 
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AGRICTJLTURAIi  WAGES. 

Wag€9  paid  per  da§  io  agricultural  Jailers  in  the  district  of  Stettin,  without  hoard  and 

lodging. 


Ooonpatlons. 


females 


Ayerftge. 


$1  67 
1  42 


CORPORATION  BMPLOY]6s. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  io  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stettin, 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TUB  CITY. 

Magistrate. — First  mayor,  $3,213.  Second  mayor,  salary,  $1,904;  for  administration 
of  savinfTB  bank,  |1Q7.10;  total,  |2,011.10.  City  attorney  and  alderman,  $1,499.40; 
■aperintendent  of  fiie  department  and  alderman,  $1,570.80;  city  treasurer  and  alder- 
man, $1,428;  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  $2,142  ;  aldermen,  $1,285.20 ;  school 
inspectors,  $l,42H. 

Salaried  officers  appointed  hy  the  magistrate. — ^Two  city  architects,  each  $1,142.40 ; 
eity  engineer,  $856.80;  city  anditor,  $928.20;  city  clerk,  $928.20;  commissioner  of 
pablic  buildings,  $856.^0 ;  city  secretary,  $856.80 ;  city  register,  $714 ;  city  hofmeister 
and  secretary,  $749.70;  four  bookkeepers,  1  at  $642.60,  2  at  $o53.35==$l,  106.70;  ]  at 
|nl7.65 ;  total,  ^,266.95.    Three  secretaries,  2  at  $606.90=$1,213.80 ;  1  at  $517.65 ;  total, 
11,731.45.    Seven  assistants,  with  $553.35  to  $357  each,  total,  $2,998.80.    A  number  of 
mesnengers,  Janitors,  firemen,  «&c.,  from  $3:S:}.20  to  $221.34.     Extras  and  remunera- 
tion allowed  n  aking  a  grand  total  of  $21,012.18. 

Employ^  in  the  city  gas  and  water  works,  from  $476  to  $1,428.  Workingmeu, 
47.6  to  59.5  cents.  Policemen,  $15.75  to  $16.66  to  commence  with,  rising  to  $35.70  per 
month,  nniform  provided  for. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Snpehntendent,  $785.40;  chief  of  department,  $571.20;  first-class  fireman,  $265.60 
to  1^.74;  second-class  fireman,  $214.20  to  $257.04;  hose  cart  man,  18  cents  a  night, 
^ides  relief  and  regular  pensions  to  members'  widows  and  children. 

8CUOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

^iadt  gymnasium. — Director,  $410.55  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Twenty- 
^xteachers,  from  $1,642.20  to  $333.20  ;  average,  $761.81.  Special  salaries  for  singing, 
^**ing,  &,c.,  according  to  hours  given:  Dravxiug,  $514.08;  Kinging,  $214.20;  gym- 
^Astics,  $285.60 ;  average,  $337.96.    Two  janitors,  from  $202.62  to  $96.24 ;  average, 

^l  gifmnasium  (a  school  in  which  languages,  as  well  as  arts  and  sciences,  are 
Jjoght). — Director,  $328.44  (in  gold)  more  than  the  next  highest  salarv.  Twenty- 
ww  teachers,  from  $1,560.09  to  $333.20  ;  average,  $631.31.    Janitor,  $22(^.43. 

^perior  girls'  school.  -Director,  $574.77  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight 
teachers  from  $1,560.09  to  $440.30 ;  average,  $867.05.  Six  femsle  teachers  from  $487.90 
H^&.20 ;  average,  $:i82.78.  Gymnastics, $214.20 ;  drawing,  $157.08 ;  janitor,  $164.78, 
titrated  girW  school. — Rector,  $:^^3.43  more  thaa.the  next  highest  salary.  Six 
teachers  from  $999.60  to  $428.40 ;  average,  $591.62.  Two  female  teachers  from'$285.60 
^$257.04  ;  averaige,  $271.32.  Lessons  in  needle- work,  $257.04  ;  gymnastics,  $124.95; 
^wing,  $238  ;  janitor,  $146.37. 

GirW  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight  teachers 
i^m  $714  to  $476;  average,  $544.42.  Two  female  teachers,  $285.60  each;  two  female 
teachers  for  needle-work,  $228.48;  gymnastics,  $71.40;  janitor,  $116.48. 

Boytf  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Fifteen  teach- 
•n  from  $714  to  $249.90;  average.  $410.15.  Gymnastics,  $53.55 ;  janitor,  $184.06, 
Iverage  salary  of  all  teachers,  $6SS.39.  Average  salary  of  all  female  teachers,  $313.23, 
tzcept  specials— needle- work  average,  $242.76. 
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PBINTBBS*  WAGES. 

Statement  alunoing  the  wagea  paid  per  week  ofai^iu  hours  to  printers  (oompoHtars,  preeememf 

proof-readerSf  ^c.  J  in  Stettin. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest 

HighcBt. 

Ayeiac** 

TTD6-Bett6n 

$3  81 

4tt5 

6  43 

71 

286 

$7  14 

7  14 

6  66 

»5 

428 

$5  47 
5  59 

PreMiDAii - - 

Proof-readers 

6  56 

Apprentice.... 

81 

liftborer 

3  57 

AYEBAGE  WAGES  IN  POMEBANIAN  CITIES. 
Average  wages  paid  to  workingmen  in  the  following  cities  of  Pomerania,  per  diem. 


Name  of  city. 


City  of  Stettin 

Alt  Damm 

G«rts  on  the  Oder 

Orabow  on  the  Oder 

Penoun  

PoelitK 

Greif enhagen 

Balin 

Fiddicliow 

Pyrita 

Stafford  in  Prasnia 

Frelenwalde  in  Pmeaia 

Noerenberg 

Jacobahagen 

Zachau  

Nangard 

Daber 

Kaeaow 

GoUnow 

Begenwalde 

Cabea 

Plathe 

Wan  gerin 

Greilenberg  in  Pmssia 

Treptlow  on  the  Kega 

Cammin 

Swinemiinde \ 

Usedom ; 

WoUin 

Ueokennfinde 

Paaewallc 

Neawarp 

Anclam 

Demmin 

Jarmen 

Treptlow  on  theToUense 


Knmber 

of  inhab 

itantB. 


91^756 
4,987 
5.18i 

18, 672 
2,060 
4,146 
6, 906 
8,146 
2,931 
8,123 

21, 828 
2,384 
2,956 
1,946 
1,609 
4,049 
2,271 
2,815 
9.000 
6,442 
5,012 
2,225 
2,709 
5,860 
7,052 
6,856 
8,478 
1,810 
6,606 
5,516 
9,469 
2,280 

13,000 

10, 607 
1,642 
4,165 


Laborers  over  six* 
teen  years  of  age. 


Laborers  under  six- 
teen years  of  age. 


Ualea. 


CenU. 
47.60 
41.65 
41.66 
47.60 
35.70 
29.75 
28.56 
23.80 
23.80 
30.94 
85.70 
85.70 
2a  80 
23.80 
35.70 
35.70 
23.80 
29.75 
36.70 
36.70 
23.801 
29.75 
32.18 
35.70 
29.75 
35.70 
29.76 
35.70 
29.76 
36.70 
23.80 
86.70 
42.84 
36.70 
29.75 
85.70' 


Females. 


Genu. 
23.80 
21.42 
29.76 
21.42 
23.80 
17.85 
19.04 
11.90 
14.28 
14.28 
19.04 
23.80 
9.62 
14.28 
17.86 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 
17.85 
23.80 
14.28 
1&66 
21.42 
28.80 
14.28 
23.80 
19.04 
23.80 
17.86 
23.80 
23.80 
29.75 
23.80 
23.80 
17.85 
£3.80 


Hales. 


(knU. 

23.80 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 
17.85 
17.85 
11.90 
1J.90 

9.52 
11.90 
11.90 
11.90 

9.52 

9.52 

7.14 
11.90 

9.52 
11.90 
17.86 
11.90 
U.90 

9.53 
14.28 
17.85 

9i52 
14.28 
19.04 
17.85 

9i52 
21.42 
14.28 
29.75 
23.80 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 


Oenis, 

14.28 

13.08 

14.28 

21.42 

17.85 

1L90 

9i5l 

9.51 

ftSI 

11.90 

&ts 

4.7& 
9l£% 
5.9^ 

a&» 

7.U 
&(« 

IL^ 
II^M 
11.99 
7.14 
14.8 
11.11 

an. 

ILN 

aa 

I7.tf 

LSI 
2L41 

198 

lia 

IT.S 

an 
ati 


NOTX.— At  amf  eting  of  the  authorities  of  the  district,  held  May  5,  1884,  the  wages  have  been  tid 
for  Stettin  (city) :  Men,  47.6cents;  women,  23.8cents;  boys,  23.8cents ;  girls,  14.28  cents.  FortUotktf 
places  in  the  district  of  Stettin :  Men,  23.8 ;  women,  16  66;  boys,  11.9 ;  girls,  9.52.  Ten  workiag-hoais 
the  day,  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  6  p.  m. 
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LIVING  EXPENSES  IN  STETTIN. 

Siaiemeni  of  earnings  and  living  expenses  of  fourteen  individual  employ^  in  different  occu- 
pations. 


Oocopatioiis. 


In  ccmrat  foctory 

In  machine-shop 

In  cb«'micnl  factory 

In  paper-mill 

In  flour-mill  (by  steam) 
In  oil  factory 

In  soap  factory 

In  railroad  fiervice 

Cabinrt-raaker 

Locksmith 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

S»TTT 

Fldd-laborer 


Kamber  of  the  members  of 
families. 


a 


a 

o 


OSlM 

o 
a  p 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


3 

4 


2 

4 


a 
®a 
o 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Income. 


o 


5 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 


6 
2 

4 
2 


6 
3 


"S* 

H 

aa 

«  s 

S 

• 

^ 

-^  t* 

1 

Chi 
othe 

$128  52 

$42  84 

185  64 
190  40 

71  40 

167  79 

$17  85 

28  56' 

220  15 

185  64 

35  70 

173  74 

23  80 

(28  56^ 
)  21  42$ 

157  08 

21  42 

6188 

160  65 

65  45 

142  80 
130  90 

.•••••^* 

28  56 

«  •  •  •  •  •  • 

136  85 

47  60 

(19  04^ 
{28  56$ 

154  70 

17  85 

9  52 

78  54 

21  42 

23  80 

$171  36 
185  64 
261  80 
214  20 

220  15 

221  84 

247  S2 

18168 
226  10 
142  80 
159  46 

232  05 

182  07 
128  76 


Ooonpatioiia. 


}a  cement  factory 

«  machine-shop '.  . 

}B chemical  factory  ... 

|»P«p«.mill 

{»  nouMnill  (by  steam) 

{»  oil  factory 

Uaoapfartorv 

}J»  nilnMid  MerVice 

Ubioet  maker 

Jfckimith 

2?*iaaker 

Jailor 

2,«VTT 

'^WlaborcT 


Expense  by  percentages. 


.s 

o 

o 


17 

8 
13 
22 
15 
34 
12 

9 
10 
10 

7 

16 
13 

7 


14 
12 
10 


7 

6 

8 

12 

14 

16 

14 

13 

16 

5 


•a 

1 

• 

S 

s 

0 

i 

i 

M 

J 

d 

o 

s 

•o 

^ 

H 

CO 

H 

tt 

8 
2 
3 

li 

! 

1 

1 

4 

8i 

2| 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

H 

1| 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

2 

12 

2 

8 

1 

2 

9 

3 

■••••■ 

1 

u 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

11 

i 

1 

8 

1 

11 
4 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 

I 

8 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  STETTIN. 


Articles. 


^lieat  flour per  pound. 

^ye  flour do... 

Fore  quarter do... 

w    Hind  quarter do... 

I'^oreqaarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 


$0. 02;6 
0.024 

0.119 
0.143 

0.095 
0.119 


Articles. 


Mutton  : 

Fore  quarter per  pound . 

Hind  quarter do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do.., 

Salted do... 

Ham do... 

Sausage do... 


Price. 


$0,119 
0.143 

0.119  to  0.155 

0.143  to  0.190 

0.214 

0.238 
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FoodpHces  in  Stettin — Continued. 


Articles. 


Bacon perponnd. 

Lwd do... 

Butter do... 

Chee«e do... 

Codfish do... 

Kloe do  .. 

Oatmeal do... 

Pearl  barley do... 

Beans do... 

Lentils do... 

Peas do... 

Potatoes per  50  kilojnvms. 

Salt .• per  pound. 

Milk per  liter. 

Sauerkraut perponnd. 

Poppy-oil do... 

Sweet  oil do... 

Petrole  um do... 

Yinfsar per  liter. 

Alcohol do... 

Whisky do... 

Tobacco per  pound. 

Coffee: 

Rio do... 

Java do... 

Chicory do... 

Sugar: 

Refined do... 

Common .VIo... 

Sirup do... 

5l?K», per  egg. 

Candles : 

Stearine perponnd. 

Tallow do... 

Soap.common do  .. 

Coals per  owt. 


Price. 

$0,190 

•     0.190 

0.285 

0.119 

0. 095 

0.060 

0.024 

0.048 

0.048 

0  036 

0.  036 

0. 476 

0.024 

0.036 

0.024 

0.190 

0.285 

0.033 

0.048 

0.143 

0.060 

0.238 

0.190 

0. 262 

0.043 

0.095 

0.083 

0.060 

0.012 

0.167 

0.190 

0.060 

0.238 

Articles. 


Hard  wood per  4  test  meter. . 

Softwood do.... 

Bread, rye  perponnd.. 

Shirting: 

Kot  bleached per  meter.. 

Bleached do 

SheetlDg: 

Not  bleached,  65  to  7b  centi- 
meters wide per  meter. . 

Bleached,  75  to  82  centimeters 

wlUe per  meter. . 

Bleached,  160  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Flannel,  about  70 centimeters  wide, 

pf  r  meter 

Calico  per  meter. . 

Ticking,  67  to  76  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Woolen   cloth  for  mechanics,  120 

centimeters  wide per  meter. . 

Booths  for  mechanics 

B(»ots,  for  mechanics,  horse  leather. 

Shoes,  foi  mechanics 

Rent  for  2  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Rent  for  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Rent  for  4  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

mouth 

Board  and  lodging  for  single  men, 

per  week 

Board  and  lodging  for  single  women, 

perweek 

Soup    kitchen  for  the  iKX>r,    per 
meal 


Price. 


$&00t 
4.00t 

a024 

0.084  to  0.144 
0.096  to  Ol  144 


0.096toai44 

0.108  to  0.144 

0.264  too.  SIS 

0.108  to  0.144 
0. 084  to  0.  lU 

0.120  to  0.180 

0.950  to  1.196 
1.600  to  1.906 
2.  020  to  2. 386 
0. 890  to  L  196 

1.900  to  2. 856 

3. 570  to  4. 701 

4. 760  to  5.966 

1.900  to  2. 88* 

1.436 

aoM 


INDUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  POMERANIA. 
Table  ehawing  induetriee  and  number  of  persons  occupied  icithin  the  province  of  Pomerania. 


Occupations. 


Mining,  smelting  and  salt. 

Stones  and  earth 

Metals 

Machines,    tools,    instru- 
ments, &o 

Chemicals 

Heating  and  lighting 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  leather 

Wood  and  carving 

Pood  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Polygraphical 

Other  branches 


Totals. 


Establishments. 


i 

m 


I- 

o 

a 

a 

e 

i  -B 


3 
87 
69 

84' 
14 
32 
28 
II 
185 
5C9 


12 
5 


1,089 


7 

602 

7 


12 

16 

10 

130 

619 


62 
4 


1,474 


I 

s 
S 

i 


2 
263 
8 


4 
55 
29 
17 
12 


e 
H 


12 

952 

74 


18     107 


18 
99 
73 
88 
327 


266,1, 454 


4 

9 
13 


4 
83 
22 


Laborers. 


Over  16 

years  of 

age. 


9r 

i 

% 

a 

£ 

127 
6,953 
1,061 

6,825 

1,254 

1,165 

457 

674 

2,288 

7, 173 

17 

688 

128 


700  8, 263  28, 810^2, 162|918|247 


,278  29^  7852, 4tt 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[Translated  from  the  German. J 

TiTLS  Vn. — Workingmen  (journeymeny  helperSy  apprentioeSf  workmen  in  fadoriea). 

I.  General  relations. 

Skc.  105.  The  regulation  of  the  relations  between  masters  and  their  employi^s  is 
teft  to  tbemselveSf  within  tlie  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  masters  cannot  compel  their  workmen  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.     Such 
work  which  cannot  be  postponed,  or  does  not  allow  an  intermission  without  loss,  is 
not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  regulation. 
The  holidays  are  designated  by  the  Government. 

Sec.  106.  Masters  who  have  lost  their  civil  rights  are  not  allowed,  as  long  as  these 
rights  are  withheld  from  them,  to  instruct  persons  under  eighteen  years. 

The  police  authorities  can  enforce  the  dismission  of  such  persons,  if  employed  con- 
trary to  the  above  regulation. 

Sec.  107.  Persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed  as  working- 
men,  if  they  have  a  book  of  employment  (Arbeitsbuoh),  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  When  such  workingmen  are  engaged,  the  master  has  to  ask  for  the  book, 
keep  the  same  in  security  and  show  it,  if  asked  for  by  legal  authorities,  and  return 
it  to  the  employ^  at  his  dismissal.  These  regulations  do  not  ajiply  to  children,  who 
are  bound  to  visit  the  public  schools.  ' 

Sec.  110.  The  book  of  employment  must  contain  the  name  of  the  workingman,  the 
town  or  village  where  and  the  year  and  day  when  he  was  bom,  as  also  his  signature. 
These  books  have  to  show  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  books  of  employment  issued  by  them.  The  arrangement  of 
•aid  books  will  be  ordered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

8ec.  111.  When  the  workingman  enters  the  master's  service,  the  latter  shall  record 
in  the  book  the  date  of  beginning,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  given  him,  also  at  the  dis- 
Qiissal  the  date  of  leaving ;  and  if  the  work  was  changed  during  the  time,  the  kind  of 
work  last  employed  at  is  to  be  recorded. 

Skc.  112.  If  the  master  should  not  return  the  book  as  prescribed  by  law,  or  should 
oeglect  to  enter  the  items  above  mentioned,  or  should  have  inscribed  improper  re- 
marks, the  workman  can  'sue  him  for  damages  within  four  weeks. 

8kc.  113.  The  workman  can  at  his  dismissal  demand  a  certificate  stating  the  length 
«f  time  he  worked,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  was  employed  at. 

Sec.  115.  The  masters  are  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  in  cash  money.  They  cannot 
P^j  the  wages  in  goods. 

Exceptions  to  this  regulation  are,  provisions,  fuel,  &;c.,  provided  they  are  not 
charged  higher  than  the  marked  price;  also,  the  laborers  can  be  charged  with  rent, 
^ood,  medicine,  medical  advice,  as  also  with  tools  and  materials  used  by  them,  and 
^he  same  deducted  from  their  wages. 

II.  Relation  of  journeymen  and  helpers. 

Sec.  120.  Masters  employing  laborers  under  eighteen  years  are  obliged  to  take  par- 
ocular  care  of  their  health  and  morality. 

They  have  to  grant  said  laborers  upon  their  demand  the  time  to  visit  a  public 
?Qbool  for  further  education ;  if  necessary,  the  authorities  shall  fix  the  time  to  be  spent 
**iii 

The  masters  are  finally  obliged  to  make  all  arrangements  needed  for  the  safety  of 
^^eand  preserving  of  health  which  their  respective  trades  may  require. 

Sec.  121.  Journeymen  and  helpers  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  order  of  their 
Masters  regarding  the  work  they  are  employed  at  and  the  rules  of  the  house ;  they 
^^  Dot  obliged  to  do  household  work. 

Skc.  122.  A  Journeyman  or  helper  can  be  dismissed  from  work,  or  quit  the  same,  if 
'Notice  is  given  by  either  side  Iburteen  days  before. 

Skc.  123.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law.  Journeymen  and  helpers  can  be 
vianiissed  without  foregoing  notice,  and  at  once. 

Sec.  124.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  Journeymen  and  helpers  can  leaye 
^ork  without  notifying  the  masters  before. 

Ssc.  125.  A  master  who  persuades  a  Journeyman  or  helper  to  leave  his  work  before 
l^roperly  finishing  it,  can  be  held  responsible  by  the  former  master  for  damages. 

In  the  same  way  a  master  may  be  held  n-sponsible  if  he  engages  or  holds  a  Jour* 
tteyman  or  helper  whom  he  knows  to  be  obliged  to  work  for  another  master. 
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III.  Relations  of  apprentices. 

Sec.  12().  The  luaster  is  obliged  to  show  and  teach  the  apprentice  the  differpnt 
branches  of  his  trade  in  such  rotation  as  Ih  most  practical  for  learning  it.  He  himself 
ninst  teach  and  show  the  apprentice  or  appoint  a  fit  person  particularly  for  that  par- 
pose. 

He  shall  not  use  the  apprentice  for  other  services  not  pertaining  to  the  trade,  or  set 
him  at  work  during  church  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

'  It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  apprentice  diligence  and  good  morals,  and  to  guard  him 
against  excenses. 

Sec.  127.  The  apprentice  is  under  the  discipline  of  the  master,  and  has  also  to  obej 
the  orders  of  his  substitute. 

Sec.  128.  The  apprenticeship  can,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  weeks,  be 
dissolved  on  request  of  either  party.  An  agreement  taking  the  apprentice  on  trial 
for  more  than  three  mouths  is  null  and  void.  After  expiration  of  probation  time  he 
may  be  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  api>rentice8hip  in  particular  cases,  such  aa^ 
for  instance,  dishonesty,  disobedience,  &c.  The  apprentice  himself  can  dissolve  the 
apprenticeship  alter  the  expiration  of  the  probation  time  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  In  case  of  sickness  inability  to  work,  or  if  the  master  commits  an  act  of  violence 
against  him,  or  insu]ts  him  in  a  brutal  manner,  or  in  ca«<e  the  master  does  not  pay  him 
his  wages,  or  encoui'ages  him  to  dishonest  or  inniioral  acts. 

2.  If  the  master  neglects  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  health  and  moral  education  of 
the  apprentice,  or  neglects  to  fulfill  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  contract  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, or  misuses  the  rights  of  discipline  intrusted  to  him.  The  death  of  the  ap- 
prentice dissolves  the  contract  of  apprenticeship ;  the  death  of  the  master  dissolves 
the  contract  if  notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  within  four  weeks. 

Sec  129.  At  exjiiration  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  ap- 
prentice a  certificate,  mentioning  the  trade  learned,  the  duration  of  apprenticeship,, 
and  the  knowledge  and  skill  obtained,  as  also  the  behavior  of  the  apprentice  during 
this  time;  this  certificate  has  to  bo  certified  by  the  local  authorities  free  of  cost. 
Where  guilds  or  other  societies  of  the  trade  exist,  they  can  issue  certificates. 

Sec.  130.  If  the  apprentice  leaves  his  place  unlawfully  without  the  consent  of  tho 
master,  the  master  cannot  claim  him  again  unless  he  has  a  written  contract.  In  the 
latter  case  the  police  authorities  may  compel  the  apprentice,  if  desired  so  by  the  mas- 
ter, to  stay  so  long,  until  the  apprenticeship  has  been  dissolved  by  lawful  decision. 

Sec.  131.  If  the  master  is  informed  by  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or 
guardian,  or  if  the  apprentice  is  of  ago  by  the  latter  himself,  that  the  apprentice  in- 
tends to  learn  a  difterent  trade,  then  the  appreuticesbip  is  dissolved  after  expiration 
of  four  weeks,  if  the  apprentice  is  not  discharged  before.    The  reason  of  dissolntioo,...,^ 
must  be  mentioned  by  the  master  in  the  book  of  employment.     Within  nine  moott~ 
after  the  dissolution,  the  apprentice  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  trade  by  anoth< 
master  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 

Sec.  132.  If  the  apprenticeship  comes  to  an  end  before  the  time  fixed  in  the  coi 
tract,  damages  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  master  or  apprentice  if  a  written  cont 
exists. 

lY.  Relations  of  laborers  in  factories. 

Sec.  134.  Paragraphs  121  to  125  may  be  referred  to,  regarding  factory  laborers  ^      if 
the  laborers  are  regarded  as  apprentices,  paragraphs  126  to  i:i3  are  to  be  referred  t^>. 

Sec.  i:i.5.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factor^ «». 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  H  hours  per  A«»j. 
Children  that  are  obliged  to  visit  public  schools  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories 
unless  they  attend  a  regular  course  of  studj'  of  at  least  3  hours  per  day. 

Persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  work  more  than  10  boon 
per  day.    The  engagement  of  women,  after  having  given  birth  t^  a  child,  is  not  a/- 
lowed  before  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Src.  1.36.  The  working  hours  of  juvenile  laborers  shall  not  begin  before  5. 30  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  nor  last  longer  than  8.30  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Between  the  work-         i 
ing  hours  of  every  working  day  i^cgular  intermissions  must  be  allowed.    The  time  of        | 
rest  must  be  of  half  an  hour's  length  for  children  ;  for  young  people  between  fourteeD         j 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  hour  for  dinner,  as  also  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  «Dd         | 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.     Daring  the  pauses  the  yon  ng  laborers  shall  not  be 
employed  at  any  work,  nor  their  presence  allowed  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, unless  all  work  is  stopped  therein  during  this  time.    Juvenile  laborers  shall 
not  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  nor  during  the  hours  designated  by  themin* 
ister  of  the  gOHpel  for  the  instruction  in  catechism,  for  confirmation,  confession  aod 
communion.  ] 

Sec.  137.  The  employment  of  children  in  a  factory  is  not  allowed  if  a  card  foremploy- 
meut  has  hot  been  tendered  before  to  the  employer.    This  also  applies  to  young  peo- 
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pie  between  fonrteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  yet  obliged  to  visit  the  public  schools. 
A  b4iok  of  eoiployinent  is  not  necessary  in  this  case.  *      i 

Sec.  138.  If  j a venile  laborers  are  to  be  employed  in  factories,  the  employer  shall 
inform  by  letter  the  police  department  before  the  beginning  of  employment.  In  this 
notice  the  following  is  to  be  stated  :  The  factory  where  employed,  on  what  days  of 
the  week  employment  is  to  take  place,  the  comniencenieut  and  end  of  the  working 
lionrs  and  patutes,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  employed  at.  .  A  change  herein  is  not 
allowed  before  being  reported  to  the  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to 
exhibit  a  list  of  the  juvenile  laborers  in  the  rooms  of  each  factory  on  a  place  easily 
visible,  stating  the  working  days,  as  also  tho  commencement  and  ending  of  the  work- 
ing hours  and  time  of  rest ;  also  shall  be  exhibited,  in  the  premises  mentioned  above^ 
a  card  containing  tht)  regulations  for  employment  of  juvenile  laborers. 

8ec.  139  a.  By  resolutions  of  the  federal  council  it  can  be  forbidden  or  only  condi- 
tionally allowed  to  employ  juvenile  and  female  laborers  in  branches  of  industry  by 
which  their  health  or  morals  are  getting  endangered.  Particularly  can  it  be  forbid- 
den that  women  be  employed  sit  certain  branches  of  industry  during  night  time.  The 
resolutions  of  the  federal  council  have  to  be  laid  before  the' next  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.    They  are  null  and  void  if  declared  so  by  this  body. 

Sec.  139  6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities,  or  of  officers  appointed  ex- 
pressly by  the  Government,  to  control  the  execution  of  the  regulations  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  135  to  139  a,  as  also  in  1^,  section  3. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  above  mentioned  officers  to  make  yearly  reports  of  their  official 
doings.  These  reports,  or  abstracts  of  the  same,  are  placed  before  the  federal  council 
*nd  German  Keiphsta^.  The  inspection  of  the  factories,  if  in  operation,  by  the  above- 
named  officers  must  be  allowed  by  the  proprietors  at  any  time,  especially  at  night. 


jlnoloaare  Ko.  7.] 
Semite  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-^>perative  societiee  from  1876  to  1882,  incluHve. 


T«r. 


?7«. 
1919. 


Sama    adTanced   and  re 

Ownca] 

51 

newals  gr 

Anted. 

Z  g     Number 
•S  J     of  mem- 

oj  i  beni   of 

^  a  i  tiie    BO- 

AyerBge 

«2 

cietiea. 

Total  amount. 

sum  for 
each  so- 

Shares  of  the 
members. 

Reserve. 

^S 

cibty. 

Mark*. 

Markt. 

Markg. 

Mark». 

Markt. 

806 

431.216 

1,525.380.219 

1, 892,  542 

88,876,139 

10. 015, 027 

m 

468.  652 

1.  550, 402. 483 

1. 66H,  894 

98. 68,\  583 

12,065,410 

048 

480.507 

1,450,003,733 

1, 535,  869 

102,  882.  342 

13. 853, 027 

800 

450,033 

1,398,1  .'0.8.30 

1.555,195 

1(K),  906. 248 

15.117,802 

906 

460.656 

1, 447,  526, 317 

1.697,712 

102,  029, 366 

16, 398. 062 

002 

462.212 

1. 472,  004, 974 

1, 631,  934 

102,374,010 

17, 396, 157 

905 

461, 153 

1,502,367,435 

1, 660,  074 

103,  286, 404 

18, 182, 515 

I* 

0 

tS 

►» 

BtS 

Total 
amount  of 

(D  9 

both. 

^z 

ss 

«s 

> 

< 

Markt. 
98,891,166 
110,700.993 
116.735,369 
116, 114,  050 
118.427,428 
119,770,167 
121, 468,  919 


122.694 
119,161 
123, 13g 
129, 160 
130, 714 
132,780 
134, 21» 


BOBROWED  FUNDS. 


Fear. 


U7« 
J«J7. 
J«78. 

J8N>. 


From  pri- 
Tate  persona. 


M%rkt. 
108,349,234 
209, 285,  582 
208.041,742 
207,016,091 
231. 005,  835 
240, 313,  951 
240. 112, 136 


From  banks 
and  societies. 


Markt. 
14, 160. 425 
17.141,659 
17,  .'>48, 473 
13.  621.  864 
11.371,333 
10.&38, 145 
10, 663, 765 


Markt. 
121,96?.P22 
124,591.868 
121,  OO.**,  198 
126,  527, 520 
122,072,777 
123.146,318 
128, 603, 391 


Total. 


Marlt. 
334, 472, 581 
351,010,103 
346,595,413 
347,165,475 
364, 449,  945 
374.  298, 414 
879,879,292 


Av«»rape 

snm  for  each 

society. 


Markt. 
414.978 
377.  846 
365. 607 
386, 108 
40?,  262 
414,  964 
419, 203 


Per  cent,  of 

own  capital 

afiainst  the 

borrowed 

funds. 


29.57 
81.54 
33.68 
33.44 
32. 4» 
31. 9» 
32.01 
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rindoanre  Ko.  8.] 
Be$ulU  of  the  eo-operative  consume  aocietieB/rom  1876  to  1882,  inelusivo. 


•s^ 

• 

Amonnta  da« 

2| 

by  membei* 

►•s 

faB«j 

for  ffooda 

bouslit  oa 
credit. 

*S'a 

Number 

Reoeipta  from 

Amoonta 

Debta  con- 

• ^ 

Year. 

0.0 

of 

aalea  during 

due  to  mem- 

Beaerve. 

tracted  on 

»2    H 

i,  o 

•Ji 

5-S 

mem  ben. 

the  year. 

bers. 

loana. 

J9 

0*a 

«  s 

•9* 

1^ 

•      "S2 
Amount  !  g  • 

£« 
>^^ 

1 

~  9 

Markt. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

1876.. 

180 

101,727 

24. 378, 410 

3. 046, 093 

556,398 

2,672,415 

1. 004. 186 

142, 722 

49 

1877.. 

202 

00,862 

26. 503. 379 

3, 199. 532 

671, 519 

2,564,148 

899,163 

IM,  113 

54 

1878.. 

202 

109, 515 

28, 601. 734 

2,927,619 

852, 695 

2. 810. 083 

785,394 

164.703 

51 

1879.. 

101 

130, 777 

28. 772, 988 

3, 204. 677 

954.723 

2,476,502 

722.390 

99,920 

46 

1880.. 

195 

94,366 

30. 359,  000 

3, 177, 329 

1, 036. 153 

2, 884,  583 

668.  59t) 

141.639 

49 

1881.. 

185 

116, 510 

32,761.636 

3, 088,  788 

1, 206.  289 

2,926,506 

537,672 

122,750 

4S 

1882.. 

182 

130, 089 

33, 603, 799 

3, 352, 568 

1,323.434 

2. 848, 796 

449,493 

t 

106, 719 

47 

PROGRESS  BETWEEN  1876  AND  1882  (UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY). 


1876 
1882 


180 
182 


101,727 
135,089 


$5, 802, 061  58 
7,997,704  16 


$724. 970  IS 
797,911  18 


$132, 422  72 
314, 977  29 


$636. 034  77 
678, 251  45 


$238,096  27 
106, 979  33 


$33,967  84 
25,399  13 


47 


flndosure  No.  10.] 

Balance  sheet  of  the  co-operative  loan  and  credit  associations  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stettin  for  leSA^ 


Itema. 


Number  of  members. 


Ifon^  advanesd^  current  tteeount  businest  and  tales. 

Honey  loaned  on  certain  time  during  year : 

On  advanced  drafta 

On  diacounta,  buainesa  drafta 

On  notea 

On  mortgagea 


Total 


Number  of  credita  given 
Current  account  bnaineaa : 

Moneya  paid  out 

Honeya  reoeiyed 

Number  of  accounta 


Total  of  all  ezpenaea  during  the  year 

Computation  and  dittribution  qf  net  pro/Its. 

Buaineaa  income: 

Intereata,  Sec,  of  indebted  members  atill  due  (unpaid) 

Paid   : 

Income  for  aalea,  &c.,  atlll  due  (unpaid) ! 

Paid  

Buaineaa  ezpenaea : 

Intereat  to  creditors- 
Unpaid  

Paid 


Provinees. 


Bast  and  Weat 
Pruaaia. 


33,776 


Marks. 

64,933^817 

11. 280, 620 

48.220 

14,682 


76^277,339 


133,567 

7,734,219 

6,906^021 

788 


111,  983, 706 


26,111 

1,560,468 

1.430 

35,406 


182,280 
627,867 


Pomerania. 


14. 


Marts. 
8«,«S7.  TW 

5.785^  «» 

ISvMf 


42, 412.  on 


a,4J3 

7,l»,«l 

7,244M 

SSI 

"77, 844. « 


ai8,4» 

i,sn 


181  Wi 


I 


*  The  fignrea  in  thia  table  are  Juat  aa  the  oonaul  gave  them. 
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Balance  aheet  of  ike  eo-^tperaUve  Im»  and  credit  aasooiaiion,  ^c. — ContiDaed. 


Itsms. 


Onnputation  and  distribution  <t^n«f  pro/Uf— Cootinoed. 

Business  income — Continned. 

8alsri€8  and  admlnlstraiion  expenses— 

Unpaid 

Paid 


Vet  profits... 
Grand  total 


These  profits  are  turned  over  to — 

Se-enrefand 

Diridends  to  members 

For  education  and  otlier  benevolent  purposes. 
Bslanee  at  end  of  veer : 
Assets  of  the  business— 

On  hand 

Cssh ,.., 

Notes,  drafts,  &c 

Ontetandings  of  the  business — 

Drafts,  notes,  Ac 

MortiraKes 

Carrent  accounts , 

At  ban  ks  and  societies 

^uee  of  income  of  last  ^ear 

Valne  of  inventory  of  busmess 

Yilne  of  property 


Total  of  assets. 


Btbti  of  tbe  business : 

Bosineas  shares  of  memberA 

Rcsertefund 

Koneys  borrowed  by  society : 
From  privates— 

For  three  months  and  looker. 
For  less  than  three  months  . . 

From  banks  and  societies 

ndftnce  dne  of  last  year 

biterott  in  advance 

xletpTufits  not  divided 


Totriofdobts 

vDUgaUons  by  transfers  (giro)  of  the  society  at  end  of  year. 


Esst  and  West 
Prussia. 


2£arkt. 
86,528 
228,227 
44,436 


478,534 


74,502 

886,587 

7,724 


20, 
2, 


787,686 
928,791 

307,874 
144, 035 
076,  S  90 
277,466 
37,279 
28.831 
149, 043 


Pomersnia. 


24, 735, 620 


6, 268. 221 
866,922 


12, 659, 251 

4, 220, 646 

122, 228 

805,530 

95.546 

197.270 


24. 735, 620 
151, 840 


Marks. 

43.758 

184,137 

13,924 


201. 901 


40.039 

174,309 

1,636 


485,868 
1,  591, 622 

11,924,808 
75.850 
1, 499, 679 
232,496 
24,106 
17. 312 
34,156 


15,473,216 


2,360,235 
476, 701 


7,88^696 

4. 258, 370 

95,879 

282.578 

65,215 

104,547 


15, 478, 218 
211,478 


(Inclosure  No.  11.] 

^  ^»wing  memhera  of  co-operative  credit  and  loan  sodeiiea  mihin  the  coneular  district  of 

Stettin  for  1882. 


Items. 


MBMBSBSHIP. 

^omber  of  members  at  opening  of  year  1882. . . 
^tend  during  the  year 

Withdrawn  during  the  year ; 

Bj,freowill 

By  death 

By  dismission 

Total 


Provinces. 


East  and 

West 
Prussia. 

Pome- 

29,689 
8,229 

12,537 
847 

1,464 
450 
454 

692 

592 
228 

2,368 

1,021 

624 
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LUt  skotoing  memhera  of  co-operative  credit  and  loan  aodeiiee,  ^c. — Continned. 


Items. 


Hkmbbkbhip-- Continued. 


Increase  of  members  dnrinfi^  year  1882  — 
l}amb«*r  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882  . 
Decrease  of  members  during  year  1882  — 
Ifumber  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882. 


BTANDIMO  Ul  LIPB  OF  IfkllBBBS. 

Independent  farmers,  fcardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 
Male 

Female 


Helpers  and  laborers  with  &rmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters ; 


Female 

Kannfacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors : 


Male. 


ProTtncae 


East  and 

Went 
Prussia. 


Female 

Independent  mechanics : 

Male  

Female 

Trade  joumeTmen  and  laborers  in  factories  and  mines : 

Male 

Female 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers : 

Male 

Female 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants : 

Male 

Female 

Carters,  ship- owners,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 

Female 

Letter-caiTlers,  subaltern  railroad,  telegraph  and  post-office  employ6s,  railroad 
laborers  not  independent,  waiters,  ana  mariners: 

Male 


Female 

Servants  and  expressmen  (porters,  &c.) : 

Male 

Female 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Journalists,  church,  state,  and  city  offi* 
cers: 

Male 


Female i... 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation : 

Male 

Female , 


Total  of  all  members : 

Male 

Female 


861 
30,550 


11.806 
400 

407 
60 

488 

12 

6,665 
327 

851 
12 

2,510 
188 

103 
6 

1,156 
106 


400 

8 

62 


2.883 
139 

•13 
1,283 


27.902 
2,048 


P« 
ra 


[Inolosnre  Ko,  12.] 
Balance  sheeU  of  182  co-operative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empire  for  188 

Km 

Societies 

Members  at  close  of  year 130» 

Stores  of  the  society 

If* 

Total  amonnt  of  sales  (luriDG[  the  year L 33,603| 

Computation  of  the  Det  pronts : 

BiiHiness  income  of  the  stores  .  4,161, 

Other  sales,  &o    M6 

Business  expenses: 

Interest  to  creditors 86 

Salaries  and  costs  of  administration •• 1,773 
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CompQtation  of  oet  profits — Continued.  Namber. 

Extraordiuarv  losses ^ 7,104 

Net  profits: 

Grand  total 2,514,017 

Tamed  over  to  members : 

Interests 132,453 

Dividends 2,050,881 

Reserve  fund 134,67^ 

Fond  at  disposition 28,422 

Balance  at  end  of  year, 

ASSETS. 

Marks. 

Cash  on  hand 692,103 

Inventory  of  goods  on  hand 3,974,136 

Dne  for  floods  sold  to  members  on  credit i  106,719 

Other  claims  of  the  society '. 1,92*2,263 

Inventory  of  business  and  fixtures , 414,714 

Yalae  of  property.... 3,110,138 

Total  amount  of  assets 10,220,073 

DEBTS. 

Marka. 

Bosiness  share  of  members 3,352,568 

Beacrvefimd 1,323,434 

Fund  at  disposal  for  educational  matters 40,754 

Moneys  borrowed 1,585,156 

Debts  or  mortgages * 1,264,640 

Checks  in  circulation 195,236 

I)«bt8of  the  society  for  goods  bought  on  credit 449,493 

Unpaid  business  expenses  and  undistributed  profits 1, 994, 708 

Total  amount  of  debts 10  205,989 


[Xnclosare  No.  13.] 

^^thewing  membereoflGR  co-operative  consume^  13  co-operative  produoHvet  and  1  co-opera- 
tive building  eocietif  in  the  German  Empire  for  1882. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


655 

890 


^umber  of  members  opening  of  year  1882 99, 

*^iiinber  of  members  entered  during  the  year 18, 

'▼^ithdrawn  during  the  year : 

Byfreevrill 14,154 

By  death 836 

By  dismission 1,647 

Total 16,637 

^crease  of  members  dnring  year  1882 2,253 

bomber  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882 101,908 

STANDIKG  IN  UFE  OF  MEMBEBS. 

<ti4ependent  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,513 

Female '^69 

helpers  and  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fisherp,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,517 

Female 441 

^Unofacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors: 

Male V^S^ 

Feinale ^fia 
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Independent  raechanics : 

Male 14,673? 

Female S66 

Tradn  journeymen  and  laboiers  in  factories  and  mines : 

Male 39,343 

Female 1,805 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers: 

Male 3,531 

Female 554 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants: 

Male : 1,509 

Female m 

Carters,  ship  proprietors,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 2,371 

Female 18? 

Letter-carriers,  snbaltem  railroad,   telegraph,  and  post-office  employ^ 
railroad  laborers,  and  not  independent  waiters  and  mariners: 

Male 7,70^ 

Female 118 

Servants  and  expressmen : 

Male 1,416 

Female 356 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists.  Journalists,  chnroh,  state,  and  city 
officers : 

Male 9,f53 

Female •! 985 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation: 

Male 3,116 

Female 4,134 

Total  of  all  members  : 

Male 98,040 

Female 9,86^ 


[Inclosare  No.  14.1 

Salaries  and  coste  of  administrative  of  126  co-operative  consume  s^deHes  in  iks  Gef^ 

Empire  for  ItiOU. 

SALARIES,  REMUNERATIONS,  AND  SHARES  OF  PROFITS  (TANTlkMSN). 

Salaried  directors  of  the  society : 

Number 3» 

Fixed  salary marks..  77,483 

Share  of  profits do....  116,lol 

Storekeepers : 

Number do ^ 

Fixed  salary do l^j£ 

Share  of  profits do ^'^ 

Otber  payments  made do....  16,^ 

Salaries  of  other  society  officers,  clerks,  hired  men,  &,c do ^'^ 

Salary  of  the  superintendent do 31,^ 

Expeuses  for  a  foreign  reviser do....  1,001 

Other  personal  expeuses • do 6,69^ 

Total  amount do....  894,551 

Costs  of  administration  and  other  expenses : 

Rent  for  own  stores do ®'^ 

Rent  for  otber  stores do 127,357 

Co8ts  of  inventory do....  51,605 

Costs  for  repairsand  real  estate do ^,8$ 

Books,  printing,  insurance,  and  other  administrative  coste do 190,869 

Total do....  501.33T 
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[IncloBQT*  Ko.  15»^] 
TdbU  showing  the  kind  of  homes  of  workingmen  and  rents  paid. 


Situation  and  con- 
dition of  the  rooma. 


1 1  haJl  in  oommon  with 


Br  the  roof  with  open  flre- 

aU.* 

1  flre-plaoe  in  common  in 


1  a  small  kitchen*. 


•nar  with  a  dark  hall  with 
plaoe.* 

9TJ  small  room  and  open 

le  of  which  has  a  flre- 


d  hall  in  common  with 

d  flre-place.t 

rerj  small)  and  open  flre> 

oramon  ball.t 

1  fire- place  in  hall  in  com- 


ard  (very  bad  air)f 

re-place ;  4  Are- places  on 
to  each  one  room.f 


1  open  fire-place  in  hall 
in.t 


I 


First  story. 
...do 

Third  story 

« 

Parterre 

First  story. 


Cellar  i>erfeotly 
dark  and  un- 
healthy. 

Parterre 


Parterre  perfectly 
damp  and  very 
nnbealihy. 

Second  story. . . . . . 


Parertre 
....do  .... 


...do 

...do 

First  story. 


Second  story. 
Parterre 


153  65 

53  55 

82  18 

57  12 

04  26 

27  13 

82  13 

84  27 

45  70 

27  18 

28  56 

22  85 
25  70 
22  85 

22  85 
32  13 

Let  to  others. 


1  room  to  a  family 

for  $22.85. 
1    room    to   two 
widows  for  $27.85. 


1  room  for  $17.14 . . 

2  beds    to    lock- 
smiths for  $22.85. 


1  bed  to  a  girl  for 
$8.57. 

1  bed  for $11.42... 


'I 

^2 


7 
6 
8 
9 
6 
7 

2 
5 

7 

3 

8 

2 
5 
3 

3 
3 


5 

■*» 

a 

o 


$30  70 
25  7a 
32  18.' 
89  9S 
41  41 
27  1» 

82  IS 
25  70 

84  2T 

27  18 

28  5a 

22  8ft 
25  70 
22  8ft 

22  8ft 
32  la 


snta  of  these  rooma  are  mechanics,  locksmiths,  carpenters,  Ac.  employed  in  factories, 
mts  of  these  rooms  are  helpers  and  laborers  employed  in  factories. 

tmber  of  females  engaged  in  industry  in  the  province  of  Fomerania  in  1882. 


Occupations. 

12  to  14 
years. 

14  to  16 
years. 

Over  16 
years. 

Total. 

Arth 

3 

49 

771 
40 

82$ 

40 

nd  instruments - 

16 

29 
12 
38 
48 

28 
110 
322 
301 

21 
328 

20 
172 

45 

78 

dliichtins 

122 

** **w"***"^  ..--..•«.•«.•..-......................-... 

25 
3 

38ft 

ieather 

352 

rarviog ............................................. 

21 

jid  Drovisions 

30 

2 

21 

18 

35» 

id  deaniug  ..; 

22 

cal 7 

19$ 

chea  -.r-...,»-,».r.. ,.,--,,,,-,,^-, 

9 

72 

66 

247 

2,158 

2.4«1 
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Number  of  juvenilet  engaged  in  induitry  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  in  \2SSL 


Oconpationa. 

Twelve  to  fou 
years. 

rteen 
Total. 

Fourteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

Totals. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

317 
56 

229 
31 
23 
28 
42 
64 
49 
9 
42 

.28 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

833 
56 

221 
53 
23 
28 
42 
64 
64 
9 
42 
30 

Female. 

TotaL 

StoDe  and  earth  indrnvtry 

Metal 

16 

8 

19 

49 

366 
56 

229 
60 
35 
66 
90 
64 
79 
11 
63 
46 

52 

885 

56 

MAchinea  and  infftrurnent4-T- 

2 
22 

2 
38 

331 

Chemical 

16 

29 
12 
38 
48 

45 

12 
63 
51 

08 

nnatfp'j  and  )iirhtlni» 

35 

Textile 

Pauer  and  leather 

■  ■••••■ 

25 
3 

25 
3 

01 
OS 

Wood  aud  carvine 

«i 

Qroceries  and  proviaions 

Clothinff  and  cieanlnK 

15 

If 

30 

2 

21 

18 

30 

2 

21 

27 

04 

11 

Polyf^raphical 

a 

Other  bnAiohea 

2 

9 

11 

52 

Orand  totala .......  r ,. . 

67 

56 

118 

918 

247 

1.165 

075 

303 

1,878 

JAei  of  juvenile  laborerB  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  from  1879  to  1882,  tndueive. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Foarteen  to  six- 
teen years. 

Twelve  to  fonr- 
teen  years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

87 
28 

Male. 

Femala 

153 

169 

'214 

201 

789 
713 
816 
918 

809 
273 
277 
247 

70 
48 
88 
67 

809 
761 
854 
975 

314 
808 

I 


1,155 
1,081 
1,168 
1,278 


United  States  Consulate, 

Stettin,  Julyj  1884. 


HERMAN  KIEFER, 

Consul 
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THURINGIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  M08HBR,  OF  80NNBBERQ, 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 


THE  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


owing  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  ac- 
d  completeness,  will  show  the  present  rates  of  wages  in  the 
n  states : 

d  per  week  of  sixty-six  working  hours  in  Sonneberg  (Th'uringia)  and  vidniiy. 


OconpatioDs. 


BUILDING  TBADX8. 

X 


srs 


OTEBB  TBADB8. 


n 


Lowest. 


$3  33 
"571' 


8  76 


8  75 
8  60 


2  86 


2  85 

2  85 


2  85 
286 


2  88 

1  43 
8  75 

2  14 


HigheBt. 


$3  57 

"i'u 


6  71 


4  76 
4  85 


4  28 


8  75 
4  28 


3  00 
3  33 


4  28 
8  00 
4  76 
3  33 


Ayerage. 


$3  40 
2  00 
6  18 


76 
50 

76 
06 
00 
00 
8  82 
2  00 
8  16 
8  66 


2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
8  50 

76 
08 
76 


2  85 
238 
2  50 
2  26 
2  85 


6  71 
3  76 
3  00 

2  62 

3  75 


8  56 

2  70 
280 
2  85 
8  16 


and  teamsters 

age,  and  street  railways. 


ters,  Sto 


tiand) 


>lic  schools  . . . 
mess  makers. 


iratoTs 

iide'of'mlUsV 

A— LAB- 


^ 


2  14 
2  85 
285 
4  28 
8  76 
2  38 


86 
85 
76 
14 
28 

3  75 
2  85 

2  85 
4^ 

4  28 

3  76 


285 
2  38 
285 
238 
238 


2  62 

3  75 

3  76 
7  14 

4  28 


8  76 
4  28 
3  38 

9  52 
3  00 
9  52 

71 
28 
8  75 
7  14 
52 
28 


5 

4 


9 

4 


4  28 
286 
428 
8  76 
286 


2  26 
826 

3  80 
560 
3  90 

2  76 

3  20 
8  00 
600 
2  76 
5  80 

4  40 
882 
326 

00 
60 


6 

4 


3  90 


8  26 
2  64 
•  80 
280 
260 
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FACTORIES  ANB  MILLS. 

WageB  paid  per  week  of  iixty^six  to  aeventy-two  working  hours  in  factories  and  mills  in  Thn- 

ringia* 


OooajMitions. 


WOOLEN  MILLfi.f 

Woolaorters  (female) 

C»rd!ii|r : 

Orerseers  (male) 

WaHfaera  

Carders 

Common  hands 

O  V  erseers 

Drawers 

Spinnine  •* 

Overseers 

Spinners 

Dressing: 

Overseers 

Dressers 

Labor: 

Overseers 

Enf^neers 

Machinists 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 

COTTON  MILL8.I 

Head  pickers 

Pickers 

Oilers 

Grinders 

Card  shippers 

Boving  hands 

Speeder  girls 

Vlyers 

Jack-flramers 

Doffers     

Mnle- spinners 

Pack>boys$ 

Weavers : 

Plain 

Fancy 

Dyers: 

PUiin 

Fancy 

Cloth  -room  hands 

Spoolers 


Lowest. 

$1  00 

2  90 

1  00 

1  GO 

1  30 

280 

2  10 

2  75 

230 

3  10 

260 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

175 

2  50 

1  00 

2  00 

220 

1  66 

1  20 

1  M 

1  56 

1  00 

140 

300 

100 

200 

250 

280 

8  20 

2  50 

1  08 

Higheat 


$1  35 


5 
2 
2 
2 


00 
75 
10 
00 


Average. 


4  00 

3  40 

4  85 
3  50 


5 

4 


20 
85 


5 
5 


00 
50 
3  50 
2  00 
2  60 


8  00 
2  70 
8  00 
280 
2  75 
2  00 
298 
268 
266 
207 
480 
140 


3 
8 


10 
60 


890 
480 
860 
3  08 


n  15 

4  10 
228 

1  96 
169 

385 

2  75 

870 
289 

449 
848. 

4M^ 

4 

2 

1 
2 


I 
2 

2. 

^    i 

i  m 
Iff 

IM 

IN 
Itt 

SM 


*  The  wages  are  for  msles.    A  ftttction  over  one-half  of  the  operatives  are  females,  and  their  in|ei 
are  ftom  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  those  of  males, 
t  Seventy- two  boars  per  week. 
1  Sixty -six  honrs  per  week. 
{  Ten  are  ander  14  years  of  age. 

\  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  working  honrs  infoundries^  machine  shops,  and  iron  fforb 

in  Thnringia, 


Oocnpations. 


FOUNDSIS& 

Casters 

Moldnrs 

Day  laborers 

MACHINB-BB0P8. 

Tnmers  and  locksmiths 

Boilerami  ths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders ^ 

Apprentices 

Machine  bnilders 

Hosiery  loom  bnilders 

Joiners 

Xugineers 

Firemen 

Day  laborers 


Lowest. 

$2  90 

286 

220 

2  50 

2  40 

2  85 

285 

1  78 

2  90 

2  60 

225 

3  20 

300 

2  10 

Highest 


14  00 
394 
280 


350 
3  45 
3  33 

3  21 
2  50 
325 
380 
850 

4  00 
850 
225 


AmtU^ 


101 


t!7 
IIS 
t« 

in 
in 

til 

1» 
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GLASSWOBKEBS. 

The  condition  of  the  glass- workers  is  an  anomalous  one.  There  are 
several  important  factories  in  the  district,  particularly  those  at  Lau- 
scha  and  Steinach,  but  c1h'>  trreater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  private 
houses.  Nearly  every  family  has  its  gas  generator  and  blow-pipe,  and 
having  purchased  the  raw  material,  or  else  received  it  from  their  em- 
ployers, they  manufacture  it  into  all  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  beads, 
marbles,  toys,  fruit  and  flowers,  animals,  Christmas-tree  decorations, 
human  and  animal  eyes,  spun  glass,  aud  that  form  of  glass  by  which 
a  snow-storm  is  represented  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Lauscha  has  the 
reputation  of  producing  the  finest  imitation  of  the  human  eye  of  any 
place  in  Germany. 

The  most  of  the  work  is  piece-work,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tabu- 
late the  wages  or  the  earnings.  As  a  rule  these  are  small,  and  the  glass- 
ivorkers,  who  are  generally  poor,  live  in  the  plainest  and  severest  man- 
ner. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  9ixty  working  hours  to  gUus  and  porcelain  workers  in  Lauscha^ 

Steinaohj  HUttensteinadif  and  vicinity. 


OccniMtionB. 


GLAS8-WORKSB8. 

Grinders 

Oriodera  (female) 

Tnbca  (for  tbermometera,  Ac.) ^ 

Marbles,  plain per  If 

UarbleB,  with  flguree do.. 

Beads 

Toys 

Jves  (for  doUs  and  aubnals) , 

Xy«(biunan) 

rOaCBLAIN-WOBKBBS. 

Modelers , 

JjHorstors 

Jonnersand  tamers , 

Jpnners  and  tamers  (female) 

linoMii 

Packers 

I>»jUbor«ra , 

SLATB-W0BKEB8. 

^Iite-paicil  makers  Mid  slate-irorkers 


Loireat. 

Highest. 

$2  60 

$5  64 

1  25 

2  35 

3  00 

5  05 

1  25 

4  76 

238 

11  00 

2  14 

8  57 

2  86 

4  76 

288 

4  76 

7  14 

9  52 

5  00 

13  73 

4  50 

900 

3  50 

600 

1  80 

3  20 

3  75 

4  50 

3  00 

3  75 

225 

600 

2  00 

560 

1 

Average^ 


$3  0a 

1  80 
4  20 
239 
4  60 

2  60 
8  40 
8  00 
7  96 


800 
600 
4  55 
2  50 
400 
8  25 
290 


8  62 


THE  PORCELAIN  INDUSTBY. 

,  The  manafactnre  of  porcelain  and  china  ware  is  an  important  industry 
in  this  district.    One  of  the  most  important  of  the  maiiafactories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sonneberg  is  that  of  the  Schoeuaa  Brothers 
(Gebriider  Schoenaa)  in  Hiittensteinach ;   400  are  employed  here,  of 
which  280  are  males  and  120  are  females.    They  are  divided  as  follows : 
2  modelers,  6  molders,  70  turners  (including  apprentices),  40  formers 
(all  female),  30  glazers  (all  female),  24  burners,  155  decorators  (includ- 
ing females  and  apprentices),  6  printers  (all  female),  6  enamelers,  4 
grinders,  10  sorters,  17  packers  (principally  girls),  8  mixers,  6  wood- 
men, and  16  day  laborers.    The  turners,  molders,  and  decorators  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  $4.28  to  $5.95  per  week.    Day  laborers 
receive  $2.28  per  week,  working  10  hours  a  day. 
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This  factory  was  established  in  1865,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  of  its  ware,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  table-serv- 
ice, toilet  articles,  ornamental  plaques  and  vases,  and  artistic  vessels. 
Its  imitation  of  delft  ware  is  perfect.  The  Schoenau  ware  is  in  demand 
in  America  and  England,  where  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  genuine 
Meissen.  It  is  certainly  clearer  and  more  purely  white  than  this  ware. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  made  by  the  hand  and  the  wheel,  instead  of 
being  pressed  by  machinery,  it  being  believed  that  the  former  process 
produces  superior  results. 

MIKES  AKD  BRINING. 


Wage9  paid  per  week  of  sixty  workittg  hours  in,  and  in  o<ntnection  trithf  iron  and  coal 

in  Thuringia, 


Ooonpationa. 


Orerseen 

If  ioers  (coal  and  iron) ....... 

Smelters 

Carters 

Bn^ne  workers  (winders)  .. 

Stokers 

l)ay  laborers  (in  mines) 

Day  laborers  (abont  snrfaoe) 
Contract  work  (mines) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

93  50 

$4  50 

125 

3  50 

1  30 

8  40 

1  20 

8  10 

2  00 

8  05 

1  40 

8  40 

1  75 

3  80 

1  50 

8  40 

2  00 

8  05 

$4  10 
29i 
29i 
800 
8  00 
860 
280 
210 
8  10 


nAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ  A  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  thomm 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars^  Unemeny  railroad  laborerSf  ^o.)  in  Thuringia  (tJm 
Werra  Railway), 


Oocapatlons. 


OBmRAL  KANAoniBirr. 


Each  director 

Siiperintendent* 

Office  of  directors ; 

Secretary 

Reviser  and  registrar 

Office  of  general  administration : 

Secretaries    

Seeorders  (each) 

Executive  officers 

Messengert 

Office  of  traffic : 

Inspector 

Secretaries 

Assistant 

Office  of  treasurer: 

Bookkeeper 

Paymaster. 

devisors  and  assistants 

Clerks 

Ticket  printer 

Treasurer 

Teller  I 

Messenger  t 

Ifovements  inspection : 

Inspector^ 

Secretary 

Assistant  (oiril  engineer) . . . . 

Recorders 

Iftessentrers  and  assistants. . . 

Bnpplies  officer 

Telegrsph-inspeotor 

Car-nuMtenll 


Whole 
number. 


8 


2 
2 
2 


2 


18 
8 


2 

4 


Lowest. 


mgheat 


9645  00 


222  00 


450  00 


800  00 
106  00 


$088  00 


270  00 


626  00 


1.7M 


876  00 
182  60 


nk 


4 

0 


i4§m 

1.12f« 
6019 


l^USN 

mm 

mil 
nvfi 

Mil 
78011 
Wfl 

flSN 

4aiN 

IttM 

wa 

8MN 


MrM 
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Waget  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^,  4^, — Continued. 


Occapftiioiis. 


COHBTBUCnOM  DKPABTMKRT. 


IHTlsion  engineers  (ciTil)* 

Oflloe  clerks , 

Beetion-mAsterst 

flsgmant 


Whole 
number. 


TRANSFOBTATIOlf  DBPABTMSMT. 


Bepot-mAsters^ 

Depot  aaaUtanto  t 

SIpialmeD; 

Porters: 

Wstchnieo  (each)  t   

Tflefcmpben*  (eaob)  \ 

Ctt-reTisers  (each)  J 

Gooda-receiversIF     

Goods-disp«t«ber8ir 

Baffxsfpe-handlerst 

^Sksse-masterst ,.. 

Goods-controllers  ; 

Wdffhers:  

Coodnctors  (snperior)t 

Condactors  (inferior,  or  ticket  collectors)  t 

Ik»kemen  (each)  II 

.  EngiDcers  (locomotire)  || 

nicDienlJ 

D»y  laborers,  at  70  to  76  cents 


2 

2 

14 

129 


18 

4 

49 

6 

11 

4 

8 

10 

5 

28 

10 

10 

6 

9 

15 

25 

10 

18 

12 


MACHOfBBY  DKPABTIIBNT. 


IbstermacbinistU 

Workmaster^ 

SngiDoerlF 

Bojtintrar 

Bookkeeper 

Btorekeeper 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$375  00 
300  00 
144  00 


375  00 
330  00 
153  00 
165  00 


300  00 
360  00 
246  00 
234  00 
255  00 
228  00 
270  00 
183  00 


294  00 
234  00 
210  00 


$390  00 
441  00 
198  00 


600  00 
390  00 
294  00 
189  00 


625  00 
600  00 
405  00 
261  00 
330  00 
294  00 
318  00 
195  00 


414  00 

264  00 
225  00 


Average. 


1816  00 
882  50 
370  00 
162  00 


450  00 
356  87| 
200  00 

186  00 
150  00 
315  00 
264  00 
375  00 
425  00 
800  00 

243  00 
280  00 
250  00 
280  00 

187  50 
180  00 
334  00 

244  00 
215  00 


825  00 
630  00 
412  50 
355  00 
656  00 
630  00 


*  Free  rent  and  fuel 

t  Free  nniform  and  mileage  (average  not  over  $50). 

!  Free  nniform. 

0  Has  free  rent. 

il  Mileage  and  premiam  on  saving  of  coal  and  oil  (average  not  over  $50). 

t^  Free  rent,  ftiel,  and  oniform. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  Werra  Railway,  of  which  the  pay-roll  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
^le,  belongs  to  a  private  company.  It  is  a  single  track,  extending 
^m  Eisenach  southeasterly  to  Coburg  and  Lichtenfels,  with  a  branch 
^k  from  Coburg  to  Sonneberg.  Its  whole  length  is  110  miles.  The 
population  of  all  the  station  towns  along  the  line  is  80,000.  At  Eisenach 
it(M)DDects  with  the  Berlin,  Lelpsic  and  Frankfort  onthe-Main  system 
of  railways,  and  at  Lichtenfels  with  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  State 
Railways.  It  is  the  principal  means  of  commnnication  between  the 
Saxoo  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  and  the  world  outside 
of  them. 

During  the  last  year  the  company  sold  589,090  civilian  tickets,  of 

which  more  than  three-fourths  were  third  class,  the  receipts  being 

1220,711. 47  J ;  also  30,827  military  tickets,*  the  receipts  being  $5,793.75 ; 

and  carried  2,923  tons  of  luggaget  (receipts,  $10,467),  and  29  tons  of  dogs 

(dogs  go  by  luggage  weight),  the  receipts  being  $255.    Including  extra 

*  Private  soldiers,  sabofficers,  and  the  landwebr  are  carried  for  one-tblrd  of  a  tbird- 
elaas  fare,  and  are  not  allowed  in  first  or  second  class  compartments, 
t  All  luggage  over  50  pounds  is  paid  for. 
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traioB,  the  total  receipts  in  the  passenger  department  were  $238,809.58 
for  619,917  tickets. 

In  the  freight  department,  the  receipts  were,  for  4,265  tons  of  express 
goods,  $17,490.67i ;  for  459,075  tons  of  ordinary  freight,  $450,079.25 ; 
for  postal  packages,  $1,940.15;  for  244  tons  military  hor8es,$701.75 ; 
for  18,830  tons  of  cattle,  $20,412.95 ;  for  58  tons  of  human  corpses,* 
$262.15;  other  reC/Cipts,  $8,517.50;  making  total  freight  receipts, 
$409,403.66  for  about  485,000  tons.  Total  in  both  departments, 
$738,273.24. 

On  an  average  each  passenger  was  carried  20  miles,  and  each  ton  of 
freight  42  miles. 

The  total  receipts  have  increased  about  $50,000  yearly  since  1878. 

The  dividends  have  run  as  follows:  1869,  1^  per  cent.;  1870, 1  per 
cent.;  1871,  3  per  cent.;  1872,  2§  per  cent.;  1873,  1  per  cent.;  1874,  0 
per  cent.;  1875,  1  per  cent.;  1876,  f  per  cent.;  1877,  IJ  per  cent.;  1878, 
1|  percent.;  1879,  2  per  cent;  1880,  3  per  cent.;  1881,  3^  per  cent; 
1882,  4J  per  cent  For  the  year  closing  in  June  (1884),  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  is  anticipated. 

To  run  a  locomotive  1  mile  on  this  road  it  is  estimated  to  cost,  in- 
cluding service,  coal,  oil,  water,  and  ordinary  repairs,  5^  mills,  and  each 
locomotive  has  drawn,  on  an  estimate,  during  the  year,  36.16  axles  with 
50.17  tons  net  load  §  of  a  mile. 

The  station  laborers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  from  5.30  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.,  seven  days  in  a  week. 

A  system  of  electric-bell  signals  is  used,  by  which  the  departure  o 
every  train  is  announced  at  the  succeeding  station,  and  also  at  all  the 
intermediate  crossings,  which  are  barred  during  the  passing  of  trains.. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  railways  in  the  Empire.    Private  as  well 
state  lines  are  under. the  supervision  of  the  national  police,  who  concen::^r"--Q 
themselves  especially  with  the  general  security  of  traffic. 

The  waiting-rooms  in  nearly  all  stations,  private  and  national,  ar-r:^!^ 
rented  to  be  used  as  restaurants.    Hence  almost  without  exception  th^  gju 
waiting-room  is  a  place  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.    Conseo uen tl^^-  ^j^ 
the  waiting  rooms  here,  unlike  those  in  the  United  States,  are  a  sonrr^    xjb 
of  income  to  the  companies.    The  Werra  Railway  received  from  th  i^Liij 
source  the  last  year  a  clear  profit  of  $3,288.25,  and  the  Saxon  Sta.^^^ 
Bailway  a  profit  of  $55,000. 

On  an  average  on  German  railways  for  every  first-class  passeng^^gr 
there  are  20  second  class  and  70  third  class. 

In  the  principal  centers  regular  barracks  are  provided  for  the  e^^.  127 
ploy^s  of  the  State  railways,  and  these  are  comfortable  and  kept  in  gcz^i^d 
order. 

The  service  on  all  railways  in  the  Empire  is  rather  severe,  and  is  ^mioi 
especially  well  paid,  but  systems  of  rewards  and  promotions  tend  io 
faithfulness  in  service.    Strikes  among  the  employes  are  very  rare// 
known. 

Officers  of  the  roads  and  members  of  the  Eeichstag  travel  on  free 
passes.  The  case  of  these  latter  causes  some  public  criticism.  As  a 
rule,  the  free-pass  system  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  country  stations  are  rather  cheerless  places.  The  most 
noticeable  industries  practiced  by  their  keepers  to  eke  out  their  salaries 
are  gardening  (limited)  and  bee-keeping,  the  latter  being  on  some  roads, 
especially  in  Saxony,  a  source  of  some  income. 

Great  economy  is  practiced  in  warming  the  cars.    Third-class  com* 

*  Corpses  can  Le  carried  only  in  special  freight  cars,  in  which  there  are  no  goodi. 
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{NiTtments  are  nsaally  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  first  and  second  class 
by  steam.  On  many  roads  no  carriage  is  warmed  after  April  15,  how* 
ever  cold  the  weather  may  be. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

W^M  paid  per  year  in  BtoreSf  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Sonneberg  and 

vicinity. 


OooaiMtions. 


Lowest. 


100  00 
74  25 

214  20 


Diycoooda: 

Head  clerk  (male) \    |375  00 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

'tte.T  foods : 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Bookkeeper 

CarrespondeDt 

Procanst  (runner) 

Book  stores : 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

vroceries: 

Apprentice  (male) : 

First  year 

SeooDd  year 

Third  year ^ 

Clerks  (male) , 

Clerks  (female) 

•Hardware  (same  as  in  Groceries) 


857  00 
428  40 
714  00 

214  20 
95  20 


142  80 


285  60 


Highest. 


$428  40 

142  80 

99  00 

857  00 


490  80 
714  00 
962  00 

476  00 
142  80 


571  20 


Average. 


MOO  09 
121  M 

*80  0% 

275  09 
142  89 
428  4« 
571  M 
750  0% 

800  09 
111  9% 


86  et 

142  &• 

357  0% 

*123  76 


880  M 


*  With  food  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wagtspaid  per  year  to  household  servants  (totons  and  cities)  in  Sonneberg  and  Coburg, 


Oconpations. 


_,     -'ants 

^^OMichman  and  gardener. 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$42  84 

28  56 

1        14  28 

90  00 

$59  50 
35  70 
28  56 

125  00 

Areraga. 


*|50  0« 
*30  00 
*20  00 

tlOO  09 


Gratuity  of  $4.76  to  $11.90  at  Christmas. 


t  With  breakfast  and  dinner. 


AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

^^^espaid  to  agrioultwral  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  vicinity  of  Son- 

neberg. 


Occupations. 


ear. 


.per  yea 

do. 

do. 


S^fUnts 

Male per  day. 

f^femsle do... 

^Tnao do... 

««rywoman do... 


Areraga. 


»$37.00 
*26.0$ 
•14.00 

t.2t 
t.l4t 


*  With  ibod  and  lodging  and  a  trifle  at  Christmas. 

f  And  two  meals  per  day,  eaten  In  the  field.    Hours  of  labor,  12.    In  winter  they  aie  paid  firom  1|  to 
H  cents  per  hour,  and  work  eight  hours.    Wages  do  not  yary  for  planting,  haying,  or  harvest. 
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OOBPOBATION  EUPLOT^S. 
Wafm  piM  ptr  jftar  to  tkt  oorporatitm  empk>]/A  in  the  eUa  nf  SonnAerg  (9,500  inhabitanta). 


.    1  Lowtat. 

HlgbMt. 

A.«M^ 

1 

•iSS 

gSSSSTp^."""!''-'"' 

1 

I  naarly  donble  tb«*«  ntM. 


QOrBBNHENT    EMPLOYES. 


LowMt. 

BlgbMt. 

Atmh»     — ^ 

.ATIOXAL  OFFICU.- 

«M9<0 

*sno« 

IS    5 

tJlS,: 

i;ioo  M  1     i,"»io  M 



I'Sr  / 

flsaoD 

1.07100 

'^s:  / 

57130 

1.100  00 

mo  no 

MS  W 
«M00 

Thirt,Tn  l™IlilT-                 

Ma« 

^SDO 

Bt'vr  [I.I                            ■  (for  UilDg) 

MM  DO  1         MOOO 
1.000  40  1       1.14J00 

■•-•" 

^  knd  mllltarr  Mrvloe  la  p»1d  bf  m 


■OnljpMl 

t  Sooneberi,  .. 

;  And  free  dirfUlnz. 

i  And  mltowancs  of  *S3.tS  for  nnlfonn,  Ao. 

||Saia-U«iDlagini,  207,079  inhiblUnta. 

f  Puton  an  appoinled  by  the  itate,  and  are  In  effect  «Ute  offloara. 

GOTBBNMENT  0FFI0BB8  AHH  SALARIES. 

PostmasterB  usually  have  a  dwelling  free  of  coat  in  cotmectioD  triw 
their  offices,  and  are  retained  iu  office  dnriug  life,  except  for  can* 
Clerks  are  promoted  through  the  several  grades  to  postmasterships,! 
that  the  postmaster  of  today  was  perhaps  an  apprentice  in  tne  m 
office  twenty  years  ago.     Country  postmasters  are  poorly  paid.      J 

The  services  of  the  local  German  legislator  are  not  always  held  to  tf 
""taeiD.    A  few  months  ago  the  aseembly  of  one  of  the  Benss  piini| 

J 
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ities  in  ThariDgia  voted  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  stenogra- 
phers, deeming  a  simple  record  of  the  session  sufficient.  An  orator  of 
the  opposition  remarking  that  the  expense  in  qnestion  wa«  ^^  hardly 
worth  talking  abont,"  a  member  of  the  Government  replied  that ''  the 
speeches  are  not  worth  the  money  spent  in  stenographing  them." 

There  are  twenty-five  different  German  state  parliaments,  and  the 
pay  of  the  delegates  differs  widely.    Prussia  heads  the  list  by  allowing 
her  delegates  $3.57  a  day.    Next  come  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Anhalt^ 
with  $2.85  per  day,  followed  by  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Ooburg-Gotha, 
and  Schwarzburg-Sondershansen,  with  only  $2.38  a  day.    The  members 
of  the  parliaments  of  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt,  Hesse,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Waldeck  receive  $2.14;  Oldenburg  and  the  two  Beuss  principali- 
ties allow  theirs  but  $1.78^,  and  rich  little  Altenburg  and  Schaumbnrg- 
Lippe  pay  theirs  but  $1.4'J  a  day.    Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Mecklenburg  have  a  great  variety  of  rates.    The  Hanse  towns  ( Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Lubeck)  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Empire  in 
allowing  their  representatives  absolutely  nothing,  with  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  that  they  have  free  passes  over  the  railroads,  which 
advantage  is,  of  course,  offset  by  the  high  .cost  of  living  in  Berlin. 

BANK  CLERKS. 

In  Thuringiau  banks,  to  diverge  slightly,  apprentices  must  serve 
three  and  four  years  without  pay,  providing  for  their  own  living  mean- 
while. The  third  or  fourth  year  they  receive  $142.80.  Clerks,  after 
cerving  such  an  apprenticeship,  receive  from  $285.60  to  $714  a  year, 
and  cashiers  from  $571.20  to  $1,190.  Business  hours  are  from  8  a.  m» 
to  7  p.  m.,  excepting  one  hour  at  noon. 

TRADES  IN  (H)VEBNMENT  EMPLOY. 


M  paid  hjf  the  t€eek  of  iixty  to  ninety  koura  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government 

employ  in  Saxe-Meiningen. 


Occupations. 


^dnotor  of  post4iligence 

^^vt  of  poDt-dilif^ence 

JjWftr-earriers 

J^^ole-keeper  and  hostler .. 

febwew.f;. 

ffflen 

^'^•workors : 

Ji«-Jron 

-^  Bridi^iitm 

"wvenakers 


Lowest. 


$1  42.8 

1  25 

2  50 
2  85 

2  40 


Highest 


$2  14 
3  50 

8  60 
3  70 
3  45 


Averag 


$5  77 
5  77 
4  80 
1  63 

1  50 

2  9& 

« 

3  Oa 
8  10 
29ft 


printer's  wages. 

°^^iment  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty-six  hours  to  printers  (compositors y  pressm 

men,  proof- readers f  fe, )  in  Sonnebirg. 


Occnpatioos. 


Jiitott 

I^bliabers... 
j^wf-ppaders 
vOBpositora . 
</bi  printers. 
DtrU 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  47 

$0  20 

3  50 

5  80 

4  28 

7  14 

8  57 

4  76 

3  33 

4  28 

1  10 

1  80 

Average. 


16  71 
4  28 
522 
3  06 
2  9B 
1  42 
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€OST  OF    LIVING    TO    THE  LABORING   GLASSES    AND    GOMFABISON  OF 

WAGES. 

The  foliowiDg  table  shows  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  consumption 
in  Sonneberg  and  vicinity ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  compara- 
tively few  of  the  articles  enumerated  are  ever  found  upon  the  laborer's 
table.  What  ^  these  classes  really  live  upon  and  how  they  live  will  be 
described  under  section  9. 

Table  shamng  the  retail  prices  which  ruled  for  the  articles  mentioned  in  Sonneiberg  and 

vidntty  in  1878  (so  far  as  knoum)  and  in  1884. 


Articles. 


Apples : 

Green  (poor) per  peck. 

Dried per  poand. 

Bread: 

White  (plain) do... 

White  (fancy) do... 

Black  (rye) do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese: 

Swiss do... 

Kative   per  piece. 

Brandy,  45  per  cent,  tealles per  quart. 

Beer do... 

Coffee: 

Rio per  poand. 

Java do... 

Mocha do... 

Chicory  (substitute  for  coffee)  do... 

Grains: 

Oats per  100  pounds. 

Barley do... 

Rye do 


^i, 


^heat do... 

Rice per  pound. 

Flour do*'" 

Meal: 

Rye 

Oat 


.do. 
do. 


PotatiO do... 

Vermicelli do  .. 

Peas 1 .' , per  quart. 

Beans do... 

Lentils do... 

Fish: 

Herring,  Scotch each. 

Carp per  pound. 

Eel do... 

Trout do... 

Flesh: 

Beef do... 

Veal do... 

Pork do... 

Mutton do... 

Fowl: 

Geese do... 

Pigeons « per  pair. 

Eirss each. 


^ 


Lilk per  quart. 

Oil: 

Salad  (poppy) per  pound. 

Salad  (olive) do... 

Rape-seed do.- 

Petroleum do... 

Potatoes per  peck. 

Sugar: 

Loaf per  pound! 

Powdered do.... 

Brown do 

Salt: 

Coarse do 

Fiue do.... 

Starch do.... 

SodA»  washing do 


1878. 


$0  14 
00 


03 
29 

22 
02 
17 
0« 


83 
06 


110 

2  IS 

300 

06 

07 

03 
06 
07 
09 
OS 
04 
OS 

02 


15 
14 
16 
14 


21 
12 
04 

21 
31 
12 
05 
06 

IS 
12 
11 

02 


18M. 


♦•?^ 


01 
04 


9$ 


178 
191 
214 

sn 

07 


II 
U 
04 
11 
« 
06 
04 

a 

IT 
47 

14 
U 
II 

IS 

9 
21 


21 
8 
14 
14 
16 

12 
11 
U 
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Table  showing  retail  price  which  ruled  far  the  artidee  mentUmedy  ^o. — Continued. 


Prieee. 


Articles. 


8iM|t,  wBAhing per  poand.. 

SwMrkraat do 

Strarine do  ... 

Tallow do  ... 

^^Inegmr per  quart.. 

per  ton.. 

do.... 


Hard per  cord. 

Soft do... 


By  the  table  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  enumerated 

oes  not  difler  greatly'  from  that  of  1878,  when  the  lant  labor  report  was 

ade  from  this  consalate.    At  that  time  food  prices  had  begun  to  ad- 

anee,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  distrust  in  political  and  commercial 

airs,  and  the  advance  continued  until  1881,  when  prices  had  become 

30  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 
During  that  time,  also,  the  rates  of  wages  fell,  so  that  the  day  laborer 
1880  and  1881,  earning  on  an  average  20  per  cent,  less  than  usual  and 
aying  40  per  cent,  more  for  provisions,  found  his  usually  hard  life 
Dnsnally  severe. 

But  during  the  last  three  years,  thanks  to  better  harvests  and  a  feel- 
xng  of  greater  security  in  politics  and  trade,  food  prices  and  wages  have 
^bout  resumed  their  former  condition.  But  in  1878  all  meat  prices  had 
Ibecome  fabulously  high,  for  this  region,  and  still  remain  so. 

An  economist  in  Sonneberg  states  the  present  annual  cost  of  living 
'totbe  laboring  classes  for  a  family  of  five  persons  (two  adults  and  three 
children)  as  follows:  Bent,  $14.28;  food,  $71.40;  clothing,  $14.28;  to- 
^al,  $99.96. 

This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  fuel,  taxes,  doctors'  bills  and 
tke  unavoidable  incidentals. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  very  nearly  the  same  that  they  were  six 
years  ago,  excepting  as  the  toy  industry  is  affected  by  the  altered  tar- 
iffs. Until  the  raising  of  the  duties  in  Germany  in  1879,  the  tariffs  on 
toys  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries  were  low.  Following  that,  France 
^asthe  first  to  increase  the  duty  thereon  from  10  percent,  ad  valorem 
to  $11.58  per  100  kilograms  (200  lbs.),  which,  on  the  inferior  class  of 
these  goods,  was  equal  to  about  100  per  cent.  Austria  soon  followed 
^ith  a  tariff  of  100  florins  ($40.70)  per  100  kilograms,  equal,  as  far  as 
the  cheaper  toys  are  concerned,  to  quite  200  per  cent.  Italy  introduced 
*  rate  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  France;  Sweden  tripled  her  tariff,  and 
the  course  of  tariff' legislation  in  the  United  States  is  watched  with  great 
Anxiety.     , 

The  consequence  has  been  that  Sonneberg  sends  almost  nothing  to 
^nstria,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  less  than  half  of  its  former  exports  to 
France.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  rising  $1,190,000,  and  many  skilled 
^orkmen  are  either  without  employment  or  else  have  sought  occupa- 
tion abroad.  The  trade,  however,  with  England  and  the  United  States 
^ms  to  be  but  little  affected. 

It  may  be  said  In  passing  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  gen* 
Orally  disapprove  of  the  exclusion  of  the  American  pig. 
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THE  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY.  - 

Meanwhile  a  new  indnstry,  that  of  beet-sagar  makiDg,  has  spmng  ap 
in  Thuringia,  and  has  assumed  remarkable  proportions  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  autumn  no  less  than  twenty-one  refineries 
were  started,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt,  and  at  the  present 
time  thirty-two  more  are  in  process  of  erection.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
an  abnormal  state  of  things,  and  competition  has  reached  so  high  a 
point  that  a  crisis  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  these  factories  males  receive  about  40  cents  a  day,  females  20  centa 
mechanics  50  cents,  and  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  23.8  cents,  ak 
for  11  hours'  work. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


At  this  point  it  may  be  serviceable  to  glance  at  the  composition 
the  population  in  the  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  t^ 
Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  since  official  statistics  can  be  consult^ 
The  dukedom  embraces  about  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  c^ 
sular  districts. 


statement  shamng  the  populaiiony  according  to  calling  and  condition^  in  the  Dukedow^  ^ 
Saxe-  Meiningenfor  the  years  1871,  1875,  IbtiO,  and  1883;  also,  the  gain  or  loeeper  eenX 
in  the  condition  of  the  several  callings  in  1883  ae  compared  with  that  of  1880. 


CalliDg. 


Agricnltnre,  catUe-raMog: 

Producers 

GardeDing,  foreatry,  bnntiiig,  and  flah- 
ing: 

Serranta 

I>ep«nd(4Dta 

Mining,  foundriea,  prodnctiTe  indaatriea, 
and  uuilding  trades : 

Producers 

Servants      

Dependents 

Tiade  and  commerce : 

Producers 

Servants 

Dependents 

Domestic  service  and  day  labor: 

Prodncers 

Servants      

Dependents 

Military,  court,  civil  service,  and  the 
professions : 

Producers 

Servants 

Dependents 

Without  calling: 

Self-sopporting  and  members  of  in- 
stitutions   

Servants 

Dependents 


Total  self-supporting. 

Total  servants    

Total  dependents    . . . 


Total  population, 


Popubtion  as  to  calling  and  condiUon.  j  ^®®  ^iJJ?* 


1888. 


37.014 


852 
34,586 


30,476 

1,108 

55,133 

5,288 

929 

8,929 

4,434 

5 

5,515 


4,009 

496 

4,777 


5,293 

327 

1,610 


92,514 

3,307 

110, 530 


206,351 


1880. 


17,616 


6,169 
31,554 


33,915 

1.585 

65,949 

5.451 

1.859 

10,838 

8,944 

105 

14,090 


4.032 

620 

5,276 


4.984 

284 

4,314 


74.942 

10. 112 

122,021 


207,076 


1876. 


15,870 


4,252 
29,963 


31,350 

1.509 

63,948 

4,096 
1.241 
9.065 


9,366 

84 
14.854 


3,698 

594 

6,080 


70, 916 

7.973 

216.506 


1871. 


Oain. 


Lorn. 


14,046 


5,011 
28,714 


81, 019 

1,743 

50.014 

4,400 
1.221 
8,611 


PtrcenL'  Per  ml 


68.250 

9.011 

109.606 


-J 


IM.4M       ]<7,ft57 


1 


This  table  shows,  first,  a  rapid  gain  in  population  from  isf 
"  *^-*-mn  to  fall  off  in  1883.    The  character  of  their/ 
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Secondly,  as  between  1883  and  1880,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  con- 
dition of  trade  and  commerce  of  3.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  condition  of 
domestic  and  day  labor  of  101.71  per  cent.    Sonneberg  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  decline  in  trade,  which  showed  a  gain  of  5.02  per 
cent.    Taking  the  dukedom  together  there  was  a  gain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  productive  industry  represented  by  23.44  per  cent.    This  allows 
for  those  without  calling  or  profession,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  pris- 
oners, inmates  of  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  confirmed  invalids.    Of 
these  classes  there  are  21  males  and  39  females  who  are  invalids;  110 
males  and  103  females  in  poor-houses,  of  whom  20  are  boys  and  10  are 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  170  males  and  144  females  in  infirma- 
ries and  insane  asylums,  and  252  males  and  3  females  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection. 

Of  the  population  in  1883  (206,351),  35,030  males  and  35,417  females 
vere  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  may  be  described  as  plodding. 
They  do  not  work  briskly,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  industrions,  and  do 
not  require  watching  to  prevent  idling.  They  are  peaceably  disposed, 
hat  they  are  neither  thrifty  nor  enterprising.  Their  indulgence  in  beer 
sod  tobacco  is  a  source  of  both  physical  and  financial  weakness  to  them, 
snd  hinders  the  prosperity  of  most  of  them.  In  politics  they  are  mostly 
Social  Democrats,  but  they  lack  both  the  fire  and  zeal  to  make  their 
opinions  either  effective  or  dangerous. 

FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOTEB,  AND  THE  ORGANIZED 

CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employes  and  the  employers 
IB  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  organized  condition  of  labor.  This  or- 
ganization seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  employers  are 
leaded  against  the  working  people,  and  that  consequently  the  latter 
most  be  united  against  the  former.  So  far  as  the  employers  are  con- 
cerned I  do  not  think  that  this  theory  is  wholly  just.  The  prominent 
characteristic  of  business  in  this  district  is  that  of  intense  competition. 
The  working  people  feel  this  first  of  all  in  reduced  pay.  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  laborers'  clubs  for  self  protection,  in  which  nearly  every 
occupation  is  represented,  but  in  which  rarely  more  than  one  occupation 
Ignites  in  the  same  club.  These  clubs  are  for  the  present  largely  social, 
in  which  much  beer  i^  consumed,  and  from  which  more  mischief  is  there- 
fore likely  to  proceed. 

Bat  contrary  to  natural  inference  the  status  of  the  working  people 
is  oatwardly  quiet.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  open  demonstration  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  is  made.  I  assign  this  partly  to 
their  temperament,  and  partly  to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  of  accom- 
plishing anything  against  united  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  situation  is  growing  yearly 
more  imminent.  The  working  people  are  becoming  better  educated. 
Through  intercourse  with  representetives  of  their  own  class  who  have 
improved  their  condition  abroad  they  are  enabled  to  reason  more  intel- 
ligently upon  their  comparative  circumstances  and  the  causes  of  them. 
3%ey  see  that  the  very  wealth  which  they  claim  is  united  against  them 
18  largely  the  product  of  their  own  labor.  They  claim,  also,  that  the 
army,  while  it  is  their  pride  and  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  the  na- 
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tion,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  own  prosperity.  However  fallacious 
their  reasoning  may  be,  they  do  not  admit  the  fallacy  nor  snbmit  cheer- 
fully to  the  situation. 

Both  local  and  general  laws  are  against  unrestrained  action  on  the 
part  of  these  organizations,  and  they  are  subject  to  police  surveillance  if 
their  speech  becomes  too  radical. 

STRIKES  AND   THEIB  EFFECTS. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent  in  this  region.  The  only  one  of  any  conse- 
quence the  past  year  hsis  beei\  that  of  the  600employ6s  in  the  hosiery  fac- 
tory of  Heiurich  Schopper,  in  Zeulenroda.  The  cause  was  a  reduction 
of  wages.    The  proprietor  was  uncompromising  and  carried  his  point. 

Arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settlement,  is  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
employer  usually  bides  his  time,  knowing  that  his  policy  in  the  past  has 
not  enabled  them  to  accumulate  the  means  of  indulging  in  idleness. 
The  reserve  even  of  black  bread  and  potatoes  is  not  large,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  summary  lockout,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  Saxony  the  past 
winter,  the  operatives  are  made  in  various  ways  to  feel  that  they  must 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  or  starve. 

The  effects  of  strikes  on  labor  in  Thuringia  have  not  been  favorable 
to  their  repetition,  either  as  regards  the  employer  or  the  employed.  As 
a  rule  these  latter  have  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  idleness, 
have  spent  their  reserve,  if  they  had  any,  have  entailed  still  greater 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  their  families,  and  finally,  most  likely,  re- 
turned to  labor  at  the  employer's  terms,  but  with  such  an  embittered 
feeling  that  more  than  one  proprietor  wishes  that  he  could  consistently 
have  made  a  concession  and  kept  the  former  good  will  of  his  workmen. 

CONDITIONS     OF  PTJBCHASFS  AND  PAYMENT  OF  WAQES. 

Many  employers  keep  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  principally  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  accounts  are  opened  with  employes,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  the  wages  due,  and  which  are  settled  every  payday. 
Employes  complain  that  the  seller  thus  makes  them  pay  a  double  profit^ 
one  on  the  price  of  the  goods  and  another  on  the  wages  at  which  they 
are  employed.  Theoretically  the  workman  is  free  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  where  he  chooses,  but  practically,  owing  to  the  practice 
mentioned  above,  the  choice  is  a  singularly  constrained  one. 

Day  laborers  are  paid  weekly  and  piece  workmen  fortnightly,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  Germany  various  kinds  of  co-operative  and  economical 
societies,  but  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  Schalze- 
Delitzsch  system  have  best  commended  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  There  are  about  3,660  of  these  societies  in  the  Empire,  whicb 
report  regularly  to  the  central  office,  with  a  membership  of  l,2t)O,O00. 
Their  business  transactions,  so  far  as  they  are  made  public,  amoont 
now  to  about  $600,000,000  yearly,  and  their  stock  in  trade,  with  which 
the  business  is  carried  on,  amounts  to  $166,000,000,  of  which  $60,000,000 
may  be  classed  as  reserve  funds,  and  $106,000,000  as  loaned  capital. 

Of  these  co-operative  societies  the  two  most  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple are  the  Varschtissvereine  (cash-advance  associations,  or  Co-operative 
credit  unions),  for  banking  purposes,  and  the  Consnmvereine  (provisioos 
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anions),  engaged  in  famishing  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  former 
there  are  905  in  Germany,  with  a  membership  of  461,153  (420,140  males 
and  41,013  females),  and  of  the  latter  there  are  625,  with  a  membership 
of  aboat  300,000,  of  whom  about  one- seventh  are  women.  Both  of 
these  societies  are  popnlar  in  Thoringia,  where  there  are  74  of  the 
credit  associations  and  75  provisions  anions.  Membership  is  acquired 
in  each  by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  which  varies  for  different  localities. 
On  secnrity  furnished  by  the  members  capital  is  borrowed,  or  supplies 
purchased,  and  with  this  capital  or  supplies  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Members  share  pro  rata  in  the  dividends,  and  are  also  often  the  lenders 
of  the  capital  to  the  unions. 

Credit  unions. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of 
these  unions  (  Varschussvereine)  in  Germany  from  1876  to  1882.  In  1859 
there  were  80  of  the  unions,  with  a  membership  of  18,676,  and  their 
funds,  loaned  and  renewed,  amounted  to  $3,098,577.  Since  1859  the 
dividends  have  varied  from  3  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  averaging  6^  per 
cent: 

Table  Bkowing  ike  oondiiion  of  co-operative  credit  unions  ( VarBchuserereine)  in  Germanjf 

from  1876  to  1882. 
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of 
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Mem- 
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906  460.656 

902  ;462, 212  | 
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27,675, 
29,183, 
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791  50 
248  25 
842  25 
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857  00 
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$83, 618. 145  25 

29.57 

87,754,776  75 

31.54 

86. 648, 853  25 

88.68 

86,791,368  75 

33.44 

91,112,486  25 

32.49 

93. 574, 603  50 

31.99 

94,844,823  00 

32.01 

Divi- 
dends. 


PereenL 


6 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Provisions  unions. — The  make-np  and  condition  of  the  Sonneberg 
Provisions- Union  {Consumverein)  at  the  end  of  1883  may  be  taken  as  a 
Bample  of  these  societies.  Its  membership  consisted  of  302  males  and 
40  females,  divided  as  follows :  Farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  8; 
mannfactarers  and  builders,  16;  handworkers,  135  males  and  4  females; 
operatives,  40 ;  merchants,  13  males  and  6  females;  clerks,  17;  inn- 
keepers, 5  males  and  2  females ;  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  officers 
and  railway  lal)orers,  16  males  and  1  female ;  servants,  3  males  and  5 
females :  physicians,  teachers,  artists,  state,  church,  and  municipal  of- 
ficers, 47  males  and  7  females ;  renters,  2  males  and  15  females.  During 
the  year  mentioned  20  new  members  were  received  and  18  lost,  by  death, 
removals,  &c.  During  the  last  three  years  the  dividends  have  aver- 
aged 20  per  cent.,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  union's  existence 
they  have  averaged  15.4  per  cent.  At  present  goods  are  sold  only  to 
members,  and  the  rule  is  found  to  work  favorably  in  increasing  the 
membership. 

Comparatively  few  losses  are  sustained  by  these  organizations,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  have  realized  the  object  of  their  founder, 
particularly  the  provisions  unions,  in  enabling  working  people  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  busi- 
ness channels. 

Since  they  are  patronized  by  the  more  prudent  and  cash-paying 
classes  of  people,  it  follows  that  their  effect  has  been  rather  against 
general  trade,  but  this  effect  is  mainly  theoretical,  and  is  not  such  as 
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can  be  formalated.  In  Meiningen  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  contest 
between  the  merchants  and  the  provisions  anion  on  the  groand  that 
the  success  of  the  latter  makes  competition  among  the  former  too  great 
for  fair  profits. 

Besides  the  societies  mentioned,  there  arenumerons  labor  anions  and 
working-people's  clabs,  whose  principles  are  professedly  cooperativei 
bat  whose  general  theories  are  too  radical  and  their  inflaeuce  too  de- 
structive to  have  materially  benefited  either  themselves  or  the  state. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  working  people  are  tenacioas  of  land  and  nsaally  try  to  control 
a  small  piece  for  raising  potatoes.  They  bay  it  if  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
bat  oftener  they  rent  it,  at  from  $1.19  to  $14.28  per  acre,  the  average 
price  being  about  $5.52. 

Their  houses  are  oftener  of  brick  than  of  wood,  and  contain  on  an 
average  three  rooms :  kitchen,  sleeping  room,  and  spare  room.  In  many 
cases  the  cow  is  kept  in  an  end  ot  the  same  building,  and  the  manure 
pile  is  in  the  door-yard.    Such  a  house  costs  from  $300  to  $500. 

HOW  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  LIVE. 

I  asked  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  agriculture  what  the  laboring 
people  lived  upon  in  this  vicinity.  His  reply  was  *'  Potatoes,  peas,  len- 
tils, and  bacon,  with  coffee  and  beer."  The  coffee,  I  should  add,  is  chic- 
ory, and  the  beer  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  I  think  he  should  have  in- 
cluded black  bread  (rye),  although  it  is  a  fact  that  they  eat  but  very 
ittle  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  potatoes. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  WOMAN  FIELD  LABORER. 

^^May  I  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  workf "  I  inquired  of  a 
woman  whom  I  found  hoeing  in  the  field  a  few  days  ago  in  company 
with  several  others.  ^^  Certainly,"  she  replied,  and  the  follomng  con- 
versation was  held,  which  I  report  as  faithfully  as  I  can : 

Question.  How  old  are  youT — Answer.  Five  and  sixty. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  done  this  kind  of  work  T-^ A.  Sixty  yean;  only  I  hegm 
with  pulling  weeds  in  the  potato  field. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  T — A.  Yes ;  a  husband  and  three  children. 

Q.  And  where  are  they  f — A.  My  man  is  sick  with  rheumatism,  my  girl  is  in  tht 
mill,  and  my  two  boys  are  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  for  this  work  f — A.  For  eleven  hours'  work  19  cents,  and 
one  meal  of  bread  and  meat.  We  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  often  hvn 
schnapps  or  coffee  at  nine. 

Q  How  many  days  in  the  year  do  you  work  f — ^A.  Every  day.  When  not  as- 
ployed  for  pay,  I  gather  wood  in  the  forest  for  my  kitchen,  or  grass,  wherever  I  em 
nnd  it,  for  my  cow.* 

Q.  And  now  will  yon  tell  me  what  your  necessary  expenses  are  f — ^A.  That  is  my 
private  affair. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  acd  so  are  most  of  the  questions  that  you  have  already  answersd.— 
A.  Well,  then,  I  pay  for  rent  66  marks  [|14.28].     For  food  I  reckon 

Q.  Please  imagine  that  your  children  are  all  at  home. — A.  Then  let  Ahnab  [ktt 
companion  in  the  field]  answer.    Her  children  are  all  at  home. 

A.  (Ahnah.)  Yes,  but  I  have  four. 

*  The  forests  here  belong  to  the  ducal  domain,  and  the  poor  people  have  the  priT- 
ilege  of  feathering  the  dead  wood,  which  they  bear  home  in  baskets  on  their  backs. 
With  a  sickle  very  manv  of  them  also  gather  hay  enough  to  keep  a  oow  throsgh  the 
winter,  which  is  borne  home  in  the  same  way.  Ninety-nine  hundredike  of  tkii  werkiM 
donein/  women. 
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Q.  And  what  does  it  cost  you  to  live? — ^A.  For  food  for  six  persons,  foar  of  them 
«hildren.  we  reckon  350  marks  [|83.30].  Clothing  for  the  family,  70  marks  [$16.66]. 
Hoase  rent,  three  rooms,  60  marks  [|14  28]." 

Q.  That  makes  4^  marks  [$114.24],  bat  if  yon  should  work  every  working;  day 
at  these  wages  [  19  cents]  you  would  receive  ouly  240  marks  [|57]. — A.  But  that  is 
DOt  all.  Our  taxes  [rent  on  a  half  acre  of  land,  on  our  earnings,  on  one  cow,  and  for 
the  two  children  in  school,  are  more  than  30  marks  [$7.14]. 

Q.  But  the  balance  in  your  statement  is  all  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  there  is 
sickness  to  be  provided  for,  and  fuel,  and  many  necessary  incidental  expenses.  How 
do  yon  do  itf — A.  We  don't  indulge  in  incidentals,  and  rarely  call  a  doctor.  We 
people  must  hoe  our  row  if  it  leads  through  fire.  As  fur  fuel,  I  and  the  children 
gather  it  in  the  forest,  same  as  all  of  my  class  do.  But,  thank  God,  my  man  is  handy 
with  tools,  and  he  usually  earns  in  a  year  a  third'  more  money  than  I  do.  Then  the 
children  do  piece-work  out  of  school  hours  for  the  toy- makers,  enough  to  buy  their 
books  at  least,  and  all  together  we  are  able  to  have  meat  once  a  week,  beer  daily, 
and  cake  at  Christmas. 

(Another  woman,  interrupting:)  ''Yes,  and  she  has  a  cow  and  can  have  bntter  on 
her  bread,  but  the  most  of  us  have  neither  butter  nor  milk,  and  live  on  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  chicory,  with  beer  and  sansage  may  be  on  holidays.  Our  families  are 
as  large  as  hers,  or  larger,  and  our  men  [husbands]  are  not  handy  with  tools,  either." 

I  thanked  them  for  the  information  they  had  given  me. 

**  Yon  go  to  chnrch  on  SnndaysT"  1  said,  as  I  was  moving  away. 

**  If  it  storms,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,"  was  the  reply. 

CONDITION  OF  MECHANICS. 

Workmen  at  trades,  incladiDg  those  working  for  the  toy  and  other 
manufaetarers,  earn,  on  an  average,  nnder  $200  a  year,  and  their  ex- 
X)ense8,  including  taxes,  &c.,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

Large  families  are  the  rnle,  and  each  member  must  contribute  its 
qaota  towards  the  expenses  of  living.    One  family  in  Sonneberg  con- 
.  taiDs  twenty-one  children,  all  by  the  same  parents     The  population  of 
Germany  increases,  notwithstanding  its  immense  emigration. 

I  see  but  little  prospect  of  these  people  bettering  their,  condition  in 
tbiB  country.  Emigration  would  be  much  larger  but  for  a  lack  of  means. 
The  men  dress  in  home-made  clothing,  usually  black  and  coarse;  the 
women  in  waist  and  petticoat  (in  summer  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor 
underclothing),  and  the  children  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stuff. 
L^he  holiday  dress  for  the  women  is  full,  short  skirts,  with  a  gay  ker- 
'^hief  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Morally,  they  are  honest  people,  but  they  are  superstitions,  and  at  the 

Je  time  not  over- religious.    If  they  fail  to  say  *'  Oesundheit  /"  (Health  I) 

ien  aperson  sneezes,  they  confidently  count  on  dying  within  the  year. 

[Physically,  they  are  hardy,  but  they  are  not  so  robust  as  the  ideal 

itoD,  and  are  accustomed  to  exposure. 

^th  morally  and  physically  I  think  they  are  injured  by  the  amount 
ir,  tobacco,  and  snuff  that  they  consume,  and  I  think  these  may  be 
mentioned  as  enemies  to  their  progress.    The  beer  habit  is  accom- 
by  but  little  intoxication,  but  it  is  attended  by  quite  as  much 
rty  and  general  wretchedness  as  is  the  whisky  habit  in  other  coun- 
lu  Sonneberg,  with  a  population  of  9,500,  there  is  an  annual  con- 
ton  of  over  2,500,000  quarts  of  heer,  or  more  than  2  quarts  per 
each  male  person,  including  children. 

taking  is  a  very  common  habit,  but  it  is  confined  principally  to 
1. 

lousand  million  cigars  were  consumed  in  Oermany  in  1883,  weigh- 
tons.    The  total  weight  of  tobacco  consumed  vf  «kA  14^1^  \i^\i^. 
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Thuringia  consumed  her  share.    The  average  cost  of  these  cigars  was 
4|  pfeimige  (9.9  mills),  or  less  than  one  cent  apiece. 

In  beer  saloons,  hotels,  rail  way -station  waiting-rooms,  and  other 
public  places,  boxes  are  exposed  into  which  smokers  are  requested  to 
throw  their  cigar-stubs  "  in  aid  of  the  poor."  An  intelligent  German 
assures  me  that  these  are  then  collected  and  converted  into  snuff*  and 
cigarettes,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  share  of  the  profits  fall  to  the 
poor. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES — IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT  OR  DISABILITY — THEIR 
MORAX  AND  PHYSICAL  WELFARE — RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER 
AND  EMPLOYED. 

Safety  of  employSn. — As  a  rule,  the  safety  of  the  employ^  is  secondary, 
and  depends  mainly  upon  the  means  and  precautions  used  for  the  safety 
of  the  employer's  property.    In  nearly  all  factories  and  mills  the  usual 
watchmen  are  employed,  and  means  more  or  less  efficient  are  generally 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  fire.     Han«l  extinguishers  are  quite  com- 
mon.   In  the  larger  factories  outride  escapes  are  sometimes  provided, 
but  these  are  not  common.    Mining  is  conducted  on   a  limited  scale 
in  Thuringia,  and  in  so  primitive  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  special  means  are  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  miner.    On  rail- 
ways the  means  of  safety  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  passenger,  and 
with  this  the  employ^  is  constantly  exercised.   In  the  Schoenau  Porcelain 
Works,  at  Hiittensteinach,  each  room  has  a  double  egress,  and  the  inte- 
riors are  all  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  outside.    Each  room  has  also 
its  special  overseer,  charged  not  only  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  in 
it,  but  also  with  the  oversight  of  all  workmen  who  may  be  engaged  in 
work  that  involves  any  special  risk  or  danger. 

In  case  of  accident  or  disability, — No  systematic  or  general  provisions 
are  made  by  the  employers  in  this  district  for  the  aid  of  their  sick  or  dis- 
abled employes.    It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  asylums  or  hospitals 
are  provided — never,  in  fact,  except  it  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
local  public  almshouse  or  hospital. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  insurance  now  coming  into  use  by  which 
the  workman  may  insure  himself,  or  the  employer  his  employ^},  de- 
ducting the  premiums  from  their  daily  wages.  It  is  called  the  Zurich 
Accident  Assurance  Society,  and  is  strikingly  like  the  system  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  striven  to  make  obligatory  upon  all  manufact- 
urers. 

The  persons  that  are  insurable  in  this  society  are  divided  into  twelve 
classes,  and  the  premiums  vary  according  to  the  supposed  risks  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  class  are  exposed.  There  are  also  three 
eventualities  on  which  insurance  is  effected,  namely,  death,  permanent 
invalidity,  and  temporary  disability,  and  the  premiums  vary  again  in 
each  of  these  cases.  Policies  are  also  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  or  upon  that  of  the  laborer's  daily  wages,  and  in  this  latter  case 
his  wages  go  on  in  case  of  illness  or  disability. 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  over  65;  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  or  incurable  diseases;  workmen  in  coal  mines,  and  equestrian 
performers,  acrobats,  aeronauts,  tight- rope  walkers,  animal  tamers,  and 
the  like,  are  not  admitted  to  its  privileges. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  insurance,  for  present  purposes, 
is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  laborer's,  daily  wages.  He  may  be  in- 
sured for  from  one  to  five  times  his  daily  ])ay,  the  calculations  being 
made  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 
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Sappose  a  workman  to  receive  62J  cents  a  day.  For  a  year  of  three 
haudred  working  days  he  would  receive  $187,50.  By  paying  a  yearly 
premium  his  heirs  may  receive  that  amount  in  case  of  his  death,  or  he 
himself  may  receive  his  daily  wages  in  case  of  a  disabling  accident  dur- 
ing the  disability.  He  may  be  insured  for  one  and  a  half,  twice,  thrice, 
or  five  times  his  wages,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  tanner,  for 
example,  he  will  pay  a  yearly  premiumof$4.50foreach  $1,000  of  single- 
rate  insurance.  If  he  is  insured  for  double  his  daily  wages  the  premium 
is  $6,  and  for  three  times  his  wages  the  premium  is  $7. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  workmen  are 
divided  into  "  danger  classes,"  and  the  yearly  premiums  which  they  must 
pay  on  every  $1,000  to  be  insured  against  all  three  eventualities,  on  the 
basis  of  their  daily  wages  and  the  double  and  treble  thereof: 


Laborer^  wage  inauranee. 

Snbjecta,  sach  a«— 

'             Danger  claM. 

1 

h:::::::;::;::::::::::::;:;. 

Sincle 
premiam. 

$3  50 
4  50 

6  00 

7  00 

8  50 
10  50 
12  50 
15  00 
17  CO 
19  50 
22  00 
25  50 

Double  wage 
premiam. 

Treble  wage 
premiam. 

Barben 

Bankers  ,   

94  50 

6  00 

7  50 
9  00 

11  50 
14  00 
17  00 
20  00 
23  00 
26  00 
29  00 
34  50 

$5  59 

7  00 

SncraTers 

Ill 

8  70 

Printen 

Tnmere 

IV 

V 

10  50 
13  60 

Carpeotors 

VI 

17  00 

Bnichera  .- 

VII 

20  70 

Mmods 

VIII 

24  00 

Builders 

IX 

27  CO 

Teamstern 

X 

XI 

31  00 

Fiabenncin 

34  80 

Coodaelora  and  brakemen . . . 

XII 

41  00 

Tnsaranoe  is  effected  on  tbe  tbree  eventnalities  of  death,  permanent  invalidity,  and  temporary  dis- 
abfluj. 

Io«arance  Bj^ainst  temporary  disability  alone  is  not  allowed.  By  the  elimination  of  either  one  of 
tben  erentnalities  the  premiums  are  diminished  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  preroiams  in  the  table  are  for  individnal  policies.  If  the  employer  insures  all  his  emploj6s  col- 
lectiTely,  the  premiums  average  about  two  classes  lower. 

Furthermore,  on  moat  of  the  railways  a  system  of  bounties  prevails 
^hich  affords  some  aid  to  certain  officials  beyond  a  specified  age.  A 
certain  percentage  is  also  deducted  fr6m  the  Vages  of  employes,  to  be 
held  in  trust  to  help  form  a  fund  from  which  widows  and  orphans  of 
employes  are  aided.  On  the  Werra  Railway  this  fund  is  foi-med  from 
^uch  sources  as  percentage  on  wages,  fees  charged  for  admission  to  the 
pension  class,  by  tines  imposed  for  breach  of  conduct,  &c.  It  now 
Amounts  to  about  $25,000.  Last  year  the  pensions  paid  to  retired 
oflBcers  amounted  to  $5,000;  to  widows,  $3,000,  and  to  children  $50; 
but  they  were  not  all  drawn  from  this  fund. 

The  Schoenau  Brothers  (porcelain  manufacturers)  have  established  a 
^iind  which  insures  each  workman  free  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness 
HDd  a  decent  burial  in  case  of  death. 

Moral  and  physical  welfare  of  employes, — This  firm  (Schoenau  Brothers) 
^Iso  gives  special  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional welfare  of  their  employes.  Their  work  rooms  are  well  lighted 
^nd  ventilated,  provided  with  facilities  for  bathing,  and  special  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  modeling,  and  decorating  are  given  to  apj)rentices  two 
^ys  in  each  week,  their  wages  continuing  as  usual.  A  strike  has  never 
^^arred  in  this  establishment. 

Relations  hetuceen  employer  and  employed. — Taking  the  district  as  a 

Vbole  these  relations  are  those  of  master  and  servant  in  the  full  sense 

^f  the  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  especially  strained,  as  in  that 

Of  tbe  hosiery  operatives  in  Zeulenroda,  already  referred  to.    Generally 

Speaking,  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between  master  aud  yfotVvWx^w^^ 
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except  that  which  is  involved  in  the  payment  of  the  lowest  possible 
wages,  and  insisting  on  the  fullest  possible  results  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  daily  toil.  The  average  German  workman  in  this  re- 
gion is  a  remarkably  submissive  person. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS — ^TAXES — TENDENCY  OP  LEGISLATION. 

Political  rights. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  discrimination  against  work- 
ing people  as  such.  All  males  above  the  age  of  25  can  vote  for 
members  of  the  national  Parliament,  but  in  order  to  vote  on  municipal 
and  local  affairs  one  must  become  a  burgher,  which  involves  the  payment 
of  $7.07*  and  other  conditions  which  poor  people  could  not  meet,  even 
if  they  could  that  of  the  citizenship  fee.  The  acquisition  of  citizenship 
by  the  poorer  classes  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
community  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  cases  of  poverty  and  illness. 

Notwithstanding  their  voting  power,  the  working  people  do  not  exert 
a  corresponding  influence  on  legislation.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  tiact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  qualified  for  seats  in  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  questions  that  seriously  affect  their  wel- 
fare are  not  made  subjects  of  legislation.  Biit  a  still  stronger  reason 
is,  I  think,  that  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  power  of  the 
ballot.  They  are  also  often  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  em- 
ployers to  vote  boldly  and  unitedly  in  their  own  interests. 

Taxes. — The  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  varies  with  the  locality.  The  workman's 
share  in  taxation  will  be  best  understood  by  glancing  at  the  system  on 
which  taxes  are  collected. 

(a)  Income  taxes. — Income  taxes  in  Sonneberg  are  collected  on  na- 
tional, city,  and  church  accoupt.  Each  person,  as  below,  must  pay  the 
national  tax  12  times  a  year  (12  termine),  the  city  tax  14  times  a  y^ar 
M  termine),  and  the  church  tax  once  a  year  (1  termin),  making  together 
7  times  (27  termine)  that  income  taxes  are  collected.  The  same  are  col- 
lected 32  times  in  a  town  three  miles  from  Sonneberg,  and  in  other 
towns  a  still  greater,  and  in  others  a  less,  number  of  times. 

The  basis  of  this  taxation  is  as  follows:  Young  servant  girls,  ap- 
prentices, and  laborers,  who  earn  less  than  $28.56  a  year,  must  pay  2.8 
cents  per  termin— that  is,  27x2.8  cents,  which  equals  75.6  cents  a  year. 

Older  servants,  and  companions,  and  laborers,  who  earn  more  than 
$28.56  a  year,  must  pay  6  cents  per  termin,  or  27 x. 06=$  1.62  a  year. 

Workmen  in  manufactories  must  pay  from  8.8  to  29.7  cents  per 
termin =$2.37f  to  $8.01  per  year. 

Sub-overseers  without  private  means  must  pay  11.9  cents  per  termin, 
and  overseers  from  17.8  to  29.7  cents  per  termin  per  year. 

The  income  tax  is,  further,  as  follows : 


^ 


Income  tax  per  termin  on  an  income  of— 

Cmta 

$142.80to*l71.38... 

211 

171. 36 

199  92 

217 

19».92 

242.76 

I&7 

242.76 

285.60  ... 

47.1 

2a'>.60 

857.00 

9kl 

857.00 

428.40 

714 

428.40 

499.80 

i&S 

499.80 

599.76 

|UI 

509.76 

714.00 

lUl 

This  is  the  present  fee  in  Sonneberg.    It  wa8  formerly  much  higher,  and  is  stUl 
«o  ill  many  towns.    The  proportion  of  burghers  to  inhabitants  is  comparatively  tmalL 
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For  example,  a  person  whose  aDnaal  salary  or  income  is  between 
$599.76  and  $714  pays  a  tax  of  $1.42.8  per  terQun=$  1.42.8x27 =$38,551. 

All  incomes  over  $714  pay  ^  per  cent,  of  the  income  per  termin.  Thus 
an  income  of  $1,000  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  $67.50. 

(b)  Land  taxes. — i?axes  are  levied  on  land  according  to  its  kind,  vary- 
ing slightly  between  arable,  garden,  meadow,  pastnre,  forest,  water- 
coarse,  and  waste  land.  These  various  kinds  of  land  are  divided  into 
grades,  so  that  first  or  second  quality  arable  land,  for  example,  pays  a 
higher  tax  than  third  or  fourth  quality.  In  waste  land  six  grades  are 
recognized,  in  watercourse  or  swamp  laud  five  grades,  and  in  each  of 
the  others  eight  grades. 

The  taxes  are  now  levied  at  1  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  estimated 
income  (not  the  worth)  of  the  land  per  termin,  there  being  from  4}  to  8 
land  termine,  and  the  aggregate  taxes  being  collected  twice,  once  for 
city  and  once  for  national  purposes.  In  Sonneberg  this  tax  is  now  1 
per  cent,  per  terrain,  there  being  5^  land  termine.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated yearly  income  of  an  acre  of  land  is  $20.  One  per  cent,  of  this 
would  be  20  cents,  which  would  be  collected  eleven  times  a  year  (five 
and  a  half  city  and  five  and  a  half  state),  making  the  tax  $2.20.  The 
land  taxes  may  be  stated  as  averaging  between  9  and  11  per  cent,  an- 
noally. 

(c)  Building  taxes. — On  buildings  the  tax  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  those  used  for  business  purposes,  and  4  per  cent,  on  dwell- 
ings. 

{d)  School  taxes, — In  the  public  schools  there  must  be  paid  for  each 
child  a  yearly  tax  of  $1.43 ;  for  two  children  from  the  same  family,  $1.90, 
and  for  three  or  more  children  from  the  same  family,  $2.38. 

(«)  Other  direct  taxes  — All  other  property,  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
tools,  &c.,  are  taxed  at  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

(/)  Indirect  taxes. — The  people  must,  in  effect,  paj'^  a  tax  on  their  beer, 
for  each  brewer  must  pay  a  national  tax  of  47.6  cent^  on  each  hundred- 
weight of  barley-malt  used,  and  a  local  tax  of  24.2  cents  on  each  100 
quarts  of  beer  brewed.  Travelers  on  the  highways  (except  foot  people ) 
pay  a  toll  of  about  1  cent  a  mile,  and  a  tax  is  levied  on  salt,  meat,  fowl, 
and  similar  articles  that  are  brought  from  out  of  the  dukedom.  But 
the  meat  and  fowl  tax  is  a  local  matter,  and  is  not  collected  in  every 
town. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  working  people  pay  quite  their  proportion  of 
the  taxes,  both  local  and  general. 

No  discretion  is  allowed  the  tax-gatherer,  and  often  the  very  bed  of 
the  peasant  is  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  levy. 

Tendency  of  legislation. — Ostensibly  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  labor  and  the  working  people  is  to  benefit  the  laborer,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  many  it  is  really  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  military 
^8fem  of  the  Empire  at  the  laborer's  expense.  Many  working  people 
^old  this  opinion  and  cite  in  support  of  it  the  burdensome  taxes  which 
^he  military  system  imposes  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that  their  sons  are 
^riously  hindered  from  learning  useful  trades  by  being  obliged  to  give 
the  best  j'ears  of  their  life  to  the  army. 

Bat  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  really,  although  al- 
most imperceptibly,  in  fav4>r  of  the  working  people;  not  so  much  be- 
muse their  welfare  is  sought  as  a  paramount  end,  as  because  they  them- 
^Ives  are  yearly  learning  to  exert  better  and  stronger  influences  in  their 
^wn  favor. 

Even  the  military  discipline  has  its  advantages.    Taking  these  young 
^en  and  putting  them  three  years  in  the  army,  where  tbe^f  at^  oVAV^^di 
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to  keep  both  their  persons  and  their  clothing  clean,  their  boots  polished, 
and  themselves  erect  and  civil,  Is  a  positive  benefit  to  them,  whatever 
may  be  its  drawbacks. 

EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Less  than  3,000  persons  are  known  to  have  emigrat^id  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  last  five  years.  About  three  fourths  of  these  were  agri- 
culturists and  day  laborers  with  small  means,  and  one- fourth  artisans 
and  skilled  workmen  of  various  sorts. 

The  main  causes  assigned  both  by  those  who  emigrate  and  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  are  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  service  atid  a 
desire  for  higher  wages.  But  simple  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world  and  to  test  other  forms  of 
governirient,  the  demand  for  more  room  and  less  competition,  are  also 
strong  reasons  with  many  who  make  nox)ublic  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  any  institution  in  the  Fatherland. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

This  is  the  second  sad  chapter  in  this  report. 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  in  this  whole  region  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
But  such  is  the  fact.     She  is  the  servant  and  the  burden-bearer.    The 
sentiment  of  chivalry  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  the 
treatment  which  she  receives,  but  also  in  the  feelings  with  which  she  is 
regarded.    The  position  of  wife  and  mother  appears  to  shield  her  from 
no  hardship,  nor  the  fact  of  her  sex  to  entitle  her  to  any  noble  consid- 
eration.   Thus,  domestic  life,  as  a  rule,  among  the  laboring  classes,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  mere  utility,  in  which  the  affections  seem  to  play 
almost  as  little  part  as  they  do  in  the  different  portions  of  a  labor-sav- 
ing machine. 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  occupa- 
tions of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundri'^  work,  but  far  less  lib- 
erally in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life.  In  a  portion  of  this 
consulate  containing  a  population  of  100,309  males  and  106,042  females, 
I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that  for  each  woman  who  supporte 
herself  in  civil  and  church  service  and  the  so-called  professions,  there 
are  five  and  a  fraction  who  support  themselves  by  trade  and  commerce, 
nine  and  a  fraction  by  housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining, 
foundry,  and  building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agrical^ 
ure,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing — proportions  that  only 
faintly  indicate  the  hard  lot  of  the  Thuringian  woman,  and,  I  might 
truthfully  say,  of  most  country  women  throughout  Germany. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  109  women  making  their  liv- 
ing in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various  branches 
of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  mathematical  in- 
struments, 1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a  chemist,  44  by  mak- 
ing explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tanners,  54  as  bookbiuders 
and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turners,  753  by  sewing,  3  as  nota- 
ries' clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds  and  grades  (including  those  en- 
gaged in  libraries  and  as  musicians),  67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all 
kinds  (including  copyists  and  correspondents),  and  along  with  them  the 
inevitable  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  who  make  their  Uviog 
by  "  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing.'^ 

But  this  includes   only  those  described  as  self  supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.    The  whole  number  of  women  and  children  (girls) 
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employed  In  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218.    The  corresponding  num- 
ber of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district  are  not 
of  a  gentle  or  refining  chai'acter.  They  perform  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  out-door  manual  service.  The  planting  and  the  sowing,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by  them.  I  iiave 
seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding  the  plow  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  "  toting''  manure  into  the  fields 
in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They  also  do  the  haying,  includ- 
ing the  mowing  and  the  pitching;  likewise  the  harvesting ;  after  which 
tliey  thresh  much  of  the  grain  with  the  old  fashioned  hand  flail.  They 
accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  -put  the  coal  in  the  cel- 
lars, while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry  on  nearly  all 
the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a  hand  cart — a 
woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  teain.  "  I  have  just  written 
to  my  wife,"  said  a  professional  American  gentleman  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  who  was  traveling  through  this  district,  *'  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  be  a  dog  in  Germany,  or  a  cow,  or  a  woman." 

In  half  a  day's  walk  through  the  country  recentlj^  I  counted  130 

women  hoeing  in  the  fields  and  only  five  men.     '*Why  is  it,"  1  asked 

one  of  these  women,  '*  that  I  see  so  many  of  your  sex  here  and  so  few 

of  the  other!"    '*  Ach,  Gott!"  said  she,  "the  military  must  have  gold 

lace  and  corsets."    She  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  military  system  takes 

away  many  men  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  is  a  favorite  jest  with 

the  women  here  that  the  officers  wear  tournures  to  improve  their  forms. 

"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  labor!"  I  asked.    "From  50  to  70 

pfennige  [11.9  to  16.6  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps  at 

9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4."    "  How 

long  is  your  day's  work!"    "From  6  to  0,  but  we  often  work  till  9  or 

10  at|10  pfennige  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  left  me,  to  rearrange 

tbe  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which  had  awakened  from  its  nap 

in  tbe  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Such  are  the  prominent  and  most  striking  characteristics  of  woman's 
vork  in  this  section.  Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the 
M  and  toy  factories  at  a'bout  J  5  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piece 
^ork  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  they  earn  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 

The  women  of  this  class  are  not  comely.  One  sees  but  few  fresh 
find  merry  girls.  Stooping  forms,  worn  and  wear>  faces,  browned  and 
tinkled  skin,  and  a  kind  of  sad  and  spiritless  movement  characterize 
the  most  of  them.  One  can  trace,  too,  but  little  improvement  in  their 
lot  From  generation  to  generation  the  peasant  girl  carries  her  basket 
on  her  back,  till  she  drops  it  from  old  age,  and  her  children  follow  in 
ler  footsteps. 

As  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy  and 
pblegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament are. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  newspapers  occasionally  warn  their  read- 
ers that  the  ranks  of  th^  licentious  in  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
Fnited  States  are  swelled  by  German  girls.  The  Dresdener  Nachrich- 
ten  last  winter  sounded  the  same  alarm  with  reference  to  London,  and 
later  I  found  a  letter  in  the  same  paper  from  the  pastor  of  the  German 
Latheran  church  in  Geneva,  who  says: 

Since  I  have  been  pastor  here  I  have  freqnently  had  to  act  in  behalf  of  unfortunate 
German  girls  who  had  coioe  here  to  seek  positions  as  servants,  but  who,  through  inex- 
perience, indiscretion,  or  enticement,  have  faUen  into  the  bauds  of  bad  men,  and  havQ 
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ended  in  houBes  of  ill-repute.  Geneva  is  nnfortnnately  overrich  in  each  honues,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  the  greaterpartoftheiroccupantsare  German  girls  from  Bavaria,  War- 
temberg,  Baden,  ana  other  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  evil 
grown  that  several  years  ago  the  Church  founded  a  house  ut*  refuge  for  homeless  Ger- 
man girls  who  come  to  the  city,  &c. 

The  general  effects  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  beat  domestic  quHlities.  The  honsekeep- 
ing  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort.  The  cooking 
is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family  affection,  but  the 
home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Edacatioually,  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  men,  bnt^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are  not  admit- 
ted, they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  G,000  more  women  than  men  in 
the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  population  of  207,075,  and  in 
the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  tliere  is  a 
surplus  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accounts  largely  for  this  differ- 
ence, since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the  means  for  a  change  of 
location  than  the  women  can. 

GEORGE  F,  MOSDER, 

Can9uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sonnebergj  June  7,  1884. 


WURTEMBBRG. 

REPORT  BT  OONiSUL  OATLIN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  an4an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  an  agricultural  land.  Half  its  population  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits  (see 
Table  I).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area  consists  of  farms,  jmsture  land, 
and  vineyards,  and  it  contains  but  four  cities  with  more  than  20^000 
inhabitants. 

The  distribution  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  territory  amon^so 
great  a  number  of  proprietors,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  so  niauy 
petty  land-owners,  each  working  his  own  small  farm  and  gaining  there- 
from a  livelihood,  such  as  it  is,  for  himself  and  his  family,  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital,  and  practically  limits  it,  so  far  as  Wurtemberg  is  concerued,  to 
the  population  residing  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  numerous  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  the  Kingdom,  much  food  for  study  and  observatiou,  and 
much  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  report.  It  is  not  in  this 
case  the  question  of  capitalist  and  laborer,  of  employer  and  employ^. 
There  are  no  large  farms  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  West  or 
plantations  such  as  cover  the  South,  where  the  capital,  energy,  and 
genius  of  one  man  directs  the  labor  of  hundreds. 

Here  the  owner  of  each  bit  of  soil  is  its  tiller,  and  upon  its  product 
evolved  by  his  own  patient  labor  depend  his  hopes  of  snpjiort  for  him- 
self and  his  household.  Farm  hands  are  practically  unknown.  The 
land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow,  and  gather  side  by  side  in  the  field, 
or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  the  grapes,  content  if  the  close 
of  the  harvest  find  their  land  unmortgaged,  and  themselves  in  health 
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and  clear  of  the  books  at  the  baker's  and  grocer's.  It  wi]l  be  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  wap:es,  so  far  as  such  a  population 
goes,  issimplj  a  question  of  the  crops.  Their  paymaster  is  the  soil  which 
the^'  till.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorable  their  wages  are  lower  in  pro- 
Ix>rtion,  but  they  cannot  strike ;  if  the  season  prove,  on  the  other  hand, 
propitious,  they  hail  it  with  the  same  joy  that  the  mechanic  or  opera- 
tive experiences  in  obtaining  better  terms  from  his  employer.  This  is 
the  situation  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages  as  pertaining  to  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  Kingdom. 

Now,  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  largest 
possible  crop  beyond  which  the  cultivator's  hopes  cannot  go.    Granting 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circnmstauces  this  largest  possible  crop 
cannot  be  looked  for,  save  in  very  exceptional  years  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, granting  also  that  on  an  average  crop  the  cultivator  and  those 
dependent  on  him  are  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
the  deduction  is  easy,  that  any  successive  failures  of  crops  involving  a 
yield  perceptibly  less  than  that  average  must  be  attended  with  distress 
and  naturally,  in  consequence,  with  movements  of  some  kind  for  relief. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  important  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  cultivable  area,  there  is  all  the  time  going  on  a  steady  increase 
of  more  than  1  per  Vsent.  per  annum  (see  Table  II)  in  the  population 
dwelling  on  it,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of  living,  a  fact 
which  would  render  the  problem  a  difficult  one,  even  could  a  fixed  av- 
erage crop  be  annually  relied  on.    But  when,  as  I  find  to  be  the  case, 
for  five  years  past  the  grain  and  wine  crop  shows  a  large  falling  off 
from  the  average  yield,  even  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  simple  deduction 
18,  that  the  farms  and  vineyards  have  ceased  to  furnish  means  of  living 
for  their  inhabitants,  and  that  therefore  a  certain  surplus  of  the  latter 
ronst  either  starve  or  seek  their  living  elsewhere.    Hence,  the  heavy 
emigration  of  late  years  to  America  and  the  tendency  to  crowd  into 
the  cities  and  towns  in  search  of  employment,  which  comparatively  few 
obtain.    The  grain  and  wine  crops  of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  aver- 
aged about  $3,750,000  for  the  last  ten  years,  onlv  averaged  during  the 
la^t  five  years  a  little  over  $2,500,000,  making  a  falling  (>^o/ $6,000,000 
and  upwards  in  the  "  wages"  paid  since  1878  by  the  soil  of  Wurtemberg 
to  its  tillers.    Good  years,  better  crops,  and  a  higher  average  may  per- 
haps recur,  but  the  deficit  of  five  jears,  so  essential  to  the  maint^nance 
of  the  agncultural  population,  is  there,  cannot  be  wiped  out,  and  must 
have  its  eftects.    Those  eflfects  are,  not  only  emigration  and  a  ten- 
dency townward,  as  stated,  but  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  vol- 
'^Uie  of  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

I  state  these  facts  as  the  misfortune  of  the  Wurtemberg  x)easant,  and 
J*ot  as  his  fault.     He  is  laborious,  patient,  and  thrifty.     He  might  even 
^  called  penurious,  had  not  generations  of  needy  toil  shown  him  that 
^h^e  strictest  economy  is  for  him  a  matter  of  dire  necessity.    ^Sturdy  and 
strong  of  limb,  reared  to  respect  the  law,  religion,  and  the  domestic  tie, 
simple  in  his  wants  and  moderate  in  his  habits,  he  is  content  to  work 
^^complainingly,  or,  rising  before  daylight  and  working  till  sundown, 
^king  no  more  than  that  he  may  derive  a  living  from  his  humble  acre, 
^  probably  his  father  and  grandfather  have  done  before  him,  and  sup- 
port and  bring  up  the  children,  who  in  turn  will  care  for  him  in  his  old 
*ge.    Devoid  of  great  ambition,  he  also  lacks  great  cares.   His  industry 
jshis  life,  and  only  ends  with  life.    In  the  great  fusion  of  races  now  go- 
ing; on  to  make  up  the  future  population  of  the  North-American  conti- 
nent, and  out  of  which  is  to  spring  that  new  and  clearly  defined  type 
of  humanity,  the  American  race  of  the  future,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  acquiring  so  large  an  admixture  of  this  honest,  induatrvow^  t^)a^^  q1 
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peasantry  from  the  Black  Forest,  from  the  Suabian  hills,  and  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Neckar. 

LABOR  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

Turninir  now  from  the  free  open  life  of  the  green  fields  and  vineyards 
to  the  paved  streets  and  thickly-settled  quarters  of  the  town,  we  find 
that  of  the  two  millions  of  people  in  the  Kingdom,  only  195,000  or  there- 
abouts are  dwellers  in  cities  of  20.000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  and,  of 
these,  117,000  dwell  in  Suttgart,  the  capital  of  the  Kipgdom,  a  great 
manufacturing  and  trading  center,  and  a  town  which  will  aptly  serve 
to  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  social  and  labor 
questions  as  they  exist  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  time.  The 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom  are  Ulm  (33,000),  at  the  point  where 
the  great  transcontinental  railway  line  from  Paris  to  Constantinople 
crosses  the  Danube,  Heilbroun  (24,000),  an  active  point  of  importation 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Neckar,  and  Esslingen  (20,500), 
10  miles  distant  from  Stuttgart,  and  largely  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  locomotives,  machinery,  and  textile  fabrics.  These  are  the  cities 
of  the  Kingdom,  though  not  by  any  means  comprising  all  it«  manufact- 
uring interests.  In  scores  of  smaller  towns  and  villages,  Aalen,  Heid- 
enheim,  Biberach,  Keutlingen,  Kottweil,  Tuttlingen,  and  Ludwigsburg, 
and  evcD  sometimes  in  the  open  country,  are  to  be  found  factories, 
large  or  small,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  wares  both  for  internal 
consumption  and  for  export.  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  these, 
wilh  a  description  of  their  extent  and  management,  in  my  report  on  the 
"  Cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Wurtemberg"  (see  No.  23,  Commer- 
cial Reports,  p.  216),  and  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them 
also  in  the  course  of  this  report.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
industries  of  the  four  cities  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the  various  questions  incident  thereto. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  how  the  populations  of  the  four  cities  named  ai*e  distributed 
according  to  their  several  employments  : 

Distribution  of  the  population  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  Wurtemberg  according  to  the 
employments  upon  tohich  tkey  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 
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iLffricaltare  and  kindred  parsnits 

Mines,  foundries,  and  salt  works 

In  stone  and  eaith 

Metals  (except  iron) 

lion      ^ 

Hannfaotaro  of  machinery,  implements,  instruments, 

and  apparatus    

Chemical  industries,  combustibles,  oils,  varnishes, 

&o 

Textile  indnstHes 

Paper  and  leather 

Wood  and  carvinir 

Alimentary  products 

Clothiiig  and  dress 

Building     

Clerical  pursuits 

Artistic  pursuits  (except  music,  theater,  and  shows) 

Tni^e  ...   

Insurance 

Land  travel 

Water  travel 

Inns,  hot-eU,  and  restaurants 

House  service,  day  labor,  &c 

Government,  township,  and  church  employ 

JSo  employment  given 

Hisoelianeons 


Stuttgart* 
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33 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  pursnits  of  the  pop- 
alations  of  these  cities,  e8])ecially  of  Stuttgart/cover  all  the  necessary 
ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  hand,  in  fact  Stuttgart  and 
Esslingen  alone  will  amply  suffice,  embracing,  as  they  do,  withiu  their 
limits  nearly  all  branches  of  industry.  In  pursuing  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested by  the  Department's  circular,  I  have  deemed  it  the  best  plan 
and  that  promising  to  afford  the  truest  picture  of  the  labor  question  in 
all  its  phases,  to  seek  interviews  not  only  with  laborers  and  operatives, 
chosen  here  and  there  at  random,  but  with  leaders,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, and  public  men  of  widely  varying  ideas,  and  in  recording 
these  interviews,  to  set  before  the  Department  facts  and  opinions  far 
more  varied  and  valuable  than  would  be  any  observations  and  views  of 
myself  alone. 

Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tagblatt  of  this  city  that  a  mass- 
meeting  of  workingmen  on  the  i)revious  evening  had  been  addressed  by 
one  Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  I  looked  that  gentleman  up,  and,  stating  my  object, 
requested  an  interview.  I  found  him  an  earnest,  intelligent  man,  ap- 
parently well  informed  on  the  labor  question,  and  ready  to  give  me  all 
the  information  1  desired.  He  has  great  readiness  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  large  influence  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  opinions,  as  given  herewith,  will  prpve  of  interest.  He  may  be  taken 
as  a  representative  man,  and,  being  himself  a  practical  workman,  a 
joiner  by  trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  KARL   KLOSS. 

Qnestion.  What  are  the  pre.sent  relations  in  Wurtemberg  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal T— Answer.  The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  at  the  present  time  are  strained, 
especially  in  the  lar^j^er  nianufacturinj^  cities. 

Q.  I  notice  that  one- half  of  the  population  of  Wurtemberg  is  devoted  to,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits.  Does  not  this  largely  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  social  and  labor  question  in  Wurtemberg? — A.  Certainly;  for  the 
reaMoii  that  there  are  too  many  small  land-owners,  allowing  of  no  methodical  system 
of  agricalture,  but  merely  a  small  sytttem  of  hand-labor,  keeping  them  all  poor,  and 
^bich  cannot  compete  with  a  broad  system  of  agriculture,  such  as  exists  in  North 
Germany  or  Hungary. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  agricultural  population,  notwithstanding  their  poor 
<^ndition,  take  bat  little  interest  in  social  and  labor  questions  T — A.  Very  little.    They 
prefer  to  seek  relief  from  their  needs,  or  from  the  failures  of  successive  wine  crops, 
«Uher  by  emigration  or  by  flocking  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work. 
.  Q<  When  they  come  to  the  cities  are  they  competent  to  do  work,  and  do  they  find 
I*  i—A.  They  can  do  work  as  day-laborers  in  digging  and  the  rougher  kinds  of  work, 
*^ot,  of  course,  are  not  skilled  laborers.     About  —  per  cent,  get  work.     It  depends 
*>iDewhat  on  the  season  of  the  year.    The  workmen  who  come  to  town  from  the  coun- 
^^J  are  an  impediment  to  the  city  workmen  in  the  development  of  social  questions, 
''^Dg  to  their  more  limited  experience  and  lack  of  interest  therein. 
aKr  ^°PP"*®  ^^  reckon  the  population  of  Stuttgart  to-day  at  1*J5,000,  how  many 
•ble-bodied  laborers  are  there  in  the  city  anemployed  t — A.  Only  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 
*  the  industrial  laborers  are  now  unemployed.     Circumstances  here  in  Wurtemberg 
***  unusually  favorable  in  this  regard. 

9'  l^  'he  situation  better  now  than  it  was  about  three  years  agof — A.  While  the 
PMces  of  living  have  not  changed,  wages  have  in  some  instances  decreased. 

Q-  Tu  what  do  you  ascribe  this  decrease  f — A.  To  the  influx  of  laborers  to  the  cities, 
jf^dto  the  excess  of  population  in  the  country  ;  also  to  the  substitution  of  machine 
^orhand  work,  and  to  the  fact  that,  thereby,  the  additional  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
^D  is  rendered  available  ;  further  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  regulation 
^f  the  hours  of  labor  and  employers  can  get,  therefore,  three  days'  work  in  two  out  of 
^Qeir  employes.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  girls  and  women,  operatives,  leaving  a  cotton 
^ftctory  in  Esslingen  at  12  oVlock  Saturday  ni^ht,  where  they  had  been  working  from 
^in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  honr  each  in  the 
iboruing  and  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  still  an  hour  or  two  hours' 
Walk  Iiefore  they  reached  their  homes. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  that  those  hundred  females  were  contented  and  happy,  and  ever 
hopedforany  improvementin  their  si tuatior  f — A.  Certainly  not  contented  and  happy ; 
bat,  in  conseqnence  of  their  wretched  condition,  they  do  not  allow  themaQlveiitA\tVi\\)^ 
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of  any  improvement.    The  wages  paid  in  the  factory  I  speak  of  are  ver^r  poor;  I  learn 
that  Che  average  do  not  eam^over  10  to  12  marks  (^.50  to$:))  per  fortnight. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  of  the  workmen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wurtembergoneof 
content,  or  discontent Y — A.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  contented;  in  some  ex- 
ceptional  cases  they  are,  on  account  of  special  advantages  which  they  enjoy  from 
their  employers;  but  the  majority  are  not  contented,  and  only  refrain  from  saying  so 
becanse  they  consider  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

Q.  This,  then,  I  suppose  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  your  first  answer,  the  strained 
relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital.  Is  it  this  discontent  which  causes  such 
relations;  or,  is  the  discontent  only  an  outcome  of  those  relations? — A.  It  is  the  dis- 
content which  causes  these  strained  relations. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  relations  are  strained,  what  does  that  imply  T — A.  That  the 
workmen  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  better  ternfs 
from  their  employers;  for  instance,  in  June  188:^,  the  corset-weavers  in  Wurtemberg, 
fiOO  or  700  in  number,  formed  a  mutual  protective  association,  not  to  organize  a  strike, 
but  to  protect  each  (»ther  in  the  event  of  one,  and  to  employ  certain  parties  of  their 
number  to  prepare  statistics  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages,  which  would  enable  them 
to  act  advisedly  should  occasion  require;  also  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  wages. 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  and  that  without  a  strike.  The  new  uniform 
tariff  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  highrr  than  the  workmen  received  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  of  capitalists  towards  the  workingmen  in  Wurt-embergt 
Are  they  generally  disposed  to  make  concessions  f  — A.  As  a  general  thi  ng  they  are  not 
disposed  to  concede  much,  as  was  shown  last  year  in  the  joiners'  strike. 

THB  GREAT  JOINER  STRIKE  OF  1883. 

Q.  How  many  workmen  were  out  on  that  strike? — A.  Nearly  700  men,  employed 
in  seven  large  establishments,  all  in  Stuttgart.  The  strike  began  early  in  July  and 
lasted  nine  weeks.  During  that  period  contributions  amounting  to  15,021.12  marks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers  were  received  from  other  cities;  a  collection  of  6,S05.97 
marks  was  made  in  Stuttgart,  a  further  sum  of  1,290.18  marks  was  contributed  by 
single  individuals  in  this  city,  making  a  total  of  22,817.27  marks  in  all. 

Q.  Who  contributed  the  most  of  this  money  T — A.  The  greater  part  of  it  came  from 
industrial  associations  in  other  cities;  not  only  from  associations  of  joinent  but  from 
hat-makers,  cigar-makers,  turners,  masons,  corset- weavers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
trades,  who  allrnHhed  eagerly  and  spontaneously  to  our  assistance.  Contributions 
came  from  Switzerland,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  from  all  parta  of  Ger- 
many.    We  even  received  :i25  marks  ($80)  from  New  York. 

Q,  What  was  done  with  all  this  money  ?— A.  Nine-tenths  of  it  (over  20,000  marks) 
was  paid  over  to  the  strikers  individually,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  strike.  The  remainder  was  used  in  defraying  current  expenses 
for  traveling,  telegraphing,  legal  costs,  printing,  postage,  &c. 

Q.  What  was  the  dispositiou  of  the  eraploj'ers  during  the  strike  ? — A.  They  endeav- 
ored throughout  to  show  that  our  demands  wt-re  nnreasonable.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  strike  was  not  oul^  low  wages,  but  the  additional  fact  that  when  workmen  ap- 
plied for  an  increase,  though  they  were  already  working  ten  hours  a  day,  the  em* 
ployers  would  tell  them  to  come  earlier  and  stay  later  and  then  they  would  make 
more,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  system  of  day-wages,  but  all  work  was  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  workmen  at  Schoettle's  shops,  about  120  in  number,  finding  that  they 
were  paid  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  their  brother  joiners  in  the  other  factories, 
united  to  demand  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices  per  piece,  and  for  ovt»r-hours,  from  their  em- 
ployers. The  firm  refused  and  the  workmen  struck.  Next  day  there  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  notice  signed,  not  only  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Schoettle  establishment,  but 
also  by  these  of  all  the  other  large  joiner  works  iu  the  city,  announcing  that,  unless 
the  Schoettle  strikers  returned  to  their  work  in  three  days,  all  the  other  ostablishments 
would  be  closed,  and  the  whole  force  of  (iOO  or  700  joiners  in  Stuttgart  would  thus 
together  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  course  did  the  joiners  pnrsue  T — A.  We  had  a 
joiners'  union  of  about  400  members,  of  which  I  was  president,  and  I  called  a  meeting 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  members,  but  of  all  joiners  and  piano-makers  in  town,  num- 
bering about  2,000  iu  all.  Of  these,  1,200  attended  the  meeting,  whi  h  unanimously 
resolved  to  disregard  the  threats  of  the  employers,  and  to  sustain  the  workmen  at 
Schoettle's.    Next  day  the  threats  were  carried  out,  and  all  the  factories  were  closed. 

Q.  Were  the  strikers  peaceable  and  orderly,  ana  what  course  did  they  pnrsue  f — A. 
All  was  admirably  quiet  and  orderly,  so  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  for  the  police 
to  attend  our  largest  meetings.  The  first  step  which  the  strikers  took  was  to  address 
in  writing  to  their  several  employers  a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  would, 
on  their  side,  be  willing  to  resume  work ;  some  requested  an  increase  of  8  to  10  percent, 
in  the  rates  of  payment,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that  the  workshops  shonld 
be  ventilated  and  cleaned  every  day  after  working  hours,  instead  of  before,  as  for- 
merly,  and  that  the  factory  regulations  should  in  all  respects  be  made  to  conform  with 
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the  existing  lec'al  OTdinancefi.  To  these  demands  two  firms  temporarily  consented, 
hut  snbsequently  withdrew  their  consent,  and  united  with  the  other  employers  against 
the  strikers.  For  three  or  four  weeks  matters  remained  in  this  condition.  The  Schoet- 
tle  firm  then  brought  suit  in  the  courts  against  their  striking  workmen  for  damages, 
for  having  maliciously  left  their  work,  and  to  compel  them  to  resume.  In  reply  to 
this  the  strikers  from  the  other  factories  brought  suit  against  their  employers  for  dam- 
ages for  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  factories.  These  latter  employers, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  had  previously  offered  to  take  their  workmen  back  on  the  origi- 
nal terms,  bntthe  latter  had  refused,  saying  that,  now  they  were  shutout,  they  would 
strike.  For  this  refusal  to  resume  the  principals  also  brought  suit  against  their 
workmen.  The  Schocttle  suit  resulted  in  nineteen  workmen  (tne  number  sued)  being 
seatenccxl  to  resume  work,  aud,  on  their  refusal,  to  one  day's  imprisonment  each.  In 
the  other  suits  th-^  workmen  won^  and  the  employers  were  compelled  to  reimburse 
them  for  loss  of  time  and  to  pay,  in  one  case,  the  whole,  iu  another  the  half  of  the 
costs.  ' 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  bring  in  workmen  from  other  cities  to  replace  the 
strikers  f — A.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction,  but  only  150  or  there- 
abouts were  brought  iu,  of  whom  four-fifths  came  from  Vienna,  the  balance  from 
Switzerland,  Silesia,  aud  elsewhere.  They  were  poor  workmen,  and  not  over  five  of 
them  remain  here  to-day.  About  100  more,  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  were 
drummed  up  aiouod  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  caused  more  loss  than  profit  to  their 
employers.  Meanwhile  half  the  strikers  had  gone  off  to  other  cities  and  promptly 
found  work,  thus  greatly  lightening  the  expenses  of  the  relief  committee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  fouud  other  work  of  various  kinds  here.  The  greatest  suffer- 
ers, therefore,  were  the  employers,  not  the  workmen.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
former  cannot  have  been  less  than  300,000  marks,  to  the  latter  not  over  30,000  marks. 

Q.  How  did  it  finally  endf — A.  In  a  victory  for  the  strikers  in  all  except  the 
Schoettle  factory.    In  the  latter  case  the  terms  asked  were  indeed  to  some  degree 

f:ranted,  but  to  new  workmen,  and  not  to  the  old  ones,  of  whom  only  some  25  out  of 
20  were  taken  back.    This  s'^rike  also  resulted  in  the  organization  of  all  the  joiners 
throughout  Germany. 

Q.  I  notice  a  "  black  list"  mentiokied  in  the  account  of  the  strike.  To  what  does 
that  refer  f — ^A.  It  was  a  printed  list  of  the  strikers  which  was  sent  by  the  tirias  here 
to  other  firms  in  the  same  business  throughout  South  Germany  ;  but,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike f — ^A.  Yes;  as  workman  in 
the  piano  factory  of  Kranss  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  you  still  employed  there  f — A.  No;  inconsequence  of  my  participation  in 
the  strike,  as  president  of  the  Joiners'  Union,  I  lost  my  position  five  days  afterwards, 
tnd  since  that  time  have  been  unable  to  procure  another. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Wurtemberger f — A.  No;  I  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1847,  and  have 
lived  in  Stuttgart  since  1871. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  living  here  in  Stuttgart,  upon  how  much,  in  your  opin- 
ion, can  an  average  workingman,  with  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  aud  nay  three 
children,  get  along  per  annum,  and  keep  clear  of  debt  f — A.  I  have  here  a  tabic 
^bich  I  have  prepared,  and  which  is  based  up<m  the  prevailing  prices.  Tbe  various 
it»ms  incltidea  in  it  are  those  actually  taken  from  the  personal  memorandum  of  an- 
i^nal  expenses  kept  by  a  workingman  of  my  acquaintance,  viz : 

Expenses  of  a  family  oofuUting  of  father^  mother,  and  three  children  (at  Stuttgart). 


^.  24  poanda,  at  11  pfen- 

^Mtt 

BoUororUrd,  2  pounds,  at  90 

ufi""!*;* 

*^  i  poonds,  at  66  pfen- 

yf^ 

""»»>»   (vegetables,    flour. 
Jp^tiiea.  salt  aud  spicn) . . . 
"■^^kfajit  and  supper  (with 

J^k  wigar,  mak.  &c) 

Jj^sodll^fhte 

°^P.  thread,  yam,  and  sun- 
pWe* 

'^Kket  money  for  casual  ex- 

PSDMB 

Total  per  week 

Total  per  year 


Weekly. 


Markt. 

2.64 

1.80 

2.64 

3.50 

3.80 
L50 

.70 

8 


19.58 


1, 018. 16 


$0  63 
43 
63 

83 

90 
86 

17,. 

71  ^ 


Rent 

Kesidenoe-tax 

Ot  her  taxes 

Dues  to  mutual  aid  society . . 
Clothin;;.  nhoes,  nnd  repairs. 

Beddlnjr,  linen,  &.G 

Bepair  of  tnolM  and  houso 

hold  utensils 

Children's  school  fees 

Total  per  year 


4  66 


242  32 


Yearly. 


Markt. 

250 

$50  06 

4 

01 

6 

1  43 

18.20 

4  88 

100.62 

45  47 

20.70 

4  93 

16 

8  n 

15.36 

8  66 

1,539.04 


866  26 
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THE  VIEWS  OP  HERR  DIETZ,  M.  P. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  who  has  a  publishing  and  printing  estab- 
lishment at  No.  26  Ludwigstrasse,  in  this  city,  represents  a  part  of  the 
voters  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  in  the  Berlin  Parliament.  He  belongs  to 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  hjis  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with 
his  views  in  answer  to  the  various  questions  which  I  have  herewith 
propounded,  viz : 

Question.  In  yonr  opinion,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Wurtem- 
berg  prosperous  or  otherwise? — Answer.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  "refcve 
arm^"  the  sit  nation  can  at  present  almost  be  called  a  normal  one.  However,  the  indus- 
trial workingmen  in  the  towns  fare  far  worse  in  regard  to  the  care  for  their  material  ex- 
istence than  do  those  employed  in  factories,  «fcc.,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  extraordi- 
nnrily  high  price  of  lodgings  in  town,  as  well  as  the  dearuessof  provisions,  prevent  the 
workman,  even  with  the  hardest  labor,  from  earning  more  than  half  an  adequate  live- 
lihood. The  industrial  workingman  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  he  frequently  acqnii^es  the  necessary  food  through  cultivating  a  kitchen 
garden,  &c.,  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  and  that  he  thus  em- 

filoys  tlie  ready  money  earned  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere  for  defraying  other  wants, 
t  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  those  manufacturers  who  have  their  factories  in  the 
open  country,  and  employ  of  course  no  strictly  skilled  workmen,  are  thus  enabled  to 
find  workmen  at  incredibly  low  wages,  whicirthus  renders  a  successful  competition 
possible. 

Q.  How  does  their  condition  compare  with  that  which  existed  in  1H7^,  and  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  situation  of  affairs  th(;u  and  nowf — A.  Production  haa 
essentially  improved  in  quality  and  quantity.  There  is.  however,  no  doubt  that  in 
general  a  constantly  increasing  incapacity  for  consumption  depresses  sales — a  conse- 
quence of  the  rapidly- progressing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  Without  therefore 
being  a  great  prophet,  one  can  predict  a  reaction  in  production,  which,  perhaps,  may 
end  in  a  crisis  far  greater  than  anything  we  have  ever  hitherto  witnessed.  The  resist- 
ing power  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  has  grown  weaker,  and  with  a  great  many 
the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility  has  disappeared.  ''After  us,  the  deluge,"  is 
the  cry,  not  alone  in  Germany,  but  in  Wnrtemberg  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady  and  trustworthy  and  frugal;  and  what  influences 
can  you  cite  which  are  favorable  or  adverse  to  their  being  so  t — A.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  Wurtemberg  can  on  the  whole  be  called  steady.  There  is  no  want  of  diligence 
jand  cleverness.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  skilled  workingmen  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  North  German  element.  The  German  workman  in  general  is  steady 
and  trustworthy,  so  that  the  best  testimonial  can  be  given  him  in  this  respect. 

Q.  What  relations  exist  between  employer  an4  employ^,  and  what  effect  have  these 
relations  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large! — A.  The  relations  in  general 
may  be  called  good  ones.  This  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  extremely  moderate 
waut^  of  tbe  Wurtemberg  workman,  which,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  law-abiding 
spirit,  scarcel}*  admit  at  all  of  any  strong  reaction  against  the  employer.  Political 
interfsts  concern  the  workman  only  so  far  as  he,  an  enemy  of  every  innovation,  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  frequently  oppressive  situation  to  the  new  organization  of 
the  Empire,  and  makes  the  *'  Prussian  "  responsible  for  everything.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
only  too  much  supported  by  the  other  classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  fact  that  the 
economical  development  of  Germany  is  carrying  the  consequences  of  the  mo<l^rn  sys- 
tem of  production  into  the  remotest  villages  of  Wurtemberg  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come  remain  to  the  Wurtemberg  workingman  a  closed  book  with  seven  seals. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  f  If  so,  in  what  way,  and  how  does  such  organization  act 
upon  th»"  laborers'  advancement  and  welfare? — A.  The  organizations  of  workmen  ex- 
tend in  fact  only  to  the  cities.  To  a  partial  extent  they  are  feeble  imitations  of  the 
trade-unions,  but  are  impeded  in  their  development  through  exceptional  legislation. 
The  organizations  are,  however,  confined  principally  to  **  Krankeu-und  Sterbecassen'' 
(hick  and  burial  fnnds),  the  economical  importance  of  which  is  generally  known,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  of  capital  to  offset  these  labor  organizations? — A.  Co- 
alitions of  capitalists  against  the  interests  oC  the  workingmen  have  been  formed  asa 
rule  only  in  case  of  strikes,  and  then  were  only  of  proportionally  short  duration. 
Competition  and  eagerness  of  production  do  not  permit  of  anv  permanent  consolida- 
tion of  manufacturers  as  such.  Divers  interests  soon  breas  up  such  association. 
These  people,  too,  are  fighting  a  battle  for  existence  and  consider  it  their  business  to 
overthrow  their  competitors. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  labor  here  is  adeqnately  remunerated  ? — A.  Rates  of  com- 
pensatiun  for  labor,  t.  e.  wages,  are  in  the  cities  about  equal  to  those  generally  pre> 
vailing  in  Germany.    In  the  country,  however,  they  are  probably  much  lower  than 
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they  should  be.  Wages  are  by  no  means  adequate,  yet  this  is  not  felt  so  mnch  by  the 
workman  in  Wnrtemberg  as  in  North  Germany.  I  here  refer  to  what  I  said  in  an- 
swer 4. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  views  in  regard  to  daily  hours  of  labor? — A.  The  day^s  work  va- 
ries from  10  to  15  hours.  If  something  is  to  bedoue  for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
man's condition  the  introduction  of  a  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor  tixeti  by 
law  is  absolutely  required.  Until  this  cardinal  question  is  definitely  auawcred  by 
the  Imperial^Government — and  this  will  scarcely  be  done  within  ten  years  from  now — 
a  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  Wnr- 
temberg the  daily  working  hours  are  im  an  average  12  hours,  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Empire,  while  the  **  reserve  armSe**  of  workiugmen  is  daily  increasing,  even  when 
production  is  normal.  Here  only  fixed  working  hours  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  matter.  The  manufacturers  nre  reluctant  to  grant  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  Government  is  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  one-sided  inter-* 
e8t«  of  the  manufacturers.  Some  crisis  striking  a  hard  blow  at  industry  will  throw 
an  nnprecedeutedly  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  that,  too,  in  all 
civilized  communities — and  what  shall  then  be  done  with  them,  only  thi>se  will  know 
who  now  obstinately  refuse  to  open  the  one  and  only  safety  valve  which  can  improve 
matters,  viz,  a  fixed  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor.  This  kind  of  labor-legisla- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  any  one  single  country ;  it  must  bo  an 
international  matter  and  have  for  its  aim  the  working  day  of  8  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workmgmen,  and  what  are  their  in- 
fluences, through  such  rights,  on  legislation? — A.  In  Wnrtemberg  the  law  provides  a 
direct  general  election  for  members  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Landtag).  Consequently  the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  some  commu- 
nities in  electing  their  representatives.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Wurtem- 
herg,  however,  the  workmen  ore  not  representeil,  altlntugh  great  eflbrts  were  made 
on  their  part  in  the  cities.  The  influence  of  the  workmen  on  legislation  is  therefore 
equal  to  zero.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  economical  matters,  as  well  as  indifference 
to  public  life,  contributes  probably  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Wnrtemberg 
workingman  is  far  inferior  to  the  North  German,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  return  has  legislation  here  regulated  the  labor  question,  and 
what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  this  regard? — A.  The  Imperial  Government,  in 
order  to  help  the  working  classes,  is  trylnt;  to  inaugurate  a  social  legislation.  They 
bejcan  with  a  plan  of  insurance  for  the  sick,  which  now  is  to  be  followed  by  insurance 
against  accidents,  and  again  by  the  insurance  of  the  aisabled.  It  is  commendable 
that  man nfacturers  provide  for  those  who  have  met  with  accidents  in  their  service 
and  have  become  dieabled  for  work,  even  though  the  workmen  have  to  contribute 
directly  and  indirectly  thereto ;  but  the  gist  of  the  question,  viz,  lack  of  employment, 
is  not  touched  by  this  s<icial  legislation.  Relief  can  only  be  found  in  internatioual 
•ction  (as  is  stated  in  my  reply  to  Question  VIII). 

SOME  POINTED  REMARKS  BY   HERR  FALKENSTEIN. 

For  aboat  twenty  years  past  there  has  been  in  operation  in  this  city 
*  sort  of  incorporated  intelligence  oflBce,  called  the  '*  Bureau  fiir  Arbeits- 
na<;hwei8.''  Its  manager,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Falkenstein,  is  an  unusually 
^ell  informed  man  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  labor  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  who  combines  with  wide  experience  extremely 
sensible  and  conservative  views.  The  following  account  of  an  interview 
^hich  I  have  had  with  him  will  be  found  to  possess  many  points  of  a 
special  interest: 

Qaestion.  What  is  your  name,  age,  and  birthplace  T — Answer.  Wilhelm  Falken- 
stem;  49;  Wnrtemberg. 
,5- What  is  your  employment? — A.  I  am  manager,  since  nineteen  years,  of  the 

Birean  filr  Arbeitsnachweitf,"  at  15  Carlstrasse,  in  this  city. 

Q-  h  that  a  private  concern  or  a  company  f — A.  It  is  a  company,  consisfcing'of  about 
1?0U0  mnmhers,  embraciug  the  largest  manufacturers  down  to  the  humblest  class  of 
ir»de8-people. 

Q- For  what  object  is  your  society  organized? — A.  To  furnish  workmen  to  people 
Peking  them,  and  to  iind  employment  for  those  who  apply.  We  are  also  a  charitable 
'^^iation,  and  furnish  assistance  to  needy,  unemjiloyed  workingmen  passing  through 
the  city. 

Q.  Inferring  to  the  first  part  of  your  last  answer,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  work 
done  by  your  oflSce  during  last  year? — A.  There  were  registered  5,663  applications 
from  employers,  and  employment  was  furnished  to  6,657  persons,  while  no  less  than 
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42,482  applications  for  work  were  made  to  us.  Of  those  furnished  with  employmenl* 
540  were  placed  in  situatious  outside  of  Stuttgart,  some  even  so  far  away  as  Russiav 
Italy,  and  France. 

Q.  Has  a  workman  who  applies  to  your  office  for  a  situation  any  fees  to  pay  t — A^ 
He  pays  2|  cents  when  he  finds  a  situation  ;  otherwise,  nothing. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  society  existed? — A.  Since  1365.  During  that  period  we 
have  had  159, H44  applications  from  employers,  and  have  found  situations  for  119,389 
workmen  and  apprentices. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  thn  working  people  in  Stuttgart — I  mean 
the  people  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily  labor — is  unemployed  f — ^A.  I  cannot  give 
the  per  cent. ;  but  1  mink  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  not  over 
200  persons  in  Stuttgart  who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  Is  this  an  exceptionally  good  season,  or  would  that  statement  apply  in  general  f — 
A.  It  is  not  exceptional ;  even  in  the  worst  times,  as  during  the  wars  of  1^66  and 
1870,  there  was  never  much  over  that  number  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  more  favorable  here  in  Wurtemberg  in  this  regard  than  it  is  io 
other  parts  of  Germany? — A.  We  have  business  relations  with  all  part«  of  Germany, 
And  I  do  not  think  the  situation  difftn's  much  here  with  that  which  prevails  in  Nttm- 
berg,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  the  other  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  general  workmen  are  adequately  paid  for  their  labor  under  ex- 
isting rates  of  wages  T-— A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  work- 
men  who  are  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages  than  they  really  earn.  Some  are  paid  as 
high  as  8  marks  a  day.  The  general  theory  of  the  German  workingmen,  viz,  that 
the  inferior  classes  of  workmeu  are  underpaid,  is  a  false  one,  becaune  there  should  be 
A  discrimination  in  the  capacity  of  the  workmen,  and  good  wages  should  only  be  paid 
for  good  work. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  that  there  is  much  distress  among  the  working  people ;  are  they 
contented  f — A.  There  is  no  great  distress  among  them,  but  great  discontent.  A  good 
workman  here  need  never  be  out  of  employment  upon  which  he  can  support  himself 
comfortably. 

Q.  Does  this  same  rule  apply  to  operatives  in  factories? — A.  Yes.  Corset-weavers, 
spinnei-s,  and  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  can  all  earn  12  to  14  marks  a  week, 
which  amply  suffices  for  their  wants. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  between  employers  and  employes  in  Stnttgart  ? — 
A.  In  general,  a  very  unfriendly  one,  and  this  causes  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty 
fin  the  uusiuess  world,  iuasmi%;h  as  no  manufacturer  can  feel  sure  of  the  future  so 
long  as  he  is  not  certain  of  his  workmen. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  ? — A.  In  general  they 
are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  society  also  being  a  charitable  one  ? — A.  Yes,  we  assisted  last 
year  636  poor  workmen  passing  through  Stuttgart,  and  have  during  the  past  nineteen 
years  assisted,  in  all,  61,625  workmen  in  a  similar  manner. 

Q.  In  what  does  this  assistance  consist? — A.  In  gifts  of  money,  ranging  from  50 
pfennigs  to  6  marks. 

Q,  How  is  this  money  provided? — ^A.  By  voluntary  subscriptions  from  master  work- 
men in  the  various  trades  here. 

Q.  Were  not  these  same  poor  workmen  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  city  as  they 
passed  through  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  g^fts  of  money,  food,  or  clothing  which  they  could  obtain 
froju  other  charitable  sources? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  Volkskiiche  (public  kitchen), 
where  they  could  get  a  good  dinner  for  little  or  nothing,  and  from  the  city  almshonse 
they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  shoes  when  necessary.  There  is  also  an  asylom 
for  the  homeless,  where  they  may  obtain  for  two  days  free  lodging  and  breakfast  and 
supper  gratin. 

Q.  Is  it  only  in  Stnttgart  that  such  a  paradise  for  journeymen  laborers  extste? — A. 
No;  it  is  so  all  over  Germany.  A  workman  who  is  naturally  lazy  but  cle^'er,  can,  by 
traveling  constantly  from  place  to  place,  keep  himself  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
without  doing  a  day's  work.  I  have  known  fellows  to  stay  around  for  three  weeks  ia 
this  way  within  a  circuit  of  five  hours'  walk  doing  no  work  and  yet  well  cared  for  all 
the  time. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  excessive  charity  ? — A.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  charities  into  the  larger  cities  which  are  removed  some  distance  from  each 
other;  further,  that  no  relief  be  given  except  to  workmen  who  can  show  that  they 
are  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  obtain  employment. 

THE  TBAMP  QUESTION. 

I  am  assured  od  very  reliable  authority  that  this  tramp  qaestion,  as 
alluded  to  so  poiutedl^  by  Mr.  Falkeusteiu,  is  not  alone  applicable  to 
Wurtemberg,  but  equally  so  to  all  parts  of  Germany.    The  provision 
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made  by  both  public  and  private  charity  tor  the  relief  of  poor  travelers 
is,  by  many  thinking  people,  considered  as  doing  more  credit  to  the 
hearts  than  to  the  heads  of  the  givers.  One  man  whom  I  have  talked 
with  openly  inveighs  against  the  present  distribution  of  alms  as  a 
**  premium  on  idleness."  How  numerous  these  vagabonds  and  needy 
rovers  are  in  this  section  at  least — for  1  cannot  speak  for  others — may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  recently  cut  at  random  from  the 
Stuttgart  papers,  viz : 

Schomdiorfj  April  5. — Daring  the  past  month  866  tramps  {arm  reisende)  were  given 
relief  in  this  district  with  the  sam  of  218  marks  from  the  county  fands.  As  the  ex- 
penses are  constantly  increasing  in  this  regard,  this  system  of  almsgiving  wiU  have 
to  he  abolished. 

yeckarsulm,  April  21. — Since  November,  1883,  relief  to  tramps  by  public  alms^ving 
has  been  in  operation  in  five  stations  of  this  district,  the  cost  thereof  amounting  to 
about  2,870  marks  up  t«  the  end  of  March.  This  system  of  r<*lief  will.be  continued 
during  the  fiscal  year  1^84-^85,  the  expense  to  the  connty  therefor  footing  up  to  40,000 
marks. 

Gumnei.  April  22. — By  vote  of  the  connty  m«»eting,  a  system  of  public  almsgiving  is 
to  go  into  effect  in  this  district  on  the  Ist  of  May  next  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
strangers,  and  as  a  means  of  resistance  against  vagabondage. 

I  might  add  a  dozen  more  such  paragraphs,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  how  generally  recognized  is  the  system  of  rendering  assistance 
to  tramps  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  different  counties.    Take,  again, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Stuttgart.    The  amount  which  was  disbursed 
to  poor  travelers  last  year  out  of  the  city  treasury  will  be  found  stated 
elsewhere  (see  interview  with  police  president  Schmidbauser),  but  its 
generous  proxision  for  its  resident  poor,  sick,  and  infirm  amounts  for 
the  year  1884-'85  to  331,089.32  marks.    This  tramp  question,  in  fact,  is 
exciting  widespread  attention  and  evoking  a  general  demand  for  its 
solution.    Many  of  these  vagabonds  are  fellows  who  live  by  their  wits, 
who  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  rudiments  of  Socialistic  ideas  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  not  hesit-ate  at  criminal  acts  were  an  opportu- 
nity oflfered.    N*ot  long  ago  a  banker's  office  in  this  city  was  entered 
about  dusk  by  four  men,  who  leveled  the  banker  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  him  to  the  ground,  emptied  the  safe,  and  disappeared.    One  of  the 
four  was  captured  a  few  hours  later,  alighting  from  a  train  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Baden,  but  before  the  police  could  remove  him  to  the  jail  he  threw 
two  bombs,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  a  shower  of  bullets 
followed,  and  several  persons,  including  the  prisoner,  were  wounded. 
On  being  brought  to  Stuttgart  and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  he 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  Anarchist.    His  three  companions  in  crime 
have  not  yet  been  captured.    All  four,  it  appeared,  came  from  other  cities, 
"Jore  or  less  remote,  and  the  one  arrested  from  some  point  in  Eastern 
Germany  or  Austria,  though  he  had  also  been  employed  at  Zurich  and 
St-  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 

I  do  not  quote  this  incident  as  giving  a  type  of  the  average  unem- 
ployed workingman,  traveling  from  x>lace  to  place,  for  I  believe,  on 
general  principles,  that  no  man  who  is  willing  to  do  honest  labor  can  be 
classed  as  a  bad  man,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  majority  of 
^hese  poor  travelers  are  willing  to  do  work  if  they  can  find  it.  But 
^bere  is  a  bad  element  among  them,  consisting  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  the  apostles  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of  a  new  and  remod- 
eled society.     And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to — 

WOEKINGMEN'S  COLONIES. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  philanthropic  citizens  of  Wurtem 
^g,  having  at  heart  the  interest  and  reclamation  of  such  workingmea 
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as,  having  been  long  out  of  employment,  might  have  fallen  into  idle, 
unthrifty,  and  dissolate  habits,  organized  themselves  together  for  the 
founding  of  what  is  known  as  an  "Arbeitercolonie.''  On  the  11th  of 
September,  1883,  they  adopted  statutes  (a  copy  of  which  I  forward 
with  this  report)  and  gave  a  sabstautial  proof  of  their  philanthropy  by 
purchasing  on  tlie  same  day,  for  50,000  marks,  a  farm  of  aboat  200 
acres,  near  the  village  of  Dornahof,  in  the  soatheasterly  section  of  the 
Eangdom.  Upon  this  farm  accommodations  and  work  are  provided,  or 
to  be  provided,  for  100  inmates,  who  can  be  admitted  on  their  own  ap- 
plication and  who  are  free  to  withdraw  when  they  desire.  The  enterprise 
is  to  be  maintained  atfirst  by  voluntary  charitable  subscriptions,  assisted, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  who  are 
to  do  farm  labor  or  such  other  proper  work  as  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  colony.  It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pected by  the  managers  that  the  colony  will  ever  prove  entirely  self- 
sustaining,  but  the  annual  deficit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  small  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  cliarity.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  give  a 
definite  report  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  but  its  excellent  aim 
commends  it  to  the  imitation  of  other  communities,  and  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FROM  POLICE  SOURCES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Herr  Schmidhauser,  president  of  the  board  of  police 
of  thifc)  city,  an  experienced  and  trusted  official,  for  the  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  otherwise  unobtainable,  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  my  questions,  viz: 

Question.  How  many  poor  travelers  were  provided  for  by  the  city  of  Stnttgart  dur- 
ing the  year  1883  T — Answer.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  or  of  other  parts  of  G-ermany  f — 
A.  There  were  6,508  of  them  who  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg ;  it  is  not  recorded 
where  the  others  belonged. 

Q.  Who  defrays  the  expense  of  providing  for  these  poor  travelers,  and  is  there  a 
limited  or  unlimited  fund  for  it  f — A.  The  city  pays  the  actual  expenses;  there  is  no 
special  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  In  what  does  the  aid  rendered  them  consist  f — A.  In  lodging  over  night,  and  a 
liter  of  soup  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning,  for  which,  as  a  rale,  work  is 
done  to  the  value  of  5  or  10  pfennigs, 

Q.  What  is  about  the  number  of  such  persons  provided  for  annually? — A.  The  law 
authorizing  such  provision  was  only  enacted  in  November,  1877.  Since  that  time  the 
number  annually  assisted  has  been  1878,  1,356;  1879,  11,539;  1880,  15,132;  1881, 
13.245;  1882,9,403;  l.-'83,  10,160. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  there  employed  in  Stuttgart? — A.  On  an  average  16,960,. 
of  whom  only  3,503  are  females. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  dwell  in  Stnttgart  ? — A.  About  91.5  per  cent.,  or  16,960  in  alL 

Q.  How  many  live  within  a  distance  of  two  hours  from  the  town  f — A.  Fifteei^ 
hnndred,  or  about  8.5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  unemployed  operatives  among  the  whole  number; 
aud  is  such  proportion  larger  or  smaller  now  than  the  average  during  the  last  ten 
years? — A.  There  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  now 
unemployed,  not  even  an  approximate  one.    It  is,  however,  not  considerable,  md 
probably  has  not  varied  much,  as  the  unusually  large  number  of  operatives  in  the 
years  1^0  to  1873  has  now  been  abont  offset  by  the  increase  of  population  since  thit 
time. 

Q.  How  many  females  are  employed  in  Stuttgart  in  factories,  shops,  as  servaDti, 
&,c.,  and  how  many  of  them  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age? — A.  There  are  12,724  fe- 
male employes,  but  the  exact  number  under  fifteen  cannot  be  stated.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  What  provisions  are  there  for  female  employes  in  case  of  illness? — ^A.  Tbny  i» 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet  containing  the  regulations  of  the  "  Krank- 
heits-Kosten-Yersicherungs-Austalt''  of  the  city  nospital.  [Pamphlet  forwarded 
herewith.] 
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Q.  What  are  in  general  the  habits  of  the  workiu]^  classes  in  Stuttgart?  Are  they 
ft'eady,  thrii\^yf  and  orderly,  and  what  influences  exist  to  render  their  habits  better 
or  worse?  Are  they  inclined  to  frequent  public  hous<»s  T — A.  Their  habits  are  in  gen- 
eral orderly,  though  they  might  be  a  little  more  thrifty.  The  only  bad  habit  which 
may  have  influence  on  their  mode  of  living  is  that  the  workingmen  frequent  public 
houses  more  than  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  new  Imperial  laws,  providing  for 
the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness  and  accident,  will,  no  doubt,  exercisa 
a  very  favorable  influencf  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  How  many  public  houses  are  there  in  Stuttgart? — A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  • 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  ILLNESS  AND  ACCIDENT. 

As  will  bave  been  seen  by  reading  tbe  statements  %f  tbe  various 
working  people  and  others  interviewed  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, tbe  existence  of  relief  societies  among  tbe  working  classes  here  is 
almost  universal.  They  consist,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  of  small 
anions  organized  among  the  operatives  in  each  factory  by  themselves, 
or  in  organizations  among  the  individual  trades.  It  is  the  obje<;t  of  tbe 
new  law  alluded  to  by  President  Schmidbauser,  and  now  under  consid- 
eration before  the  Berlin  Eeichstag,  to  replace  all  these  smaller  organ- 
izations by  one  general  system  framed  in  accordance  with  carefully 
Bx>ecified  legal  provisions.  As  the  measure  has  not  yet  become  a  law, 
I  merely  allude  to  it  briefly  here,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  if  so,  that  it  will  prove  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure.  I  forward  with  this  report  a  printed  copy  of  it 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

AN  ITALIAN  INVASION. 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  ^Northern  Italy  into 
Germany  and  Austria  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  is  now  a 
recognized  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  of  Europe.    These 
imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work,  viz, 
^^gging^  blasting,  and  railroad  building,  but /or  that  kind  of  work  none 
are  8aperior  to  them  in  organization  and  etficiency.    They  do  not  settle 
down  when  they  come;  they  are  simpty  hired  for  a  specified  time  to  do 
certain  work ;  railroiul  travel  is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done 
they  return  home  to  their  families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their 
poctets.    The  system  is  now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Ital- 
ian workjnen,  trained  and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  work- 
ing point  in  South  Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  promptitude  and 
ftoronghness  with  which  they  do  their  work.   I  quot«  an  article  recently 
Published  on  this  subject  in  theSocial-Correspondenz,  showing  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  already  commenced  to  attract : 

.  XjikH  the  liirds  of  passage,  there  are  other  flocks  which  swarm  into  Germaoy  at  the 

^ginning  of  every  Hprin":,  the  railway  communications  rendering  a  lively  intorno- 

r^oual  traffic  possible.     Wo  refer  to  the  nmuerous  troops  of  Italian  laborers  who  come 

1^  seek  and  to  iind  what  they  fail  to  obtain  adequately  at  home — work.     According 

Jj  reports  from  Udine  up  to  the  e'nd  of  February,  the  prefecture  there  had  during 

^«  first  two  months  of  this  year  issued  ten  thousand  passports  for  mechanics  and 

Operatives,  who  went  to  Germany  and  Austria  to  be  on  hand  in  season  for  the  resumption 

?'  tbe  building  work.    In  their  special  branches,  especially  in  earth  and  rock  work,  the 

'^^lian  operatives  are  superior  to  the  Germans,  and  that  for  three  reason  :  Firstly,  they 

^  more  persevering,  more  moderate,  and  more  industrious;  secondly,  they  know 

ratter  how  to  profit  by  the  priuciple  of  division  of  labor;  and  thirdly,  they  are  far 

^re  jadicioosly  oi'gftoized.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  proposals  of  a  Vienna 

^Htnctor  for  boring  a  tunnel  have  just  been  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 

.   ^According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1883,  there  were  consumed  duT- 
^^g  that  year  261  liters  of  beer  per  capita  of  population. 
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a  premium^for  tho  early  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  important  to  commence  it  at 
once  ;  what  does  he  do  in  order  to  procure  100  or  10,000  experienced,  punctual,  and 
steady  workmen,  without  delay  f  He  calls  on  one  of  the  well-known  agents  for  Ital- 
ian workmen  in  Vienna,  and  obtains,  so  to  speak,  immediately  what  he  could  other- 
wise scarcely  procure  even  at  extraordinary  expenditure  of  trouble  and  time,  viz,  a 
ready  army  ot  competent  workmen. 

•  Throe  days  after  the  work  at  the  Arlberg  tunnel  had  been  awarded,  hundreds  of 
workmen  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  had  already  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  in  one  week 
the  work  was  begun.  Most  of  the  skilled  Italian  workmen  come  from  the  Piedmont, 
Trient,  and  Friaul,  regions  where,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  rocks  and  mountains, 
they  had  had  occasion  in  building  roads  and  tunnels,  to  become  finally  excellent 
stone- workers.  In  those  regions  the  nnmber  of  temporary  emigrants  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  official  statgments,  to  from  4  to  H  per  cent.  In  each  place  there  is  a  chief  (eopo) 
who  in  tarn  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  the  agents  abroad,  and  knows  the 
number  of  hands  available  in  his  locality.  In  case  of  a  demand  everything  is  rega- 
lat-ed  as  if  it  were  a  movement  of  troops.  Each  one  knows  his  place  and  his  duties 
beforehand,  and  each  finds  in  this  organization  the  firm  foundation  of  his  economical 
existence,  the  sure  guarantee  for  the  best  realization  of  his  work.  For  a  number  of 
decades  past,  since  the  middle  of  the  **  forties,''  when  Italian  workmen  first  came  to 
Germany,  to  be  employed  at  first  in  railway  building  in  Baden  and  WnrtemburKv 
this  organization  has  proved  satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,  and  it  would 
be  indeed  worth  while  for  German  workmen  to  endeavor  to  learn  something  about  it 
from  their  foreign  colleagues. 

^  Oommonting  upon  the  foregoing  article  the  Schwabische  Wochen- 
blatt  of  thia  city  says : 

The  above  is  from  the  Social-Correspondenz,  a  journal  calling  itself  the  ''organ 
of  the  Ceutral  Union,  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.''  The  Italian  workmen 
are  here  put  forward  as  an  example  to  the  German.  This  shows  the  criterion  by  which 
the  paper  in  question  judges.  The  lower  the  workman's  grade,  the  more  capable  does 
he  appear  in  its  eyes.  This  explains  why  thousands  of  laborers  from  Italy,  Bohemia, 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  are  in  demand  throughout  Sonthern  and 
Western  Germany.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  in  America  Chinese  are  preferred 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  is  significant  enough  that  a  journal  which  is  constantly 
talking  about  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  should  openly  assume  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this. 

That  which  is  recommended  as  an  especially  good  system,  and  which  has  prove<^ 
''satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,"  is  the  English  "gang  system."    It^^ 
character  has  been  properly  described  by  Marx.     The  moral  efi'ect  of  tuese  migratioi^^^ 
can  readily  be  imagined,  and  it  is  curious  that  a  paper  which  is  wont  to  commend  tl^,^ 
plan  of  workmen  settling  down  in  some  particular  place,  should  now  find  this  migr^^. 
tory  system  worthy  of  imitation.     We  scarcely  think  it  would  have  any  attractiven^^^^ 
for  German  workingmen.     The  German  laborer,  being  accustomed  to, a  better  way  ^yf 
living,  does  not  yearn  for  the  enviable  lot  of  these  wandering  bands  of  Itidians  a^t^d 
Poles,  and  there' is  reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  many  of  those  Social  Politi^«i> 
who,  while  they  cannot  boast  enough  about  their  national  pride,  are  yet  not  avra^n 
how  they  disown  it,  in  endeavonng  to  place  German  workingmen  on  a  par  with  those 
of  other  nationalities  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION  AND  MABBIAGE. 

An  important  and  interesting  phase  of  this  labor  question  is  to  note 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  subject  of  the  marriage  relation  in  the 
community.    Low  wages  necessarily  deter  workmen  from  taking  wives     I^ 
and  incurring  the  consequent  support  of  a  family.    The  result  is,  that 
here  most  of  the  marriages  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  usual  age  for  marrying  (20^0)  men  are  unable  to 
take  the  responsibility.    In  the  end,  the  proportion  of  people  wboniariy    |  ^j, 
here  is  probably  about  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  for  instance  in  Massacha- 
setts  the  proportion  of  married  people  to  the  whole  population,  is  4^1 
in  Wurtemberg  not  quite  40,  an  unappreciable  difference.    Here  they 
marry  later,  that  is  all,  and  simply  because  they  have  to  work  longer 
into  their  life-time  before  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  responsibilitj 
can  be  assumed.    For  marriages  here,  and  especially  early  marriages, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  Wintered  upon  thoughtlessly  and  with  a  blind  trust  in 
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the  fortunes  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  exceptionally  large  number  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  are  unmarried. 
Now  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  no  bakery  or  butcher^s  establishment 
in  this  city,  is  a  married  workman  employed  ;  moreover,  the  bakers  em- 
ploy none  older  than  35,  the  butchers  none  older  than  30,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  same  proscriptive  conditions  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  workmen  in  many  of  the  other  similar  branches  of  business. 
The  evident  object  is  to  secure  thereby  men  who,  having  only  them- 
selves to  support,  can  afford  to  take  lower  wages  than  would  men  with 
families,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  majority  of 
marriages  are  deferred  until  after  the  age  of  30. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  further  effects  of  this  question 
as  relating  to  the  number  of  births  and  the  increase  of  the  population, 
we  find  that  the  lateness  of  marriage  produces  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  population  of  the  Kingdom  goes  on  increasing,  as  l)efore  stated,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1882  there  were  21,885 
more  births  than  deaths  in  Wurtemberg,  in  a  population  a  little  less 
than  two  millions.  During  that  year  the  total  number  of  children  born 
was  78,427,  of  whom  6,986  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  a  proportion  of 
8.01  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  German 
Empire.  In  respect  to  marriages,  too,  the  statistics  of  Wurtemberg 
are  even  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  German  Empire,  for,  while 
the  ratio  of  population  is  22.9  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  married  people  is 
27.9  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  (see  Table  III),  that,  while  the 
population  of  Grermany  has  increased  over  4,200,000  since  1873,  there 
were  65,000  fewer  marriages  in  1882  than  there  were  in  1873,  while  the 
number  of  births  was  over  50,000  greater. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  at  a  nr^nii'je  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ejngdom  as  regards  the  single  or  married  state,  viz : 


Age. 


TTnder  15  years 

Wto  20  years 

JtoMyoars 

•0  to  40  yean 

JO  toM  years 

^•toaOyears 

•Jto  70  years 

•0  years  and  np  wards 

Totals  Wortemberfs  (census  1880) 
AMiachnsetts  (census  1875) 


Minors, 
single  and 
divorced. 


700,687 

181, 754 

188,304 

49,944 

27,993 

20,061 

12,916 

6,327 


1, 187. 886 
*912. 516 


Married. 


426 

77,  Oil 

204.644 

179. 950 

115, 430 

63,538 

19,556 


660,556 
645,245 


Widowed. 


Total. 


3 
725 
4,937 
11,837 
22,505 
34,595 
34, 426 


109,028 
94,151 


700,687 
182,188 
266, 04« 
259, 526 
219, 780 
157,990 
111,049 
60.309 


1, 957, 469 
1,661,912 


*  Inolnding  2,807  unknown. 

In  order  to  g^ve  a  general  idea  of  the  life  of  an  average  married  work- 
ingfflan  here  in  Stuttgart,  I  requested  a  worthy  man,  a  potter  b}^  trade, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  consulate,  to  appear  before  me  and 
ftpswer,  so  far  as  he  felt  disposed,  such  questions  as  should  be  put  to 
Um  in  regard  to  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  also  the  manner  and  cost 
of  his  living.    His  short  and  simple  story  is  given  herewith : 

WHAT  POTTER  SOHVTEiaEBT,  OP  STUTTGART,  SAYS. 

I  am  thirty-four  years  old;  bom  in  Baden;  married,  without  children,  and  have 

lived  in  Stuttgart  since  1876.     I  served  a  three  years^  apprenticeship  in  Carlsriihe, 

worked  at  roy  trade  for  two  years  at  Blaubeuren,  Wurtemberg;  then  tried  it  for  three 

or  foar  months  in  Barmen,  Prussia;  then  came  back  to  Wurtemberg,  and  worked  for 
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half  a  year  at  Heilbroim,  another  half  year  at  Ellwanj^en,  then  about  nine  months  ai 
Calw,  after  which  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I  worked  for  four  years  in  the  emplo3'  of 
others,  and  in  1882  I  began  business  for  myself.  I  married  a  year  after  I  came  to 
-Stnttj^rart.  My  father  was  a  master  mason  in  Baden,  and  had  five  children,  four  of 
whom  were  sons,  1  beiug  the  fourth.  I  had  to  learn  some  trade,  and  I  chose  that  of 
a  potter.  As  1  entered  my  Kixteenth  year  I  began  my  'prenticeship.  My  entrance 
fee  amounted  to  80  gulden  [$!)3],  one-half  of  which  had  to  be  cash  down,  the  remain- 
der at  the  middle  of  my  three  years'  service.  My  father  gave  me  the  money.  As  ap- 
£  rent  ice  I  got  my  board  and  lodging  free,  but  no  wages.  Having  drawn  a  lucky  nnm- 
er,  I  was  a  military  supernumerary,  classed  with  the  reserve,  and  therefore  not  liabls 
to  active  service.  I  remained  with  my  employer  at  Carlsruho  till  I  was  twenty-four, 
and  then  traveled,  as  above  stated,  finally  settling  here. 

My  business  is  that  of  a  potter.  It  consists  in  putting  up  and  preparing  stone  and 
iron  ovens  and  stoves.  I  generally  employ  one  workman  in  winter,  and  for  the  resi 
of  the  year  manage  my  business  atone,  there  being  in  summer  much  less  to  do.  I  earn, 
on  an  average,  from  |l'to|1.25  per  day  the  year  round,  over  and  above  the  expenses  and 
outlays  of  my  business.  On  that  income  I  support  myself  and  wife  and  keep  clear 
of  debt,  but  can  lay  by  little  or  nothing.  Whatever  conld  be  saved  must  go  for  cloth- 
ing and  such  things.  I  manage  to  live  on  this  income,  because  I  must.  I  occupy  a 
ground-floor  apartment,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kit<ihen,  with  also  soma 
little  additional  room  in  the  basement  and  cellar.  I  have  this  apartment  free  of  rent 
in  consideration  of  my  services  in  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  is  a  two- 
story  one,  occupied  by  other  parties.  My  duty  is  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in 
order. 

We  breakfast  at  about  6  on  coffee  and  rolls;  dine  at  12  on  soup,  soup-meat,  a  head 
of  salad  or  some  other  kind  of  vegetable,  and  bread :  and  our  evening  meal  generally 
consists  of  what  remains  over  from  dinner,  with  perhaps  a  sausage,  or  soniethiug  lika 
that,  added.  Besides  these  meals  we  generally  take  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  beer 
or  cider  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  We  eni|iloy  no 
servant.  I  have  to  buy  four  or  five  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  every  year,  and  the  nature 
of  my  business  compels  me  to  incur  more  expense  for  clothing  than  the  average  work- 
man.   My  expenses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Bent 

Food,  at  2.76  marks  per  day 

Fuel  and  lights 

Realdenoft  tax 

Dnea  to  meobanioa'  aid  aociety 

For  inoome  tax 

For  clothing  for  self  and  wife 

Leaving  for  mi«oellaneoas  expenaea  . 

865  daya,  at  4.60  marka  per  day 


DoUara. 


1,M2  80 


My  wife  and  I  generally  go  out  walking  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  usually  stop  ix^  «| 
some  Wirthschaft,  where  we  spend  from  1  to  2  marks  for  beer  and  other  refreshmerftti. 
This  outlay  of  course  comes  out  of  the  balance  above  included  under  the  head  of  iKii«. 
cellaneous  expenses.    I  work  hard  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  for  six  days  in  the  weei^ 
and  feel  that  I  must  have  a  little  change  on  Sundays.    The  prices  of  bread  and  nesi 
have  risen  during  the  last  six  years.    For  three  pounds  of  bread  I  now  pay  5  pfen- 
nigs  (\i  cents)  more,  and  for  a  pound  of  meat  10  pfennigs  (2^  cents)  more  than  I  did  in 
1878.    I  am  a  member  of  no  organization  except  of  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society. 
Times  are  not  so  good  in  our  business  as  in  18^ ;  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for 
labor.    A  good  harvest  in  the  country  would  re/vive  business  of  every  kind.    I  ^*^^ 
no  provision  against  need  or  old  age  except  the  sum  of  1.80  marks  (44  cents)  per  dt? 
from  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society  in  case  I  fall  ill.    Provided  times  grow  no  wone,  I 
am  contented  with  my  lot. 

MACHINIST  BEH,  OF  ESSLINGEN,  SPEAKS. 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  occupation!— 
Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old;;I  live  at  Esslingen,  and  lam  employed  in  them** 
ohine  workH  at  that  place.    I  have  worked  there  for  twenty-four  years  past. 

Q.  In  which  department  of  the  machine  works  are  you  employed,  and  as  what  f-'A. 
In  the  locomotive  works,  as  a  mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  employed  in  the  works  f — A.  Between  1,400  and  1,500 
men,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  ana  sometimes  more,  for  which  they  are  paid  extn. 
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Q.  Who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  works  f — A.  A  company  composed  of  various 
heavy  capitalists. 

Q.  How  many  locomotives  do  the  works  turn  out  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  T — A.  Last 
year  50  or  60,  bat  it  was  not  a  good  year ;  daring  the  year  before  we  turned  out  80, 
and  there  have  been  2,020  delivered  since  the  works  were  founded  in  1848.  We  ship 
to  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  even  to  South  America  and  Australia. 

Q.  What  other  class  of  machinery,  &c.,  do  your  works  turn  out? — A.  We  manu- 
facture railway  cars  and  agricultural  machinery.  • 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours  f — A.  I  am  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  I  earn  an  average  of  4  marks  per  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  that  more  than  the  average  earn  f — A.  My  earnings  are  a  little  higher  than 
the  average,  which  may  be  stated  at  3.60  marks  to  3.80  marks  per  day.  The  lowest 
paid  earn  2.20  marks  per  day  ;  the  highest—aj),  for  instance,  the  men  who  work  the 
ateam  hammer  and  the  men  who  put  the  locomotives  together — 5  marks  per  day. 

Q.  Your  income,  then,  amounts  to  about  1,500  marks  per  year,  I  should  say? — A. 
Yes,  about  that  amount.  I  coald  not  well  get  along  on  less  and  support  myself  and 
family.  I  have  three  children,  oue  a  married  daught*^r,  living  in  Bavaria ;  the  second 
a  sou,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  an  engraver  by  trade;  the  third  also  a  son,  twenty 
years  old,  and  employed  as  a  watchmaker.  Only  the  latter  is  to  any  extent  depend- 
ent on  me. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  giving  me  a  general  detailed  statement  of  how  your  1,500 
fDarks  income  is  distributed  f — A.  Certainly  not.    I  pay — 


For  rent  (2  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  garret) 

For  food,  2  marks  per  day 

For  fuel  and  light 

>{orclolhiog,  aboeo,  ^bo 

Fortaxeaand  relief  fand 

For  toola,  atensils,  repairs,  &c 

For  oatlay  for  son  (apprdntice) 

^orbeer,  self  and  wife. 

For  miaeellaneoua  and  caanal  expenses 

Total 


Marks. 


Dollars. 


200 

47  60 

780 

173  74 

60 

14  28 

130 

30  04 

36 

8  67 

60 

11  90 

40 

0  52 

120 

28  56 

134 

31  80 

1,500 

357  00 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  relief  society  T — A.  Tes ;  we  have  an  aid  association  to 
^^hich  all  the  workmen  in  the  machine  works  belong.  I  pay  1.50  marks  every  month ; 
^^i)d  then,  if  I  am  taken  sick,  the  association  pays  me  1.20  marks  per  day  as  long  as  I 
-^m  unable  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  workingmen's  union f— A.  No;  I  belong  to  no  society 
"^bstever. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen,  whom  vou  know,  generally  contented  and  happy  T — A.  Yes, 
-^^  long  as  they  get  regular  work. 

Q.  Are  times  better  in  your  trade  now,  or  worse,  than  they  were  six  years  ago  f — 
"^<  Much  worse,  on  account  of  increased  competition  from  all  sides. 

THB  STUTTGART  00-OPEBATIVE  SOCIETY. 

While  these  societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to 
Members  good  and  genuine  articles  for  cash  and  at  current  prices,  they, 
^t  the  same  time,  aim,  through  wholesale  transactions,  at  realizing 
Profits  which  are  put  to  the  members'  credit.    To  this  end  the  co-operative 
^ociety  in  Stuttgart,  after  which  the  others  now  existing  in  Wurtemberg 
'^Ave  been  modeled,  has  in  operation  eleven  different  stores,  and  also  keeps 
^  large  storehouse  from  which  the  goods  are  furnished  as  required.    It 
^as  also  contracts  with  various  tradesmen  and  merchants,  whereby  they 
^ind  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  discount,  amounting  to  about  8  per 
^nt.,  to  the  society  on  all  goods  sold  to  members.    All  accounts  are 
^ttled  quarterly,  and,  an  inventory  having  been  taken,  a  balance  is 
^track  according  to  the  usual  method  of  commercial  bookkeeping.    One- 
half  per  cent,  is  deducted  quarterly  from  the  value  of  the  immovable, 
^d  2i  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  movable,  assets;  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
j>rofits  are  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
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quarterly  among  tbe  members  pro  rata,  according  to  the  amount  drai 
in  counters  by  each  from  the  society  during  the  quarter.  The  govei 
ment  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  meeting  every  quj 
ter,  in  a  board  of  audit  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  and  in  the  direct 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  audit  to  supervise  the  action  of  the  direct 
and  of  the  employes,  and  to  see  that  everything  is  conducted  in  confor 
ity  with  the  statutes,  and  with  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assemb 
The  board  is  subdivided  into  committees  on  revision,  on  purchase,  and 
storage,  each  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  supervision  of  each  shop 
intrusted  to  one  member  of  the  board,  who  sees  that  goods  are  propei 
looked  after,  and  that  the  shop  is  kept  clean,  examines  the  scales  a 
weights,  and  verifies  the  inventory. 

The  duty  of  the  committee  on  revision  consists  in  a  thorough  exai 
nation  of  all  books  of  the  cash  account  and  of  the  balance  sheet,  a 
the  committee  is  required  at  least  once  a  month  to  make  an  unannounc 
examination  of  the  cash  balance. 

The  committee  on  purchase  meets  weekly  to  determine  what  pi 
chases  of  goods  are  to  be  made,  to  examine  the  purchased  goods  as  : 
gards  quality  and  cost,  and  to  control  the  selling  prices  as  fixed  by  t 
director. 

The  committee  on  storage  sees  that  the  principal  store-house  and  t 
cellars  are  kept  in  good  order,  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  amou 
of  goo<ls  on  hand,  and  that  they  are  of  a  proper  quality,  and  protect 
from  damage  and  spoiling. 

The  financial  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  society  h 
been  able,  after  deducting  the  percentages  above  mentioned,  to  decla 
a  dividend  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent.,  while  similar  organizations, 
smaller  cities,  have  often  been  able  to  declare  even  a  higher  one  still. 

The  failure  of  the  Stuttgart  Volksbank  in  1882,  followed  shortly  aft< 
ward  by  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  Haudwerkerbank,  tended 
shake  the  confidence  previously  existing,  in  many  quarters,  in  the  solidii 
of  incorporated  associations  and  their  capacity  for  self-maintenanc 
The  opponents  of  the  co-operative  system,  especially  dealers  in  colonii 
produce,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  ei 
gendered  by  these  occurrences,  chiefly  by  pointing  out  constantly  tl 
dangers  incident  to  the  mutual-guarantee  system.  As  a  result,  tfa 
society's  membership  has  gradually  decreased  from  about  3,800  to  2,700, 
whom  one-fourth  are  mechanics  and  factory  operatives ;  another  foarl 
physicians,  chemists,  teachers,  artists,  authors,  employes,  and  milita^ 
men ;  the  remaining  half  consisting  of  various  persons  with  or  wither 
a  regular  occupation.  It  is  believed  that  the  membership  has  n^ 
touched  its  lowest  limit,  and  that  the  opposition  of  its  rivals  will  ci< 
succeed  in  doing  it  any  further  injury. 

The  co-operative  system  aims  only  at  furnishing  good  wares  for  read 
money,  and  the  merit.s  of  such  an  object  as  this  have  never  been  que^ 
tioned  in  any  quarter.  As  an  instance  showing  its  influence  upon  gew 
eral  trade,  the  fact  may  be  mentionecf  that  some  years  ago  the  society, 
being  in  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  petroleum,  managed  to  head  off 
a  speculation  organized  to  effect  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market.  Nor 
is  the  importance  of  another  fact  to  be  underrated,  viz,  that,  as  the  so- 
ciety sells  only  for  cash,  it  thereby  imposes  upon  its  members  a  general 
system  of  economy. 

LODGINGS,  FUEL,  AND  LIGHT. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  of  late  years  that  the  price  of  lodgings  in 
Stuttgart  has  gone  up.    It  is  certainly  higher  here  than  in  the  smallei 
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cities  of  the  Kingdom,  but  even  tliat  fact  does  not  indicate  an  abnormal 
condition  of  prices,  as  Stuttgart  has  a  larger  transient  population,  and 
the  demand  is  consequently  greater.  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  prevail- 
ing rates  of  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  viz: 


Locality. 


ttottgart 

CaBDsUtt.... 
TCflilmgcn .... 
Lndwigaburg 


Lodginfc  per    Family  dwelling  per  month,  con- 
month.  BiittiDg  of— 
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71  I      1  19 
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o 

o 

a 
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\^ 


38 

43 
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43 
43 
90 


I 

o 


{1 

3 


62 
95 
57 
3  81 
2  38 
2  38 
2  86 


O 


!•* 


3  57 
3  81 
2  38 

2  38 

3  33 


Si 

Is 

o 
H 


28  I    $5  95 


FneL 


o 

1 


100 


10  60 


^ 


OuMc 
tneCer. 
v$2  02 
\    2  86 


Light. 


at 


13 

o 


100 
pound*.  Liter. 

1 10  57  10  08 


3 
meter. 


10  05 


THE   COST   OF  LIVING. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  change  during  the 
last  fire  or  six  years  in  the  prices  charged  and  paid  for  the  ordinarj' 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  are  daily  used  by  the  working  classes.  Their 
diet  is  simple  and  plain,  and  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  paid  for  in  cash  when 
paichased.  The  principal  articles  of  daily  consumption  and  their  prices 
in  tiiis  city  and  at  three  other  neighboring  points  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  following  table,  which,  having  been  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate : 


Article. 


5***^  ordinary per  pound. 

g««d,  black do... 

£J»r,  rye do... 

-**>M,  wheat do... 

^«tter do... 

^•Jlk per  liter. 

^tt« per  dozen. 

Potatoes per  100  poandn. 

§••' per  ponnd. 

C»k do... 

^tttton do... 

^•ooa do... 

*«w per  liter. 


Stattgart. 


I 


10  03^ 


04i 
05i 
26    ) 
29   5 
04 

18   J 

21   i 

95    ) 

1  19    $ 

21   5 
06 


Cannetatt. 


$0  03^ 


Eaalingen. 


I 


4- 


$0  03i 

on 

04} 
05 

25 


04 

20 
71 

i3 

20 
21 
06 


} 


Lndwlgibarg. 


10  03 
02 
0 
05 


i 


24 

034 

21 

1  19 

15 
15 
HI 
24 

06 


Everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  Germany  the  working  people 
^re  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose  and 
'Wherever  they  best  can  do  so.  Employers  impose  no  conditions  in  thia 
Regard,  for  such  Imposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  exist- 
ing law  which  requires  that  all  opei'atives  and  working  people  shall  re- 
ceive their  wages  in  hard  cash.  The  working  people  in  turn  rarely 
^ake  book  accounts  or  bills,  generally  paying  cash  down  for  their  pur- 
Ciiases,  and  feeling  that  in  doing  so  they  are  purchasing  cheaper.    As 
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a  general  thing  employes  are  paid  off  weekly  on  Saturdays,  altboagh  in 
aome  cases  the  pay-day  comes  only  fortnightly.  As  will  be  observed 
by  frequent  references  to  the  subject  occurring  in  this  report,  it  is  ha- 
bitual with  most  operatives  on  receiving  their  pay  to  deposit  a  small 
portion  of  it,  representing  their  week^s  savings,  in  some  savings  bank 
or  other  similar  depository.  This  feeling  is  encouraged  by  employers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  are  prompted  by  beneficent  motives  in 
doing  so.  Their  disposition  to  further  in  other  ways  the  welfare  of  their 
hands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  where  factories  exist 
in  the  country  districts  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  erection  of  com- 
modious dwellings  for  those  of  their  operatives  who  wish  Uy  occupy 
them  at  moderate  prices.  The  quarters  of  the  working  people  in  this 
■city  are,  as  a  general  thing,  better,  I  think,  than  those  occupieil  by  the 
similar  class  of  i)opulation  in  Kew  York,  and  they  are  constantly  im- 
proving. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  STUTTGART. 

The  activity  here  in  building  is  steady ;  not  so  great  necessarily  as 
during  the  great  speculative  period  after  the  war  with  France  (1873-74), 
but  a  continuous,  healthy  growth,  resulting  in  the  constant  opening  of 
new  streets  and  the  extension  of  old  ones,  carrying  the  city  each  year 
further  and  further  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  surrounding  its  original 
limits.  The  buildings  erected  are  mostly  of  stone,  with  four  or  five 
floors ;  solid  in  appearance,  and  generally"  very  tasteful  in  architecture. 
It  is  this  steady  growth  and  consequent  demand  for  labor  which  ex- 
plains to  a  great  extent  the  fact  that  so  few  unemployed  workmen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  an- 
nually erected  since  1873.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
«reasesince  1878-79,  when  the  lowest  ebb  appears  to  have  been  reached : 


4 

Year. 

Dwellings. 

Other 

Number. 

Stories. 

boildiafa 

1883 
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50 
45 

50 
28 
80 
31 
65 
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21 
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tf 
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N 
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St 
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ir 
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4r 
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» 
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11 
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11 
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% 

Total : 

813 

3.1361 
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A  LEADING  EDITOR'S  VIEWS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Elben,  editor  of  the  Schwabische  Me^ 
tur,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  this  city,  for  the  following  in- 
teresting expression  of  his  views  on  various  topics  prominently  identified 
with  the  subject  of  labor : 

m 

Question.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  condition  of  the  working  olasses  in  Wnrtem- 
l)erg  favorable  or  notT — Answer.  It  is  not  unfavorable. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  as  compared  with  that  which  existed  i&i  1878,  and  wbil 
dinerence  is  there  between  the  business  situation  then  and  now  f — A.  The  sitaatioa 
lias  somewhat  improved. 
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Q.  Are  the  working  classes  orderly,  trastworthy,  and  thrifty ;  and  what  favorable 
Influences  do  yon  know  of  which  conduce  to  their  welfare,  or  what  unfavorable  in- 
flnences  exercising  a  contrary  effect? — ^A.  Those  workmen  who  are  governed  by  relig- 
ious principles  are  generally  steady  and  frugal.  The  work  of  the  church  and  of  the 
free  Christian  associations  has  an  improving  effect  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
jurious effects  result  from  the  crreat  number  of  public  houses,  which  are  too  much  fre- 
quented, as  well  as  from  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  they 
preach  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  exiHting  between  employers  and  employed ;  and  what 
effect  have  these  relations  upon  ;he  general  prosperity? — A.  Only  too  frequently  do 
the  workiugmen,  under  the  influence  of  the  instigation  of  socialistic  leaders,  evince 
mistrust  toward  their  employers,  thereby  impeding  and  hindering  the  endeavors  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  workiugmen  organized ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  itsefiect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers? — A.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  are  members  of  induHtrial  relief  associations,  as,  for  instance,  the  printers. 
The  effects  of  such  organizations  must  be  recognized  as  beneflcial  with  these  trades, 
Q.  Is  such  organization  offset  by  any  counter  organization  of  capital  ? — A.  No  ;  with 
the  exception  of  some  temporary  associations. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  labor  here  adequately  remunerated? — A.  This  question  might 
be  answered  in  the  afflrmative  so  far  as  the  larger  industries,  and  probably  also  the 
bnilding  trade,  are  concerned.  On  the  other  baud,  the  earnings  in  many  small  trades, 
notably  in  the  case  of  tailors  and  shoemakers,  are  inadequate. 

Q.  wliat  iK>liticaI  rights  do  workiugmen  enjoy ;  and  what  are  their  influences, 
throagh  such  rights,  on  legislation  ? — ^A.  We  have  general  elections  by  direct  vote,  and 
the  workiugmen  regularly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  especially  in  the -larger 
^Btricts,  like  Stuttgart,  by  nominating  special  candidates  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  has  legislation  regulated  the  labor  question  here, 
4nd  what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  this  regard  ? — A.  A  beginning  was  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  providinj^  for  those  who  are  sick ;.  at  pres- 
ent the  law  relating  to  insurance  against  accidents  is  under  discussion  in  the  Berlin 
Parliament,  and  further  future  legislation  is  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  questions 
of  pension  and  invalid  fnnds. 

THE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  OP  EMPLOYES. 

Under  the  laws  of  Wurtemberg  there  are  appointed  two  inspectors 
of  factories,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  and  inspecting 
industrial  establishments  whenever  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  of 
^eing  that  all  needful  precautions  are  taken  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  those  who  are  employed  therein.  As  regards  precautions  against  Are, 
the  details  are  left  to  the.  individual  proprietors,  with,  of  course,  the 
proviHion  that  general  safety  exists,  and  that  any  serious  source  of 
danger,  if  it  exists,  will  be  promptly  removed  by  order  of  the  inspector. 
A  matter  which  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  inspector's 
it)nnds  is  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  existing  in  the  crowded 
ketones.  I  quote  from  the  interesting  report  for  1882  of  Oberregier- 
^Bgsrath  Diefenbach,  one  of  the  two  royal  inspectors  forWurteml^rg, 
tte  following  extract: 

A«  the  system  of  inspection  of  factories  has  only  heen  a  few  years  in  vogue,  the  in- 
l^tor  can  only  accomplish  his  purpose  by  first  of  all  assuring  himself  of  the  good 
^ill  of  the  manufacturer;  he  will  next  simply  mention  what  his  wishes  are, and  en- 
deavor to  show  the  manufacturer  that  the  safety  of  his  establishment  is  a  matter  of 
hia  own  interest.     Only  in  a  minority  of  cases  where  a  danger  is  obvious  and  its  re- 
moval to  be  accomplished  by  moderate  measures,  can  the  inspector  count  upon  the 
^<i}iDediate  application  of  means  for  protection  against  it.    But  there  are  many  cases 
^liere  he  is  answered,  "This  has  been  so  for  twenty  years  past,  and  there  has'been  no 
^t^€ident."    There  are  many  cases,  too,  where  the  addition  of  new  rooms  or  buildings 
^^d  the  transfer  of  the  machinery  are  required  to  improve  the  surroundings,  and 
.^here  beforehand  a  careful  study  of  all  the  special  details  of  the  entire  undertaking 
'9  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  how  the  matter  can  be  best 
^^medied.    In  such  cases  an  immediate  compliance  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  the  assure 
j^ce  of  a  willingness  to  comply  has  to  suffice.    In  such  case,  improvements  can  only 
^  produced  slowly. 

There  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  no  great  number  of  marked  cases  resulting 
^tnn  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions.    The  white-lead  factories  in  my  district 
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are  not  actively  at  work,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  tbem  is  inconsidc 
able.  In  this  kind  of  work,  where  most  are  liable  to  inhale  the  white-lead  dust,  tl 
workmen  make  use  of  mouth-sponges  for  their  protection  a^inst  it;  moreoYer,  a 
this  work  the  operatives  are  frequently  changed ;  many  constitutions  are  very  sensi 
tive  to  the  effects  of  this  dust,  while  others  possess  great  power  of  resistaoce  agains 
it.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advise  measures  for  the  protection  of  thi 
workmen's  eyesight,  whether  by,  the  use  of  goggles,  a  proper  placing  of  the  work 
tables  as  regards  the  light,  or  improvement  of  the  workmen's  attitude  while  at  labor 
Any  bettering  in  this  regard  can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  with  the  coustan 
vigilance  of  the  overseer. 

Experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  workmen  themselves  object  to  a  prope: 
airing  of  the  work-rooms,  because,  being  often  badly  clad,  warmth  is  more  importan 
to  them  than  a 'bet  ter  air,  and  their  lusty  lungs  scarcely  feel  the  slow- working,  hur 
ful  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere.  In  some  glass- factories  ventilating  apparatus  ha^ 
been  put  up,  whic  h  carry  off  the  dust  and  have  thereby  attracted  favorable  attentioi 

In  one  establishment  for  cleaning  bed-feathers  the  workmen  have  been  repeat-ed] 
attacked  with  small-pox,  the  origin  of  which  the  county  physician  ha^i  ascribed  I 
bales  of  feathers  imported  from  various  countries. 

Funds  to  considerable  amounts  have  been  set  apart  by  several  of  the  larger  mani 
facturers  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen.  The  owner  of  a  lar^e  factory  at  Heitbron 
has  set  aside  a  capital  of  30,000  marks,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  th 
relief  of  his  operatives  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  those  dependent  on  them,  in  case 
not  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mutual  aid  society  already  existing  amon 
them.  Another  ^extensive  manufacturer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding,  dc 
posited  a  large  s*u  m  iu  the  neighboring  county  savings-bank  for  a  similar  object. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  IN  VOGUE. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  Messrs.  Krauth  &  Go.,  of  th< 
Botheiiberg  Sa  w  Works,  at  Hofen,  for  the  protection  of  their  employes  ii 
the  factory,  viz  : 

1.  Repairs  to  the  beltings  while  on  the  pulleys  are  most  strictly  forbidden  ,*  whea 
such  repairs  are  needed  the  saddler  must  i3e  sent  for.  The  masters  in  cham  of  the 
various  divisions,  the  master  joiner,  master  sawyer,  and  master  planer,  or  tneirrep- 
resentatives,  are  respectively  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  beltings  are 
put  in  place  again  under  their  immediate  supervision  by  experienced  workmen,  and 
that  the  necessary  precautions  are  at  the  same  time  taken.  While  the  repairs  are 
in  progress  the  workmen  are  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance. 

2.];,Tlie  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  beltings  over  30  millimeters  wide,  while  in 
motion  and  witn  unprotected  hand,  is  forbidden. 

3.  Apprentices  ana  employes  under  16  years  old  are  not  to  handle  the  belting. 

4.  While  the  machinery  is  at  rest  no  master  or  workmen  connected  with  transmi^ 
siou  machinery,  or  such  as  roceives  its  motive  power  direct,  shall  undertake  any  kiDo 
of  impairs  or  work  whatsoever  without  first  giving  notice  to  the  engineer  and  to  the 
wheel-keeper.  The  two  latter,  as  well  as  the  masters  and  workmen  concerned,  are 
then  to  take  care  that  no  accident  occurs  through  the  machinery  being  prematurelf 
set  in  motion  again.  In  the  case  of  lesser  repairs,  requiring  only  a  few  hoars'  time* 
the  workman  must  remain  by  his  machine. 

5.  The  motors  should  only  be  set  goin^  by  the  wheel-keeper,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
his  substitute.  In  case  of  any  unusual  interruption,  he  is  to  notify  the  engineer,  or 
his  substitute,  before  the  commencement  of  work. 

6.  All  workmen  employed  either  upon  or  near  machinery  must  wear  tight-fitiui^ 
clothing;  aprons  must  be  tied  around  at  the  bottom  with  a  string. 

7.  The  use  of  the  elevator  for  traveling  up  and  down  is  forbidd&n. 

8.  The  oiling  of  machinery  in  motion  from  an  unsafe  standpoint,  as  well  aa  tb^ 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  oiling  of  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion,  is  forbidden. 

9.  In  the  boiler-house  the  regulations  of  the  Wnrtemberg  Dampfkessel-Beviaioof^ 
verein  are  in  force.  Entrance  without  leave  into  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  and ttf" 
bine  rooms  is  forbidden  under  penalty.  The  wheel-keeper  is  required  to  keep  th^ 
wheel-house  closed. 

I  quote  the  following  interesting  facts  from  the  report  for  1882  of 
Begierungsrath  Gartner^  the  other  inspector  of  fiactories  for  this  EiDg- 
dom.    He  says : 

In  many  factories  there  exists  a  system  of  premiums,  whereby  the  workman  is  pud 
not  only  according  to  quantity,  but  also  to  quality  of  work  done.  In  a  silk-tvieUo^ 
mill,  for  instance,  an  industrious  girl  can,  besides  her  daily  wages  of  80  or  90  pfei* 
nige  earn  also  10  to  12  pfennige  more  as  a  premium  on  the  quality  of  her  work. 
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In  two  of  the  factories  which  I  visited  I  found  in  force  new  regulations^  in  which, 
besides  those  referring  to  the  discipline  of  the  employes,  were  added  others  framed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  workmen  from  danger,  together  with  instructions  for  the 
serring  of  dangerous  machinery  and  apparatus. 

In  advising  the  use  of  goggles,  one  always  meets  with  great  opposition  from  the 
workmen.  Most  people  will  admit  that  this  means  of  protection  against  inj  ury  to  the 
eyes  is,  though  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  a  very  efficient  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
objection  is  made  to  all  sorts  of  these  glasses  on  the  ground  that  they  heat  the  eyes, 
cause  perspiration,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  air;  that  they  soon  become  damp  and 
soiled,  and  that  they  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  workman,  and  in  the  end  his  powers 

of  seeing. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

In  the  corset-weaving  establishments  one  hears  everywhere  complaints  of  low 
wages,  and  comparisons  with  those  paid  when  business  was  so  lively  between  1865 
and  1870,  when  the  average  price  obtained  for  making  a  corset  was  60  pfennige, 
whereas  now,  for  the  same  Kind,  27  pfeunige  are  paid. 

In  the  yhite  fancy- work  establishments  the  workmen  invariably  answer  when 
ttked  how  high  wages  they  get  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  **  I  don't  know ;,  for  the 
last  job  I  got  BO  and  so  much ;  the  master  makes  out  the  wages.''  The  workmen  in 
this  branch  have  to  put  up  with  frequent  deductions  from  their  pay  on  account  of 
faulty  work,  which  would  perhaps  not  occur  as  often  as  it  does  if  employers  and  em- 
ployed could  be  brought  in  direct  dealings  with  each  other. 

In  one  weekly  delivery  of  work,  consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  at  93  marks  wages, 
there  occurred  fifteen  cases  where  a  one-fourth  deduction  was  made;  in  several  cases 
^  there  is  written  on  the  list  the  simple  remark,  ''No  pay  on  account  of  bad  work.'' 
lu  one  embroidery  factory,  equipped  with  the  Heilmau  machinery,  the  overseer  is 
paid  25  marks  wages  for  fourteen  days'  work.  The  workman  is  paid  for  every  100 
stitches,  on  a  machine  of  218  needles  breadth,  according  to  pattern,  from  12  to 
15  pfennige,  or,  on  a  machine  of  178  needles  in  breadth,  from  10  to  13  pfennige. 
He  can  make  between  2,400  and  2,500  stitches  daily,  the  material  all  being  fur- 
nished ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  pay  the  threaders  and  the  finishers ;  the 
former  (generally  children,  or  his  wife)  are  paid  under  agreement  with  the  embroid- 
erer, receiving  on  an  average  50  pfennige  a  day ;  the  latter  are  paid  about  H  pfennigs 
for  100  stitches. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1882  the  co-operative  society,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  seventeen  years  in  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  industry  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  which  consisted  of  workmen  in  the  various  fac- 
tories there,  was  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  Many  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
abont,  viz,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  management,  their  ignorance  of  legal  pro- 
visions, want  of  any  control,  an  eagerness  for  dividends,  and  the  application  of  the 
teserve  fund  towards  a  declaration  of  a  dividend  which  had  not  been  earned,  business 
QDdertakings  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  association,  an  overvaluation  of 
assets,  defective  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  storekeepers,  <&c.,  all  of  them  mistakes  which 
make  one  wonder  that  the  collapse  had  not  arrived  much  sooner.  The  failure  of  two 
large  manufacturers  in  the  same  village  appears  finally  to  have  brought  the  matter 
to  a  climax. 

•  ••«•«• 

In  addition  to  the  forty  mutual  relief  associations  previously  known  to  me  in  my 
district,  three  new  ones  have  been  organized.  In  a  certain  woodenware  factory 
where  the  membership  of  all  the  employes  in  the  relief  association  is  made  compul- 
sory, the  men  pay  25  pfennige,  the  women  10  pfennige,  as  their  weekly  dues.  Those 
Mrbo  have  paid  dues  for  four  weeks  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
third  day  of  illness.  A  workman  receives  daily  85  pfennige,  and  a  workwoman  40 
pfennige  for  a  m€Lrimum  period  of  forty  days  before  six  months'  membership.  In  case 
of  death  the  sum  of  20  mnrks  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  interment. 

In  another  relief  association  (in  a  sheet-iron  factory),  where  the  membership  of  all 
employes  is  also  compulsory,  each  momber  pays  in  20  pfennige  dues  on  every  weekly 
pay-day.  In  case  of  illness  from  the  third  day  on,  up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  relief 
to  the  amount  of  2  marks  is  allowed  daily,  Sundays  included,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  physician  and  apothecary  are  also  defrayed. 

Still  another  relief  fund  fur  sick  and  infirm  workmen  has  been  founded  in  a  metal- 
ware  factory,  the  members  consisting  of  workingiuen  who  have  been  employed  there 
for  a  year  or  more.     All  members,  sick  or  well,  pay  in  10  pfennige  dues  weekly. 
The  right  to  claim  relief  only  begins  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  member ;  for  the 
first  half  year  of  sickness  relief  to  the  amount  of  6  marks  weekly  is  allowed,  for  the 
following  eighteen  months  4  marks  weekly,  and  for  a  longer  period  nothing.     In  case 
the  memher  falls  ill  a  second  time,  relief  is  only  allowed  from  the  ninetieth  day 
after  recovery  from  the  previous  illness. 
In  m  certain  paper  factory,  a  savings  bank  is  organized  under  the  folloNirvxi^  ^qv:l- 
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ditions:    Deposits  can  be  made,  every  pay-day  in  araouuts  as  desired.    Interest  i» 
allowed  monthly  at  the  rate  of  4  pfennige  on  10  marks  or  at  the  rate  of  4.8  per  cent, 
per  annum.   But  such  interest  can  only  be  collected  in  canes  where  depositii  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  :55  marks  or  upwai-ds,  and  onty  then  where  the  accounts  have- 
been  running  three  months. 

In  a  certain  silk-twisting  mill,  there  has  been  a  savings  bank  in  operation  for  fif- 
teen months  past  on  the  following  plan:  Participation  is  voluntary  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  condition,  that  the  female  operatives  must  deposit  therein  the  half  of 
their  extra  wages,  of  which  the  more  industrious  can  earn  daily,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay,  from  10  to  12  pfennige.     At  the  end  of  every  month  these  deposits  are 
handed  over  by  the  managers  witn  whom  they  have  been  left,  to  the  resident  agent 
of  the    Wurtemberg  Sparoasse,  and  receipts  therefor  are  handed  the  operatives. 
The  disposition  to  save  must  at  first  be  carefully  inculcated  by  the  manager;  man^ 
of  the  girls  thought  that  they  made  these  deposits  only  to  please  their  employer. 
At  first  the  total  of  deposits,  made  on  a  fortnightly  pay-day,  by  115  opNeratives^ 
amounted  from  50  to  80  marks,  but  of  late  the  amount  has  increased  considerably. 
The  severe  hail-storm  which  visited  that  section  on  the  IHth  of  July,  1882,  contrib- 
nted  notably  to  this  increase.     On  the  first  pay-day  after  the  catastrophe  i»  question 
the  deposit  made  by  40  operatives'^amounted  to  150  marks,  and  it  has  since  remained 
at  about  the  same  figure. 

Mention  may  here  also  be  made  of  a  penny  savings  bank,  which  was  founded  six 
months  ago  for  the  working  classes,  children,  and  servants,  by  several  maniifacturen 
and  merchants  in  Balingen.  On  the  plan  of  the  Penny  savings-bank  at  Bremen, 
there  are  in  Balingen  six  shops  where  savings-counters  can  be  bonght  at  10  pfennige. 
These  are  dropped  in  a  savings-box  by  the  purchaser,  and  when  the  amount  of  coun- 
ters reaches  the  value  of  two  marks,  the  county  savings  bank  will  give  a  receipt 
therefor.  For  amounts  under  two  marks  the  fonnders  of  the  plan  guarantee  pay- 
ment. During  the  first  half  year  the  deposits  amounted  to  2,017  marks,  20  pfennige,. 
of  which  1,973  marks  were  handed  over  to  the  county  savings  bank." 

FEldALE  LABOR. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg  is  more  general  ia 
the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  cities.    In  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.    Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  almost  a  man's  work^ 
many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  in  which  each  village 
abounds,  and,  finally,  numbers  of  young  girls  daily  work  for  10  hoars 
in  factories  of  one  kind  or  another,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from 
their  homes.    In  Stuttgart  it  is  different.    In  a  population  of  120,000 
there  are  registered  15,512  women  as  earning  their  own  living  bylabor^ 
and,  of  these,  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families,  and  the  remainder  are 
engaged  in  business  or  other  pursuits. 

Among  the  firms  employing  the  largest  number  of  female  operative* 
in  this  city  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  I.  M.  Ottenheimer  &  Sons,  mana- 
facturers  of  corsets,  an  enterprising  house  having  extensive  business 
relations  with  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  Mr. 
Adolf  Ottenheimer,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  kindly  favored 
me  with  the  following  replies : 

Question.  How  many  persons  do  you  employ  of  both  sexes  f — Answer.  Kinefanudred 
male  and  1,100  female  hands,  or  about  2,000  in  all 

Q.  Are  these  all  employed  in  the  factory  f  If  not,  how  many  are  and  where  dotbe 
rest  do  their  work  f— A.  In  the  factory  320  are  employed.  The  rest  work  in  the 
country,  some  in  branch  factories,  some  in  the  houses  where  they  reside. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  iQ 
your  employ  !— A.  The  lowest  wages  are  1.20  marks  a  day ;  the  highest,  3.5U  marks; 
the  average,  1.80  marks. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  various  distances  at  which  the  operatives 
live  from  the  factory  T — A.  Ten  hours  of  labor.  The  distance  varies  from  1  to  5  kilo- 
meters. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  whom 
you  em  ploy  f — A.  Good. 

Q.  Has  there  been  auy  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  to 
women  t — A.  Yes,  au  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  upon  the  wages  pa^id  to  men^ 
and  npon  general  social  and  indastrial  conditions  f — ^A.  None  in  oar  experience. 

Q.  What  degree  of  education  exists  amons  your  female  operatives  and  their  children  ^ 
and  howy  in  your  opinion,  does  the  fact  of  the  motl^er's  employment  affect  her  domestic 
life  and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  her  children  f — A.  All  have  fair  school- 
ing. In  onr  opinion  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  domestic  life.  The  children  are  generally  taken  care  of  by  relatives  during  the- 
mother's  absence. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  in  your  opinion  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  f — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  in  Wurtemherg  hetween  employer  and  employ^f 
—A.  A  very  satisfactory  one. 

A  mill-woman's  story. 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  T —Answer.  I  live  itt 
Esslingen  and  am  employed  as  a  Jenny-hand  in  Markel  &,  Wolf's  woolen-yarn  factory. 
Q.  Are  you  married  or  single  T — A.  !  was  married  last  February.    I  am  thirty  years, 
old.    I  have  been  employed  seven  years  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your  factory  f — A.  About 
700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children.  What  do  they  do  with 
xli«  children  while  they  are  at  work  ! — A.  They  leave  the  children  either  with  elderly 
lelations  or  with  elderly  people  in  the  honses  of  friends ;  in  the  latter  case  they  pa7 
10  to  15  marks  a  month'for  the  child's  full  board. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours? — ^A.  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.,  with  twenty 
minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  ; 
that  is  over  eleven  hours.  , 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  t — A.  Certainly,  as  I  am 
ptid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  kie  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed  price  per  day  T — A» 
Borne  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the  wool  washers,  pickers,  and  sorters, 
ybo  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50  marks  per  day.  The  migority  are  paid,  as  I  am,  accord- 
uie  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

,Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year  round  T — A.  Some- 
^iBes  I  earn  2  marks  a  day,  sometimes  only  1.50  marks.  On  the  year  round  I  earn  an 
•▼erage  of  1.70  marks  daily. 
Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  work  f — A.  Very  seldom.  Formerly  we  were- 
Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslinsen  f — A.  No ;  some 
^ve  80  far  away  that  thev  have  to  walk  one  and  a  half  hours  eacn  way  ^oing  to  and 
f^tttming  from  their  work.  They  have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  four  in  the  mom- 
Ji^Rt  and  do  not  reach  home  again  until  half  past  .eight  at  night.  Women  from  the- 
^.'fferent  villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from  their  respec- 
^ve  localities. 

,^-  What  do  the  younger  linmarried  female  operatives  do  with  their  wages? — A. 
^«e  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their  support,  those  who  have  not  spend  it 
f^c  their  own  maintenance.  They  cannot  save  much  uuless  they  stint  themselves  in 
^eir  food. 

.  Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage? — A.  Very  little,  and  that  only  by 
'**fd  denial. 

fJi'  Did  yon  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage? — A.   Yes,  about  500  marks- 
'«12&),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman,  worked  over-huurs,  and  underwent 
^'^at  denials. 
Q-  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving  ? — ^A.  Some  are,  some  are  not. 
Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  ? — A.  They  vary,  like  all  other  people. 
Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  ? — A.  Yes,  in  general. 
..  Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later  ? — A.  Yes,  sooner  or  later ;  as  soon  as 
^^y  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 
^  Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years  ago? — A.  The  fixed 
^y-wages  were  about  the  same,  but  the  rates  of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of 
_^k  done  were  20  per  cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains- 
^^ot  the  same. 

l^t.  What  education  had  yon  had  before  yon  began  to  work  in  the  mill  ? — A.  I  had 
v^r  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school  m>m  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until 
^j^as  fourteen.  Then  I  was  three  years  in  service,  with  a  family  in  the  country; 
<^^D  I  went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen-mill ;  then  two  years 
^  Geialingen^fn  another  mill ;  then  one  year  in  a  mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years- 
5^^  near  Winterthur,  in  Switzerland;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now 
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Q.  Suppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  yonr  mill  during  the  daytime,  are  there  meann  oi 
escape  provided  for  all  of  you  f — A.  Yes;  the  new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied, 
but  the  older  portion  of  it  has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.  It 
is  amply  provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  buckets,  and  there  would  be  do  dangei 
whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a  fortnight,  what 
would  you  have  to  depend  upon  f — A.  We  have  a  relief  fund  to  which  all  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  mill  contribute  40  pfennige  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  cm  their  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  25  pfennige  per  day  for  the  period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  have 
parents  or  husbands  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennige  per  day, 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house f — A.  Yes;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of  a  second  floor, 
We  have  two  rooms  and  apart  of  a  kitchen,  for  which  we  pay  60  marks  a  year.  We 
breakfast  together  at  half  past  five  on  cofiee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able 
to  work  we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  live,  and  pay  35  pfennige  (about 
8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some  vegetable.  We  take  oni 
evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I  prepare  it  myself— a  cup  of  coffee,  perhaps  i 
little  beer  and  bread,  and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marki 
[1^.80]  per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  content€Mlf — ^A.  Yea;  thej 
do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they  are  acoustfpmed  to  it. 

A  PEW  WORDS  MORE  PROM  MR.  KARL  KLOSS. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  female  labor,  Mr.  Kloss  favors  me  with  a 
few  additional  observations.  He  says  that  women  weavers  are  paid 
from  1.10  to  3.30  marks  per  day;  bookbinders,  1.20  to  3.60;  compositors, 
1.60  to  4.80;  wood- workers,  1.90  to  2.70;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inquire 
how  the  deficit  in  these  women's  means  of  livplihood  is  to  be  made  good. 
He  answers  the  question  himself,  and  thus: 

(1.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  longevity,  owing  to  iiin<1^nuate  sustenancey  an^ 
healthy  lodgings,  and  excessive  work,  i.  e.,  on  Sundays  and  o\'  t  •'  ours. 

(2.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  the  educatiuu  of  their  children 
while  the  mothers  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  factories,  the  children  are  left  to  theixi 
selves,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  household,  are  neglected. 

(3.)  At  tbe  sacrifice  of  morality;  single  women  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  othef 
sources  of  income. 

(4. )  At  a  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  male  labor,  which  becomes  depreciated  by  com. 
petition  with  that  of  women  and  children. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  WOMEN  IN  THE  FACTORIES. 

Referring  Jigain  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the  two  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, previously  quoted  from,  I  make  the  further  following  extracts,  vh: 
Inspector  v.  Diefeubach  says: 

In  a  cigar  factory  in  the  country  I  found  over  200  persons  and  work-women  in  one 
room,  which,  it  is  true,  was  large,  but  the  operatives  were  so  crowded  together  thit 
they  hardly  had  room  to  move.  The  clotliiug  of  all  these  people  was  hnng  on  tbe 
pillars  about  the  room.  In  rainy  weather  this  clothing  was  wet  through,  and  it  can 
be  imagined  what  an  atmosphere  there  was  in  the  room,  lacking,  as  it  did,  proper 
means  of  ventilation.  The  putting  up  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  and  enlargeraentof 
the  work-room,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  room  as  a  wardrobe  were  prom- 
ised me.  In  cases  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  in 
the  factory,  and  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  I  have 
found  in  many  cases  that  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  the  women  leave  work  an 
hour  before  noon-time  to  cook  the  midday  meal  for  their  families.  I  was  assnred 
that  only  such  women  were  employed  in  the  factory  as  were  childless,  or  bad  an  ap^ 
mother  to  look  after  their  children  and  take  care  of  their  houses.  Further  restriction* 
upon  female  labor  do  not  seem  to  me  desirable ;  in  many  families  blessed  with  unnier- 
ous  children,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  circumstances  are  such  that  ih» 
wife — and  this  seems  so  generally  a  subject  for  regret — must  contribute  an  esaential 
part  of  the  support  of  the  entire  family,  which^t  least  renders  possible  better  nourish- 
ment for  the  children.  In  many  ca^es  it  is  impossible  to  find  remunerative  work  to  do 
at  home,  while  there  is  a  chance  to  earn  something  in  the  factories.  In  manyqa^tt- 
ers  it  is  stated  that  girls  are  rendered  thoughtless  and  pleasure-loving  by  working  in 
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the  factoriee,  and  that  so  they  become  nnfit  for  household  duties;  in  the  case  of  female 
operatives  not  living  with  their  families,  this  may  be,  in  many  cases,  trae,  but  it  is 
Ifss  probable  where  a  ^\r\  lives  with  her  family,  has  their  shelter  and  care,  partici- 
pates in  the  honsfhold  duties,  and  so  contributes  to  increase  the  family  receipts,  or, 
Herself,  endeavors  to  save  up  a  sum  of  money  to  start  a  home  of  her  own. 

Inspector  Gartner  says : 

In  a  certain  spinning-mill  I  found  that  the  comfortable  three-story  building,  which 
is  Be'  anide  as  a  dwelling  for  tifty  female  operatives,  was  scarcely  half  occupied,  not- 
withstanding the  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  cheapness  uf  the  accommodations 
offerrd,  viz:  9  pft^unige  for  a  bed;  coffee  and  bread.  6  pfeunige;  dinner,  17  pfennige; 
tapper,  11  ]ifenuige,  or  a  total  of  43  pfennige  per  day.     On  inquiring  the  cause,  the 
manager  answt*red  me  that  the  girlM  felt  themselveM  placed  under  restraint  in  conse- 
qneuce  of  the  house  regulations,  and  espf'cially  of  the  provision  that  all  living  in  the 
houNe  shiuild  be  at  home  by  i)^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  not  be  admitted 
later.    It  consequently  happens  that  some  of  the  female  inmates  do  not  come  home  at 
Di|:ht  at  all,  and,  wheu  they  are  reproached  with  the  fact,  they  give  notice  that  they 
will  remove  elsewhere.     In  the  neighboring  town  there  are  houses  where  they  say 
tbry  can  obtain  all  necessary  accommodations,  even  thongh  it  costs  a  little  more ;  but 
in  snch  a  case  the  price  is  no  object.     Each  room  is  arranged  for  two  girls,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  bedn,  contains  also  a  chest,  with  locks  and  a  table.    The  almost  entire 
lack  of  any  reading  mattt-r  in  their  rooms  was  strikingly  noticeable.     In  one  case  a 
"Country  Almanach,"  in  another  the  **  Story  of  Hiettel,  of  Bavaria,"  were  the  only 
pieces  of  printed  matter  to  be  found  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  wholeof  that  large  house. 


In  one  of  the  larger  districts,  with  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  the  small 
nnmber  of  older  female  operatives  was  again  remarked.  It  is  a  cuHtom  among  the  fe- 
male working  population  for  the  girls,  after  they  have  worked  in  the  factory  from  the 
Aj^ettf  U  up  to  lb  or  20,  and  have  saved  up  a  little  money,  to  go  away  to  the  cities  to 
obtain  sifuations  as  servant  girls,  and  bo  acquire  the  necessary  experience  for  their 
future  duties  as  wives. 

JUVENILE  LABOB. 

,  At  the  close  of  the  year  1882*  tLere  were  employed  in  Wurteinber^, 
in  717  factories,  5,680  children  under  16  years  of  apre,  the  number  being 
About  equally  divided  as  regards  the  sexes.  The  fallowing  table,  taken 
^m  Inspector  Gartner's  report,  shows  the  steady  increase  during  the 
^t  4  years  in  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  viz : 


Tear. 


I 

a 
I 


I 


613 
698 
67S 
717 


Between  14  and 
10  ye*r8. 


i 


1.687 
2,019 
2,307 
2,  MO 


« 

I 


2.303 
2.507 
2,061 
2,880 


o 
H 


4.060 
4.010 
6,328 
6,458 


Between  12  and 
14  years. 


i 


70 
101 
150 
114 


s 


214 
172 
120 
108 


e 
H 


284 
363 
282 
222 


Total  under  16. 


m 


1,857 
2,210 
2. 623 
2,088 


s 

I 


2.577 
2,700 
3,0H7 
2,907 


o 
H 


4.434 

4.070 
6,010 
6,660 


^^ITnder  the  laws  governingjuvenile  labor  no  child  under  12  years  can 
^  employed,  and  those  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  can  only  work 
jOf  Q  hours  a  day.  Careful  attention  to  these  provisions  is  given  by  the 
^^si>ectors,  and  no  deviation  is  allowed  therefrom  save  in  exceptional 
^^H^tes  such  as  the  two  following,  which  I  take  from  Inspector  Gartner's 
^port,  viz : 

(1.)  Od  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  flax-mill  at  Urach,  permission  wasac- 
^Uled  them  by  the  royal  county  authorities  to  let  their  jnvenile  nands — 3  malen,  24 
^t&alcs,  or  '27  in  all — work  from  5  instead  of  5.30  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  even- 
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ing,  for  a  period  of  4  weeks,  with,  of  courne,  the  customary  hours  of  recess.  The  re- 
quest was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  water  was  so  low  at  that  time  that  ooly  th( 
half  of  the  factory  could  be  kept  going ;  the  older  workmen,  therefore,  worked  a1 
night,  and,  in  order  to  spare  these,  and  enable  them  to  leave  sooner,  it  was  thought 
to  nave  the  day-work  begin  half  an  hour  earlier.  It  involved  simply  a  question,  there- 
fore, of  a  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  section  136  of  the  industrial  law  with  refer 
ence  to  tbe  hours  of  beginning  labor.  The  daily  working  period  for  the  Juvenile 
hands  remained,  as  before,  11  hours  long,  and  the  children  were  all  provided  witli 
medical  certificates. 

(2.)  Tbe  county  authorities  at  Horb  allowed  the  mechanical  twist-mill  at  Miibleo 
on  the  Neckar,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  to  their  work  by  inunda- 
tion, to  employ  14  young  people — 2  males  and  12  females— for  12  hours  daily  daring 
the  hours  of  daylight  for  4  weeks,  with  of  course  the  customary  hours  of  recess. 

Inspector  v.  Diefeiibach  remarks  on  this  subject: 

The  work-cards  and  work-books,  the  placards  containing  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  Juvenile  laborers,  and  the  tables  bearing  their  names  are,  I  find,  being  constantly 
better  kept.  I  have  not  discovered  any  violations  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  years  of  age  i  i  the  factories,  altnongh  some  cases  of 
employment  of  children  at  night,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  is  lawful,  and  of  a  cur- 
tailing of  the  hours  of  recess  have  occurred,  and  have  been  fined  by  the  courts. 

Juvenile  hands  between  14  and  16  years  old  are  specially  numerous  in  the  rag- 
assorting  rooms  of  wool  factories,  in  cigar  factories,  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  miib, 
And  in  the  silk-twisting  establishments. 

•  •••••  • 

Repeated  complaints  have  reached  my  ears,  as  well  from  parents  as  from  employenu, 
that  the  young  cannot  receive  a  work-book  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory  at  once  o^ 
leaving  school,  which,  in  many  cases,  occurs  when  they  are  13^  years  old,  but  tbi^ 
they  must  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Experience  teacb^ 
that  such  children,  who  are  only  lawfully  entitled  to  work  for  6  hours  a  day,  fii^4 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  anyhow,  and  so  are  neglected  and  left  to  lool 
after  themselves. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  labor  question,  ^vith  all  its  varied  phases,  is  the  great  probleio 
now  undergoing  solution  throughout  the  German  Empire.    Conserva- 
tism and  Socialism  are  preparing  for  their  death  grapple ;  the  one,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  encumbered  with  difficnit/es 
from  which  it  cannot  free  itself  even  if  it  will ;  the  other,  rearing  tbe 
standard  of  a  universal  disenthrallment  from  all  existing  social  ties,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  chimerical  fabric  upon  their  rains. 
Gould  but  the  middle  ground  be  found  between  the  two,  could  those  so 
tenacious  of  the  titles  and  traditions  which  have  come  down  from  fen* 
dal  times  but  be  brought  to  see  that  an  enlarged  freedom  for  all  men  is 
the  lesson  of  the  time ;  could,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  clamor- 
ing so  madly  for  that  enlarged  freedom  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  must  first  be  educated  to  a  proper  use  of  that  which  they  demand, 
it  might  then  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  would  find  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  solution.    But  where  concessions,  claimed  as  such,  by  Uie  one 
are  received  by  scorn  and  ridicule  by  the  other,  and  where,  in  tnrD,  tb<9 
persistent  demands  for  increased  political  righta  and  a  broader  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  labor  are  construed  as  presumptuous  or  even  pe^ 
haps  as  seditious,  no  man  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.    iti^ft 
struggle  which  commands  the  attention  and  study  of  all  thinking  men^ 
and  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  of  society. 

GEORGE  L,  CATLIN, 

Camul     f 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgart,  May  14, 1884. 
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Table  I. — DiBitibuHon  ofihe  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  according  to  the 
pursuiU  or  avocations  upon  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


PenoDs  directly  ennsed: 

Males 

Femftles. 

Total 

Hoowbold  serranta  attached 
to  UiOM  directly  engaged : 

Malea 

Females 

Total 

Bependent  members  of  the 
nniil&es  of  tJioee  directly 
CBtnged: 
Under  14  years  of  age : 

Males  . .  

Females 

Total 

Orer  14  years  of  age : 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Gnoid  total: 

Males  

Females 

Total 


279.182 
114, '/76 
893,458 


179 
15,037 
15,216 


182.891 
187.651 
330,842 

7,011 
198,897 
203,908 

169, 702 
864,548 
534,250 


449, 063 
493,861 


942,924 


■2  is 

IS 

si 


218,167 

44,891 

263,058 


160 
15,207 
15,367 


121,465 
125.723 
247,188 

3,179 
145,288 
148,467 

124.644 
271,  Oil 
895,655 


342,971 
381,109 


674,080 


36,339 
13,344 
49,683 


190 

9,832 

10,022 


24,462 
26,167 
50,629 

1,109 
81, 815 
32,924 

25,571 
57,982 
83,553 


62,100 
81,158 


143,258 


« 

P. 

a   • 
r  o 


2,876 
8,516 
5,882 


16 
16 


1,789 
1,816 
3,555 

29 
1,762 
1,791 

1,768 
3,578 
5,346 


4,144 
7,110 


11,254 


«  5 

.  «  Pi 


88,417 

4,381 

42,798 


125 
7,U87 
7,212 


12,827 
12,915 
25,742 

859 
19,103 
19,962 

13,686 
32,018 
45,704 


52,228 
43,486 


95,714 


a 
« 

I 

o 
'S  • 

B  o 
o  > 

•a 

o 


26,643 
33,677 
60,320 


239 

5,678 
5,917 


4,104 
4,630 
8,734 

602 
14,666 
15,268 

4,706 
19,296 
24,002 


31,588 
58,651 


90,230 


3 


601,124 
214, 085 
815, 20» 


52,857 
53,75» 


327. 28» 
338.902 
666,19a 

12.78» 
409,531 
422,820 

340,077 

748, 43» 

1, 088, 510 


942.094 
1,015,875 


1, 957, 46» 


Tabue  II.— 


Table  showing  vital  and  natal  statistics  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  th^  King- 
dom of  WurUfmberg,  in  the  year  1882. 


VITAL  STATISTICS. 


^r 

Males 

Females 

Total , 

^Wli«  (incladlng  stUlbom) : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

^^eess  of  births  over  deaths : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

^otal  population  December  1, 1880 


German  Sm- 
pire  (indading 
wartemberg). 


350,457 

911, 372 
858,128 


1,769,501 


648,296 
595,708 


1,244,006 


263,076 
262, 420 

525,495 


45. 149, 172 


Wartemberg. 


12,622 

40,471 
87,95« 


78,427 


29,058 
27,489 


56.542 


11,418 
10,467 


21,885 


1,970,182 


680 
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Vital  and  natal  Btatistics  of  the  German  Empire^  ^c. — Continued. 

NATA.L  STATISTICS. 


liegltiniate  births : 

MaleH 

Feoimlea r 

Total 

niegftimate  births: 

Stales 

females 

Total 

Total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 


German  Em- 

ph-e  (iDi-huUng  |  Wnrtemberi;. 
wurtemberg). 


826,646 
778.397 


1,605.U43 


38.932 

34.509 


71.441 


84.726 
79,731 


3.539 
3,447 


164, 457 


911,372 
858.128 


«,Q66 


40.471 
37.  »:4 


1.  769,  500 


78,427 


Table  III. — Table  of  vital  statistics  of  the  German  Empire,  by  years,  from  1873  to  1882. 


Tear. 


1873  .... 

1874  .... 
187) .... 
11176.... 
1877  .... 
1R78.... 

1879 

1880.... 
IWl  .... 


Estimated 
population, 


41.  532. 000 
41.98.3.0U0 
42, 510, 000 

43,  057,  000 
43, 608, 000 

44,  127,  000 
44. 639, 000 
45, 039.  000 
45, 442,  W  0 
45.797,0i0 


Marriages. 


416,049 
400,282 
3H6,  746 
36rs9l2 
347,  HIO 
840, 016 
S3Min 
8:17, 342 
838,909 
850, 457 


Births. 


1, 715, 283 
1, 752,  976 
1. 798, 591 
1.8:U,2I8 
1, 81H,  550 
1, 785.  080 
1, 806. 741 
1,  764, 096 
1,748,686 
1, 769, 501 


Deaths. 


ExoeMA  of 

birthnover 

deaths. 


1,241,459 
1,191,932 
1, 246, 572 
1,207,144 
1, 223. 692 
1.228,607 
1, 214, 643 
1,241,  126 
1,222,928 
1, 244,  006 


473, 824 
561.044 
552,019 
624, 074 
594.858 
556.473 
592, 098 
522, 970 
525, 758 
525,495 


Illesriti- 
Dtate 
births. 


Still  boR^ 


l.'<8,268 
152,015 
155.  573 
LW,  3«0 
157.360 
154.629 
159, 821 
158,709 
168,454 
164,457 


«7.1«| 


74.I7J 

71.157 
70,  wr 
70, «» 
67, « 
9S,SI7 
<7.ISI 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
WageB  paid  per  week  (of  various  hours)  in  Stuttgart. 


Oootipations. 


BUILDDIO  TBADIS. 

Brloklarers 

Hodoarriers 

ICaaons 

Tenders 

Vlaaterars , 

Tenders , 

Slateia    ..  

lEto.^-rs    .' 

Tenders 

iFlumbfrs 

Assistants 

«Carpen  ters 

Oaa-fitters 

OTHKB  TRADX8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book  liiudi*rs 

Brickmakers , 

Brewers , 

Batchers 

Brass-fiionders 

Cablnet-raakers , 

CJo«  recti«  mers 

Ciiiar-iuake  8 , 

Coi>|ierH  (per  month) , 

Cutiei-s  (per  luonth) 

Dis  lillera  (per  munih) 


Hoars 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arenfe^ 

11 

$4  57 

$5  43 

••5 

11 

8  14 

8  71 

IS7 

11 

4  85 

643 

S14 

11 

8  14 

400 

in 

11 

648 

7  14 

f4l 

11 

3  57 

886 

in 

11 

6  00 

7  14 

itt 

11 

571 

7  14 

iS7 

11 

4  00 

4  57 

4  SI 

11 

6  43 

785 

741 

11 

4  28 

485 

4ST 

11 

4  28 

5  71 

S14 

11 

5  71 

8  57 

7« 

m 

71 

8  57 

114 

12 

2  38 

3  57 

tn 

12 

1  90 

286 

138 

11 

3  57 

5  71 

428 

12 

2  14 

8  33 

20 

li^ 

2  38 

3  57 

Iff 

:.S} 

1  64 

3  57 

t% 

lOi 

4  26 

858 

sn 

10  J 

'  11) 

2  88 

7  14 

4!l 

10 

426 

5  70 

4« 

It 

872 

4  86 

4ii 

12 

5  70 

11  40 

SSI 

11 

1  U 

240 

in 

11 

5  7U 

858 

711 
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Wages  paid  per  week  (of  various  hours)  In  Stuttgart — Continued. 


Occnpationa. 

Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arerage* 

Other  tbadeb— Cootinaed. 
n<*n  and tctaiu Atera 

12 
12 
13 
11 

9 
11 
12 
11 
12 

9 
12 

9 

$5  70 
8  33 

4  20 
1  98 
6  70 
3  60 
3  60 

1  68 

2  86 

5  70 

3  36 
8  58 

5  70 
144 
1  14 

6  54 

7  78 
5  70 
1  14 

3  60 

4  97 
1  44 

60 

$8  58 

10  01 
4  20 

2  88 
14  28 

7  14 

4  26 

8  12 

3  57 

11  40 

5  53 
11  40 
17  16 

1  74 
1  44 
8  58 
19  22 
14  28 
1  74 

6  70 
10  99 

1  98 
84 

$7  1« 

^arriaifA.  dto 

9  17 

I  raiiwnvs 

4  20 

2  Sa 

8 

8  58- 

7  88 

s 

3  72^ 

2  40 

Br* 

3  0» 

8  5S 

porters,  &o 

kliers . 

4  6» 

10  02 

Its    

11  40 

&nj,  hand 

11 
11 
11 
5 
11 
10 

\ 

10 
12 

1  56 

1  26> 

7  14 

,  public  eebools 

12  5a 

a  haru688  makers 

7  14 

1  44 

4  2» 

7  9» 

N 

1  74 

72 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 


^Vages  paid  per  day  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart 


Occupations. 


p  factories : 
ra   


i-cam»ra  

\n:  Foremen i 

ct4tri*s:  ft'ni:ile  hands 

iMids  factories :  female  hands . . 

nery  factories :  female  hands 


ones: 
It*  hands, 
bands  ... 
ti>ries: 
le  hands 
hands    . . 
l4iii»*8 : 
■iniinitbs. 
men 


Worklnjf 
hours. 


ctories: 
inists  . 


IS   

Fuctories: 
i**t-niasteni 

>raiths 

le  hands... 


Lowest.  !  Highest. 


10  48  ; 

71 

95 

24 

24 

1     " 

36 

48 

29 

62 

83 

29 

67 

62 

10 

1  43 

10 

71 

10 

36 

II  19 

1  43 

2  86 
60 
48 

48 

48 
71 

48 
81 

1  00 
60 

83 
76 

90 
19 
52 


1 
1 


Averageu 


to  8S 

95- 

1  90 

2» 

2ft 

3a 


49 
f» 

8S 

71 

88 
38 

7ft 

71 

1  «T 
9ft 

4a 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

aid  per  day  in  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


dries: 

lorn  (ten  hours) 

lers  (eloYon  hours) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  95 
57 

$181 
96 

Average^ 


$1  l» 
71 


tber  information,  see  Table  Y. 
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GLASS  WORKS. 
Wage*  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  gXaee-worhers  in  the  coneular  district  of  Stutt^ 


Occupations. 


In  ZnffeDhansen : 
Qla«»-niaker« 
Glaoiicatters 
Day  laborers . 

In  Bablback : 
Glass-makers 
Bay  laborers. 


Lowest. 


$3  57 
2  86 

1  67 

5  95 

2  43 


Highest. 


17  14 
ft  24 
4  28 

10  71 
3  57 


An 


MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day^*  week,  or  year,  in  and  in  connection  with  iron  and  salt  mines  in  tkt 

sular  district  of  Stuttgart. 


Oocnpatioiis. 


In  mines  and  foundries : 

FouDdry  superlnteDdents per  year.. 

Fonodry  trfasnrers do.... 

Foundry  assiatMnt  saperintendents do — 

Foundry  bmikkeepfirs do 

Macbine  inspectors do 

Clerks do.... 

Assistant  rolninf?  engineers do.... 

Traveling  salesmen do — 

Foandrymen per  day.. 

Turners do.... 

IxK'kAmitbs do.... 

Smiths do — 

Carpenters do 

Rollers  do 

Puddlers do.... 

Mf  iters do 

Miners do.... 

Coniuinn  laborers do.... 

In  salt  works : 

Superintendents per  year.. 

Treasnivrs  do  ... 

AsHiHtant  superintendents do.... 

Bookkeepers do... 

•Overseer do.... 

Storekeeper , do  — 

Inspectors  of  mines do  . . 

Inspectors  of  salt  works do.. 

•Chif  f  surveyors per  week . 

:Surve.vors    do... 

Fiireraen  of  boilers do... 

B4)ilers do... 

Millers do... 

Smiths  do... 

•Cai-penters  do... 

Masoiis do... 

Day  laborers do  .. 


Lowest. 


$808  20 

714  00 

428  40 

523  00 

856  80 

428  40 

428  40 

571  20 

48 

59 

57 

52 

52 

57 

48 

38 

31 

31 

800  20 
904  40 
428  40 
523  60 
342  72 
490  80 
7l4  00 
618  80 


66 
76 
28 
3:i 
86 
U5 
3  00 
3  09 
2  62 


Highest.  '  At( 


1904  40 

904  40 

571  20 

52.1  60 

856  80 

428  40 

428  40 

571  20 

1  19 

83 

83 

76 

83 

71 

79 

95 

71 

48 

904  40 
004  40 
571  20 
523  60 
342  72 
409  80 
714  00 
618  80 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 


14 
71 
76 
81 
86 
05 
09 
21 
09 


K 
ft 

4i 
S 
Si 

« 


*  In  office  work  eight  hours,  and  in  the  mines  twelve  hoars  constitute  a  day's  work. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYjfeS. 

Wage9  pjiid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  atationSf  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
ike  engines  and  cars,lineinenf  railroad  Uihorers,  cfc.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Stutt' 
gart. 


OccapatioDs. 


CMef  coodnctors 

Road-masiers 

GoMtla: 

line 

TanneUand  bridgM 

Sutino  direc  tors 

Chlefii  of  statioD 

Tieketclerka 

BtatioQ  superintendents 

?ortcni  and  saloon  attendanta 

Switchmen- 

Freishtand  baggage  officials,  caabiers,  sapply*clerks,  and  storekeepers' 

IsaUtant 

Tnin-mastera 

Coodactora 

Car  attendants -• 

Freij^ht  handlers... 

BraVfoien 

I/ooomotive  engineers 

Rremen: 

Firet-claas 

Becond-claaa 

Unemen 


Loweat. 

$333  20 

428  40 

154  70 

178  50 

428  40 

300  40 

309  40 

261  80 

214  20 

106  60 

380  80 

261  80 

261  80 

214  20 

214  20 

190  40 

Highest 


166  60 
300  40 

226  10 

202  30 

*43 


$357  00 
523  60 

178  50 
178  50 
761  60 
880  80 
380  80 
333  20 
238  00 
190  40 
666  40 
285  60 
285  60 
238  00 
238  00 
202  30 
178  50 
428  40 

261  80 

226  10 

*50 


Average. 


$345  10 
476  00 

166  00 
178  50 
547  40 
345  10 
345  10 
297  50 
226  10 
178  50 
514  08 
273  70 
273  70 
226  10 
226  10 
196  35 
172  55 
368  90 

•243  95 

214  20 

*45 


*  Per  day. 


SHIP-YARDS. 


^aget  paid  per  year  or  day  in  ship-yardSy^  distinguishing  heiween  iron  and  wood  ship-huild- 

ing^  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart. 


Oocnpatioua. 


Kitten  of  shops per  year. 

luiten  of  yards do... 

w^ood  carvers per  day . 

^kaiD Iths  and  f orgemen do . . . 

aotler-makers do... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

.   $714  00 

$904  40 

428  40 

671  20 

57 

95 

52 

95 

52 

1  05 

Average. 


$809  20 

523  00 

76 

71 

70 


*  Ship-yards  at  Friedriohshafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  at  Neokarsulm,  on  the  Neckar. 

seamen's  wages. 


es  paid  per  year  to  seamen  (o/^'^er«  and  men),  dislinfjuishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam.* 


Occupations. 


^neral  manager 

**»kke<»per8 

^■P'a'ns 

Jy^Wmen 

^ovboMt  hands. 

^fjneers 

*iTWDen 

^eimen 


Lowest. 


$904  40 
523  60 
333  20 
309  40 
202  30 
261  80 
251  80 
234  55 


Highest 


$904  40 
523  60 
452  20 
309  40 
202  80 
357  00 
251  80 
234  55 


Average. 


$004  40 
523  60 
880  80 
309  40 
202  30 
293  93 
251  80 
234  55 


*  These  prioes  apply  to  the  line  of  passenger  and  ftreight  steamers  mn  on  Lake  Constance  by  the 
Wortemberg  government. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  dru  goods  and  variety  stores^  vh^lesale  or  r€tail^  to  malts  and  f email 

in  ttie  consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1, 428  00  ' 
714  00 
595  00 
238  1(0 
238  00 

47  60 
476  00 
476  UO 

Averafci 

BookkeeDf^Tfi 

$285  60 
119  00 
190  40 
166  CO 
190  40 

35  70 
142  80 
238  00 

1571 : 

SttK'k-ovurseer : . 

357  ( 

Clerks 

357  « 

Porters 

214 : 

•Tanitorfl 

214  i 

Shopjrii  Is : 

With  board 

42  i 

Without  board 

2K5  C 

Directretiaes 

/ 

367  fl 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  the  consular  district  c 

Stuttgart. 


Occnpations. 


j  Lowest.     Highest    Arera^ 


Han-scrTants ;    $142  FO 

CoHchuio:n I        71  40 


Gardfuers 
Cookn: 
Male  . 


Female  (in  hotels) . . 

Female  (in  families) 
Ladles' oompauions  .... 

Governesses 

Housekeepers 

Chanibfi'maids 

IfiiFHe  gills 

Waitiui;  maids 

Housemaids 

Waiters 

Waitresses 


71  40 

166  60 
28  ,'S 
57  12 
142  80 
110  00 
35  70 
28  56 
42  84 
57  12 
30  94 
59  50 
28  56 


$171  36 
142  80 
l'J8  52 


856  SO 

226  10 

14J  80 

476  OU 

285  60 

95  20 

57  12 

85  68 

85  68 

35  70 

285  60 

47  60 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  consm 

of  Stuttgartf  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


} 


""^  nations. 


Lowest.  I  Hiipfatf 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
^age$paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart, 


OccupationB. 


jUr 


J 


aulvisers. 


tor 

baU 

:ity  court 


s  cashier 


nt  of  public  buildiD^B. 
I  of  building 


Dt  of  markets 
tf  accounts  . . . 

»f  taxes 

r  warden 

nt  of  octroi ... 


orestry 


e 

)of  police 

ce 

police..... 

an,  dwellings,  and  strangers  .. 

?r  of  police   

•erators 

ot  of  gnB-li);bts 

canals  and  water- works 

of  water- works 

iriTcnns. 

liiciiils 

nt  of  public  hospital 

>t'rintendent  of  public  hospital 

urd  (octi  oi> 

•i;        

cemeteries 

9 

olice 


vhall 

t  city  ball 

ers  (for  fires) 

icemen 

stre<»ts  and  canals 

market  s 

iblic  schools 

meats , 

urches 

t-  the  poor 

the  poor 

>oor-hous« 

of  itoor-honse 

poor 

>or  house 

I  director,  city  hospital, 
pstcians  at  city  hospiial. 
y  hospital  ...1 


I 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$2.  3S0  00 

S2,  380  00 

856  8U 

856  80 

1,  380  40 

1,642  20 

),3H0  40 

1,  380  40 

904  4U 

904  40 

904  40 

004  40 

523  60 

999  tiO 

916  30 

9!6  30 

690  20 

833  00 

999  60 

999  CO 

761  60 

904  40 

833  00 

833  00 

7t)l  60 

761  60 

690  20 

749  70 

571  20 

749  70 

749  70 

749  70 

571  20 

571  20 

571  20 

571  20 

511  70 

511  7U 

476  00 

476  00 

833  00 

833  DO 

571  29 

999  m 

999  60 

999  60 

I,  332  8U 

1,332  80 

630  70 

833  00 

571  20 

571  20 

618  80 

773  50 

333  20 

511  70 

511  70 

511  70 

535  50 

5.i5  50 

904  40 

904  40 

809  20 

999  (iO 

511  70 

690  20 

511  70 

1.  094  80 

476  00 

904  40 

1,094  80 

1,094  00 

647  40 

618  80 

476  00 

471  00 

315  35 

315  35 

476  00 

476  00 

357  00 

452  20 

314  16 

314  16 

280  84 

280  84 

571  20 

571  20 

242  76 

290  36 

183  26 

192  78 

273  70 

357  00 

368  90 

434  35 

309  40 

300  40 

218  96 

487  90 

190  40 

190  40 

142  80 

297  50 

83  30 

95  20 

35  70 

35  70 

52  36 

52  36 

59  50 

123  76 

571  20 

671  20 

499  80 

499  80 

785  40 

785  40 

204  68 

204  68 

119  00 

119  00 

Average. 


$2, 380  00 

H:>e  00 

1,511  30 

1,  380  40 
904  40 
904  40 
T45  90 
916  30 
761  60 
999  60 
809  20 
333  00 
761  60 
719  95 
647  36 
740  70 
571  20 
671  20 
511  70 
476  00 
833  00 
737  80 
999  60 

1,332  80 
706  8d 
571  20 
671  16 
422  45 
61  70 
535  50 
904  40 
004  40 
505  00 
803  25 
6H2  83 

1,094  80 
583  10 
476  00 
315  35 
476  00 
404  60 
314  16 
280  84 
571  20 
266  56 
1K5  64 
297  50 
392  70 
309  40 
428  40 
190  40 
238  00 
88  06 
35  70 
52  38 
91  63 
571  20 
499  80 
785  40 
204  68 
110  00 
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aOYERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wage$  paidper  year  to  employis  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exclusire  of  trades- 
men and  laborers-Hn  tke  consular  districl  of  Stuttgart. 


OocQi»atioxi8. 


Mioisten  of  state 

Presideo t  soperior  coanty  ooart 

PresitlfDta  of  coanty  coarta,  of  senate  of  saperior  county  conrt,  and 

chief  attomeys-Kenenil     

CoanoQlors  at  nimUtry  of  Justice,  and  at  superior  coanty  court ;  idso 

directors  of  county  ooarts 

County  court  counoillors  and  coanty  Judges,  and  attomeys-j^neral  — 

Countyjudces    

Directors  of  county  and  circuit  boards  in  interior  department 

Chief  coandlors  of  the  Government  and  chief  councilors  of  engineer- 

ini 


Lowest. 


mg. 
/oadi 


Coadvisers  at  interior  department 

President  of  Protestant  consistory 

Directors  at  treasury  department 

Chief  councilors,  finance  or  engineering 

Coadvisers  at  treasury  department 

AssesMors  in  various  departments 

Secretaries,  registrars,  reviBors  

Cashiers  

Cora  ptrollers 

Office  clerks 

Copying  clerks 

Office  servants 


$4,2f^  00 
2,284  80 

1,666  00 

1,332  80 

1,047  20 

666  40 

1,523  ^ 

1,332  80 

1.047  20 

1,990  20 

l,5*^3  20 

1,332  80 

1, 047  20 

wa  40 

571  20 

1, 237  60 

8U9  20 

404  60 

857  00 

833  20 


Highest  Average. 


$4,281  00 
2,284  80 

1, 761  20 

1, 523  20 

1, 237  70 

856  80 

1. 618  40 

1,428  00 

1.237  60 

1,990  20 

1, 618  40 

1.428  (>0 

1,237  60 

856  80 

8(i9  20 

1,237  60 

809  20 

499  80 

380  00 

333  20 


$4.284  00* 
2,284  8Ci 

1.713  6^ 


1,428 

1.142 

761 

1,570 


The  Wurtemberg  Government  has  under  its  management  and  control  no  other  industrial  establ 
ments  than  those  included  and  given  herewith. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  printers  (compositorSf  pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^-e.)  imm  tig 

consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occaiiations. 


Printing  offices : 

Foremen per  year 

Componltors  and  proof-readers per  day 

Press  foremen do... 

Firemen do... 

Hftle  and  female  hands do  .. 

Porter do... 

Foundries : 

Foremen  do. . . 

8t ereoty pers,  &c do . . . 

Workmen do... 


Lowest.     Hi;>heat.  Av^r^^ 


$595 
1 


00 
09 
09 
71 
35 
71 

43 
95 
86 


4  00 

$Mi« 

1  43 

]» 

1  43 

110 

83  i 

77 

48 

4i 

83 

77 

1  67 

10 

1  09 

10 

143 
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THE  UlflTED  KINGDOM. 

ENGIiAXD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 

REPORT  BY  COySVL  KINQ. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  SECURING  STATISTICS. 

I  seeking  information  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  this  question  I  have 
with  man^'  refusals,  some  of  which  were  courteous  and  some  of 
;h  were  not.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  much  kind  and 
iderate  assist;jnce. 

t  the  glass  trade  1  have  found  no  firm  willing  to  give  me  the  slightest 
rmation,aiid  in  all  trades,  in  the  caseof  theworkingmen  themselves, 
ve  met  with  many  refusals  and  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  even  after 
plained  my  object,  although  to  me  it  seems  that  an  honest  and 
tworthy  comparative  report  upon  the  wages  and  condition  of  the 
dug  people  throughout  the  world  must  be  of  real  value  and  un- 
3d  good  to  all  the  working  classes. 

I  most  cases  it  has  b#en  impossible  to  get  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
"age  wages,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  what  I 
d  get.  The  prevalence  of  the  system  of  piece-work,  and  the  fixed 
[•rates  of  the  various  trades- unions,  must  partly  account  for  this 
ire  on  my  part.  Times  are  so  hard  in  most  trades  that,  as  a  rule, 
t  who  are  not  capable  hands  are  out  of  employment.  At  least  I 
e  been  told  that  such  is  the  case  by  several  masters  and  one  or  two 
men,  who  have  given  this  as  a  reason  for  only  being  able  to  supply 
rage  statistics. 

rom  Mr.  Browning,  consular  agent  at  Bedditch,  I  have  received  a 
er  which  I  inclose,  giving  the  cost  of  producing  40,000  needles. 
s  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  get  to  a  report  of  the  wages  paid 
hat,  the  staple  trade  of  Bedditch,  as  all  the  work  is  piece- work,  often 
sn  out  and  done  in  the  artisan's  own  houses.  Some  time  ago  the 
Jsrs.  Milward  took  me  through  their  vast  factory  at  Redditch  and 
lained  the  whole  process  of  needle  making  to  me ;  but  the  details 
80  intricate  that  even  had  my  memory  faithfully  retained  what  I 
a  saw  this  would  hardly  be  a  proper  place  to  describe  it. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

a  Birmingham  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  following  gentle- 
I,  who  have  given  me  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  viz: 
wrs.  Thomas  Pemberton  &  Co.,  brass  founders;  Messrs.  Morewood 
5o.,  iron  rollers;  Messrs.  W.  Tonks  &  Sons,  brass  founders ;  Mr.  Silk, 
he  household  supply  stores;  Messrs.  T^ngye  Bros.,  machine-makers ; 
wrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  anvil-makers  at  Dudley;  Mr.  Barnsley, 
der,  and  Messrs.  Randle  &  Co.,  tin  plate  makers. 
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are  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  wages  due  but  unpaid.  The  women 
and  children  and  many  of  the  men  are  nearly  starving,  and  have  only 
been  rescued  by  gifts  of  food  from  the  people  of  Shrewsbury.  This  dis- 
tress may,  however,  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

I  think  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  fairly  thrifty,  and  perhaps  as 

sober  as  the  average  British  working  people.  The  amount  of  drunken- 
ness, and  of  crime  arising  from  drunkenness,  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
decrease,  if  the  figures  of  the  chief  constable  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  total  number  of  such  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  police 
in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  was  UDJSO  in  the  five  jears,  1874-'78, 
against  25,716  in  the  five  years  1879-'83.  This  showing  is  even  more 
fav6riible  than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  the  estimated  population 
of  Birmingham  was  306,325  in  1875,  and  414,846  in  1883. 

This  decrease  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  si)read  of  education,  and 

the  opening  of  free  reading  rooms  and  lectures  throughout  the  town. 

These,  with  the  very  successful  collee  houses,  have  given  the  working 

people  comparatively  pleasant  places  of  resort  without  the  necessity 

of  drinking  strong  liquors.     Before  such  places  existed  men  and  women 

who  sought  jmblic  recreation  or  social  pleasures  were  almost  compelled 

to  go  to  the  barrooms  and  gin  shops.    The  fact  that  so  soon  as  an  al- 

t4Tnative  was  offered  to  the  working-man  a  very  appreciable  reduction 

took  place  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  seems  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Strikes  are  not  unfrequent  here,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  trades 
iB  very  large.    Jn  the  nail  and  chain  making  districts  strikes  may  be 
Baid  to  be  chronic,  as  there  is  generally  one  in  progress  in  one  part  or 
other  of  the  black  country.    In  many  of  the  chief  trades,  however,  arbi- 
tration has  been  adopted  and  has  worked  fairly  well.    Last  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  trade  for  a  time  refused  to  accept  the  abitrator's  decision 
gainst  the  men.    A  strike  resulted,  accompanied  by  some  rioting,  which 
Was  not  of  long  duration.    More  recently  in  Kiderminster,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton states  in  his  memorandum,  there  have  been  disagreements  and 
Berious  riotings,  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  largely  augmented  police  force, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  military  for  aid  in  order  to 
restore  order. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  that  the  feeling  betw^^en  em- 
ployers and  employed  is  not  unkindly.    Many  of  the  greater  employers, 
by  the  establishment  of  eating* rooms  at  their  works,  where  cheap,  good 
food  is  provided,  reading-rooms,  courses  of  lectures,  night  schools,  and 
fystems  of  social  entertainment,  day  nurseries  for  the  children  of  work- 
^^ig  women,  &c.,   have  done   much   to  add  to  the  comfort  of  their 
^^u  and  to  promote  good  feeling.    In  a  number  of  the  factories  which 
1  have  visited  I  have  heard  the  men  speak  very  kindly  of  their  employ- 
ers.   In  some  I  found  men  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in  the  one  fac- 
^py.    In  Mr.  Pemberton's  copper  factory  there  is  an  old  man  who  has 
Wn  nearly  sixty  years  there,  and  who  tells  with  pleasure  and  pride 
ttat  he  has  known  live  generations  of  the  Pemberton  family. 

Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
iBgardf  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  labor  paid  !  As 
a  rale,  working  people  are  paid  in  sterling  money  once  a  week,  and  are 
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free  to  do  what  tbey  will  with  it.  lu  the  nail  and  chain  districts  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  paying  for  labor  with  orders  for  goods  upon  shops 
belonging  to  the  employers.  This  so-called  truck  system  is  now  illegal. 
It  is  said  still  to  ])revail  in  some  ])laces,  but  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
the  working  people  themselves,  all  of  whom  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  note  of  this  system. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  not  been  able  a«  yet  to  procure  any  details  concerning  the 
workings  of  any  of  the  unions,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  combine  much 
co-operative  work  with  their  other  business.  Most  of  them  have  sick 
and  burial  funds  connected  with  them.  At  the  Messrs.  Pemberton's 
works,  where  about  four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  the  men  all  belong 
to  the  brass*  workers'  union.  In  addition  to  which  they  each  pay  a  shilling 
a  week  to  a  sick  fund  confined  to  that  factory,  which  insures  8  shill- 
ings a  week  in  case  of  disability  to  work.  The  remainder  of  the  fund 
is  usually  divided  among  the  contributors  at  Christmas,  and  generally 
gives  each  man  enough  to  enable  him  comfortably  to  tide  over  the 
week's  holiday  at  that  season. 

In  addition  to  this  each  man  pays  a  penny  and  each  boy  a  halfpenny 
each  week  to  what  is  called  the  hospital  Saturday  fund.  Similar  con- 
tributions are  made  in  most  of  the  works  throughout  the  town,  and  the 
amount  thus  collected  is,  on  a  fixed  Saturday  each  year,  handed  over 
to  the  various  hospitals.  This  year  this  fund,  contributed  by  the  work- 
ing men  and  women,  amounted  to  about  $30,000. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  good.  House  rent  in  Birmingham 
is  moderate,  costing  from  36  cents  to  $1.90  per  week  for  such  bouses  aa 
the  working  men  live  in. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  has  been  hotly  discussed  here  re- 
cently in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  town  council.  An  influential  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  a  searching  and,  I  think,  thorough  inquiry 
was  made.  The  report  shows  that  5,273  houses,  out  of  a  total  of  ^o^^Gdj 
are  empty,  and  that  these  empty  houses  are  fairly  distributed  throagh 
all  parts  of  the  town,  showing  that  any  overcrowding  that  exists  does 
not  result  from  any  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  was  found  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  number  of  cases  of  dangerous  overcrowding  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  large  towns,  and  such  overcrowding  when  foood 
was  generally  proved  to  bia  the  result  of  intemperance  rather  than  of 
I>overty.  The  committee  reported  that  the  intemperance  and  improvi- 
dence existing  are  largely  the  result  of  the  present  depression  of  trade. 
In  this  they  dififer  radically  from  my  individual  opinion,  founded  as  I 
believe  on  statistics,  that  both  drunkenness  and  improvidence  increase 
rapidly  when  times  are  good.  However,  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that:  *<The  dwelling-house  accommodation  for  the  artisan 
and  laboring  class  within  the  borough  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  fairly 
sanitary  condition,  and  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  committee  also  urged  upon  councils — 

First  That  all  new  houses  should  be  certified  by  a  competent  offidal 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  occupied. 

Second.  That  extreme  care  should  be  used  by  the  building  surveyor 
in  the  supervision  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses* 
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Third.  That  the  staircases  of  new  houses  shoald  be  better  constriicted- 

Fourth.  That  the  corporatiou  shouhl  employ  scavengers  and  white- 
wasliers  to  cleanse  the  worst  courts  occasionally. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  courts  should  be  lighted. 

Sixth.  That  more  suitable  closet  accommodations  should  be  provided 
for  children. 

Seventh.  That  single  houses  should  be  thoroughly  stripped,  papered, 
and  lime-washed  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  others  once  in  three 
years.  (A  single  house,  I  am  told,  is  a  house  with  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  above.) 

Eighth.  That  cheap  trains  and  tram-cars  should  be  run  to  and  from 
the  suburbs. 

Ninth.  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  model  dwellings  should  be 
erected  by  private  enterprise  for  the  working  classes. 

ft 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WORK-PEOPLE. 

My  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  are  moderately  thrifty. 
A  number  of  foremen  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  all  agreed  in  tell- 
ing me  that  the  majority  of  their  men  save  something.  I  have  spoken 
to  a  number  of  working  people  of  various  trades  with  varying  results. 
Borne  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  mysterious  designs  of  an  unholy  nature, 
and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  Some  pretty  plainly  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business  and  let  theirs  alone.  The  answers  of  others 
I  have  endeavored  to  report  faithfully  below. 

HOW  A  BIRMINGHAM  BAKER  LIVES. 

A  baker  said : 

I  vork  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  six  days  a  week.  I 
get  17  shillings  a  week  and  my  meals.  Fifteen  sbilliugn  a  week  with  meals  is  what  I 
used  to  get,  and  30  shillings  a  week  with  meals  is  the  top  wages  for  a  baker.  Con- 
fectioners can  get  about  3  pounds  ($14.58)  per  week.    I  live  in  the  master's  house. 

HOW  A  BIRMINGHAM  IRON- WORKER  LIVES. 

An  iron-worker  said : 

Ify  business  is  mechanical.  I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  a  wife.  I  earn  about 
34  shillings  ($8.16)  a  week.  The  habits  of  the  men  here  are  pretty  steady,  but  they 
get  very  irregular  when  they  take  to  drink.  The  feeling  between  us  and  the  gor- 
^non  is  good,  as  has  often  been  shown.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  of  late  they 
liave  gone  out  of  fashion  and  been  thrown  aside  for  arbitration,  which  seems  to  be 
the  best  tor  both  masters  and  men. 

We  generally  ^et  our  wages  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  we  do  what  we  please  with  it. 
^operative  societies  have  made  rapid  strides  these  last  few  yesrs,  and  seem  to  be- 
<!oine  more  popular  every  year.  [This  man  firmly  refused  to  give  any  particulars  as 
^  bis  family  expenditure.  ] 

HOW  A  BIRMINaHAM  BRUSH-MAKER  LIVES. 

A  brush-maker  said : 

lam  forty-five  years  old.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  the  eldest  is  twenty- 
one  and  the  youngest  twelve.  In  my  trade  wages  vary  very  much,  but  a  general 
workman  of  ordinary  ability,  working  full  time,  can  earn  from  $7.20  to  |8.40.  We 
vork  ten  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  and  working  until  6,  but  we  have  an 
iiour  for  dinner  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch.  We  take  our  suppt^r  after  work  is  over. 
Iconld  support  my  family  without  my  wife  working;  but  my  children  contribute  on 
to  average  |3.39  per  week.  We  reckon  to  get  about  £120  per  annum,  equal  to 
1563.20. 
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A  house  containing  two  bed-rooms  and  kitchen  costs  3«.  6d.  per  week,  equal 

abont i $44  22 

Clothing  for  self  and  family,  £20 97  20 

Food  abont  26«.  per  week,  or  £67  I2s.  per  annnro 328  53 

We  pay  no  taxes.    Schooling,  now  that  only  one  child  attends,  lid.  per  week, 

I'As.  per  annum 3  15 

Trades  union,  £4  4«.  per  annnm 20  40 

Total  expenditure 493  50 

The  union  contribution  includes  one  to  a  sick  clnb,  out  of  which  I  would  draw  10 
shillings  ($2.43)  per  week  if  I  were  either  sick  or  out  of  work.  I  pay  no  tax  on  in- 
come. The  cost  of  school  books  is  very  small,  aa  most  of  them  are  found  by  the 
school  board.  My  doctor's  bill  for  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  usually  high,  as 
it  was  about  £5  (i'Z4.'60),  As  a  rule  we  have  a  mere  nothing  to  pay,  as'we  are  a 
healthy  family. 

For  brt-akfast  we  have  tea  or  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter,  or  broad  and  bacon.  For 
dinner,  tlah  or  beef,  or  some  other  kind  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  beer,  sometimes  pud- 
ding. For  tea  we  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  for  supper  we  have  bread  aud 
cheese  and  beer,  aud  sometime^,  but  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  meat. 

I  have  no  money  saved.  I  have  no  help  to  fall  hack  upon  except  my  sick  club,  and 
that  is  only  available  for  myself  and  not  tor  my  wife  aud  family.  In  case  of  my  death 
my  wife  would  be  paid  £7  ($34.0^^).  If  my  wife  dies  before  me  I  should  get  £4  ($19.44) 
to  cover,  funeral  expenses. 

In  case  of  a  quarrel  with  my  employer  I  should  g6t  15  shillings  (f3.t)5)  for  me  and 
la.  6<f.  (37  cents)  for  each  child,  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  for  the  wife,  making  in  all 
fully  £1  per  week  ($4.86). 

One  good  reason  why  our  men  don't  bother  to  save  is,  that  union  membership  in- 
sures superannuation  allowances  of  4«.  6d,  per  week  after  fourteen  years'  memlMsrsbip, 
or  6  shillings  per  week  -after  twenty-one  years' membership,  and  we  consider  that  is 
enough  to  save  a  man  from  the  pauper's  union. 

HOW  A  QUINTAIN  FEMALE  TAGE-MAKEB  LIVES. 

A  young  woman  making  tacks  at  Quintain  said : 

I  work  for  a  master  at  Bromsgrove,  and  there  they  pay  different  from  what  they  do 
abont  Halesowen.     I  get  paid  by  the  thousand.     The  card  price  is  S^.  (17  cents)  per 
thousand.     I  can  make  a  thonsand  in  four  hours'  constant  work.     I  do  not  have  to 
work,  as  my  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  17  shillings  a  week,  at  the  Methodist  Col- 
lege hard  by.    He  has  to  work  very  iat*^  for  that.    He  used  to  get  only  15  shillings 
per  week.    I  have  no  children  and  I  work  about  eight  hours  a  day  four  days  in  the 
week.     Work  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  I  am  f\a^  ro  take  it  ander  the  card  rate.    I 
only  get  7^.  (14^  cents)  per  thousand.    In  this  way  I  make  4«.  lOd.  ($1.16)  per  week. 
Thns  we  have  £1  U.  lOd.  per  week  or  56£  1&«.  4d.,  equal  to$i75.99  a  year.    Our 
rent  is  3  shillings  a  week,  or  £7  16«.  equal  to  $37.90  a  year.    Our  house  has  four 
good  rooms,  two  below  and  two  above  (she  showed  me  the  house,  which  looked  com* 
lortable  and  was  exquisitely  clean).    I  think  it  bett<er  to  be  poor,  with  this  good 
air  out  here  at  Quintain,  than  t-o  make  several  shillings  a  week  more  and  live  Id  • 
crowded  conrt  and  pay  doctor's  bills.    I  always  enjoyed  very  poor  health  until  I 
came  to  Quintain,  but  since  then  I  have  been  well.    Tbe  reason  so  many  nail-maken, 
forges  are  shut  np  in  Quintain   is  that  the  trade  has  got  so  bad  that  most  of  the 
women  go  all  the  way  to  Birmingham — about  4  miles — ^to  get  scrnbbing  or  washing 
to  do,  aiid  many  of  tlie  men  have  got  work  in  the  chemical  and  other  works  at  Old- 
bnry,  2  miles  off     I  have  a  brother  and  his  wife,  who  are  nail-makers,  aud  between 
tbeni  they  make  about  14  shillings  a  week— £36. 88.  per  annum,  equal  to  $17H.H?:$.   Thfuj 
pay  3  shillings  a  week. for  rent  and  1  shilling  for  fuel — which  we  call  breezes— for  the 
forges,  at.d  csHting  and  weighing.    That  leaves  10  NhillingM  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing  for  the  family.    Their  f<M»d  consists  of  what  they  call  bresd  and  butter,  but  I  call 
it  bread  and  scrape,  for  brt^nk fast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  sometimes,  perhaps  several  tiiues 
a  week,  a  bit  of  bacon.    They  hanlly  ever  see  fresh  meat,  it  is  so  dear  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ;  lud.  a  pound  for  good  beef  or  mutton.     For  my  part,  1  do  not  think  the  chil- 
dren fi^ot  enough  to  eat  for  growing  chiMren  like  them. 

Eight  years  ago  times  were  good.  As  high  as  Is.  i^.  per  thonsand  were  paid  for 
tacks,  bur.  most  of  the  po«>r  people  thought  the  good  times  would  last  forever,  siid 
so  H|»ent  ail  they  earned  ;  but  thi\Y  have  had  to  pay  for  it  since.  Why,  mo^t  of  tbe 
people  in  the  Halfsowemlistnct  are  in  debt  every  place  they  can  get  credit;  and  on 
that  account  they  could  not  emigrate,  even  if  tiiey  could  save  the  passage-money, 
which  would  be  impossible. 
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I  never  knew  so  maoh  suffering  among  the  people  as  there  is  now ;  I  think  there 
never  was  so  mach  hefore ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  end  or  what  is  to  come  of  it,  for 
many  people  are  almost  starving  and  the  rest  of  us  have  not  much  to  help  them  with. 
I  think  the  masters  must  be  getting  very  rich,  since  they  do  not  pay  the  money  to  the 
poor  people  as  they  formerly  did. 

Another  young  woman  making  tacks  at  Quintain,  and  using  the  Oliver,  said: 

I  do  not  think  this  is  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  think  the  oliver  is  as  hard  as  a 
sewing-machine  and  it  is  not  so  confining,  not  nearly  so  constant  work,  though  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it  not  nearly  such  hard  work  as  washing  or 
acrnbbing. 

I  work  for  a  Halesowen  master  and  am  paid  by  the  pound.  I  work  from  7  o'clock 
to  7  o'clock,  with  pauses  for  meals,  and  if  I  work  steadily  I  can  make  5^  pounds  of 
tacks  and  earn  18d.  What  with  housekeeping  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  I 
have  only  four  days'  work  a  week,  so  I  am  able  to  earn  t>  shillings. 

My  father  is  dead  and  I  am  unmarried,  but  my  mother  lives  here.  She  does  a  good 
deal  about,  the  house  and  takes  care  of  my  brother's  child,  so  she  cannot  work  very 
steadily  at  tack-making,  and  only  earns  about  half  a  crown  a  week.  Brother  pays 
the  child's  expenses,  but  does  not  help  us  any.  Mother  and  I  earn  Ss.  6d,  a  week  and 
we  pay  3  shillings  a  week  rent,  and  breezes  and  tools  and  repairs  and  other  necessary 
expenses  come  to  a  shilling  a  week  more.  So  we  have  4«.  6d.  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  two  of  ua.  We  are  pretty  well  generall}^.  We  have  bread  and  butter  and 
tea.  I  often  get  some  bacon,  but  have  rarely  tasted  fresh  meat.  My  brother  is  a 
carter.  I  do  not  know  how  much  men  make  at  nail-making,  but  not  enough  to  save 
any  money. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Wliat  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes! 

The  same  factory  act8  are  in  force  here  as  elsewhere  in  England,  and 
with  excellent  results.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  in  a  recent  article 
upon  this  subject,  said  that  '*  though  accidents  occur  in  Birmingham 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  throughout  the  year,  they  have  dimin- 
ished by  about  a  fourth  part  within  the  last  ten  years."  This  diminu- 
tion is,  I  should  think,  entirely  due  to  the  new  laws  and  the  efficient 
labors  of  the  factory  inspectors,  appointed  and  acting  under  those  laws. 

Mr.  Bowling,  an  experienced  factory  inspector,  has  recently  made 
some  interesting  and,  I  think,  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
farewell  report,  after  living  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  From  this  I  quote 
the  following : 

Two-thirds  of  the  waking  life  of  a  workingman  are  spent  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the  con- 
ditions nndef  which  he  exercises  bis  handicraft  exert  over  his  private  life.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the 
work  people.  When  the  one  is  healthy,  well  ordered,  and  cheerful  the  people  are  the 
same.  When  the  one  is  neglected  by  the  master,  dirty  and  ill-arranged,  then  the  peo- 
ple are  almost  certain  to  be  morally  and  socially  inferior  and  carry  the  inflnence  of 
the  factory  into  their  homes.  This  influence  should  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  social  improvement  of  the  masses  and  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  dwell.  Mere  attention  to  sanitary  matters  and  the  regulations  of  the  Factonr 
aet«  will  not  suffice ;  there  is  a  large  force  for  good  nntouched  by  these ;  aforce  whicn 
can  do  mnch  to  soften  the  harshness  of  daily  toil  and  bring  somewhat  of  beauty  even 
into  the  workshop;  the  f(»rce  of  a  far-seeing  charity  and  sympathy  among  men,  and 
this  force  is  being  largely  exerted  in  Birmingham. 

My  own  smaller  experience  leads  me  unhesitatingly  to  indorse  what 
Hr.  Bowling  says,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  done,  bat  also  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  Birmingham.  I  have  never  known  a  community 
which,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  honest 
pablic  spirit,  and  the  truest  feeling  of  democracy.  Very  many  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  educated  and  highest  placed  men  here  join  with  those 
of  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  in  working  and  advising  for  the  gen- 
eral good.    Private  charity  has  taken  many  beautiful  shapes,  and  the 
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diDgy  town  has  grown  far  brighter  even  during  tbe  few  years  I  have 
lived  here.  Hospitals  of  every  kind  have  been  endowed.  Education  ii 
every  branch,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  art,  science,  and  letters, 
is  possible  to  every  one  who  cares  to  have  it.  Parks  have  been  opened! 
as  well  as  a  noble  series  of  free  bathing  houses  and  free  libraries 
Cneap  concerts  are  given  weekly,  at  least,  in  the  town  hall,  and  numer- 
ous courses  of  free  lectures  and  other  entertainments  take  place  in  the 
various  board  schools.  In  short,  during  the  past  titteen  years,  so  I  am 
told,  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  the  lives  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  have  been  many  times  doubled. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are 
their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  t 

These  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  in  English  towns.  Practically 
the  workingmen  all  have  votes  and  are  a  great  force  in  politics;  bat 
perhaps  here,  more  than  in  some  other  towns,  this  force  is  skillfully 
controlled  by  engineers  who  understand  its  power  and  its  uses. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  workiDg 
people,  •fcc.  ? 

Birmii^gham  is  a  town  of  such  manifold  interests  that  the  causes  of 
emigration  differ  widely,  and  the  employments  of  the  emigrants  are  as 
varied  as  the  trades  of  the  town  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  who  emi- 
grate do  so  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  generally,  perhaps 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  failure  to  get  steady  employment  at  home.  I 
once  knew  a  saw-maker  who  went  to  America,  and  after  twelve  years 
came  back  to  England  because  his  wife  had  never  been  contented  in 
America.  After  a  year  they  were  about  to  return,  and  came  to  me  for 
some  slight  information  which  they  needed.  I  sisked  him  why  he  went 
back,  and  he  said : 

Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  noplace  like  Euglaud  antil  she  got  back,  andnow 
she  does  not  like  it.  She  finds  the  old  ways  and  the  old  friends  are  not  so  good  sssbe 
expected  them  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  so  plentifiil,  and  she  wants  to  go 
back  to  America.  As  for  me,  I  always  liked  Indiana  better  than  England ;  I  get  higher 
wages  there.  To  be  sure  clothing  and  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  costs 
about  the  same^  only  they  do  noi  have  so  much  in  England.  But  in  America  we  had 
much  more  varied  food,  more  luxuries,  and  after  twelve  years  I  owned  the  house  I 
lived  in  and  two  others.    Here  in  England  I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny. 

I  think  this  man's  experience  was  typical.  A  good  workman,  who  is 
willing  to  work,  can  do  better  for  himself  and  for  his  family  in  America 
than  he  can  here,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  that  largely  indnoes  the 
emigration  of  the  best  class  of  emigrants. 

I  have  been  anable  to  get  any  especial  information  regarding  female 
labor* 

WILSON  KDTG, 

United  States  Gonsttlate, 

Birmingham^  June  4, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wage$paid  in  general  trades  in  Birmingham^  1B84. 


Occupations. 


BoUdiBic  trades : 
Brick-layera 

Hod-carriers 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Plnmhers 

Assistants  .. 
Carpenters 


Average. 


Occnpations. 


Per  hour. \\ 

Bnildinis  trades— continued. 

$0  16   I         Gasfitters 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Brick-makers 

Brick-layers 

Butchei's    

Gardeners,  ordinary 

Laborers,  porters.  &c... 
Nail-makers  (hand) 


10 

17  J 
12 
16    I 
10    ' 
18 
17 

10    I 
16  < 


Average. 


!  Per  hour. 

i  $0  18 

*10  50 
18 
(t) 

16 

j3  GO 

§4  50 

10 

(II) 


Per  week  of  54  hoars.        t  Altoeethor  piece-work.        t  About,  per  week,  and  board  and  lodgiuj;. 

§  Per  week  of  abont  70  hours.  ||  Piece-work  entirely. 


III.  Foundries,  machine  shops  and  iron  works. 

rf«  paid  per  week  of  fiftjf'fowr  hours  in  foundrieSy  machine^ehope,  and  iron  works  in 

Birmingham. 


Occupations. 


^"•1  works : 

BIa«ksmitha 

Strikers 

Voolders 

Holders  up 

Boner  makers 

Bireters 

Planers  and.  slotters. 
DriUera 


Pattern-makers  ... 

Tamers 

Stokers 

foundry : 
Foreman  casters  .. 

Casters 

Foreman  dressers- 

Dressers  

Hetal  mixer 

liodeUera 

Boys 

Vamtsbers  (i^rls). 
•Aavil  and  vise  makers . 


Lowes! 


Highest 


|9  00 
6  00 

11  00 
6  00 


2  00 


6  25 


$15  00 
7  50 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
17  60 
4  00 


15  00 


Average. 


$10  80 
7  02 


11  60 

8  00 

10  50 

9  60* 

e  6» 

7  OO 

7  75 

11  OO 

10  50 

6  25 

12  00 

6  75 

12  50 

7  50 

13  00 

15  00 

3  00 

3  00 

10  00 

• 

y^tges  paid  per  week  of  fifty -six  hours  in  Mesnrs.   Randle  ^  CoJ*s  tin-plate  and  iron 

works  in  Birmingham  for  good  workers. 


Occupations. 


Inm-pbte  workers 

Inobrasiers 

^io-nlate  workers 

AJseksmiUis or  mounting  forgers. 

Tiooen 

^sputntsn  (omamenters) 

^taapers 

Colorers  (women)  44  hours 

Ha  deanera  (women)  44  hours  — 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$5  80 

$9  75 

$7  25 

6  75 

9  75 

7  7$ 

4  86 

9  75 

6  25 

6  00 

9  25 

8  00 

7  25 

14  50 

9  75 

6  00 

12  00 

8  50 

6  00 

12  00 

7  25 

2  40 

4  37 

2  90 

2  40 

4  86 

2  90 

Most  of  the  above  generally  work  by  the  piece  and  in  that  case  usually  earn  about  10  per  cent,  more 
\j  working  about  aix  hours  per  week  less  time.  The  women,  however,  work  about  44  hours  per  week 
wbetber  on  piece  work  or  not. 
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WageMpaid  to  gold  and  ailvtr  smiths  and  jewelers  in  Birmingham, 


Occapfttions. 


Gem  setters perdaj.. 

Gold  chain  makero. do 

Silversniitba do 

PoIUhers per  week.. 

Lappers per  day.. 

Wire  drawers do  .. 

EDgravers do  .. 

EDsmellers do 

Goldsmiths do 


Lowest 


Higb 


The  wages  quoted  above  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  demand 
home-made  goods. 

Needle-making  at  Redditch. 

Eighteen  pounds  of  No.  5  wire  will  produce  40,000  needles,  at  a  cost  of: 

Cutting  and  rubbing  18  pounds  No.  5  wire 

Pointing 

Stamping  the  eyes  at  6  cents  per  1,000 

Hardening  and  tempering 

Scouring 

Handing,  heading,  and  weighing  up,  at  1  cent  per  1,000 

Burnishing  the  eyes,  at  2  cents  per  1,000 

Finishing,  at  5  cents  per  1,000 2  oo 

Papering  m  papers  of  25  to  2H  cents  per  20,000 5$ 

Labeling  at  12  cents  per  20,000 n 


18 

.^^  ^ 

40 
80 


Cost  of  producing  40,000  needles 9  47 

Cooperi^  wages  in  Birmingham  per  week  of  five  working  days, 

A  hogshead  maker — ^good  average— makes  three  hogsheads  per  day  at  96  cents 

each,  $2.88 $14  40 

Two  half-hogsheads  per  day  at  $1.08  each,  $2.16 10  80 

A  irood  average  barrel- maker  makes  seventeen  36-gallon  barrels  at  78  cents 

lach 13» 

Twenty-four  18-gallon  barrels  at  52centReach 12  v 

Thirty  9-gallon  barrels  at  44  cents  each 13  80 

Thirty-six  4^gallon  barrels  at  40  cents  each 14  40 

Vat-builders  earn  about  $1.62  per  day »00 

IX.  Shop  and  stobe  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  in  household  supply  stores,  rvteU,  ^ 

males  and  females,  in  Birmingham, 


• 


^ia 


'"Li 


Oooupations. 


Porters  and  laborers - 

Delivery  porters  ( who  deliver  goods) 

Salesmen 

Chiefs  of  departonents 

FEMALE. 

Yoong  girls  who  copy  orders 

Yoting  girls  who  weigh  and  pack  up 

Saleswomen 

Ifnncipal  assistants 

Imoerior  clerks,  cashiers,  and  book-keepers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  65 

$5  10 

5  10 

600 

8«5 

6  75 

9  72 

17  00 

Aveitga^ 


1  21 
1  21 
1  45 
437 
4  28 


255 
256 

365 
582 
8  50 


SSI 

iti 

I 

211 
310 

1^ 

Sit 
(01 

The  above  amounts  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good,  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  any  charge,  at  a  cost  of  about  5  shil- 
lings per  week  per  head. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

WmgtB  paid  per  year  to  household  eervante  {towns  and  cities)  in  Birmingham. 


Occnpfttions 


Lowest. 


Boka !      177  78 

ftrior  maids 77  76 


oaae  maids 

Boera]  aerrants 
itchen  maids  .. 
uindry  maids  . . 


68  04 
48  60 
38  88 
77  76 


Highest. 

$243  00 
97  20 
97  20 
77  76 
77  76 
97  20 

Average. 


$106  02 
87  48 
77  76 
58  82 
58  32 
87  48 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Fag€9 paid  per  week  to  agrumltural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Olouces- 

tershire  and  Worcestershire,  without  board  and  lodging. 


Ocoapations. 


kjSrioaltnral  laborers 

?&wman  and  boy,  constant  employmen  t 
gardener,  common  , 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  88 
426 
8  65 

$3  65 
4  50 
4  50 

XII.  Corporation  EMPLOYiigs. 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

POLICE  FORCB. 


ITo 


5 

1 

2 

S6 

M2 


Oocnpations. 


Chief  constable per  year. 

Chief  clerk. do... 

First-claas  snperintendents do... 

iWoDd-claas  snperln  tendents do . . . 

Third-class  superintendents do. .. 

Sergeants per  week. 

Constables* do... 


Lowest. 


$7  77 
5  68 


Highest. 


$9  25 

7  29 


Average. 


$3,888  00 

1,117  80 

874  86 

826  20 

777  60 


^ 


IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE. 


Clerks per  annum. 

Artisans  per  week. 

Laborers do 


$126  36 
7  20 


$1,458  00 
10  93 


$5  10 


FIRE  BRIGADE. 


3 

21 


Superintendent per  ann  am . 

A  sflistan  t  superintendent. do 

Enirinefr per  week . 

A ssistant  engineers  (each) ...do 

Firen)en(eaGh)...» , do 


$6  25 


$1, 4.'^  00 

826  20 

7  53 

6  12 


^Constables  receive  thelowestrate  of  pay,  $5.58,  on  appointm<>ntand  two  shillings  a  week  more  after 
•fx  months,  another  shilling  per  week  after  twelve  months.  After  five  years  the  wages  are  raised  to 
USD  per  week,  and  after  ten  years'  service  to  $7.25.    XTuiforms  and  an  allowance  for  boots  are  provided. 
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Wiagegpaid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Birmingham — Continaed. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DBPABTMENT. 


Ko. 


70 

6 

6 

15 

10 

9 


89 

5 

170 

80 

25 

6 

70 

109 


Occapations. 


Artisans per  week.. 

Blacksmiths do 

Carpenters do 

Clerks do 

C lerks  of  works do 

Draught-smen do 


5    Plaggers  do 


Horse  drivers do. 

Paviors , do. 

Boedmen do. 

Sewermen do. 

Stablein  en do 

Wheelwrights do. 

Lamplighters do . 

Stonebreakers do. 


Lowest. 


$4  86 
488 

7  29 
2  91 

8  60 

9  72 
6  54 


5 
5 
4 

4 

4 
5 


10 
83 

e2 

38 
86 
34 


Highest. 

$8  73 

7  77 

8  50 

12  15 

15  30 

17  00 

800 

558 

729 

634 

729 

7  53 

7  77 

4  86 

*3  80 

Hoars  1^ 
day. 


*Ayerage. 


? 

8 
8 

Si 

ir 

OftiJ 


WBIGHTS  AXD  MEASURES  OFFICE. 


No. 


2 
1 
1 
1 

4 


No. 


115 
53 
33 


Occnpations. 


Chief  inspector  : perannnm.. 

0 11  tdoor  in Rpect ors  (each ) do 

Weight  at^taster   per  week  of  44^  hours.. 

Chief  clerk  and  stamper per  weekof  44^honrs..i 

Junior  clerk  and  staaii)er per  week  of  i4^  hours. . , 

Assistants per  week  of  44|  hoars. .; 

._     _    _. __    _  ^ I 

GAS  DEPAKTMENT. 


/ 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Clerks perannam.. 

Inspectors  of  mains,  meters,  and  lamps 

Lam  pi  ighters per  week . . 

Gangers,  stokers,  and  firemen 

Engine  drivers 

Carpenters 

Giis  fitters  and  service  layers 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Main  layers 

Porters  and  watchmen 

Laborers 


Highest.  I  p^,,^ 


$97  20 

$972  00 

315  90 

674  80 

5  10 

5  10 

9  77 

972 

7  29 

729 

8  76 

8  76 

5  10 

10  93 

7  29 

729 

5  10 

6  81 

4  38 

534 

4  86 

6  75 

4U 
50 

TSriOiU. 

00 
54 
94 
54 
54 
54 


i 


*  Nam  her  varies  from  1,100  at  midsammer  to  1,800  at  Christmas. 


'=-wri 


BATHS  DEPARTMENT. 


1 
1 

4 
6 
4 

3 

4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 


General  snperintendent per  annum.. '$1,215  00 


Clerk per  week. . 

Residents  (average) do , 

Stokera (average)  do...... 

Male  bath  attendants do , 

do do 

do do , 

do do 

do do 

Female  money  takers do , 

Female  bath  attendants do 

Female  bath  scrubbers  (one  day  per  week) 
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7  77 

500 

583 

550 

535 

5  10 

486 

400 

243 

96 

i 
II 
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ft8  paid  to  the  corporation  emplog^a  in  the  city  of  Birmingkam — ^Continued. 
MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  DEPARTMENT.  ETC. 


Oooupations. 

srannam.. 

per  week.. 

..  do 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

OEXBRAL  MABKBT. 

intondent  of  marketo p* 

$1,700  00 
13  60 

F and  <M)llectoni    ...     .*.. 

$12  15 

Mer 

9  72 

'fl'  Hid  crier .        ^ . 

..do 

7  60 

man 

...  do 

6  31 

«ra 

..  do 

606 

6  81 

imaii 

.do 

5  86 

do 

3  15 

SMITH FIBr.T>  XARKBT. 
\ 1 

per  week . . 
-do 

7  20 

er  and  town  crier - 

7  20 

do 

5  05 

•r 

. .  do 

4  86 

inuui ; 

.   rfo 

'           4  86 

do 

2  43 

n^ftn    ....            ^                                        * 

do 

7  29 

COMTAQIOU8  DI8BASB8  (ANIMALS)  ACT  DXPARTMBXT. 

ton  of  meat 

1 

13  60 

12  68 

iterman,  &o 

1 

7  29 

Ix>we8t. 

1 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Highest. 

$631  80 
243  00 
97  20 
104  40 
145  80 
204  12 
218  70 

Hours 
per  day. 

1  do 

(*) 
(*) 

«nt  matron do 

(*) 

)r do 

9 

» do 

9 

master do 

12 

-••  .....  ............ do ' 

10 

ftker per  week . . 

$7  29 
'          5  58 
4  38 
1  21 
145 
4  38 
1 

0 

12 

r do 

12 

6 

reus. do 

10 

10 



•  *  All  the  time. 

• 

Q8 do 

$5  05 
5  46 
4  38 

$8  50 
9  72 
4  50 

10 
10 

ra do 

10 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

$3  40 
6  80 
6  07 
5  83 
5  10 

$8  50 
8  50 

7  77 

8  50 
5  83 

10 

y  inspectors 

1 

10 

10 

PARKS  DEPARTMENT. 

1  superintendent perannnm.. 

ftepers ner  week 

i 

$5  34 

*4  86 

5  10 

1 

n,  215  00 ; 

7  39 

10 

ants  in  mnseom do 

10 

eta do 

...... ....| 

10 

*  With  residence. 
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Wagea'vaid  to  ths  corporation  employ^  in  the  oity  of  ^trmtn^Aam— -Continned. 

ENGINEERING. 


No. 

4 


OcoapatioDB. 


Lowest. 


Snipjieeret por  annnm. 


$505  44 


Highest. 


^Tsni^ic 


♦1.1 


42  10 


$816  48 


t  Thcae  men  alao  occupy  hoases,  rent  and  fire,  light  and  rate  free. 
CLERKS,  COUNTER  CASHIERS,  Slc. 


385  fb 

712  50 
1,215  60 


742  90 


319  13 
8S3C7 


ESTATES  COMMITTEE. 


Ko. 


1 
8 
8 


8 
2 
2 
6 


2 
1 
1 
1 
15 


No. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
15 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


Oconpationa. 


TOWN  HALL. 

Cnrator per  week. 

Cleanen do 

Porters do 


COUHCXL  H0U8B. 

Artisans per  week. 

Doorkeepers do 

Porters do 

Cleaoers do 

Carator per  annum. 

WILTON  CBMBTKBT. 

Superintendent per  annum. 

Assistant  superintendent do 

CI erk s   per  week . 

Foreman do 

Carter do 

Grardener do 

Grave-diggers do 


Loweai. 


Highest. 


8  50 
5  84 
5  10 


$14  56 
2  91 
582 


10  20 
6  07 
583 

3  15 
583  00 


1,215  00 
370  03 
4  86 
850 
58S 
583 
535 


Hoars 
per  daj. 


9 

10 


11 


'■I 


h 


M 
10 
10 

10 


RUBERY  HILL  ASYLUMS. 


Occupations. 


Superintendent per  annum . 

Assistant  medical  officer do 

Clinical  assistant do 

Chaplain do 

Clerk  to  writers  and  purveyors do 

Clerk  to  asylum do 

Head  attendant,  male    do 

Cliarge  attemlantM,  male do  — 

Under  attendants,  male do 

Night  attendants,  male do 

Married  couple  for  male  side do 

Hall  porter do 

Hnad  nurse,  female do 

Charge  nurses,  female do 

Under  nui  ses,  female do 

Night  nurses do 

Engineer per  week. 

St4)ker do 

Baker  do 

Painters  do 

Tailors    do 

Carpenters do 

Shoemaker do 

Ganlener do 

Laborers do 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


1    - 


Remarks. 


$155  50 
136  08 
155  50 


102  06 
82  62 
97  20 


83 
32 


$1, 944  00 
5i>8  00 
568  90 
607  50 
749  75 
729  00 
4.37  40 
109  25 
165  24 
199  25 
286  74 
Ifto  24 
218  70 
1.36  08 
in  78 
136  08 

8  51 

4  86 

6 

6 

6 


And  residence.  , 

And  zt»sidenoe  with  bout 

Do. 
Non-resident 

Do. 
And  residence. 

Do. 
And  rpsidenoessdiuufocB- 

Do. 

Do.  ^    , 

And  Twtidence  sad  botfO' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  residence. 


"  = 


32 
08 
08 
6  81 
5  83 
4  86 
4  38 


Do. 
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Wageapaid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  citjf  of  Birmingham— Continuedn 

WIXSON^  GRBSN  ASYLUMS. 


KoL 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
6 

12 
3 
1 
1 
9 

1ft 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


OccnpatiODS. 


Sap^rintondoDt per  annam . 

AMii»t*nt  medioal  officer do 

ClinifAl  aesiBtant ..do 

ChafilAin do 

Clerk  to  vmitors  and  pnnreyore do 

Clerk  toas.vhxm do 

Storekeep«*r do 

Heed  MUtndant do 

Charire  attendants,  mule do 

Under  attendanta,  male do 

Married  couples  for  male  side do 

Hall  porter do 

Head  nurse,  female do 

Charge  nurses,  female do 

Under  nurses,  female do 

Night  nurses,  female do 

Bninneer per  week . 

Stoker do 

Baker do 

Tailors do 

Shoemaker do 

Carpen  ters do 

Painter do 


Lowest. 


$160  38 
120  08 
228  42 


106  92 

82  62 

106  92 


6  31 


8  01 


Highest. 

$2,430  00 

583  20 

583  20 

583  20 

782  75 

583  20 

243  00 

315  90 

190  26 

165  25 

286  74 

185  80 

104  40 

136  08 

111  75 

136  08 

9  72 

6  07 

6  31 

7  29 

6  5.S 

8  25 

7  29 

Remarks. 


With  residence. 
Residence  and  hoard. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


BRADFORD. 


REPORT  BY  OOXSVL  QHINNELL. 


In  compliaDce  with  the  instractious  of  the  Department,  conveyed  in 
the  labor  circular  dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  devoted  myself  during 
the  past  two  months  to  a  studious  examination  and  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  various  branches,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  This  has  con- 
sumed more  time  than  I  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  variety  and  char- 
acter of  industries  represented  in  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  the 
reluctance  of  both  master  and  workmen  to  impart  to  a  stranger  de- 
tailed information  as  to  their  personal  and  private  interests,  manners  of 
living,  and  mutual  relations,  while,  added  to  this,  was  the  necessity  of 
comparing,  sifting,  and  verifying  the  various  and  often  conflicting  state- 
ments and  facts  elicited  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  above  re- 
ferred to. 

I  might  have  collated  sufficient  facts  and  data  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  report  exclusively  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  reports  of  committees,  and  other  printed  sources,  but  1  have  pre- 
ferred to  obtain  the  information  desired  from  personal  interviews  with 
representative  individuals  of  the  classes  standing  for  capital  and  labor. 


THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  BEADFOBD. 

The  Department  is  aware  by  previous  dispatches  from  this  consulate 
that  the  chief  industries  of  Bradford  consist  in  wool-combing,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  both  yarns  and  goods ;  the  extraction 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  the  manufacturing  of  such  machinery  as  is 
necessitated  in  the  various  processes  in  treating  wool,  in  conjunction 
with  the  neighboring  town  of  Leeds ;  the  quarrying  of  stone,  with  which 
this  district  abounds  and  which  is  suitable  for  building  and  paving 
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purposes,  together  with  sach  minor  industries  and  trades  as  are  con- 
comitant to  and  necessitated  by  these. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  wool  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  Bradford  has 
attained  its  present  commercial  prosperity  and  wealth. 

This  industry  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  branches:  (1) 
combing,  (2)  spinning,  (3)  weaving,  (4)  dyeing  and  finishing. 

The  wool,  which  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  world — 
Australia,  Russia,  &c.,  undergoes  here  the  various  treatments  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  exported  from  Bradford  in  every  stage  of  the  process, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  most  highly-finished  cloths.  These  indus- 
tries, which  are  usually  kept  distinct  and  separate,  give  employment  to 
vast  numbers  of  workingmen,  women,  and  children. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Bradford,  as  in  other  parts  of 
England,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  deliberative  dis- 
cussion and  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  greatl^^  improved  and  ameliorated. 

The  general  tendency  in  conservative  and  monarchical  countrieSt  a 
tendency  markedly  developed  in  France,  Germany,  and  also  in  England, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  central  government  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  dis- 
tress, or  want,  has  led  to  the  passing  of  a  long  series  of  acts  and  Iaws 
regulating  the  relations  of  master  and  workmen,  the  condition,  manner 
of  life,  hours  of  labor,  ages,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  laws  and  enactments,  trades  unions  and  work- 
ingmeus'  societies  are  now  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
while  the  necessity  which  called  them  into  being  at  that  time — that  is, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  the  subject — no  longer  exists, 
so  that  the  workingman  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
in  another  sense,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  master,  has  ceased 
to  become  a  free  agent,  and  is  so  hampered  by  general  laws  and  the  an- 
written  codes  of  the  trades,  unions  and  societies  that  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  a  self-reliance,  which  has  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  English  character,  are  virtually  suppressed. 

WORKINGS   OF  THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  ACT. 

It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province  of  a  consular  officer  to  obtrude 
any  criticisms  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  proffer  some  observations  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  after  conversations  with  masters  and  work- 
men in  reference  more  especially  to  two  recent  enactments  of  the  British 
Parliament.     I  refer  to  the  laws  commonly  known  as  the  factory  act, 
1878,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880.*    The  former,  with  the  view 
to  preventing  the  overworking  of  the  operatives  in  manufacturing  mills, 
&c.,  and  to  obviate  a  tendency  which  was  supposed  to  be  manifest  to 
overwork  women  andchildren,  and  thus  impair  and  undermine  the  health 
of  future  generations  of  British  subjects,  prescribe  the  hours  daring 
which  women  and  children  should  work,  limiting  the  former  to  fifty-six 
hours  per  week,  and  the  latter  to  a  number  proportionately  smaller  in 
accordance  with  their  age.    Whilst  the  policy  of  the  act  in  regard  to 

*  PubliHbed  in  appeudix. 
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children  is  undoubtedly  far-seeing  and  beneficial  (althoagh  discretion 
on  such  matters  might  have  been  left  to  the  parents) ,  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful in  the  case  of  women  who  form  a  large  minority  in  the  manufactur- 
ing mills  of  England. 

The  obvious  results  of  this  act  are :  First,  that  the  wages  are  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  hours  which  have  been  shortened  and 
that  the  income  of  tbe  family  is  materially  lessened.  This  may  be  esti- 
mated at  10  per  cent. 

The  second,  and  equally  if  not  more,  important  result  is^  that  in  the 
excessive  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  work  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  masters  and  operatives,  England  is  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  and  may  not  improbably  be  superseded  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  the  products  of  manufiicture  which  these  countries  are 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  consequently  to  sell  more  cheaply. 

The  other  law,  which  is  of  a  less  general  nature  and  minor  importance, 
provides  that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  workmen  in- 
jured or  killed  in  his  employ,  whether  or  not  the  injury  or  death  was 
the  result  of  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of  a  fellow- workman.  It 
would  seem  that  this  should  have  been  left,  as  in  oar  country,  to  the 
jadgment  of  the  courts,  who  under  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence would  decide  whether  the  employer  was  or  was  not  liable.  The 
result  of  this  law  would  seem  to  engender  carelessness  among  the  work- 
iog  people,  individually  and  collectively,  and  to  probably  increase  the 
number  of  accidents,  whilst  the  manufacturer  has  recourse  to  insurance 
companies,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  assume  all  lia- 
bility he  may  incur  through  accidents  to  his  workmen. 

1  merely  submit  these  considerations,  which  are  the  result  of  some  re- 
flections on  the  matter,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  my  mind  as  se- 
rious objections  to  laws  which  were  enacted  with  a  purely  humanitarian 
view  and  with  the  zealous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  which 
has  always  actuated  the  British  Government. 

WAGES,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  since  187(>-'77,  and  which  was  due  to  a  variety  of  con- 
tributory causes,  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  France,  and  which 
Reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  1878-'79,  has  gradually  given  place  to  a  grow- 
ing prosperity,  which  has  now  reached  a  point  only  exceeded  by  the  fic- 
titious and  unnatural  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  consequent 
On,  and  subsequent  to,  the  American  civil  war  and  Franco-German 
^ar.  The  working  classes  were  obliged  during  the  years  of  depression 
to  leave  in  great  numbers  Bradford  and  neighboring  manufacturing 
towns  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Mills  and  factories  were  either 
forked  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  or  in  some  instances  were  obliged  en- 
tirely to  suspend  work.  At  the  present  time  all  factories  atid  mills  in 
this  vicinity  are  in  active  work,  with  a  full  complement  of  operatives, 
Who  have  been  enabled  to  exact  and  receive  the  same  wages  which  they 
obtained  in  1876.  Indeed  the  reviving  prosperity  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  working  men  and  women. 

I  inclose  herewith  carefully  prepared  tabular  statements,  twelve  in 
iiumber,  showing  in  great  detail  the  wages  now  received  by  the  work- 
ing' classes  in  Bradford  and  district,  together  with  brief  statement  show- 
ing in  part  the  wages  received  by  them  in  1876-'79.  Also  tabular  state- 
Hient  showing  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  working  classes.    The 
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facts  and  data  therein  given  have  been  collected  from  many  different 
sources,  and  have  been  compared  together,  and  more  especially  with  the 
labor  returns  furnished  from  the  Bradford  district  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  kindly  submitted  to  me  in  advance  of  their  communication 
to  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  J.  P.,  so  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  give  an  entirely  reliable  and  accurate  view  of  the 
condition  and  results  of  labor  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  evident  deduction  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  statements  and 
returns  is,  that  the  working  classes  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  well  being 
and  prosperity.  The  wages  received  by  an  average  family  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  allows  them  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  most  congenial  to  Yorkshiremen. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  amusements  too  often  take  the  form  of 
low  dissipation,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  even  of  the  women  and  younger 
persons.  Drinking  to  excess  Is  most  common  (although  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  by  introducing  what  are  called  coffee  tav- 
erns to  overcome  this  vice)  and  immorality  prevails  to  a  gre  at  extent, 
but  the  more  healthy  out-door  amusements  such  as  foot  ball  and  cricket 
are  very  popular  and  largely  attended  by  the  working  classes.  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  this  a  short  time  since  upon  learning  that  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  afoot-ball  match  amounted  to  £287  ($1,396.72). 
The  attendance  at  these  matches  and  games,  which  have  a  merely  slight 
local  interest,  is  largely  composed  of  the  working  classes. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  sufficient  money  might  easily  be 
economized  by  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  regard  with  equa- 
nimity and  to  endure  without  suffering  the  evils  of  the  periodical  de- 
pressions in  trade  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  them. 

*      FEELING  BUTWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY]^. 

In  regard  to  the  mutual  feeling  and  relation  between  employer  SLUd 
employed,  I  would  say  that  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the 
master  which  formerly  existed,  in  a  strong  degree,  and  which  now  exists 
in  some  country  communities,  has  entirely  died  out  in  large  manafact- 
uring  towns,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen  are  con- 
fined now  simply  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  busiues-s  the 
master  knowing  few  or  none  of  the  workmen  under  his  employ  and  the 
workiugman  remainiug  with  or  deserting  the  master  in  proportion  as 
the,  wages  offered  are  equally  great  or  less  than  his  competitors. 

In  this  con  nection,  i.  e ,  the  relations  between  master  and  workman, 
I  may  allnrle  to  strikes  upon  \vhich  the  Government  ask  information. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  of  a  serious  nature  in  Bradford  tor  a  number 
of  years.  The  demand  for  higher  wages  which  has  been  lately  made  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  dyers  and  spinners,  who  realized  the  justice  of 
the  demand  but  who  exhibited  a  reluctance,  sometimes  even  allowing 
the  workmen  to  leave  work  two  or  three  days  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  the  value  of  the  concessfon  granted. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  terminating  this  dispatch  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  to  Maj.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  4 
iShepheril,  in  whooe  immense  mills  Turkey,  Van,  and  Cape  mohair  i» 
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sorted,  washed,  scoured,  spun,  and  woven.  Major  Shepherd  is  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Bradford  chamber  of  commerce,  examiner 
in  the  weaving  and  pattern  designing  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  London 
Institute,  &c.  He  has  given  me  valuable  information  on  labor  and 
wages,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  also  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
addresf^d  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  also  inclose  herein  with  considerable  satisfaction  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  general  subject  of  the  dispatch  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  vice-presi<leut  of  the  group  of  jurors  of  wool  and 
silk  fabrics  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  187G  and  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878;  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  president  and  al- 
most creator  of  the  now  celebrated  Bradford  Technical  College ;  formerly 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  head  of  the  widely- known  house  of  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  made  a  profound  and  elaborate 
study  of  economic  and  industrial  questions,  and  who  is  prominently  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  has  given  me  the 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  observation,  and  I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing my  obligations  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  his 
courtesy  in  furnishing  me  with  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  this  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  the  British 
Government  above  referred  to. 

I  trust  that  this  report,  together  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  comprehensive 
letter,  and  that  of  Major  Shepherd  before  referred  to,  will  fully  and  com- 
pletely respond  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Department  and 
enable  it  to  judge  accurately  the  various  phases  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  north  of  England,  with  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  con- 
nected therewith. 

WILLIAM  F.  GBINNELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Brad/ordj  June  28, 1884. 


APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  GRINNELVS  REPORT. 

CONDITION  OF  BRADFORD  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr,  W.  H,  Shepherd  to  Consul  GrinnelL 

Bradford,  June  30, 1H84. 

My  Dkar  Sir  :  Aotiog  on  the  suggestion  yon  gave  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  hand  you  a  few  comparisons  I  have  made  between  the  state  of  trade 
in  Bradford  at  the  present  time  and  that  which  existed  in  1678,  together  with  some 
ireneral  remarks  on  the  conditions  of  our  industry  and  the  relations  which  prevail 
b  )tweeo  employers  and  work-people. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  trade 
and  those  which  prevailed  in  187(^,  and  between  the  conditious  which  then  prevailed 
and  which  now  prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  further  than  i87b  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  situation. 

Up  to  1875  the  Bradford  trade  had  been  flourishing  and  manufacturers  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  ordinary  Bradford  dress  goods  would  be 
practically  unsalable.  The  first  reduction  in  wages  took  place  about  June,  1876,  and 
that  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  time  when  the  work-people  first  began  to  feel 
the  pinch  which  their  employers  had  felt  for  a  year  or  more.  In  1878  luster  goods 
bad  ^one  out,  yet  manufacturers  persisted  in  making  bright  goods,  and  declined  to 
change  their  machinery  or  style  of  manufacture,  because  <'  Bradford  goods  had  always 
been  wanted,  and  would  doubtless  be  wanted  again,''  whilst  a  few  were  shrewd 
«noagh  to  go  in  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  wool  dress  goods,  and  were  already  com- 
peting more  or  less  successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  Rheims  or  Roubaix. 
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In  this  country,  too,  very  laadable  efforts  were  made  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  amongst  the  arist-ocracy  to  change  the  prevailing  taste  into  home  mannfact- 
ures,  but  with  the  result  only  that  until  the  tight,  close-fitting  garments  then  worn 
went. out  of  fashion,  Bradford  must  either  make  soft  wool  goods  or  Ronbair  roust 
do  the  business.  Ra<lical  changes  of  (his  character  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
considerable  time,  and  (to  use  an  old  adage)  '^  whilst  the  grass  was  growing  the 
horse  was  starving/'  So  we  find  a  signilicant  indication  i<f  the  Bradford  trade 
barometer  when  in  m79  a  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  took  place,  whilst 
several  large  firms,  both  of  merchants,  spinners,  and  manufacturers,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness voluntarily  or  otherwise. 

A  good  deal  of  long  wool  combing  and  spinning  machinery  was  in  couseqnenc^ 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  large  uumber  of  looms  thither  broken  up  or  exported ;  yet 
there  was  very  little  suffering  amongst  the  working  classen,  and  (considerinj^  the 
very  great  depression  in  trade)  comparatively  few  operatives  out  of  work.  Whilst  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  some  of  those  who  were  attracted  to  the  district  by  previous 
good  times  had  either  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  occupations  or  emigrated  to 
other  countriet^-,  yet  many  remained,  and  nearly  all  were  employed. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  considerable  demand  which  had  grown  up 
for  cashnieros  and  dress  goods,  for  which  Fraiice  ha<l  hitherto  had  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, and,  in  a  greater  and  ever-increasing  degree  by  the  manufactnre  of  worsted 
coatings,  most  of  which  were  woven,  and  the  whole  of  the  yam  for  which  was  spun 
in  Bradford  and  the  district,  thus  causing  the  fine-wool  spinners  to  be  well  employed 
at  satisfactory  rates.     Fine- wool  combers  were  also  exceedingly  busy,  many  of  the 
establishments  working  both  night  and  day.     A  large  quantity  of  new  machinery 
was  put  down,  and  very  considerable  extensions  were  made  in  this  particular  branch. 
One  well-known  firm  of  commission  wool-combers,  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  &  Sons, 
whose  colossal  establishments  in  Franca,  at  Croix  and  elsewhere,  are  amongst  the 
wonders  of  French  manufacturing  industries,  commenced  the  erection  of  additional 
premises,  twice  the  size  of  their  already  enormous  establishment,  in  Bradford.     For 
these  reasons  we  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  1679  has  been  maintained 
until  the  month  of  May  this  year,  when  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  luster  and  mohair  yarns,  with  a  more  pronounced  indication  of  the  return  of 
luster  goods  to  favor,  has  been  the  means  of  a  concession,  by  most  of  the  leading 
spinners,  of  the  10  per  cent,  which  was  taken  off  in  1879,  thus  leaving  wages  pretty 
much  as  they  were  in  that  year.    The  conditions  of  the  trade  are,  nowever,  some- 
what altered,  for  whilst  the  number  of  looms  and  their  producing  power  must  be 
considerably  less,  the  increase  of  speed  and  other  improvements  in  spinning  whilst 
requiring  fewer  hands  to  attend  to  the  work,  must  be  producing  at  the  present  time 
more  yarn  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Certainly  the  most  distinct  features  of  the  past  seven  years  are :  1st.  The  marked  im- 
provement in  taste  and  skill  shown  by  manufacturers  in  producing  all-wool  goods  which 
were  previously  imported  from  France ;  and  2d.  The  enormous  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  manufacture  of  worsted  coatings,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  trade. 

While  the  operatives  have  thus  scarcely  felt  the  pinch  of  bad  times,  there  is  nodoabt 
that  the  employers  have  suffered  seriously  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  present  re- 
turn of  prosperity  enables  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses ;  certainly  the 
diminished  power  of  production  ought  to  give  them  a  much  larger  margin  of  profit 
than  heretofore,  adversity  ha«  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  while,  oo  the 
one  hand,  it  has  taught  both  employers  and  emplo3^es  the  necessity  for  greater  economr 
and  thrift,  on  the  other  hand^  it  has  proved,  oeyond  dispute,  that  greater  taste  and 
skill  must  be  exercised,  both  m  design  and  combination  of  color,  if  Bradford  is  to  bold 
its  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Yorkshire  men  generally  have  the  credit  of  being  shrewd  enough  in  most  tbioet, 
but  especially  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  the  establishment  of  m 
Bradford  Technical  College,  with  its  staff  of  art  and  science  teachers,  its  professors 
of  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  its  schools  of  mechanical  science,  weaving  and  pattern 
designing,  indicate  plainly  the  det«rmination  of  Bradford  that  her  young  men,  both 
artisans  and  those  in  a  higher  position,  shall  lack  no  opportunity  of  gaining  tli»t 
theoretical  and  practical  training  which  shall  again  place  and  keep  her  at  the  bead  o( 
the  manufacturing  world.  In  one  thing  Bradford  must  be  congratulated,  and  that  is 
the  good  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed  betwe<^n  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  large  towns  there  is  not  that  personal  interest  which  exists 
in  villages  between  the  emplo^per  and  his  work-people,  where  all  are  dependent  on 
one  particular  establishment.  Yet,  Bradford  witn  the  exception  of  an  oocastonal  ex- 
citement amongst  the  dyers,  has  been  particularly  free  from  strikes  and  tnm-oats. 

On  the  part  of  the  masters  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  give  a  reaaonabltf 
advance  in  wages,  when  circumstances  permitted  (and  in  many  cases  before),  while 
the  bands  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  masters,  for  some  years,  have  been 
willing  to  work  without  profit,  simply  to  keep  their  work-people  employed. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  fortouate  for  both  sides  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  called  an  organized  condition  either  of  capital  or  labor;  of  clubs  and  societies, 
there  are  plenty;  lor  instance,  the  engineers,  overlookers,  warp-dressers,  mechanics, 
Sec,  all  have  their  societies,  bat  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  "sick  clubs," 
and  althongh  these  societies  have  now  and  then  been  used  to  prevent  men  from  ap- 
plying for  work  where  there  might  be  a  dispute  between  the  men  and  their  employers, 
yet  their  influence  is  more  frequently  and  wisely  employed  in  finding  work  for  those 
who  may  be  in  want  of  situation}*. 

The  only  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  been  in  the  case  of  dyers  and  masons;  in 
the  former  case  both  sides  have  displayed  a  laudable  willingness  after  a  little  while 
t-o  meet  each  other  and  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whilst  the  masons  have  generally 
been  able  to  agree  wiih  their  employers  after  a  very  short  term  of  idleness. 

Politically  *'.Jjick  is  as  good  as  his  master,^'  and  whilst  1  am  pretty  sure  that  none 
of  my  workmen,  being  Radicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  I  had  a  Conservative  voter  in  my  employment 
he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal,  and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if 
he  didn't. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  political  clubs  where  workingmen  voters  are  made 
much  of,  and  where  woikingmen's  questions,  under  the  influence  of  the  caucus,  are 
continually  brought  to  the  front,  have  made  politicH  more  attractive  to  the  workmen; 
they  do  not,  however,  always  find  that,  those  are  most  liberal  as  employers  who  are  the 
most  demonstrative  politically  as  Liberals. 

With  respect  to  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  workiug 
people,  my  feeling  is  that  too  much  legislation  has  been  done,  certainly  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  workman  but  in  some  instances  to  the  detriment  of  both  master 
aad  man. 

There  was  surely  no  harm  in  working  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  the  flfty-six  hours'  bill 
was  only  passed  because  the  Tories  found  that  the  Libera  Is  intended  making  that  a  strong 
point  and  so  adopted  it  into  their  programme;  the  humanitarian  cry  about  the  hard- 
ship of  compelling  little  children  to  go  to  work  eo  early  as  G  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  proved  to  be  nonsense,  because  as  soon  as  the  act  came  into  force  and  the  work- 
people were  offered  the  alternative  of  beginning  work  at  6  or  6.30 — leaving  oif  at  5.15 
or  5.45  at  night,  they  practically  all  voted  for  beginning  work  at  6  o'clock,  and  again 
most  of  them  would  nave  been  only  too  glad  to  have  worked  sixty  hours  i)er  week  ever 
Bloce  the  act  was  passed  had  the  state  of  trade  required  them  to  do  so. 

The  *^  employers  liability  act,*'  whereby  masters  are  made  responsible  for  an  accident 
to  a  workman,  even  by  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow- workman,  has  simply  resulted  in 
Estate  of  things  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

Men  are  more  careless  because  whatever  happens  the  master  is  responsible,  and  on 
^e  other  hand  a  master,  by  an  annual  payment  to  one  of  the  Employers  Liability  lu- 
BQrance  Associations,  may  protect  himself  from  any  action  at  law  or  from  the  conse- 
quences of  any  accident  which  may  happen  to  those  in  his  employment,  and  so  having 
paid  the  money  he  naturally  thinks  less  of  an  accident  than  before. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  have  allowed 
^hoee  who  have  their  labor  to  sell  to  get  the  best  price  and  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions circumstances  permitted,  instead  of  driving  industries  out  of  die  country  by 
imposing  burdens  which  are  proving  a  grievous  addition  to  those  already  borne  by 
'^Ike  heavily  handicapped  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you.     I  remain  yours,  very  fnithfullv, 

W.  H.  SHEPHERD. 
W.  F.  Grinnell,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul ,  Bradford, 


THE  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 

Mr,  Henry  Mitchell  to  Consul  Grinnell. 

Bradford,  June  27,  1884. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  my  conversation  with  you  yesterday,  I  have  much 
pieasare  in  giving  yon  some  account  of  the  past  and  present  position  of  the  worsted 
Waiitrr  of  th*s  district.  My  recollection  of  the  condition  of  our  trade  extends  over 
itearly  a  half  a  century,  as  so  far  back  as  the  year  1636  I  was  employed  in  a  spinning 
^d  weaving  factory  a  few  miles  from  this  town.  At  that  time  the  wool  was  entirely 
^mbed  by  hand,  and  the  work  was  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cottages  of  the  work- 
People,  and  as  charcoal  was  largely  used  for  heating  the  combs  the  occupation  was 
^eiy  detrimental  to  health,  and  this,  combined  with  bad  sanitary  conditions,  caused  the 
^rer^ge  mortality  to  be  greatly  in  exoeas  of  the  present  time.    Weaving  was  also. 
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mostly  done  by  hand,  and  was  also  carried  on  in  the  honses  of  the  operatives ;  power- 
looms  were  then  just  being  introduced,  but  weaving  by  hand  continned  to  some  ex- 
tent for  about  teu  years ;  now  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  power-looms,  and 
combing  by  hand  has  been  entirely  abolished  for  about  twenty-five  years;  combing 
machines  came  into  pretty  general  use  from  1848  to  1860,  and  no  hand-work  is  now 
done. 

The  introduction  of  machine  combing  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  trade;  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  combing  75  per  cent, 
on  long  wooIh,  and  in  some  instances,  especially  in  fine  wools,  the  cost  is  reduced  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  price  paid  to  hand-combers  in  1836.  There  have  also  been 
very  marked  improvements  in  spinning  machinery,  such  us  the  introduction  of  cap- 
frames,  &c.,  this,  with  increased  speed  and  length  of  frames,  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
6pi!inin<;  nearly  one-half,  and  has  more  than  doubled  the  product  of  the  same  number 
of  hands. 

In  weaving  the  changes  have  been  still  more  remarkable,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  in 
1836,  seldom  produced  more  than  30  or  40  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  now  a  single  weaver, 
miudiug  two  looms,  will  frequently  turn  out  200  to  250  yards  of  cloth  in  the  same 
time. 

In  dyeing  also  there  has  been  very  remarkable  progress.  Formerly  and  for  some 
years  after  the  introduction  of  cotton- warps,  wool  and  cotton  could  not  be  dyed  to- 
^«  h(  r,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dye  the  cotton-warps  before  weaving,  either  for  black 
or  colors ;  now  our  dyers  are  able  to  dye  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  any  shade  re- 
quired and  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  forty  years  ago.  The  growth  of  oar 
trade  has  been  enormous.  In  1836  the  total  amount  was  estimated  at  not  over 
£5,000,000,  now  it  is  supposed  to  reach  at  least  £35,000,000;  at  the  former  period  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  leading  staple  articles  produced,  now  there  ore  at  least 
fifty.  In  1836  our  goods  were  almost  entirely  made  of  English  wool,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Australian,  so  with  American  and  German,  now  we  use  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  foreign  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  home,  besides 
which  we  use  enormous  quantities  of  mohair,  alpaca,  silk,  and  other  fibers  which 
were  then  unknown. 

The  introduction  of  cotton-warps  in  1838  and  1839,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
mohair  and  alpaca  about  the  same  time,  led  to  an  enormous  development  of  our  trade, 
and  to  the  production  of  a  lar^e  variety  of  cheap  and  beautiful  fabrics,  which  had 
not  previously  been  made.  This  was  also  greatly  stimulated  by  the  introduction  and 
development  of  railways,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  These  undoubtedly  en- 
abled foreign  countries  to  greatly  increase  their  purchases  of  our  goods,  and  also 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  Since  that  time  the  wages  of  spinners 
have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  of  weavers  at  least  25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  earnings  of  our  operatives  are  about  10  per  cent,  less  than 
at  the  highest  point,  which  was  probably  reached  in  1871  or  1H72. 

There  has  recently  been  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  spinoen, 
weavers,  and  dyers.  They  are  now  well  employed,  and  are  producing  a  larger  varietj 
of  articles  than  at  any  former  period. 

Bradford  has  made  more  rapid  strides  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  ri- 
riety  and  excellence  of  its  products  than  at  any  former  period,  and  although  muj 
other  branches  of  industry  are  considerabl  v  depressed,  all  our  best  mannfaotaren  io 
this  district  are  well  employed  and  are  full  of  orders  for  some  months  to  coma.  Tbis 
improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  to  the  fftct  that  • 
operatives  are  both  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious. 

We  have  excellent  elementary  schools  all  over  the  borough,  and  have  recentljei* 
tablished  a  technical  college,  in  which  our  overlookers  and  managers  are  receivings 
first-rate  education  in  all  those  branches  of  art  and  science  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  our  industries.  The  institution  has  cost  about  £40,000,  and  is  attended  bj 
over  eight  hundred  students,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Forty  years  ago  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  factories  were  seventy-two  per  week,  and         - 
a  very  small  number  of  our  operatives  received  any  education  except  those  working 
half-time.    Now  the  hours  are  reduced  to  fifty-six  and  one-half  per  week,  and  allaR 
compelled  to  go  to  school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.    The  annexed  table 
will  show  the  progress  of  education  since  1871. 

Although  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  so  much  reduced,  there  has  been  no  percep- 
tible falling  off  in  the  production  of  goods,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
creased, aud  the  hands  are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  their  work  and  to  turn  oat 
as  much  as  at  any  former  period.  There  has  also  been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  both  children  and  adults,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  and  Bradford 
is  now  considered  the  healthiest  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingd  im. 

Our  district  is  also  favored  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  aud  iron,  as  well  as  of 
raw  material  for  manufacturing,  being  in  the  center  of  the  great  wool-produciog 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  from  which  our  best  luster  wooUareaop- 
plied. 
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The  rate  of  wages  to-day  does  not  materially  vary  fh>ui  that  of  1878.  There  has 
been  some  reduction  in  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  builders,  and  also  in  the  spin- 
ning and  manufacturing  business  during  the  depressed  period  of  1879  to  1883,  bat 
recently  an  advance  has  taken  place  about  equal  to  the  reduction  then  made. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  save  money,  and  a  few  own  their  own  cottages. 

Apart  from  the  building  and  machinery  trades,  very  few  trades  unions  exist.  The 
work  in  connection  with  our  staple  industry  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fir  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

Generally  speaking,  a  very  good  feeling  exists  between  the  employers  and  their 
work-people^  and  we  have  very  few  strikes,  when  these  occur;  they  are  usually  set- 
tled very  quickly,  either  l»^  direct  negotiation  or  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  tbe  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose ; 
employers  impose  no  condition  in  this  regard.  Tbey  are  generally  paid  weekly  in 
ordinary  currency.  Several  prosperous  co-operative  societies  exist  for  distributing 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  some  have  accumulated  considerable  capital,  ana 
have  fiilfiIl«Hl  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation ;  but  I  don't  know  of^any  such 
societies  which  have  succeeded  as  manufacturers  or  producers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly  improved  dnrine  the  last 
twentv  or  thirty  years;  as  a  rule  they  aro sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and  many  of 
them  have  fairly  comfortable  homes,  and  are  well  clothed.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness,  and  many  clubn  and  societies  aro 
established  for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  chiefly  the  idle 
and  intemperate,  or  tho^^e  who  have  weakly  constitutions. 

Every  precaution  is  takfu  to  protect  employes  from  accident  by  guarding  all  ma- 
chinery of  a  dangerous  character,  and  masters  are  liable  for  any  damages  arising 
from  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

All  male  householders  now  possess  the  franchise,  and  can  vote  for  both  members  of 
Parliament  and  municipal  officers,  and  as  the  working  classes  are  usually  in  a  large 
lUAJority  they  exercise  considerable  influence  at  elections.  They  pay  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  tbe  only  articles  subject  to  duty  being  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  give  every  pos- 
sible protection  to  workers. 

The  chief  causes  of  emigration  are  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  occupation,  and  the  desire  to  improve  the  position  in  life. 

I  ain  nnabie  to  answer  your  specific  questions  in  regard  to  female  labor,  as  we  have 
no  reliable  statistics  to  guide  us ;  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  both  our  spin- 
ners and  weavers  are  females,  and  they  are  generally  preferred  to  men ;  they  earn  quite 
as  good  wages,  which  range  from  10  shillings  to  25  shillings  a  week  for  adult  women. 
8ome  of  them  are  married  and  have  families,  and  in  such  cases  I  fear  the  health  of 
their  children  suffers  somewhat  from  the  absence  of  the  mothers,  but  the  shortened 
bours  of  labor  has  greatly  modified  this  evil,  and  infant  mortality  has  greatly  decreased 
daring  the  past  few  years. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HENEY  MITCHELL. 
W.  F.  Grinnbll,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bradford. 


Children  at  echooU  in  Bradford, 


^opnlation 

Xamber  of  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
Avenge  attendance 

Kambei^of  half-timers 


March. 


1871. 
]4«,000 
14,204 

9,064 
1875. 

0,732 


November. 


1883. 

200,000 
36.487 
27,031 

6,157 


Increaae. 


54,000 
22,283 
17,967 

*8.fl75 


Increaae 
per  cent. 


86.8 
156.8 
198.2 

*.58 


*  Decrease. 

Before  the  passing  of  Lord  Sandon's  act,  in  1876,  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  taken  into 
Employment  independent  of  standard  passed.  They  must  now  be  ten  years  of  age  and  have  passed  in 
isading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  standard  2. 
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Returns  relative  to  the  population  of  Bradford, 


Yeftr. 

DMth-nte 

per  1,000,  all 

ftgeS' 

Deaths  of  in- 
fante Qoder 
1  year,  per 

1,000  births. 

Deatb-rate  af 
children  un- 
der 5  yeara. 

per  100  death* 
atallagee. 

I860 

25.0 
24.0 
26.4 
25.4 
30.6 
27.0 
27.3 
24.5 
26.6 
25u6 
27.6 
267 
26.7 
25.2 
27.0 
2&3 
25.2 
23.3 
24.1 
22.0 
22.0 
10.7 
21.2 
1&8 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 : 

1868 

I860 

1870 

208 
200 
107 
206 
180 
200 
174 
155 
177 
150 
174 
153 
178 
146 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

50.3 

1876 

47.5 

1877 •. 

44.0 

1878 

36.0 

1870 

32.3 

4&0 

18hl 

40.6 

45.9 

1883 

S6l8 

Towv  Hall,  Bbadvobd,  June  28, 1884. 


THOS.  WHITESIDE  HIME.  B.  A.,  M.  B,  L., 

Medical  0|lMr  ^fHtaUk. 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  THE   WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  GENERAL   TRADER 

AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 


Wa§e8  paid  per  week  in  Bradfora, 


Ooonpationa. 


AaBistants: 

Cbemiete  (per  annum) 

Coffee  taverns : 

Male , 

Female 

Drapers : 

Male  (per  annum) 

Female  (residing  on  the  premises) 

Grocers: 

Countermen 

Warebousemen 

Local  travelers 

Bnildins : 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Plumbers  and  glasiws 

Gas-fittera 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Basket-makers  (piece-work) 

Brusb-mnkers  (piece-work) 

Brewers' laborers 

Brans  founders  and  finishers 

Bill-posters 

Boot  and  sboe  making; : 

Ladies'  boot-making per  pair. 

Gent's  shoe-making do... 

Gent's  boot-  mak  ing do... 

Gent's  long  work do... 


Hours 

per 
week. 


65  to  70 

68 
63 

60 
60 

57  to  60 
67  to  60 
57  to  60 


68 
54 


Lowest 


Highest. 


AvsfSfa 


$316  82 

4  88 
243 

07  33 
07  88 

486 
3  65 
878 


7  05 


5  83 
3  88 

20 
07 
86 
57 
88 


7 
6 

4 
6 
5 


$583  86 

12  16 
365 

O08  31 
201  00 

073 

583 

12  16 


8  75 
583 
873 
8  51 
638 
8  26 
632 


1390 


1» 


M 

« 
9 
SI 
St 
SB 
SI 

» 


a 

9 

9 
07 

27 
t! 
41 


158to 
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Wagn  pMd  jmt  wmk  in  Bra^f^rdK-CoatiDued. 


Occapatloiia. 


hoe  making— CoDtinaed. 

tra  toe 

tches  pricked 


tent 


iile  making  (pieoe): 

Biters,  panmen,  setters,  discharging  kiln,  6  cents 


.000 

i4*nien 

le  boys 

kilns 

tmen 

I  and  laborers. 

pn 

(ling: 

BIS 

ers 

iu 


m 


t  li  nnlenm  planners 

k««r8  or  stitchers,  female, 
iken 


ITS 


ors.  If.  4d.  to  2c.  9<i  per  100 . 


id  gilders, 
lasons)   .. 


lards  (boys). 


»r 

lards 

len  and  carters 

(rs  (meals  provided). 


m  .. 
ftnts. 
rs: 
•n ... 
en  .. 


>orters,  &o 

meals  provided) 

kkers  (mesls  provided) 


rs 

'French) 


sers 

hen 

me  makers 

1  harness  makers 

Vmalf ) : 

1  (perannom) 

niaida  (per  annum) . . 
maids  (per  annum) . . . 
g  maids  (per  annum) . 

(per  annum) 

ros: 


ir  sawyers 

e-machlnemen 


constmctionmen 

operators 

inspectors 

indlers 

e  turners 


«aade. 
e 


rs 

^miners 
ishers.. 
bers — 


.i\. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


54 
M 
84 
M 
54 


56| 
56{ 
56i 


62i 


49ft 

72 
72 
72 


66 


54 
64 


66 
66 

58 
57 
57 


I 


52 
52 


54 
54 

54 

60 


54 
62i 
60 
60 


Lowest 


$5 
5 
6 
7 
6 
5 
2 
6 
6 


83 
83 
32 
29 
82 
8.^ 
92 
80 
07 


4  86 
6  07 
6  56 


4  86 

1  21 
4  86 

7  29 
534 


6 
5 

7 

4 
1 
1 


80 
34 
29 
88 
21 
21 


6 
4 

7 


82 
86 
20 
6  78 
729 
29 
84 
82 


7 
5 
6 


68 

68 


18 
18 


53  53 
87  59 
87  59 

588 


6 
1 

4 
5 
6 

4 
6 
4 
6 
7 
7 


59 
46 
86 
10 
82 

13 
78 
86 
78 
29 
78 


Highest 


18  75 
8  75 
6  80 
8  75 
8  26 
29 
16 
8  51 
8  26 


7 
3 


6  80 

7  78 

8  75 


5  83 

8  89 

9  73 

9  73 

6  07 

8  26 
6  82 
8  75 
5  83 
8  80 
8  89 


8  02 
5  88 
8  61 
8  75 
7  78 
19  46 
7  05 
7  78 

67  89 
87  59 
87  59 
97  83 
170  82 

632 


6  78 
8  rt5 

7  29 
7  29 

7  78 


6  07 
8  51 

7  29 

8  51 


9 
9 


73 
73 


Average. 


10  06 
06 
018to0  24 


4  86 
4  ti6 
2  48 
6  80 

6  07 
4  86 
9  78 

7  29 

8  26 
6  56 
8  75 
8  26 

6  56 
8  16 

7  78 
680 
534 
6  07 

6  80 

7  66 
12  16 


5  83 
2  92 
86 
29 
10 
34 
92 
78 


8  51 
5  7X 

7  58 
5  88 

8  02 
486 

267 

2 

5 

6 

5 

7 

7 

7 

9 

5 

7 


59 
78 
84 
78 
29 
29 
73 
95 


77  86 
72  99 

68  18 

97  88 

107  06 


6 

7 
5 
5 


07 
78 
59 
83 


2  92 


7 
6 
6 


29 
82 
56 


10 
78 
78 
78 
8  26 
8  26 
8  51 
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II.  Faotobies,  mills,  etc. 

Average  wagee  paid  per  week  offiftjf-elx  and  one^half  haun  in  fadariee,  miU$,  4^,  im 

Bradford, 


Oocnpations. 


WOOL  COMBIHO. 


Wool-florten. 

Washers : 

Foremen 

Assistants 

Dryers    

Foremen  overlookers. 
Carding  overlookers.. 
Combing  overlookers 

CardOTS 

Backwash  minders  . . . 

Card  jobbers 

Card  grinders .'. 

Combers 

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finishers 


spimmro  avd  KAMUFAcnninro. 


Drawing  overlookers 
Spinning  overlookers. 


Drawers 


Spinners 

Rovers 

Doffers: 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Half-timers 

Jobbers : 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Finishers , 

Donblers 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Winders 

Heelers 

Warp  dressers 

Twisters  in 

Weaving  overlookers. 
Weavers: 

Coatings 

Dress  goods 

Packers 


{ 


Healds  and  slag  makers { 

Warehonsemen 

Sliverers 

Engine  tenders 

Stokers 

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


Males. 


Men. 


17  17 


86 

88 
71 


11  20 
8  14 


7 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

3  28 

340 


80 
01 
62 
62 
84 
66 


90 
68 


888 

"zin 


7  63 
7  17 
7  68 


Boys. 


3  40 

6  71 
5  10 

7  06 

4  62 


8  76 
6  60 
80 
80 
ftt 
80 
86 


7 
6 
6 
7 
4 


$8  04 


3  40 
267 


2  81 
287 


2  61 
287 


2 

2 
0 


18 
00 
60 


2  37 
2  12 


840 


Women. 


Girls. 


$3  43 


2  79 
2  31 
2  67 
249 


2  25 
2  31 
248 

292 
243 


ISU 


211 

Off 


til 

2IS 


8  16 
2  92 
852 


sn 

"i'fk 


488 

3  58 


2  43 


]- 


The  machinery  onlyrans  ftfty-six  hoars  ;  the  remaining  half  honr  is  allowed  for  deaaing. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  offifiy-four  koure  in  dye^wcrkt  in  Bradford, 


Ocoupatioiis 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Ayerags^ 

i: 

►r  dyers - 

17  60 

128  10 

$10  49 
15  83 

:k  dyers 

I...... ...........................>.................. ..-,.  ...... 

528 

7  80 
528 

5  52 

14  60 
5  76 

5  40 

oase: 

dlDBD  ........................................................... 

10  04 

I................................................................ 

5  52 

om: 

smen ■ 

7  66 

I... ........................................ 

486 

5  83 

5  34 

Hen  (niece) 

4  18 

(om: 

0  78 

1... .................................... ...a*.. .................. 

528 

5  76 

5  63 

Knn: 

Bmen 

8  69 

1 

4  08 

af^room: 

amen ............................................................ 

0  24 

Lths 

8  40 

room: 

emeu 

•  •••••           mm 

5  50 

7  43 

5  10 

5  84 

ers: 

8  14 

t 

5  10 

b: 

emen 

24  88 

10  70 

8 

4  88 

6  07 

0  48 

7  77 

ftl  men 

5  77 

Ics      

705 
7  30 
7  80 

7  00 

8  52 
7  66 

7  48 

7  90 

7  48 

5  84 

rinders 

5  34 

7  30 

7  78 

a 

7  30 

5  28 

% 

5  35 

III.  Foundries,  maohine- shops,  and  ibon  wobks. 

iaiemeni  shounng  average  wages  paid  in  facioriee,  mills^  ^c,  tit  Bradford  between 

1876-^79,  compared  with  the  present  time. 


OocQimtions. 


rooL  coMBDro,  BFnnruro,  ahd  mamufactubino. 

linden 

^P 

B 

g  overlookers 

s: 

f-timers 

[•timers 

I 

g  overlookers 

B 

rters: 

ie 

men 


$4  38 
8  65 
8  52 
5  34 
754 


97 
2  06 
2  67 
43 
30 


2 
7 
8  65 


80 
80 


Febniary 

7, 1870, 

to  May, 

1884. 

$4  18 
8  40 

8  40 

4  38 

6  80 

85 

1  82 

2  43 

2  10 

6  80 

8  16 

6  32 

6  80 

June, 
1884. 


$4  38 

8  65 
8  52 
4  62 
7  54 

97 
2  06 
2  67 
2  43 

7  54 

8  52 

6  66 

7  30 
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Waget  paid  per  week  o/J^fty'/our  kaure  in  ifvn  foundriee  and  engineering  worke  in  Bradford. 


Ocoapationa. 

Loirest 

Highest. 

ATeraga. 

CiitH»lft  mwi ^TT .................T-r 

$5  34 

7  78 

$8  76 
8  76 

$7  80 

HoId<frfi 

8  98 

IjAbon^ni 

4  S8 

I<oiiin  molders 

7  78 

11  67 

8  76 

Laborers 

4  08 

Fettlers 

684 
730 
730 
7  30 
486 

6  80 

7  78 
7  78 
7  78 
ft  88 

S  83 

Pattern  makers 

7  54 

Turners 

7  54 

Fitters 

7  54 

Carters *. 

5  10 

The  following;  is  a  specimen  of  rules  as  to  time  and  allo«ranoe  for  lodginfrs  when  workinff  out : 

1.  Ordinary  time,  all  davs  except  Saturdays,  6.15  to  5.30  (one  and  a  half  hours  for  meaus).    Sator* 
day,  6.16  to  12  o'clock  (half  hour  fur  breakfast). 

2.  Allowance  out  of  town  (lodgings  from  home),  It.  6d.  per  day  for  each  day,  and  if  detained  fktNO 
home  over  Sunday  It.  6d.  additional. 

3.  Allowance  in  town  (not  lodging  from  hcmie),  9d.  per  day ;  6d.  additional  allowed  for  night. 
When  lodging  from  home  full  hours  must  be  worked,  but  when  lodging  at  home  time  U  allowed  for 

going  to  work  in  a  morning  and  returning  at  night. 

Overtime  is  reckoned  as  follows :  Time  and  a  quarter  from  ordinary  time  for  first  four  hours,  and 
time  and  a  half  afterwards  to  6  p.  m. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  of  fift/g-fowr  \ow%  in  large  ironmongery,  4^,,  eaiabliakmente  in  Brad' 

ford. 


Oocapations. 

Lowest. 

Higheat. 

Arersga 

1 

Blacksmiths 

$7  29 

$8  50 

I7n 

Strikers 

4M 

TTbitesmiths 

5  34 

6  56 

7  78 
7  20 

721 

Fitters 

40 

Girders : 

RlTetters  ... 

«M 

Erectors  (fortv-nine  hours) 

sai 

Holders  ud 

4IS 

Bell'hangers 

7  29 

7  78 

731 

Bolt-makers 

7N 

If  ut  makers .,, 

ex 

f^rewMrif  nnd  tappers , , 

6M 

llnrble  rossons  "    . . .  ^ . .  x  .                          ^  ^ 

7  29 

973 

t» 

Harble  fixers 

606 

Tile-layers 

60 

Locksmiths 

729 

Laborers 

541 

Shop  assistants 

6  08 

17  03 

91) 

One  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  expenses  allowed  to  smiths  and  beU-hangers  when  working  is 
the  country. 

XV.  Printers  and  printino  offices." 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  hours  in  printing,  lithographing,  ^c,  offices  in  Braifsri. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  !  Highest.  I  Aversge. 


Printing : 

Compositors 

Macnint*mi''n 

Llthof;a^)h  printing: 

Arti8ts,  flr»t-claas 

Arti8t8,  second-class.. 

Ti-ansferera   

Maihiuonieu 

Pre»M  printers  (piece). 

Stooo  pnIi»hors 

EmboHHers 

Bookbinders: 

Kulers 

Forwarders 

Fluiifhers    

Book  sewers  (women) . 
Pattern-card  makers 


$9  73 

10  94 

48  66 
17  03 
12  16 

11  55 


6  32  I 
583 

8  75 
8  75 
12  16  i 
4  86 
8  26 


7  78 

29  39 
1311 
87S 
973 
813 
4» 
49 

778 

7T?> 
973 
lO 
778 
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Co$t  of  living  to  the  lohoring  oUuses  in  Bradford. 


Aitioles. 


FOOD. 

Batter: 

£Df:liah per  pound. 

Iriah do... 

Baor*n do... 

Beef do... 

Bieenlta do... 

Coroa do... 

Coffee : do... 

CurranU do... 

Cuidlee do... 

Cheese do... 

Caaliflowert each. 

Cabbages do... 

SnclUh for  12. 

Irian for  16. 

Frencli for  20. 

Floor per  stone. 

Fish: 

Cod per  pound. 

HaUbot do  .. 

Herrioflrs each. 

Haddock  per  poand. 

Line do  .. 

MscJcerel each. 

Plaice perpoond. 

Ray ...r.do... 

I*id do... 

Cotton do... 

Onioas do... 

?oUtoes: 

Old .- per  stone. 

New .• :....do... 

Peaa  per  pound. 

J*ork  do... 

do... 

..  do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 


BofE»r 


Soap.. 
Starch 


per  stone.. 

Saltaaaa per  pound.. 

do — 

per  quart 

CLOTHIXO. 

blankets per  pair.. 

Oon»eta each.. 

Oaahmerea per  yard.. 

Caljooea .do.. 

flannel do 

^osiexy per  pair. . 

Hate,  felt .^T... 

Jackets,  pUot 

Orercoata 

Prints     - per  yard.. 

§|ailto,  cotton each.. 
b«et«,  cotton per  pair.. 

SuitsV 

Cotton  cord 

Tweed 

WorstiCd 

Shirtings: 

Cotton per  yard. . 

U nion  and  woolen .do 


From— 


$kirt« 

Shawls,  wool 

Stuffs per  yard.. 

Stockioza.  good  worsted per  pair.. 

Worsted,  knitting per  ounce. . 

BootA: 

M«n's per  pair.. 

Women's do 

C2o0B do 

LODGINOS,  BTC. 

Ale  and  porter: 

B4Wt per  gallon.. 

Cenunoa do.... 


10  24 
20 
10 
12 


24 

24 

6 


14 
2 


32 


12 

14 

2 

12 


4 
8 


4 

7 

20 


86 
6 


1  04 
07 
40 
4 
24 
82 
60 

3  65 

7  29 
9 

1  21 
73 


6  07 
0  73 

0 
18 


13 
22 


1  70 

1  21 

86 


To- 


$0  26 
24 

16 
18 


82 
82 

10 


20 
6 


88 


12 


14 

22 

8 

16 


6 

8 


8 

8 

24 


4 

1 


1 
6 
9 

1 

1 


72 
8 


25 
46 
48 
12 
86 
48 
09 
07 
73 
13 
58 
46 


10  21 
14  69 

16 
82 


48 
60 


2  92 
2  43 

73 


Average 
price. 


$0  29 
2S 
14 
16 

7 

28 
28 

8 
11 
18 


24 
24 
24 
86 

9 

16 

"i 

9 

"'i 

6 

12 
18 


88 
8 

18 
6 
5 

e 

6 

8 
20 

12 

48 

8 


2 

1 


92 
21 
44 

8 
28 
40 
97 
86 
29 
10 
83 
09 


682 

7  29 

12  16 


13 
22 
09 
83 
80 
82 
5 


206 

1  68 

48 


48 
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Co9i  of  living  to  the  laboring  oUuses  in  Bradford — Continned. 


Article*. 


CoaIs per  ton.. 

GfM per  1,000  feet.. 

Lodgings,  with  board per  w  eek . . 

Bents: 

Four-roomed  house do — 

Six-roomed  house do 

Spirits per  pint.. 

Tobacco. per  ounce.. 

Wines - per  pint.. 


From — 


$3  24 


85 
1  33 


To- 


la 89 


1  21 
1  82 


8 


pnce. 


$3  94 

60 

304 

1  0» 

158 

54 


48 


BRISTOL. 


REPORT  BY  OONSVL  LATHROP. 


I  present  the  following  facts  and  figures  in  answer  to  the  Department 
Labor  circular: 


DIFFICULTY   OF  OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

Obtaining  the  figures  has  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  employers  fre- 
quently have  refused  them,  especially  when  they  understooci  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Department.    Each  seemed 
to  consider  that  if  he  furnished  his  wage  list  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  immediate  impulse  would  be  gK^cn  to  American  opposition. 
This  peculiar  theory  hardly  seems  consistent  with  that  degree  of  prac- 
tical intelligence  necessary  to  manage  a  large  business,  but  it  has  been 
generally  maintained.    The  laborer,  too,  has  refused  in  one  or  two  cases 
to  answer  the  personal  questions  (statements  1  to  22).    His  motives, 
however,  were  unselfish,  as  no  argument  would  induce  him  to  believe 
but  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  find  out  how  much  he  got  in  order  to  reduce 
the  American  wages  to  a  precise  equality.    The  statistics  presented 
here  will  not  show  a  material  change  within  the  past  ten  years,  nor  has 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  altered  much.    There  have  been  no  strikes, 
no  panics,  no  crises,  no  difficulties,  though  of  late  there  has  been  stag- 
nation and  slack  work. 

PAST  AND  PBBSENT  LABOB  CONDITIONS. 

It  can  be  said,  generally,  that  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  tbelar 
borer  knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less.  He  knows  more,  but  he 
has  acquired  his  knowledge  slowly.  His  advance  in  this  direction  has 
been  until  lately  as  imperceptible,  though  as  sure,  a«  the  movement  of 
the  glacier;  but  the  new  generation,  whose  members  are  now  one  by 
one  stepping  into  place,  show  plainly  their  improvement  over  their 
fathers.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  education  act  of  1870,  and  how- 
ever little  they  may  have  acquired,  its  effect  has  been  distinctly  hu- 
manizing. 

They  have  more  because  their  money  will  buy  more;  in  other  words, 
commodities  are  cheaper.  The  import  of  meat  grown  under  better  con- 
ditions than  are  possible  here,  gives  them  a  chance  at  a  roast  oflener 
than  ever  before.  The  increase  of  grain  production  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  improvement  in  milling,  gives  them  a  better  loaf  and  a 
cheaper  one  than  their  fathers  had.  The  enormous  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  has  brought  their  products  to  the  buyer  at  a  price 
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cheap  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  The  stupendous  rivalry  between  the 
refiners  of  the  world,  those  in  France  receiving  liberal  aid  from  their 
GoTemment,  has  resulted  in  a  price  for  sugar  which  enables  the  laborer 
to  use  pounds  where  his  ancestors  had  spoonfuls.  Besides,  many  new 
things  have  appeared  at  a  reasonable  price  that  add  much  to  comfort. 
Preserved  fruits  of  many  kinds  are  a  wholesome  and  delightful  change 
and  are  sold  here  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  really  economical  in  lieu  of 
butter.  The  tremendous  canning  industries  of  America  enable  the 
workman  to  have  a  variety  in  season  and  out  of  season  greater  than 
the  longest  purse  could  have  procured  a  century  ago.  Butterine,  senti- 
ment aside,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  butter.  These  are 
conditions,  however,  common  to  almost  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  production  has  cheapened  and 
wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion.  Therefore,  the  laborer  is  better 
off  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  history. 

LABOR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  MILLS. 

A  plan  is  now  under  discussion,  by  which  he  is  to  receive,  besides 
his  wages,  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  work ;  by  which  he  is  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  profits,  but  not  a  ^  anticipant  in  the  losses ;  in  other  words, 
by  which  the  principles  oi  oo-operation  are  to  be  applied  to  production. 
Co-operation  in  distribution  has  been  a  great  success  in  England  under 
two  systems  absolutely  different  in  principle  (of  each  of  which  I  gave 
some  account  in  an  article  on  credits,  forwarded  July  30,  1883).  The 
founders  and  supporters  of  these  systems  held  their  sixteenth  annual 
congress  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  at  Derby,  and  the  mnin  dis- 
cussion was  in  reference  to  this  application  of  the  principle  of  co-op- 
eration to  production.  The  high  repute  of  many  of  the  participants  in 
this  convention,  and  their  admitted  success  in  their  previous  attempts, 
give  their  words  an  authority  not  possessed  by  many  organizations 
formed  to  propagate  theories;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  within  a 
reasonable  time  that  with  them  theory  means  practice. 

The  new  system,  [said  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  president],  does  not  supersede, 
hot  adjusts  itself  upon  present  arrangements.  Fixed  or  piece-work  wages  are  paid 
as  under  the  established  routine  and  at  full  market  rates,  but  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  a  share  in  the  net  profits  realized  shall  be  assigned  as  an  additional  and 
wholly  independent  remuneration  to  the  workmen  employed  under  the  system.  The 
sum  thus  allotted  will  usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  the  men  had 
severally  earned  during  the  year  in  wages. 

The  system,  whose  cardinal  principle  is  thus  outlined,  is  an  assured 
success  in  France,  and  several  large  industries  are  there  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  it ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  to  be  as  successful  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  at  any  rate  and  for  this  reason :  The  point  is  that 
the  laborer's  interest  in  the  profits  will  produce  in  him  such  increased 
interest  in  the  work  that  there  will  be  increased  net  returns  of  just 
about  the  amount  to  be  divided  in  consequence  of  his  greater  diligence 
and  care  to  prevent  waste.  Where  this  does  not  follow  the  system  is 
manifestly  afailnre,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  follow  in  England,  because 
it  presupposes  an  amount  of  foresight  and  care  not  usually  possessed 
by  the  British  workman.  I  question  whether  work  would  be  better  done, 
whether  there  would  be  less  waste,  whether  tools  would  be  better  han- 
dled, in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  return  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  some  months  in  the  future.  As  he  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  laborer  is  irresponsible  and  improvident,  and  will  not  deny 
himself  a  present  want,  or  take  trouble  in  a  present  moment,  for  a 
future  good. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Besides,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  are  not 
propitious  for  sach  an  experiment.  The  representatives  of  the  one  are 
the  buyers,  the  representatives  of  the  others  the  sellers  of  labor:  and 
these  are  the  only  relations  in  which  they  know  one  another.  Their 
complete  and  absolute  separation  prevents  a  community  of  thought  on 
any  subject,  and  often  produces  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
like which  finds  vent  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  with  impunity  to 
thwart  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  While  there  is  a  certain  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor  the  world  over,  yet  their  differences 
are  intensely  aggravated  by  the  class  distinctions  of  England  ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  our  ha])py  freedom  irom  this  blight  in  the  United  States 
we  are  not  only  nearer  than  England  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  factors  in  production,  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  one  great  advantage  over  our  adversary  in  our  already 
begun  contest  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Bristol,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  iu  many  of 
its  trades  the  undercurrent  of  animosity  is  as  marked  between  master 
and  man  as  it  is  in  many  other  places.    All  the  large  manufacturers 
who  have  constructed  buildings  within  the  past  few  years  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  emiiJoy^s,  not  forgetting 
ample  arrangements  for  safety  and  protection  in  case  of  fire,     ^me  of 
the  proprietors  take  all  their  hands  on  an  excursion  oiie  day  in  the  3'ear. 
This  '^  annual  outing"  involves  an  outlay  in  some  cases  of  thousands, 
but  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  willing  concession  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  work  people.    It  certainly  is  appreciated,  and  it  induces  a  kindly 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  those  benefited  which  not  only  elevates  their 
character  but  is  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  owner.    One  very 
large  firm  has  around  its  office  walls  (and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see), 
the  portraits,  in  oil,  of  those  laborers  who  have  been  forty  ^^ears  and 
more  in  its  employ.    There  are  a  goodly  number,  some  bearing  date  of 
the  previous  century'.    Another  firm  does  not  take  apprentices,  bat 
allows  every  man  in  its  employ  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  branch  of  the 
business,  no  premium  being  charged,  and  wages  being  paid  when  the 
boy  becomes  of  any  value.    This  opportunity  of  teaching  their  children 
a  trade  without  the  expense  of  indenturing^  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
men ;  for  the  premium  ordinarily  charged  of  from  $100  to  $200  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  them. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

Apprenticing  is  not  universal,  as  formerly  ;  it  is,  however,  general, 
and  exists  under  some  conditions  manifestly  unfair.     For  instance,  a 
note  to  Table  M  states  that  in  a  first-class  dty-gcods  store  a  girl  raust 
pay  a  premium  of  about  $J00  to  learn  to  be  a  saleswoman,  and  gets  no 
wjiges  for  two  and  perhaps  three  years.    !Now,  an  intelligent  girl  is  of 
some  use  even  from  the  first,  and  yet  she  is  actually  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  proprietor.    This  is  unjust,  and  the  same  injust- 
ice may  be  seen  with  regard  to  boys  iu  stationery  stores  and  in  general 
avocations  where  no  long  special  training  is  requisite  to  make  one  pro- 
ficient.   The  proprietor  of  a  large  retail  and  wholesale  store  of  long  es- 
tablishment told  me  that  if  he  wished  he  could  easily  run  his  business 
with  apprentices  alone,  who  wouhl  actually  be  paying  htm  $200  to  serve 
him  for  five  years.     Instead  of  doing  this  he  admits  that  youths  are  of 
some  use  from  the  beginning,  so  instead  of  demanding  a  premium  be 
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begins  to  pay  wages  from  the  second  month.  Amongst  manual  trades, 
however,  apprenticing  is  very  properly  continued,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  trade  societies  refuse  to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  was 
never  indentured. 

TRADE  ORaANIZATIONS. 

These  trade  organizations  are  powerful,  especially  among  the  workers 
in  coal,  in  iron,  and  in  glass,  where  they  may  be  said  to  be  despotic. 
They  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  apprenticing;,  and  ttieir 
men  will  cease  to  work  in  a  concern  which  takes  more  than  a  certain 
proportion.  The  best  men  in  any  given  general  trade  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  "union"  men,  particularly  among  the  printers,  who  have 
several  strong  organizations,  most  of  which  affiliate  with  one  another. 
In  the  report  of  one  of  these  associations,  the  typographical  union,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1883, 1  note  an  outlay  of  $5,000  and  over  for 
^'out  of  work  and  relief  payments^"  an  average  of  about  a  dollar  a  mem- 
ber. This  indicates  a  serious  depression  in  a  trade  which  is  something 
of  a  barometer,  and  is  corroborative  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  general  stagnation. 


TEMPERANCE  AMONG  THE  V^ORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  dullness  will  probably  account  for  considerable  of  the  de- 
crease in  drinking,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  ;  but  still  a  large  meed 
of  praise  is  due  to  certain  individuals  and  societies  who  have  lately 
made  the  temperance  question  a  live  one,  and  who  have  labored  hard 
and  earnestly  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  this  respect. 

The  table  given  below  indicates,  however,  that  there  is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement.  It  shows  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquors 
for  the  year  1883  in  tbe  whole  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  uum- 
ber  of  gallons  consumed.  The  amounts  for  1882  are  also  given  for  com- 
parison. 


DMcription. 


British  spiriui. 
Foreign  spirits 

Win** 

Bi60r. ........... 

Brilisii'wiiMs'** 


Qaantity. 


OaUofiM. 
28, 718,  097 
8, 235,  738 

14.  382,  983 
905.  809. 440 

15.  000.  UOO 


1,  032, 142, 158 


Price. 


1883. 


$4.8665 

5. 8395 

4.378 

.365 

.488 


$139,736  666  40 

48.  092.  592  00 

62, 968, 699  57 

352,  520. 445  60 

7,  290,  UOO  00 


610, 608, 403  62 


1882. 


$138, 959, 325 

48,  423, 743 

63. 206, 851 

356, 512. 568 

7, 290, 000 


614, 392, 487 


*  Estimated. 

The  population  of  these  islands  is  increasing,  it  should  be  remembered, 
at  the  rate  of  over  IJ  per  cent.  \)er  year,  so  that,  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, there  was  about  $11,000,000  less  spent  in  1883  than  in  1882 
for  drink  (in  proportion  to  population).  This  reduction  seems  nothing 
when  the  enormous  consumption  is  remembered,  but  then  we  And  that 
in  1876  the  expenditure  was  $71(>,G70,745,  with  a  population  of  about 
32,000,000,  we  see  that  a  great  many  people  must  drink  a  great  deal 
less  now  than  they  did  eight  years  ago.  As  it  is  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  1883  aveuaged  29§  gallons  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom.*    These  29§  gallons  cost  an  average  of  $16.57 

*  By  the  ceiiHas  of  1881  the  population  was  35,246,56*2,  and  I  allowed  4^  per  cent,  for 
increase,  making 36,832,657.  Thisis])robably  sooiewhattoo  liberal,  so  that  the  average 
per  head  is  really  probably  Bomewhat  larger  than  above  stated. 
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to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom.  These  appalling  fig- 
ures are  ample  jastificatiou  for  the  almost  rabid  earnestness  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  before-mentioned  temperance  advocates  who,  like  all  fa- 
natics, will  persist  in  injuring  their  canse  by  claiming  too  much  and  by 
confusing  use  and  abuse. 

I  append  several  tables  giving  wage  statistics  for  BriJ^tol.  I  have  in- 
cluded also  two  tables  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  building  trades  in 
twenty  representative  towns  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  presented  in  a 
form  that  makes  comparison  with  wages  in  the  United  States  a  simple 
and  easy  matter.  I  do  not  myself  make  the  comparison,  as  I  have  no 
figures  from  America  of  later  date  than  1881.  In  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  my  return  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  statement  on  labor  in  Bristol,  for- 
warded by  me  on  the  30th  of  October,  1883,  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able matter  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  I  now  turn  from  the  general 
laborer  to  present  some  details  in  my  -district  of  the  life  of  the 

TROWBRIDGE  FACTORY  OPERATIVE.*? 

The  town  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  shows 
factory  life  in  England  under  its  most  favorable  conditions.     It  is  en- 
tirely a  manufacturing  town ;  it  is  large  enough  to  have  many  of  the 
advantages  of  cities  without  burdensome  taxation ;  it,is  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  agricultuial  country,  where  food  products  are  cheap; 
and  finally,  its  environment  is  true  country,  accessible  to  its  citizens  in 
a  few  minutes'  walk.    Moreovei,  it  lias  furnished  many  operatives  to 
various  mills  in  America,  from  whom  1  hope  to  gather,  in  the  future, 
information  which  will  be  material  for  an  interesting  comparison.    For 
these  reasons  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  Trowbridge.     I  give  in 
tabular  form  the  wages  paid  in  three  of  its  principal  mills,  and  accurate 
averages  are  presented.     It  apjjears  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the 
418  women  in  this  particular  factory  are  $2.66  per  week.     In  another 
the  average  is  $3,026.    This  would  support  life,  with  severe  self-denial, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  operative  is  other  than  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  man  in  similar  employ  ;  hence  her  earnings  are  generally  "pooled,'^ 
and  make  with  the  somewhat  larger  income  of  the  head  of  the  housea 
living  wage,  but  only  a  living  wage.    The  average  income  of  the  men 
appears  in  one  factory  to  be  $5.64,  and  in  another  $5.44^.    This  would 
not  support  the  traditionally  large  English  family  without  aid  from  wife 
or  offspring.    The  latter,  when  under  fifteen,  average  in  one  case,  $2.25J, 
and  in  another,  $2,396  per  week.    Wages  have  decreased  a  little  in  the 
past  few  years ;  on  the  other  hand  Trowbridge  has,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  seen  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
The  wages  therefore  represent  an  equal,  if  not  a  slightly  increased,  pa^ 
chasing  power.    The  people,  however,  are  not  so  well  off,  asthedesiree 
have  grown  faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them ;  a  natural  result 
of  education,  however  imperfect,  of  the  daily  paper,  of  the  railway,  of 
all  movements  which  widen  the  horizon  and  enlarge  the  scoi>e  of  human 
life.    The  employment  of  women,  especially  as  weavers,  has,  of  course, 
lowered  men's  wages.    Most  of  the  narrow  looms  are  run  by  women,  and 
the  broad  looms,  too,  were  in  their  hands  until  their  evil  effects  on  the 
system  became  patent  to  everybody. 

The  combined  earnings  of  the  family^  then,  just  support  it,  notwith- 
standing the  conditions  are  favorable  in  cheapness  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  in  inexpensive  distribution,  for  co-ojieration  flourishes.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan  (of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  a  re- 
port on  "  credits,"  forwarded  July  30, 1883),  and  brings  life's  necessaries 
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to  the  oonsumer  at  a  minimam  cost,  besides  forcing  competitors  to  do 
the  same.  The  co-operative  store  has  an  aunaal  turnover  of  $80,000, 
and  is  managed  entirely  by  factory  hands.  It  has  proved  a  boon  to 
Trowbridge. 

The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding.  Theft  and  drunkenness 
are  rare.  Some  of  the  women  are  immoral,  but  by  no  means  more  than 
a  reiy  small  proportion.  Factory  life  anywhere  is  not  wholesome  for 
women,  and  language  and  general  tone  of  talk  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
degrading  and  makes  the  girls  bold  and  impudent  A  battery  of  ar- 
tillery is  generally  quarterod  in  the  town,  and  the  blue-coats  have  a 
fatal  attraction  for  the  less  sedate  among  them.  Places  of  worship  are 
unusually  numerous  and  well  attended.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  be- 
sides a  flourishing  Salvation  Army  Corps.*  There  are  temperance  or- 
ganizations and  various  similar  societies  connected  with  the  churches, 
and  sewing  circles,  &c.,  especially  for  the  women.  The  young  men 
maintain  a  rifle  corps,  two  brass  bauds,  and  two  Are  brigades,  besides 
half  a  dozen  cricket  clubs.  There  is,  however,  no  public  library,  no 
mechanics'  institute,  no  museum,  no  theater,  and  evening  amusement  is 
limited  to  occasional  temperance  entertainments,  lectures,  and'  concerts. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  besides  but  the  public-house. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPOY^ 

No  systematic  or  general  attempt  is  made  to  educate  or  elevate  the 
operatives,  and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  simply 
those  of  master  and  man.    The  employers,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
magistrates,  or  hold  some  municipal  office,  such  as  guardian  of  the  poor, 
or  member  of  the  local  board,  and  in  virtue  of  such  offices  they  main- 
tain a  certain  oversight  over  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
I  could  hear  of  no  factory  owner  who  interests  himself  in  his  employes 
outside  the  factory  any  more  than  in  any  general  member  of  the  com- 
munity.   This  separation  of  interests  is  injurious  to  all  concerned,  and, 
besides,  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  trade.      Both  classes,  how- 
«ver,  get  on  without  friction.    There  has  been  no  strike  or  lock-out  for 
twenty-five  years  or  over,  nor  does  either  capital  or  labor  combine  to 
accomplish  an  end. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

There  are  no  trades  unions,  nor  societies  for  regulating  wages,  hours, 
or  prices.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  owners  for  employes  perma- 
nently disabled  or  superannuated,  though  in  isolated  cases  old  and 
&ithful  servants  have  been  pensioned.  The  mutual  benefit  societies, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  workmen  belong,  are  sometimes  a  support  for 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age,  but  they  are  unstable,  and  if  they  fail  t 
workhouse  is  frequently  the  only  place  where  the  man  who  has  lived 
past  his  usefulness  can  go  to  die,  for  the  operative  can  rarely  save.  In 
the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  thirteen  Trowbridge  men  (State- 
ments 1-13),  only  two,  it  will  be  seen,  lay  by  anything,  and  yet  these 
statements  are  made  by  men  purposely  selei*.ted  lor  their  steadiness  and 
reliability,  and  who  represent  the  best  element  of  factory  life.  One  of 
the  two  who  saves  earns  weekly  (Statement  Ko.  4)  $2.68  only,  but  he 
has  three  children,  whose  united  earnings,  added  to  his,  makes  an  income 

*  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  field  in  England  that  it  has  not  in  America,  and  it 
loaches  a  class  that  can  be  got  at  in  no  other  way.  In  my  opinion  it  has  done  much 
^ood,  though  its  methods  cannot  be  nnqualitiedly  approved. 
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of  $8.03.  The  other  (No.  9)  has  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  brio^  in 
$2.43  a  week,  making,  with  his  wages,  $7.29.  Of  coarse  it  is  evident 
that  without  this  help  neither  conld  save,  and  indeed  the  former,  with 
his  $2.68,  could  not  support  his  family  without  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
bers of  it.  Many  of  the  foremen  and  some  of  the  better  paid  workmen 
lay  by  something,  and  frequently  own  their  d^vellings,  which  they  keep 
neat  and  in  repair,  taking  special  pride  in  their  garden  plots.  But 
those  on  average  wages,  renting  four  to  six  roomed  cottages,  at  an  aver- 
age of  85  cents  per  week,  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in 
their  homes,  but  as  a  rule  they  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  thongh  ix)8- 
sibly  they  may  be  most  indiftereutly  furnished.  Where  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  sutfers  and  the  children  are  neglected  and 
are  much  in  the  streets. 

COMPULSORY-EDUCATION  ACT. 

The  compulsory-education  act  provides  that  the  children  shall  pass 
a  certain  age,  or  through  certain  branches,  before  they  can  leave  school. 
What  the  age  shall  be  or  what  the  course  gone  through  is  determined 
by  the  different  local  boards  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  stand- 
ard is  invariably  bet  low,  that  children  may  assist  their  parents  as  soon 
as  possible.    The  result  is  that  in  Trowbridge  many  of  the  children  ac- 
quire but  little  more  than  the  bare  ability  to  read.    The  head  master  of 
the  public  school  there  informs  me  that  '^  good  spelling  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  few  sentences  intelligibly  is  beyond  three-fonrths  of  them. 
Immediately  they  pass  the  required  examination,  which  most  can  do  at 
10  or  11,  they  are  withdrawn  to  save  the  school  fees  of  12  cents  per  week, 
or  to  help  mind  the  babies,  or  to  play  about  the  streets  until  they  reach 
13,  when  they  may  be  employed  in  the  factory.'^ 

Small  as  is  the  modicum  of  education  acquired  by  the  young,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  larger  share  tlian  is  possessed  by  their  parents,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.    Savs  the  head  master: 

I  am  frequently  told  when  an  excuse  is  lacking  for  absence;  "Please,  sir,  mother 
can't  write." 

He  says  further : 

I  am  surprised  when  yon  tell  me  tbat  the  operatives  have  said  that  they  do  not 
find  the  education  act  a  hardship.  [Statements  Nos.  1  to  13.]  This  is  entirely 
opposed  to  my  experience.  Parents  seek  to  evade  the  act  in  every  possible  vay* 
Invgnlarity  of*  attendsnce  is  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  teachers  everywhen, 
and  the  moment  the  standard  for  exemption  is  reached  three  children  out  of  fonrtfo 
withdrawn  from  school,  in  many  oases  to  save  the  school  fees.  This  is  more  marM 
with  girls  than  boys. 

CLUBS  AHJy  GLT7B  EXPENSES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  personal  statement  from  Trowbridge 
operatives  (I  to  13)  contains  an  item  for  club  expenses,  and  in  most 
cases  this  charge  is  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  income,  being 5 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  clubs  referred  to  are  similar  in  principle  to  those 
which  have  had  such  an  efQorescence  in  the  United  States  lately,  thoagh 
smaller  in  numbers  and  more  conservative  in  management.  They  are 
not  under  Government  surveillance  and  they  frequently  fail.  In  pe^ 
sonal  statement  No.  4  the  writer  says,  "Twenty  years  in  a  shop  dob, 
which  broke  up  last  year."  At  the  average  of  12  cents  per  week,  this 
club  represents  to  this  man  a  loss  of  about  $125,  or  not  much  less  than 
a  year's  earnings.    (His  earnings  are  $2.67  per  week,  as  per  statement) 
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It  seems  strange  that  tbe  amounts  thus  expended  for  clabs  are  not 
saved  instead,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  certain  improvi- 
dence in  the  British  workman,  and  a  certain  bad  judgment,  which  will 
let  him  deny  himself  to  pay  dues  to  a  club  founded  on  a  rotten  and 
exploded  principle,  and  which  prevents  his  finding  his  way  to  the  con- 
venient and  ever  ready  postal  savinijs  bank.  The  clubs  when  flourish- 
ing pay  about  as  follows  for  a  weekly  charge  of  fifteen  cents:  In  sick- 
ness, $3.40  a  week  for  the  first  six  months ;  half  that  for  the  next,  and 
half  the  latter  sum  indefinitely  should  the  sickness  last.  In  case  of 
death,  from  $75  to  $100  goes  to  the  heirs.  There  will  be  noticed,  also, 
in  these  personal  statements  an  oft-recurring  item  6f  a  few  cents  for 
insurance.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  insure  the  children's  lives  for  a 
few  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  of  burial  in  case  of  their  death. 

EMIGRATION. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  considerable  emigration  from  Trowbridge 
to  the  United  States.    The  impulse  to  go  has  not  sprung  from  a  general 
and  vague  desire  to  improve  the  condition,  but  from  a  certain  and  spe- 
cific knowledge  that  experience  in  the  factory  would  find  a  better  and 
steadier  market  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  than  at  home; 
better,  because  better  paid ;  steadier,  because  of  less  liability  to  be  put 
on  short  time.    When  this  last  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Trow- 
bridge, it  means  want  and  hunger,  there  being  no  margin  even  on  full 
wages.    When  they  emigrate  they  go  to  Providence,  R.  1. ;  to  Kail  River, 
to  Kockville,  Conn.;  to  Wanskuck,  near  Providence,  and  Woonsocket. 
Many  also  go  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  to  PuU- 
man?    Others  go  to  the  silk  mills  in  New  York  State.    At  Wanskuck 
tlie  designer,  manager,  and  many  of  the  hands  are  Trowbridge  men.    At 
Fall  Biver  the  only  woolen  mill  has  a  Trowbridge  man  for  manager,  and 
has  also  several  Trowbridge  operators.    Bockville  is  almost  a  colony 
from  the  Wellshire  town,  and  celebrates  each  year  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  which  is  the  yearly  festival  of  the  old  home  here  in  England. 
Those  in  America  report  their  condition  on  that  side  to  their  friends  on 
this  as  a  great  improvement,  and  once  in  a  while  they  get  back  here  to 
«peak  for  themselves,  but  they  almost  invariably  return  to  America. 

AGBICULTUBAL  LABOB  IN  SOUTHWESTEBN  ENGLAND. 

The  southwestern  counties  of  England  pay  less  wages  than  elsewhere 
to  agricultural  laborers.  This  difference,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  survival  of 
Qonditions  which  have  disappeared,  at  least  in  part ;  but  unfortunately 
^ages  never  increase  till  the  causes  that  diminished  them  have  been 
ao  long  gone  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  truthfully  said  that  laborers  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  Dorset  got  less  wages  than  were  paid  elsewhere  in  England, 
because  they  were  worth  less ;  in  other  words,  being  of  less  general  in- 
telligence than  their  northern  colaborers,  they  could  not  conduct  even 
their  simple  daily  labors  with  the  same  economy  and  benefit  to  the 
employer.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  intellectual  inferi- 
ority ;  one  being  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
northern  counties  of  drawing  upon  the  brighter  and  better  educated 
Scotch  people,  whose  parochial  schools,  of  early  establishment,  gave 
them  an  inherited  mental  endowment  far  superior  to  their  English 
neigrlibors.  This  ]x>iut  was  noted  by  Consul  Jones  in  his  contribution 
to  the  labor  reports  of  1878,  where  he  also  advances  another  reason  for 
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the  inferiority  of  southern  laborers  when  he  speaks  of  the  policy  par- 
sued  by  the  southern  landlords  of  forcing  their  workmen  into  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  to  live,  instead  of  accommodating  them  upon  the 
estate ;  such  crowded  association  in  communities  invariably  inducing 
deterioration  of  individual  character. 

Climatic  differences  and  the  infusion  of  different  strains  of  blood  from 
different  sources  in  the  far  past  will  also  help  us  to  account  for  the  men- 
tal inferiority  of  the  southern  laborer.  But  I  have  said  that  the  condi- 
tions are  now  changed  or  partially  changed,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
thei*e  is  no  longer  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  the  north  and  south.  A  wider  diffusion  of  education  has 
wrought  the  change,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  the 
education  of  a  single  generation  can  correct  centuries  of  inherited  men- 
tal inactivity.  Kor  by  education  do  I  mean  so  much  the  learning  in  the 
schodls  as  that  insensible  absorption  of  knowledge  and  ideas  and  that 
quickening  of  the  mind  sure  to  follow  intercourse  with  an  increased 
number  of  fellow  human  beings.  The  compulsory-education  act,  the 
press,  the  railway,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  have  all  helped  to 
broaden  the  laborer's  life.  Canon  Girdlestoue,  of  Bristol,  an  admitted 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  workers,  says  of  them 
in  a  letter  to  the  Loudon  Times : 

Ever  since  that  time  (1866)  Ibis  i>aiiicular  class  of  men  has  been  in  aU  respects 
ffradually  improving.  The  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  death  have  been  constaarlj 
filled  np  by  yonng  men  wboliave  received  a  good  education  in  the  constantly  improv- 
ing elementary  schools  of  the  country.  The  resnlt  is  that  English  agricultural  Iabo^ 
ers  are  generally  quite  as  well  and  not  unirequently  even  better  educated  than  their 
employers. 

The  above  words  are  intended  by  their  writer  to  refer  specially  to  the 
men  of  the  southwestern  comities. 

The  effect  of  their  elevation  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  last 
few  years  of  about  $1  per  week.  The  advance  has  been  aided  by  a  large 
depletion  of  the  labor  market  by  emigration  to  foreign  countries  and  by 
a  systematic  exodus  to  the  northern  counties.  Wilts  and  Dorset  liare 
not,  however,  participated  in  this  advance,  and  the  resnlt  is  that  wages 
are  here  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  One  being  entirely  in-  ^ 
land  and  the  other  without  large  sea-port  towns,  and  neither  having  j 
any  cities  of  even  moderate  size,  they  are  without  the  wholesome  com- 
petition of  maritime  wages  and  town  salaries  and  their  young  men  do 
not  make  room  by  seeking  the  sea  or  the  city.  Table  N  shows  the 
wages  paid  in  the  different  shires  in  this  consular  district.  I  have  in- 
cluded Wilts  and  Dorset  under  one  heading,  but  it  may  be  that  wages 
in  Dorset  in  some  cases  are  a  shade  less  than  in  Wilts.' 

The  English  farm  laborer  is  about  to  have  the  franchise,  and  one  more 
step  is  practically  taken  towards  the  inevitable  ending,  manhood  suf- 
frage. But  it  has  not  been  the  importunate  demand  of  the  laborer  that 
has  brought  him  this  boon  and  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  it 
This  attitude  towards  his  Government  is  peculiar.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
in  imagination  to  clothe  mental  attributes  with  physical  properties,  I 
should  say  that  his  mind  was  in  swaddling  clothes,  just  born,  and  oda- 
ble  to  stand  alone,  but  promising  a  lusty  growth  and  a  vigorous  man- 
hood,  destined  in  a  few  generations  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  numerous  vexed  questions.  But  at  present  he  regards  him- 
self as  something  beyond  and  outside,  with  a  certain  uncritical  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  without  rights  and  privileges 
other  than  the  authorities  may  choose  to  accord  him  as  a  favor.  This 
class  has  no  representative  in  Parliament,  nor  would  he  presume  to 
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desire  one.  He  woold  regard  hia  fellow  laborer  who  aspired  to  such  a 
place  as  an  apstart  who  must  be  sneered  down  forwantiug  to  be  better 
than  his  fellows.  He  would  vote  against  him  every  time  if  one  of  the 
"gentry"  was  his  opponent,  and  he  would  assert  with  fervor  that  he 
wanted  to  be  ruled  by  his  betters  not  by  his  equals.  A  self-educated 
gentleman,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  told  me  that  the  bitterest  time  of  his 
life  was  when  as  a  young  laborer  he  determined  to  correct  his  provin- 
cial dialect  and  to  speak  correctly.  He  was  ridiculed  and  contemned 
by  all  for  wanting  to  "speak  fine"  and  "imitate  his  betters."  The  fact 
is  caste  has  ticketed  every  man  in  the  country  into  a  class ;  stay  there 
he  mast,  under  penalty  of  the  envy  of  his  owli  and  the  contempt  of  the 
class  above  him.  There  have  been  twelve  annual  meetings  held  in 
Somersetshire  to  agitate  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  farm 
laborer,  and  no  great  interest  has  ever  been  aroused  in  the  class  directly 
concerned.  The  last  meeting  was  held  only  la«t  week,  on  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  was  no  enthusiasm  over  the  near  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  were  evidently  there  "to  kill 
time."    The  Loudon  Times  the  day  after  pertinently  said : 

It  offered  a  relief  from  utter  vacuity,  and  from  their  attendance  on  a  fair  snmmer 
day  atSQch  a  joyleiis  function  we  may  jad^ehow  scanty  are  the  amusements  and  how 
narrow  is  the  faculty  for  being  amused  of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  faeulty  for  being  amused  is  indeed  narrow.  Their  circumscribed 
round  of  unchanging  duties  is  pursued  without  intermission  almost,  and 
when  time  and  opportunity  for  relaxation  do  come,  as  they  sometimes 
must,  no  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  them.  They  lack  entirely  enthu- 
siasm and  imagination,  and  while  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  their 
education  and  general  intelligence,  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  comparison 
with  themselves  in  the  past  that  it  is  noticeable,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  absolutely. 

Machinery  has,  of  course,  supplanted  many  laborers.  On  the  other 
hand,  emigration  and  enlarged  disposition  to  flock  to  towns  and  fac- 
tories has  maintained  the  balance.  Work  is  now  to  some  extent  peri- 
odical where  it  was  continuous,  and  there  is  an  alternation  of  brisk  de- 
mand and  high  wages  and  of  slackness  and  depressed  pay.  This  tends 
to  lower  the  character  of  agricultural  laborers  and  relaxes  the  old  custom 
of  hiring  for  a  long  period.    Still,  most  are  engaged  for  a  year. 

AGRICULTURAL   HIRING  FAIRS. 

There  is  still  suriviving  a  relic  of  old  customs  in  the  annual  '^  mops" 
or  hiring  fairs  held  throughout  the  country.  I  attended  one  of  these  in 
the  spring  in  the  little  village  of  Chipping  Sodbury,  in  Oloucestershire, 
but  found  it  radically  changed  from  what  it  was  described  as  being  not 
many  years  since.  It  is  more  an  excuse  for  a  holiday  than  anything  else. 
Thei^  was  no  standing  of  men  and  women  in  rows  waiting  to  be  hired  : 
no  indication  that  a  place  was  sought  other  than  a  piece  of  string  around 
the  hat,  and  farmers,  laborers,  and  idlers  all  mixed  together  in  the 
crowded  main  street  of  the  little  village.  The  younger  men  when  en- 
gaged replaced  the  cord  in  their  hats  with  gaily  colored  ribbons  and 
stepped  with  their  new  employer  into  the  nearest  inn  or  "  public''  to 
sign  a  contract ;  a  new  practice,  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
many  could  write.  In  the  past  the  agreement  was  sealed  by  the  accept- 
ance of  earnest  money,  which  was  always  spent  during  the  day  and 
made  its  late  hours  a  wild  orgy. 

But  little  hiring  other  than  boys  is  done  at  these  '^mops"  now,  as  a 
good  laborer  gets  known  by  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  changes  employers 
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at  all  is  snapped  ap  long  before  the  fair.    Usually,  however,  there  are 
some  old  men,  almost  past  their  usefulness,  seeking  employment,  and 
the  sight  is  pathetic  indeed.    Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles 
stiff,  they  are  useless  to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.    They 
are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and  their  only  reftige  is  the  work- 
house, for  the  laborer  can  rarely  save  towards  providing  for  his  old 
age.    When  a  pair  of  boots  costs  half  a  week's  wage  and  more,  when 
three  weeks'  work  will  about  buy  a  Sunday  suit,  when  a  ]>ound  of  the 
cheapest  meat  represents  the  price  of  two-honrs-and-a-half 's  work,  it  ia 
evident  there  is  little  margin.    They  will  manage,  however,  a  few  cents 
a  week  for  their  mutual-benefit  club,  which  being  founded,  as  I  consider 
all  such  organizations  to  be,  on  an  impracticable  principle,  sooner  or 
later  fails  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch.    The  meeting  is  held  weekly, 
generally  in  the  inn  of  the  nearest  village,  and  is  an  excuse  for  consid- 
erable consumption  of  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
neither  on  these  occasions  nor  as  a  rule  does  the  farm  laborer  indulge 
quite  so  freely  as  was  once  his  wont.    He  still,  however,  spends  far  too 
great  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  drink.    It  is  the  general  custom 
of  farmers  to  allow  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  cider  or  malt  Uqnor  to  each 
laborer  each  day,  but  some  are  adopting  the  plan  of  paying  a  little  ex- 
tra with  no  allowances  of  any  kind.    Some  farmers  have  told  me  they 
get  more  and  better  work  by  this  latter  plan ;  others,  with  equal  em- 
phasis, have  claimed  better  results  under  the  stimulus  of  an  occasiooal 
tankard.    Whichever  way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  all  allowances  will  gradually  cease  within  a  few  years  and  all  pay- 
meuis  be  made  in  money. 

aENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  farm  laborer  has  participated  in  the  oenefits  resulting  from  the 
newly-excited  interest  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor,  and  a  broad  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon 
him  and  his  surroundings,  resulting  in  vigorous  efforts  by  individaal 
landlords  to  make  him  more  comfortable.  There  is,  besides,  something 
of  a  reversal,  upon  economic  grounds,  of  the  before- mentioned  policy  of 
forcing  laborers  into  communities  instead  of  providing  homes  on  the 
farms  where  they  work,  and  we  find  comfortable  cottages  rising  upon  the 
estates,  with  a  "  bit  of  garden  "  and,  may  be,  a  place  for  a  pig.  Theoc- 
cupant  usually  takes  pride  in  his  little  house  and  garden,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tenure  is  precarious,  for  he  only  has  the  cottage  so  long  as  he 
works  upon  the  farm.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  not  regularly  in  the 
fields,  but  only  at  harvest,  or  when  there  is  great  pressure  of  work;  then 
they  get  from  25  to  35  cents  a  day  (Table  N),  with  an  allowance  of  ale 
or  beer  and  sometimes  food.  His  sons,*  by  law,  must  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations in  the  schools  before  they  leave,  but  sometimes  these  are  so 
elementary  that  boys  of  eight  get  through  them,  though  the  average 
age  is  about  eleven.  In  times  past  a  farm  laborer  with  three  sons  aged 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  would  receive  for  their  labor  60  cents,  $1.20,  and 
$2.18,  respectively.  Now  only  his  eldest  son  works  and  the  two  young- 
est are  a  weekly  expense  of  a  few  cents  for  schooling ;  for  it  is  a  theory 
in  this  country  that  the  education  which  we  in  America  try  to  make  aa 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe  must  cost  something  or  its  benefits  will  not  be 
appreciated;  and  it  is,  I  think,  indisputable  that  many  parents  here 
would  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  truancy  of  their  children  if  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  must  get  their  money's  worth. 

*  And  daughters,  too. 
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The  farm  laborer's  mental  food  is  supplied  by  a  Bible,  usually  an  old 
and  sometimes  a  curious  and  valuable  edition,  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  some 
other  standard  work  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  a 
charlatan  publication  much  affected  amongst  the  more  ignorant  in  Eng- 
land. Barely  will  more  books  than  these  be  found  in  his  cottage.  His 
physical  food  is  as  limited  in  variety  as  his  mental,  and  consists  largely 
of  bread  and  the  vegetables  from  his  own  little  plot,  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  cheese  or  some  bacon  or  a  cheap  and  inferior  piece  of  beef; 
this  latter  twice  or  thrice,  maybe,  a  week  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset; 
not  so  often  in  Wilts  and  Dorset. 

EMIORATION  OF  AORIOULTURAL  LABORERS. 

There  has  been  a  large  emigration  from  these  counties  to  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  growing  up  a  general  and  wide- 
spread belief  amongst  all  classes  of  laborers  in  my  district,  excepting 
those  in  the  factory,  that,  though  wages  are  higher  in  these  new  places, 
one  must  work  much  harder  for  them ;  must,  in  fact,  be  ^'  driven  to 
death."  It  is  true  that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  given  time  in  the 
United  States  than  here;  but  the  real  thing,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  is  expected  there  of  all  classes  of  labor 
and  a  certain  judgment  as  to  economy  of  time,  arrangement  of  work, 
and  such  matters.  Consequently  a  laborer  emigrating  finds  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  an  automaton,  simply  doing  as  he  is  bid  and  no  more, 
but  that  unless  he  ^'  wakes  up"  and  exercises  a  little  judgment  occa- 
sionally, he  must  go  to  the  wall.  Here  he  is  expected  to  do  no  one  thing 
unordered.  There  he  must  have  some  slight  idea  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  situation ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  generally  what  an  English 
laborer  means  by  the  hard  work  across  the  water;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  hard  to  the  human  machine  which  has  never  done  aught  but  obey 
as  to  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  sentient  and  rest  sometimes 
on  its  own  judgment. 

LABOR  IN  BRISTOL  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  following  general  statements  to 
make  in  regard  to  labor  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  and  where 
I  have  made  these  statements  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  with  labor  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  done  merely  to  render  more  clear  and 
intelligible  the  point  I  seek  to  make : 

(1.)  Ko  class  of  laborers  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

(2.)  In  consequence  of  this  comparative  lack  of  intelligence  the  la- 
borer is  not  so  valuable  to  his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  less  receptive  of  ideas,  and  requires  more  oversight  and  more  direct- 
ing and  accomplishes  less  in  a  day. 

(3.)  He  is  improvident,  and  does  not  save.  Sometimes  he  cannot ; 
l>ut,  as  a  rule,  he  spends  some  portion  of  his  income  with  bad  judgment, 
which  ]>ortion  he  might  lay  by.* 

(4.)  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

(5.)  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities.   Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  expends  less  in  some 

•—  —     ,    ,         -    ,    —  -  -    ■  ■  _  -    -   —     -  ■    - 

*A  notable  exception  to  this  statement  will  be  seen  in  Statement  No.  15,  where  a 
laborer  owns  a  valnable  honse.  His  family,  to  be  sure,  was  small.  Another  man 
(No.  4)  says  he  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas.  By  this  he  means  that  his  family 
*' dissipate  "  hia  whole  year's  saving  of  $5  during  Christmas  week. 
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other  directions  than  in  the  United  States  it  is  because  lie  does  withonc 
or  bays  an  inferior  article,  not  because  the  articles  are  cheaper.* 

(6.)  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contribnting  towards  the  support 
of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

(7.)  The  laboring  class  is  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.f 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  many  gentlemen  in  my  district,  who  have  in  some  instances  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  aid  me  with  statistics  and  information. 

LOEm  ANDREWS  LATHEOP, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bristoly  June  30, 1884. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  BRISTOL  WORKMEN. 

Tiventy-iwo  atatmnent9f  Bhowing  tke  toages  and  numner  of  living  of  BriBiol  mill  operatives  and 

artiaana. 

1.  A  WOOL  scourer's  statemekt. 

Age,  42  years ;  occupation,  wool  scourer ;  wages,  |4.34  per  week ;  horns  of  labor, 
56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  8  children  ;  2  children, 
aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-acting  mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses: 
rent,  85  cents ;  fuel,  73  cents  ^  food, ^.37  ;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  dues,  incidentals, 
schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  |1.09;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.64.  (It  will  be 
seen  that  the  outlay  is  14  cents  more  than  the  income ;  in  a  case  like  this  the  food 
supply  must  be  out  down,  for  nothing  else  can  be  cut  down.) 

2.  A  spikner's  statement. 

A  spinner,  65  years  old ;  wages,  |4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  S6 ;  can  sare  noth- 
ing ;  nas  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week ;  wife  and  7  children ;  children  all  married. 
Week's  expenses :  rent,  60  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents ;  food,  $3.40 ;  clothing,  24  cents ;  clab 
dues,  30  cents ;  incidentals,  6  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.08. 

3.  A  BROAD-LOOM  WEAVER'S  STATEMENT. 

A  broad-loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week :  hoars  of  labor,  62;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  3  children ;  wife  recei?ee  it 
weaving  $1.95  per  week.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  79  cents ;  fuel,  72  cents ;  food,  $4.13; 
school,  6  cents ;  clothing,  24  cents ;  club  dues,  24  cents ;  incidentals,  60  cents ;  insor- 
anoe,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.   STATEMENT  OF  A  LABORER  IN  WOOLEN  WASH  MILU 

A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per  week ;  hours  of  Isbor, 
58 ;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ;  has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays ;  wife  snd 
nine  children,  four  at  home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  imd 

*  Cotton  cloth  and  flannel  are  both  cheaper  in  New  York,  Washingt-on,  or  San 
Francisco  than  in  Bristol.  Men's  clothes  are  somewhat  cheaper  here,  but  neither  tbe 
laborer  nor  his  wife  thinks  of  dressing  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  bit 
children  make  the  same  appearance.  Meat  is  generally  higher  here  than  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  at  present  is  just  as  high.  An  inspection  of  Table  U  willsbow 
the  names  of  some  curious  meat  products  of  which  ne  partakes  from  motives  of 
economy. 

t  The  class  distinction  which  prevents  their  association  with  anybody  but  tbem- 
selves  has  a  tendency  tomake  them,  when  they  do  come  intooontact  with  another  cla»t 
either  servile  or  impertinent.  But  I  think  this  apparent  want  of  self-respect  is  dot 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  country  rather  than  to  any  want  of  manlin^ 
at  heart. 
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piecer,  respectiyely,  $1.70,  (2.43^  |1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents; 
fuel,  36  cents ;  food,  $5.60 ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  clnb  dues,  twenty  years  in  a  shop  club, 
which  broke  np  last  year;  insurance  for  three  persons,  6  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents; 
schooling,  U  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tucker's  statement. 

A  tncker,  25  years  old;  wages,  $3.90;  hours  of  labor,  56;  can  save  nothing;  has 
frebh  meat  fonr  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.25 
per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.80;  clothing, 
GO  cents;  club  dues,  13  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  children,  6 
cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  A  CONDENSBB    ATTENDANT'S  STATEMENT. 

Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old ;  wages,  $3.40  per  week:  hours  of  labor,  60 ;  can 
save  nothing;  wife  receives  $1.46;  meals  consist  of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and 
batter,  perhaps  an  egg;  for  dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind. 
Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  60  cents;  clothing,  36  cents;  a  new  suit  only  once  in  six 
years;  food,  $3.16 ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  school  fees,  18  cents;  club  dues,  6  cents ;  inciden- 
tals, 12  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  A  warper's  statement. 

Warper,  24  years  old ;  waees,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  62;  has  fresh  meat 
three  times  a  week;  wife  and  two  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  82  cents;  fuel,  43  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing,  48  cents; 
clnb  dues,  40  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents;  insurance,  4  cents;  servant,  85  cents;  has 
to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.^*^ 

8.  A  carder's  statement. 

Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  honrs  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing ; 
has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  five  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver 
$1.46  per  week;  two  children  work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46 
per  week;  grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  80  cents;  fuel, 
60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60  cents; 
schooling,  6  cents;  insurance,  14  cents  per  week  for  seven  people;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $H.16. 

9.  A  weaver's  statement. 

Weaver,  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves  about  $2.43  per 
quarter:  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  aud  five  children.  Weekly  ex- 
penses: Rent,  60  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing.  60  cents;  clnb  dues, 
37  cents;  incidentals,  97  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,*$7.49. 

10.  A  pressman's  statement. 

Pressman,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $4.38  per  week ;  hours  of  labor.  57 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing; has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  two  children;  wire  receives  $1.50  per 
week  as  weaver.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents:  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.6a; 
clothing,  48  cents  ;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  48  cents;  insurance,  2  cents  per 
week  for  one  child  ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80. 

11.  A  fuixer's  statement. 

Faller.  32  years  old  ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing; 
has  fresn  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  61 
ceot«;  fuel,  36  cents;  food,  $2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals, 
24  cent«;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85. 

12.  A  dyer's  statement. 

Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing; 
has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  four  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98 
cents  per  week.    Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37 cents;  food,  $:).90;  cloth- 
ing, very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  two  children 
44  cents ;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.62. 
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13.  A  BROilD-LOOM  WEAYER'6  STATEMENT 

Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old ;  wages,  $4.13  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor,  62;  can 
save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expenses : 
Rent,  43  cents ;  fael,  24  cents ;  food,  |2.92;  club  does,  24  cento;  incidentals,  37  cents; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.84. 

14.  A  boot-fhosher's  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f ~A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  f — A.  Boot-finisher. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  weekly  wages? — A.  They  vary  considerably  from  various  causes, 
should  average  $5.83  to  $6.32. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Busy  times  all  hours,  slack  time  three  or  four 
hours,  should  average,  say  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — ^A.  Six,  myself  and  wife  and  four  daughters. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  T-- A.  No; 
married  when  I  was  twenty  and  never  really  regretted  it. 

Q.  Do  you  save  anv  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No ;  never  felt  inclined  to 
economize  by  taking  it  out  of  belly  nor  off  of  back ;  a  dry  bread  diet  don't  suit  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  yonr  children's  schooling  f — ^A.  Twelve  cents; 
would  gladly  pay  more  for  better  education  if  could  afford  it. 

Q.  I^ve  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yon  person- 
ally f — A.  I  have  found  it  sometimes  inconvenient,  but  believe  the  advantages  will 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  yon  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  t— A. 
That  depends  upon  what  employment  they  enter ;  some  employers  pay  such  low  wagsi 
that  were  it  not  for  parents  girls  must  become  prostitutes. 

Q.  How  ofben  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  allf—A.  As  often  as  we  can; 
say  three  times  on  an  average,  may  be  four. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — ^A.  It  was  $1.21,  but  reduced  lately  to  a  fev 
pence  lees. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Four,  and  a  back  kitchen. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor-rates  and  everything  f — A.  None; 
that  a  pay-landlord  pays. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  Yes ;  boot- 
machining  partial  employment,  from  $1.21  to  $1.95  per  week,  average  perhaps  M 
cents.  « 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  ^^irls  work,  if  so  what  are  their  wages,  nature,  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  amount  of  earnings  t — A.  One  out  to  service. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — ^A.  As  setf 
as  possible:  Rent,  $1.21;  bread,  $1.21;  meat,  73  cents;  sugar,  30  cents;  butter, 2M 
cents;  eggs,  12  cents;  vegetables,  48 cents;  tea,  24  cents;  coal  and  light,  37  ceDto; 
clothes  and  boot«,  85  cents;  sundries,  37  cents;  trade  club,  12  cents;  sick  benefit 
club,  24  cents ;  iusurance,  8  cents ;  schooling,  12  cents ;  total  $7.42. 

No  beer,  no  tobacco,  being  a  teetotaler ;  pocket  money  has  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
something  from  necessary  expenditure  or  out  of  sleep,  if  opportunity  offers ;  wlio 
would  not  be  a  workingman  f 

15.  A  wire-worker's  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T — A.  Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  A  wire- worker ;  a  general  hand.  I  make  wire 
blinds,  malt  and  lime  screens,  cages,  meat  safes,  &c, 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages! — A.  I  work  piece-work.  My  total  earning  leek 
year  was  $360.12,  weekly  average,  $6.91 ;  I  am  paid  14  cents  per  hour  when  I  dodaj 
work. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  No  fixed  hours ;  average  51  per  week. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  youf — A.  Wife,  and  one  son,  ased  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  muchf — A.  Forty- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  and  my  wife  bad  saved  $97.33. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  bow  muchf — A.  I  saved  $146 ;  paid  it ses de- 
posit on  a  house,  price  $973.30;  borrowed  $876  from  a  building  society  and  a  irieod 
for  period  of  twenty  years,  ana  am  paying  it  off  at  tbe  rate  of  $1.32  a  week.  It  is.* 
question  what  I  am  now  saving ;  may  bo  about  $43.80  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  child's  schooling  f — A.  Twelve  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsorv-education  act  a  hardship  on  you  pefsoa* 
ally  T— A.  No. 
Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  child  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  f—A.  I 
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cannot  aay  for  oertain.  I  purpose  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade ;  then  his  wages  will 
be  low.    He  may  be  self-snpporting  at  eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  irah  meat  for  all  f — A.  I  could  have  it  every 
day,  but  I  am  a  vegetarian ;  my  wife  and  son  have  meat  most  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  weekly  rent  f ~A.  One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents ;  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  $1.95,  clearing  everything ;  but  I  make  a  let  of  79  cents ;  but  I  am  living  in 
the  house  I  am  purohMing  and  paying  off  at  $1.32  a  week,  and  pay  poor-rates,  taxes, 
and  ground-rent ;  so  I  have  put  it  that  my  rent  is  |1.15,  just  as  if  I  rented  the  house. 
It  has  six  rooms ;  I  occupy  lour  and  let  two  rooms  for  79  cents  a  week.  My  poor-rates 
and  taxes  ace  |24.33,  and  I  j>ay  $9.73  a  year  as  ground-rent. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Only  sees 
to  the  home,  which  she  does  very  well,  but  does  not  earn  anything  by  other  work. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  including  everytning  f — A.  The  fol- 
owing  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it:  Building  society,  $1.34 ;  rates  and  taxes,  48  cents ; 
ground-rent,  19  cents ;  life  assurance,  for  £100, 21  cents ;  sick-benefit  society,  13  cents : 
my  aged  mother,  24  cents;  for  literature  membership  to  political  societies,  &c.,  4o 
cents ;  bread,  40  cents ;  flour,  14  cents ;  eggs,  30  cents;  groceries,  42 cents;  vegetables 
and miit,  48  cents;  meat,  30  cents ;  beer,  48  cents ;  cealand lights,  28  cents ;  milk,  28 
cents;  butte]\f  pounds,  28  cents;  clothing,  98  cents;  extras,  amusements,  &c.,  26 
cents:  total^  |7.67. 

P.  6.  My  income  is  as  follows:  Wages,  |6.90;  letting  rooms,  79  cents;  total,  $7.69. 

16.  A  POTTERY  LABORKR'8  STATEMBMT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Forty-four. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery  in  Bristol. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — ^A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  some 
over  time. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  time  allowed  for  meals, 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  ? — ^A.  Ten. 

Q.  Did  you  save  any  money  saved  when  yen  married,  and  how  much  f — Forty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty- six  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f-^.  Fourteen 
cents. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yon  person- 
ally T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you? — 
Eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  fresh  meat  fot  all  f — A.  Once  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-two  cente,  includ- 
ing taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Six. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — ^A.  Three  at  work ;  ages,  fifteen,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
and  amount  of  earnings,  $3.53. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — A.  Seven 
dollars  and  ninety  cents — ^rent,  food,  clnb-dues,  schooling — take  it  all.  I  turn  nearly 
all  my  wages  over  to  the  missus  every  week. 

17.  A  STONEWARE  DIPPER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  Whatisyour  agef— A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A  Dipper  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — A.  Five  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Allowed  for  meals  one 
and  a  half  hours.    Saturday  close  at  4. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Six  children. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much? — A.  Four- 
teen dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  None. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  Twenty-eight 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally f — A.  Only  occasionally. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — ^A. 
Eighteen  years. 
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Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all? — A.  Three  or  four  times  a 
week. 

Q.  How  much  is  yonr  weekly  rent'f — A.  Seventy-three  cents,  inclading  taxes  and 
poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work  ?    If  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work  f  If  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  One,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  working  in  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  earns  $1.70  per  week. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  t — A.  Five 
dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  as  follows:  Rent,  73  cento ;  food, |3. 16 ;  coals,  37  cents ; 
club,  24  cents ;  school,  28  cents ;  clothing,  48  cents ;  sundry  items,  57  cents. 

18.  A  POTTERY  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Forty-eight. 

Q,  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  waeesf — A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

<^.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — ^A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Q.  How  larffc  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Eight. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  f — A.  I  will 
not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  T — A.  Twenty  ceots. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  yonr  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  t~A. 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — ^A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  $1.46,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  your  house  f — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Aboat 
24  cents  per  week  for  washing. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  Two  work,  one  fourteen  years,  73  cents  per  week; 
the  other  twelve,  and  one-half  years,  48  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — A.  $5.83, 
expended  in  provisions,  rent,  and  schooling. 

19.  A  POTTERY  KILNMAN'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Kilnman  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  T — A.  $5.72. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  allowed  for  meals  one  tod 
one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  T— A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  mnch  f — ^A.  $48.66. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  mnch  f — ^A.  Yes,  about  $29.20  per  year. 

Q.  How  mnch  a  week  do  yon  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  found*  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yon  person- 
ally t— A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  f—^* 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  ^er  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  Four  times  per  week* 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  1 — A.  $1.22,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  As  small 
shop  keeper ;  about  97  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hoars  of 
labor  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f— A.  $6.08. 

20.  A  CARPE1«TBR  AND  JOINER's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Carpenter  and  joiner. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  T — ^A.  $7.30. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — ^A.  9i  per  day. 
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Q.  How  larffe  a  family  have  you  f  ~A.  Wife  and  two  oMldren. 

Q.  Did  yon  oave  any  money  saved  when  you  marriedand  how  much  f — A.  Joat  a 
IK>und  or  two  spent  in  iurnitnre. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  yon  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  4  cents  i|  week 
for  one  child  only  as  yet. 

Q.  At  what  aee  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f — A. 
Do  not  expect  them  to  work ;  they  are  both  girls. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — ^A.  As  often  as  we  can  get 
it,  and  that  is  about  four  times  or  so. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rentf — A.  |2.43. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor  rates  and  everything  f — A.  £13  per 
year  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  She  runs 
a  little  business,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  brings  in. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  t — A.  Our 
weekly  expenses  are  quite  an  equivalent  to  our  income  and  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  vice  versa. 

21.  A  GENERAL  LABORER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f ~A.  35. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — ^A.  Laborer  (general). 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  waives  f — A.  $4.3*2. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  56  the  week. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — ^A.  Wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  Did  youhave  any  money  saved  when  you  married  f — A.  Yes ;  (7.30,  and  my  wife 
had  $19.44.    I  have  never  saved  any  since  marriage. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  schooling  f — A.  18  cents  for  three  children. 
One  has  passed  the  standard,  and  is  at  work  earning  $1.68  per  week  as  a  carriage 
sreaser  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  His  a^  is  13.  One  child  is  still  too  young 
ror  school.  I  have  found  the  compulsory  education  act  a  hardship,  as  I  could  have  the 
help  of  my  second  boy  now,  and  I  could  have  had  my  eldest  at  work  sooner.  Besides,  the 
fees  are  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  pay. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  rent  f — A.  $1.32  per  week  for  five- roomed  house,  including 
taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  work  f — A.  Tes ;  occasionally  she  goes  into  the  factory  to  help 
us  on  a  bit.  Then  she  earns  |2.16  per  week,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  girl  then  84  cents 
to  mind  the  house  and  the  youngest  child.  I  should  say  she  is  at  work  about  half  the 
year,  but  she  does  not  go  unless  we^can't  help  it.  I  could  not  support  my  family  unless 
she  and  the  boy  helped. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  this  is  it : 
Rent, $1.32 ;  servant,  42  cents;  bread,  $1.26;  meat,  48  cents  ;  bacon,  24  cents;  cbeeae 
24  cents ;  butter,  48  cents ;  milk,  21  cents ;  vegetables,  12  cents ;  sugar,  20  cents ;  tea, 
18  cents;  candles,  14  cents;  coals,  24  cents:  school-fees,  18  cents;  tobacco,  15  ceuts; 
insurance,  8  cents;  sundries,  54  cents:  total,  $6.52.  Mv  income  is  $4.32  from  myself, 
$2.16  from  my  wife  half  the  year,  which  makes  $1.08,  and  $l.68'from  my  boy,  altogether 
$7.08.  The  60  cents  difference  between  the  wages  and  expenses  pays  for  clothes,  and 
so  on.  We  have  10^  quarterns  of  bread  a  week,  and  we  only  have  fresh  meat  on  Sun- 
days' though  we  have  bacon  or  trotters  or  something  like  that  nearly  every  day.  We 
try  and  never  give  our  children  dry  bread ;  always  a  bit  of  butter,  or  cheese,  or  jam. 

22.   STATEMENT'  NO.  22,  MADE  BY  THE  WIFE  OF  A  PLUMBER. 

Q.  What  are  your  husband's  earnings  f — A.  Seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a 
week,  when  he  works  full  time,  which  ne  generally  does.  He  gives  me  out  of  this 
from  $1.92  to  $2.88  a  week.    The  rest  he  spends  in  the  public  house. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Six  children.  One  is  at  work  and  supports 
himself.    Three  are  at  school,  and  two  are  almost  babies. 

Q.  Can  you  support  the  family  on  this  sum  f — A.  No.  I  get  a  little  washing  to  do, 
about  97  cents  a  week,  and  we  get  along  on  this  as  we  can.  We  could  live  very  com- 
fortable if  my  husband  did  not  drink;  but  I  am  not  worse  off'  than  many  of  my  neigh- 

*  This  statement  I  procured  at  some  trouble,  as  a  representative  one  of  the  extreme 
improvident  class.  A  large  employer  of  labor  told  me  that  one- half  his  men  spent 
each  week  more  than  one-half  their  wages  in  drink,  so  that  this  statement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  exceptional.  I  vouch  personally  for  its  correctness,  as,  indeed,  I  do 
for  every  statement  presented  here. 
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l>oT8.  I  cannot  pay  my  children's  school  feea,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  poor-rates  lor 
that.  *  Ky  hnsband  was  a  teetotaler  for  two  years  onoe,  and  we  had  everything  com- 
fortable. Of  course,  now  that  he  gives  me  so  littlCi  we  don't  have  any  more  tiian  will 
Jnst  do  for  as. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wageipaid  in  gemeral  trades  in  Bristol, 


OoonpatloBS. 


BUILDDTO  TRADB8.* 

Brioklayen p«rliour. 

Hofl-oarrien do.». 

IfMons do... 

Tenders do... 

PlMteren do... 

Tenders do... 

Slaters A. do... 

Roofers do... 

Tendon do... 

Plumbers do... 

Asststsnts do... 

Carpenters do... 

<kwfltterB do... 

OTHIB  TBAOIS. 

Bakers per  week.. 

Blaoksmlths per  hour.. 

Strikers do.... 

Bookbinders per  week.. 

Briekmakers pw  thousand.. 

Brewers pwweek.. 

Brassfonnders do 

Cabinet  makers* per  hoar.. 

Confectioners per  week.. 

Coopers per  hour.. 

Drivers: 

Teamsters per  week.. 

Cab  and  carriage do 

Street  railways do — 

Dyers  ..................................................... ......do. ... 

'Gardeners per  day.. 

Je  welers per  week  (aboat) . . 

Laborers,  porters,  Sto per  week.. 

Lithof^vpners do 

MlUwrights do.... 

Potters do.... 

Printers do 

Teachers  (pablio schools) per  year.. 

'Sailmakers per  yard.. 

Tanners per  week.. 

Tailors per  honr.. 

Telefrraph  operators per  week.. 

Tinsmiths do.... 
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Highest. 


14 
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68 
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U 
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Iff 
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7» 
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7» 
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5ff 
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*  Forty-eight  hours  winter,  fifty-four  summer.  t  Principals. 

"  Anybody  can  do  this  in  England,  bnt  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  being  "on  the 
rates,''  and  is  an  indelible  disgrace. 
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I  itatemeni  skoMfing  ike  houn  worked  per  toeek,  ike  rate  of  wtgee  per  hour, 
ate  of  wagee  per  week  in  tke  various  huUding  tradeey  in  twenty  towns  of  Great 


poltotlM 


Kmoiis. 


Smnmer. 


n 

I 


654 


s 


Of. 
14 
17 
14 
15 
15 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 

144 


I 

P4 


17  56 
9  18 

6  98 
8  10 
8  47 
668 

7  14 


7 
7 


14 
96 

8  80 

9  45 
00 
92 
64 
86 
14 
76 
91 
42 


8  05 


Winter. 


I 


48 

471 

45 

604 

51 

46 

40 

44 

47 

45 

47 

50 

44 

50 

42 

42 

(•) 

564 

47 

48 


Of. 

14 
17 
14 
15 
15 
18 
14 
14 
15 
16 
U 
16 
16 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 

144 


I 


$6  72 
8  11 


6  80 

7  67 
7  66 
5  86 

60 
16 
96 
20 


846 


8 
7 


00 
04 


8  00 


7 
5 


52 

88 


91 
05 


6  96 


Hatons'  tenders. 


Summer. 


S 


e 
.a 


Cftt, 

8 

10 

10 

9 

10 

H 

10 
10 

11 
104 

12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 


.M 
% 


14 

5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 


82 
40 
95 


66 
84 
10 
10 
83 
77 
30 
00 
95 
40 
6  24 
5  10 
4  85 
4  62 
4  95 


Winter. 


S 


48 

471 

45 

504 

51 

46 

47 

44 

47 

45 

47 

50 

44 

50 

42 

42 

(*) 
564 

47 


i 


Otf. 

8 
10 
10 

9 
10 

H 

10 
10 

11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 


8 


$8  84 


4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
9 
4 


77 
50 
64 

10 
80 
70 
40 
17 
77 
64 
00 
40 
00 
04 
20 


58 
70 


*  Light  to  dark. 


Briokl 

laying' 

Hod-oarrierB 

1 

HA 

Sommer. 

Wintei 

t 

• 

Snmmer. 

Winter. 

• 

e 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

• 

i 

1 
ou. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

94 
10 

11 
10 
11 
104 
12 
10 

'I 

11 
8 

10 
8 

10 

84 

1 

S 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

54 
54 

s* 

564 

51 

51 

51 

53 

55 

524 

50 

t? 

54 

51 

564 

Oti. 
14 

16 
14 
15 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
16 
18 
16 
17 
14 
16 
16 
16 
14 
15 

144 

$7  56 
864 

6  93 
8  10 

7  91 

7  14 

8  16 
7  14 

7  42 

8  80 

9  45 
8  00 
926 

7  56 

8  64 
8  16 
7  76 
7  91 

7  42 

8  05 

48 

45 

45 

504 

51 

42 

40 

44 

47 

474 

47 

50 

414 

51 
42 
42 

(*) 
564 

47 

48 

oti. 

14 
16 
14 
15 
14 
14 
16 
14 

n 

16 
18 
16 
17 
14 
16 
14 
16 
14 
15 

144 

$6  72 
7  20 

6  30 

7  57 
7  14 

5  82 

6  40 
6  16 

6  58 

7  60 

8  46 
8  00 
7  05 
7  14 

6  72 

5  88 

'7*91' 

7  05 

6  96 

64 

54 

S* 

664 

51 
51 
51 
53 
55 

524 

50 

544 

54 

54 

51 

564 
554 

$4  82 
5  40 
4  05 

4  86 

5  36 
5  10 
5  61 
5  10 
5  83 
577 
680 

5  00 

6  00 

4  86 

5  94 
4  08 
485 
4  52 
495 

4  72 

48 

47| 

45 

504 

51 

42 

40 

U 

47 

474 

47 

50 

414 
51 
42 
42 

(*) 
564 

47 

48 

Cti. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

94 
10 
11 
10 
11 
104 
12 
10 
11 

0 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 

84 

$3  84 

4  77 

4  50 

4  64 

4  84 

4  20 

4  40 

4  40 

5  17 

5  00 

5  64 

5  00 

4  56 

4  50 

4  62 

8  36 

4  52 

4  70 

potteilee 

4  08 

*  Light  to  dark. 
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Comparative  ataUment  showing  th^  hours  worked  per  weekj  ^c. — Continaed. 


Towna. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Corentry 

BdinbarKh 

Olasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

Liverpool 

London  

Leeds 

Manchester 

Northamptom 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Bochdale 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 
district 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


0 

O 

u 
Pi 


Ota. 
12 
16 
12* 
15 
14 
13 
15 
14 
14 

m 

18 
16 


16 
14 
17 
17 
14 
16 
14 
14 

14 


^ 

s 

A4 


$5  76 
7  20 
6  12 
57 
14 
63 
75 
14 

6  58 

7  83 
9  45 

8  45 


7  52 

7  14 

8  00 
7  14 
5  46 


7  91 

6  93 

7  07 


Plasterera. 


Summer. 


H 


I- 


54 

54 

49* 

54 

56* 

61 

51 

51 

63 

55 

52* 

49* 

52 

54 


51 

56* 
49* 

55* 


o 
o 


OU. 
14 
16 
14 
15 
14 
13 
14 
15 
14 
16 

18 

16 
16 
14 


14 
16 
14 
15 

15 


M 


u 


17  56 

8  64 
6  93 
8  10 


91 
63 
14 
65 
42 


8  80 

9  40 

7  92 

8  82 
7  56 


7  14 
7  76 
7  91 
7  42 

825 


Winter. 


o 


48 
45 

^ 

61 
42 
40 
89 

47 
47* 

47 

44 

47 
51 


% 

e 

P4 


OU. 
14 
16 
14 
15 
14 
13 
14 


14 
16 

18 

16 
16 
14 


(*) 

Ml 

47 

48 


s 

IP 


$6 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
5 


73 
'A 
98 
ST 
14 
44 
«0 


7» 

649 

7M 
752 
714 


89    I    14    !   5M 


15-16, 

14  '   791 

15  :   7tf 


15 


« In  the  shop. 


t  Building. 


t  Light  to  dark. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff , 

Coventry 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

Liverpool 

London  

Leeds 

Manchester 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Rochdale 

Southampton 

SheflBeld   

Staffordshire,     potteries 
district 


Plasterers'  tenders. 


Summer. 


iS 


54 

54 

49* 

54 

56* 

51 

51 

51 

58 

55 

52* 

49* 

52 

64 


o 
.a 

u 

9 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

H 
10 

11 

11 
11 

12 
11 

Hi 

9 


Pi 


10 

8 

10 

10 


$4 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 


32 
40 
95 
86 
36 
10 
65 
86 
83 
05 
30 
44 
08 
86 


Winter. 


o 
H 


48 

47} 

49* 

50* 

51 

42 

40 

40 

i^i 

47 

I  ^ 

I  47 

<  51 


4  32 
4  85 
4  52 

4  95 

5  55 


45 

(t) 
66* 

47 

48 


o 
u 

9 


I 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

H 
10 
11 


$3  84 


11 
11 
12 
11 

11* 
9 


10 

8 

10 

10 


77 
95 
54 
84 
20 
40 
86 
17 
22 
64 
84 
40 
59 


SlAters. 


4  32 


Summer. 


i 

§ 

n 


54 

(•) 

49* 

54 

56* 

51 

51 

51 

53 

55 

56* 

51 

54* 


0 

o 

A 

U 

« 

9k 


OU. 
14 

(*) 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
16 


M 
e 

A< 


$7  5« 

(•) 
693 

8  10 
7  91 


4  52 
4  70 

4  80 


51 

49* 

(*) 
49* 

56* 


14 
16 

(•) 
15 

15 


14 
14 
14 
42 


8  80 
10  17 

7  14 

8  72 


7  14 
7  92 

(*) 

7  42 

8  25 


Winter. 


t 

I 


48 

(•) 

42 

60* 

51 

46 

85 

45 

47 

474 

51| 

46 

(♦) 


a 

0 

»• 
e 


14 

r) 

14 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
16 


6 


n 

5S 
TSl 
7  14 
6)6 
4N 
6» 
«5» 
7» 
•  57 
C3» 


45 
(t) 
(•) 
47 

48 


14 
16 

(•) 
16 

15 


631 

705 
7» 


•Piece-work. 


t  Light  to  dark. 
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Comparative  aiatement  showing  the  houre  worked  per  week,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Binninf^ham 

Bndfoni.... 

Cardiff 

Coventry 

Edinbargh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

HuU 

LiTerpool 

London 

Leeds 

Ifanchecter 

Korthampton 

Xottingfaam 

Paisley 

Bochdnle 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield 

Stallordshire,     potteries 
district , 


Plambers. 


Winter. 


48 

50i 

494 

50{ 

51 

46 

48 

51 

47 

474 

47 

60 

47 

51 

47i 

50 

47 
48 


o 
A 


CU. 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
20 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
15 

15 


i 


Painters. 


Summer. 


t 

I 


$6  72 

54 

7  07 

564 

6  43 

52 

7  57 

54 

7  14 

564 

5  08 

51 

6  72 

56 

7  14 

56 

7  52 

53 

7  60 

55 

9  80 

524 

7  60 

56 

7  62 

BH 

8  16 

54 

8  07 

56 

7  00 

66 

6  79 

494 

7  01 
7  05 

^ 

7  20 

664 

g 


OU. 
14 
14 
14 
14 
184 
14 
14 
14 
14 

144 

17 

14 

14 

14 

16 

14 

15 

14 

16 

15 


s 


$7  66 


91 
28 
56 
62 
14 
84 
84 
42 
07 


9  80 


7 
7 

7 


7 
7 
7 


50 
63 
56 
8  96 
7  84 
42 
91 
02 


8  25 


Winter. 


48 

504 

44 

504 

51 

30 

30 

40 

47 

47i 

48 

(*) 
47 
48 


40 

(•) 

564 

45 

48 


e 

P4 


14 
14 
18 
14 

If 

14 
14 
14 

17 
14 
14 
13 


14 
15 
14 
14 

15 


$6  72 
7  07 
572 
7  07 
6  88 
5  46 


5  46 

5  60 

6  58 
6  88 
8  16 


6  58 
6  24 


6  60 


7  01 

6  80 

7  20 


*  Light  to  dark. 

Wagte  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (officers  and  men) — dieiingviehing  between  ocean  and  coast 

navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Bristol. 


Occupations. 


Ocean  navigation  (steam) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Able-bodied  seamen. . . 

Ordinary  seamen 

Steward. 

Cook 

Cabin  boy 

Chief  engineer 

Second  en^neer 

Third  engineer 

Donkeymen , 

Fiieoften 

Ocean  navigation  (saU) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Seamen , 

Steward 

Cook 

Cook  ani  steward 

Cabin  bov 

Coast  navigation  (steam) : 

Masters , 

Mates  

Secondmates 

Seamen 

Steward , 

Cook 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Donkeymen 

Quartermasters 

Coast  navigation  (sail) : 

Masters 

Mates 

Seamen 

Cook 


Lowest. 


$48  80 

29  20 

19  46 

17  02 

4  86 


9  73 
68  18 
48  66 
29  20 
10  46 
18  28 

81  62 
21  80 
10  46 
14  60 
14  50 
14  50 
21  80 


Highest 


0  73 
7  63 


4  37 


14  60 
0  75 


7  80 


10  46 
14  59 
17  00 
17  00 


$48  66 
34  06 
20  67 
18  34 
14  50 


77  86 
58  38 
30  00 
20  67 
10  46 

48  70 

20  20 

21  88 


20  20 
24  33 
28  20 


11  00 
8  26 


4  86 


15  80 
11  00 


7  55 


34  06 
24  33 
17  00 
10  46 


Aveiage. 


$45  20 
31  60 
20  00 

17  62 
0  73 

20  10 
24  33 
0  73 
78  00 
58  50 
34  06 
20  10 

18  80 

87  70 
26  60 

20  60 
14  60 

21  89 
10  46 
24  30 

7  30 


•25  50 

10  85 

7 

6 


75 
07 


f4  61 
f  3  50 
15  20 
10  37 

6  31 

7  30 
6  31 
6  55 

29  10 
10  46 
17  00 
17  00 


*  Some  perquisites  usually  attach  to  this  position. 


And  "  found  "  entirely. 
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printers'  wAass. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oompositorSf. 

pressTneUf  ^o.)  in  Bristol, 


Compositors : 

Job  printing 

Weeicly  papers  .... 

Daily  papers 

Overtime,  per  hoar 

Hachinemen 

Pressmen 

Boys 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 


$5  50 


14 
6  81 


Stereotypers 


681 


Highest 


$7  77 


18 
10  S2 


2  $2 

8  51 


ATersge. 


$6  81 
7» 
921 
1« 
777 
•  81 
17» 
780 


GHEMIOAL  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  ehemieal  works  in  Brietol. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

1 
Highest.  'ATeragCL 

i 

Chsmbermen 

$7  02 
7  02 
6  56 

5  50 

6  81 

$10  70 

10  70 

8  51 

607 

8  76 

•8  51 
8  51 

Kllnroeq  ---r ,-- ^ ^-,,.-,,,^^--,-.,..,., 

Skilled  laborers 

70 

Unskilled  laborers 

50 

Famacemen ....,■ 

7ff 

Aftsistant  fnmacemen  (nnskilled) r 

50 

Sngineers 

606 

8  76 

8t^ 

STONEWARE  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  stoneware  workers  in  BrietoL 


Oocnpations. 


Throwers* 

Turners  * 

Dippers  t 

Kiln  setters  t 

Unskilled  laborers 
Boys 


Lowest. 


$8  50 
8  50 
486 
4  86 
8  8P 


Highest. 


Arenge. 


$14  60 

14  00 

683 

6  83 

497 


534 
5M 

411 

17» 


*  Must  pav  out  of  their  wages  ftom  $1.45  to  $2.45  per  week  for  hoys  or  steam-power.  Two  hoytneo- 
essary,  bnt  m  one  pottery  here  steam-power  has  been  introdaced,  dispensing  with  one  bc^.  The  op- 
eratives pay  the  principal  24  cents  per  day  each  for  the  steam-power. 

tOne-fieTenth  of  the  wages  given  accrue  as  overtime.  The  average  wonld  not  be  $5.34  for  only « — 
hours  per  week.  Everything  is  piece-work  in  this  trade,  and  there  is  great  scope  for  ability  $aA 
quickness.  The  rapid  and  skulful  men  who  can  earn  $15  per  week,  as  a  nue,  will  not  work  ftiQ  tia^, 
and  they  waste  their  earnings  during  their  idleness. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfiS. 
Wages  per  week  to  railway  employ^  in  Bristol, 


Occupations. 


Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen  . . 
Conductors : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Porterst: 

Laborers  (navrles) . . . 


Higbcii 


lis  14 

771 

in 

4» 
551 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  houre  in,  and  in  conneotian  with,  ooal  minee  in  Glouee»1er8hir& 

in  ike  coneular  distriet  of  Bristol,  England. 

MINES  AND  Mmma. 


Ooenpatioiis. 


Hewers i 

Tmmmers  Mid  dxiTisn 

Bnoehers 

QoMUen 

Bapairen 

BoM-makers 

Xo^een 

Stoken 

Smitha  and  fttten 

Carpal  tan  and  aawyen 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  86 

$8  01 

8  66 

486 

5S8 

7  30 

462 

522 

4  86 

588 

5  46 

594 

522 

6  66 

622 

688 

486 

607 

4  86 

6  07 

6  10 

688 

8  64 

486 

Average^ 


66  34- 


4 
6 

4 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


62 
86 
86^ 
22: 

5ft 

or 

5ft 
6ft 

5» 
5ft 

1ft. 


SHIP-BUILDINa. 
ffaffes  paid  per  week  in  ike  iron  ship-lmilding  and  repairing  trade  at  Bristol, 


Ocoapations. 


Shipwrights 

IroD-workerB 

JPftters 

BhMksmlths 

Aagle-iron  smiths 

Inm  calkers  and  helpers 

Platers' hclpen 

Ship-Joiners 

Pitters' helpers 

Xaborers 


Average. 


$8  64 

8  64 

8  64 

7£92 

9  86. 

7t20 

6:4ft 

7.9a 

6^4» 

5  7ft 


STEYEDOBES. 
Wages  paid  per  day  or  hour,  as  the  oase  may  he,  to  stevedores  in  Bristol. 


Occupations. 


Handling  lumber per  day.. 

^fisndlinglnmber do 

Handling  mixed  cargoes per  hour. . 

Handling  mixed  cargoes  (steam  winehmen)  per 
hoar. 

Hoisting  grain per  100  bushels. . 

^^otting  grain  in  hold* do 

darrying  grain* do.... 

Warehousemen per  week.. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$0  97 

1  09 

10 

$1  09 

121 

12 
12 

6 

9 

9 

5  10 

666 

Bemarks. 


During  winter  months,  7  a.  m. 

to  5  p.  m.,  1|  hours  for  meals.. 
During    summer  months,    2 

hours  and  20  minutes  rest 
Light  to  dark. 
Do. 

Average  $1.46  per  day. 
Average  $2.19  per  day. 

Do. 
Ten  hours  daily. 


*  Very  aevere  work ;  men  rarelv  stand  it  for  more  than  three  years.  The  average  given  means  in- 
«n  these  cases  during  steady  woric.  At  present  writing  stevedores  are  idle  at  least  one-third  of  their 
'time,  hence  their  true  yearly  earning  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  above  figures  would  lead  us  to  sup> 
pose  The  employer  insures  all  his  men,  and  when  iivjured  they  receive  $7.30  per  week  from  the  com- 
liany.  This  may  oe  considered  a  fair  average  of  what  they  would  earn.  The  premium  charged  for 
%his  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
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n.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  woolen^cloth  factories  in  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire^ 

in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol. 

IFftotory  No.  1,  employing;  600  handB—lOO  men,  400  women,  and  100  lads  and  girls  under  15.    Weekly 
tuinoat,  250  pieces  of  cloth,  making  12,500  yards  weekly  or  625,000  yards  annoally.] 


Oocnpations. 


Wool-sorters 

Scourers per  owt 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Hule-spinners 

Selt-actors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doiiblers 

Weavers 

Washers  and  driers 

Brayers 

Menders,  burlers,  and  spilers 

Mill  men 

Dresner  with  teasels 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  bmshers 

Prossers,  steamers,  and  packers 

Engine  oriTers 

Engineers. 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 


Lowest. 


$1  94 
2  91 
4  87 

2  91 

3  65 


4 
4 


86 
86 
07 


t2  43 


4 
2 

4 


13 

18 
13 


tl  94 

2  91 

:2  43 


37 
2  43 

2  91 

3  65 

7  30 

4  87 

8  65 
7  80 


Highest 


$2  18 
*S  60 
*7  80 

4  37 
♦12  16 

6 

6 


80 
80 
8  50 
t2  91 


6 
3 
5 


82 
65 
34 


t8  40 
6  07 


•7 
5 
6 
6 
7 
8 


10 
30 
80 
07 
30 
50 


•8  60 

3  89 

12  16 


1191 
5  10 
5  10 
865 

850 
582 
582 
«I0 
243 
5  10 
2  91 
4  11 
ta43 
437 
437 
4  17 
4  13 
4» 
4M 
8S0 
99J 
3M 
973 


♦Foremen. 


t  All  women. 


tLads. 


Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  fifty-six  haws  in  woolen-cloth  factories  in  Drawbridge,  Wilttlm, 

in  the  oansular  district  of  Bristol 

(Factory  Ko.  2,  employing  210  hands— 60  men,  100  women,  and  50  children  under  15.    Weekly  oattsni 

4,500  yards,  or  225,000  yards  annually.] 


Occupations. 


Wool-sorters 

Scourers 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Mule-spinners 

Self-actors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doublers 

Weavers : 

Women , 

Men 

Washers  and  driers 

Brayers 

Menders,  burlers,  and  spilers 

Mill  men  or  fullers 

Dressers * 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  bmshers 

Pressors  and  packers 

Engine  drivers 

Engineers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters , 

Clerks 

Smith 


Highest.  I  ATens*. 


$2  91 
486 

4  86 
889 

•12  16 
8  50 
8  50 

6  07 
840 

486 

7  30 

5  10 

5  10 
t2  48 

607 
•7  30 

607 
*7  30 

6  07 

8  50 
8  SO 
8  50 
8  90 

12  16 
8  50 


no 

46 
46 
199 

999 
790 
790 
481 
I4A 

487 
497 
519 
4M 
t2  91 
499 

594 

:s9t 

534 
799 
9S9 
799 
899 
0  94 
D59 


\ 


•  Foremen. 


t  All  women. 


tLads. 


$  Standing 
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Wage$  ptAd  per  W9ek  of  fifUf-mx  lionn  in  voooUn-elotK  faetorin  in  Trowbridge^  Wiltahiref 

in  the  oaneular  district  of  Brietolm 


(Ttftotory  No.  8,  em]ilo7ing  420  hands— 100  men,  800  women,  and  20  lads.    Weekly  onttom  7,500  yatda, 

or  375,000  yards  annually.] 


Oocupations. 


Wool-aoriers 


Dyi 

Tnckers 

Carders  (oondensers) , 

Xale-spixmers 

Self-actors,  spinners.. 


Women 


Wsab«rs  and  driers . 
BraTora ............. 

Bonen,  menders,  spil( 
MiQmMi  or  ftillers .... 


Teaterers    

Cotters  and  broshers. 
Pressors  and  ]>aoker8. 

Sngino  drivers 

Soglneors 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith 

Doablers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1  M 

$1  94 

4  88 

486 

8  40 

tl2  16 

2  91 

4  62 

2  91 

6  30 

8  50 

8  50 

:2  30 

t2  30 

3  90 

8  90 

2  48 

418 

3  90 

486 

4  37 

4  87 

4  37 

437 

:i  70 

12  91 

4  37 

4  87 

§1  21 

t4  86 

2  91 

3  40 

2  91 

ri4  60 

2  18 

4  87 

2  91 

6  07 

3  40 

7  78 

4  37 

6  07 

8  89 

3  89 

4  86 

12  16 

7  30 
:2  80 

:2  80 

ATorage* 


'$1  94 


*4 

4 


86 

87 

8  40 

6  80 

*8  50 

12  30 

*3  90 

3  46 

4  87 
*3  87 


*4 

'I 

4 
3 

4 
4 
4 


87 
18 
37 
70 
46 
87 
40 
87 
86 
86 


*8  89 


7  80 
tl48 


*  Standing  wages. 


f  Foremen 


X  Women 


§Lad8. 


Siaiietice  of  a  woolem  mill  in  Trowhridgs^  J^ltahire,  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  show- 
ing the  number  of  hands  emploged  in  the  different  kinds  ofwork,  the  wages  ofeaohy  and  the 
average  wages  of  all. 


Ocoapations. 


Sorters 

Csrder  feeders... 
Self-actor  piecers 
Boablers 


WOUBN. 


Weavers 

Barlers,  menders,  dco 


Total 

Average  wages 


Seoorers 
Drers 


MEN. 


Thckers 

Mole -spinners 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Brai 


ftvers . 
lunan. 


Milhnan.  foreman 
Dresser,  foreman. 
Catier,  foreman... 

Pre»wers 

Ingine  drivers... 

Loom-fitters 

Engineer 

Smith 

Carders 


Total 

Average  wages . 


No. 


10 
16 
5 
60 
40 


133 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

24 
3 
I 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 


50 


Wages 
per  week. 


$2  43 
2  07 

2  43 

3  40 
3  40| 
2  92 


5  02. 6 


4 
4 

3 
7 
4 
4 
4 


62 
62 
89 
30 
86 
38 
86 


534 
7  80 
7  30 


8  51 


564 


TotaL 


20 


86 
70 


38  88 

17  06 

204  30 

116  80 


402  54 


9  24 

13  86 
7  78 

14  60 
14  58 

105  12 

14  58 

6  07 

7 

7 


30 
30 


10  68 
14  60 
24  90 
8  51 
8  51 
68  08 


332  71 


92  A— LAB- 
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SiaiUticB  of  a  woolen  miil  in  Trowbridge,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Oconpfttioiifl. 


BOTB. 


"Warpem 
Carders . 
Drehsen 
Cotteni  . 
Smith  ... 
Weavers 
Dyer 


Total 

Average  wages. 


Ko. 


Wages 
per  week. 


4 
4 
7 
• 
1 
10 
1 


33 


TotaL 


II  58 

2  43 
1  94 
1  M 


2  02 


$6  81 
972 

18  58 

1164 
20 

29  20 
1  4ft 


2  2H 


74  35 


Aggregate $809  00 

Average  wages,  men  and  women  together 3  83 

Average  wages,  men,  women,  and  boys  togeUier 3  50.8 


Stalistiea  of  anoihef  woolen  mill  in  TYowhridgef  Wiltehire,  in  the  ooneular  district  of  Bristol, 
Table  showing  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  different  kinds  of  work,  the  wage$ 
of  eachf  and  the  average  wages  of  all. 


Ooonpations. 


WOMIN. 


Wool-sorters 

Canler-feeders 

Selfactor  piecers 

Donblers 

Weavers 

Mender«,  barlers,  &o 


Total.... 
Average 


MKK. 


Scourers 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Male-sphmers 

Warpers ■ 

Weavers  (broad  looms) . 

Brayers 

Millers 

Dressers  (teasel  gigs) . . 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  bmshers  .. 
Pressers  and  steamers . 

Packers 

Engine  drivers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Sngineers 


Total.... 
Average 


BOTft. 


Scourers 

Dyer 

Tucker 

Self-aotor  piecers. 

Warpers 

Carders 

Doublers 

Weavers ^..- 

Brayers 

DrtMsers  (teasels) 

Cntti^rs 

Carters,  &o 

MUlers 


Total ... 
Average 


Ko. 


'p^:^  T.UL 


3 

30 
24 
11 
280 
70 


418 


6 
9 
3 
5 

20 
6 

40 
8 
2 
4 
2 
8 
8 
6 
2 

12 
2 

10 
2 


150 


2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

3 

12 

2 

16 

12 

4 

2 


70 


$1  94 
1  70 

1  82 
243 

2  91 
2  43 


2  06 


5  10 

6  10 
8  65 
8  50 
6  83 

32 
10 
18 
37 
37 
87 
18 
86 


86 
07 
65 
30 


860 


544) 


2 

2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


19 
19 
19 
82 
21 
92 
43 
92 
43 
43 
43 
43 
48 


2  89L 


1 


IStt 
51  » 

»n 

814  M 
170  1» 


1,112 18 


45  90 

10  95 
4SS0 

UOIO 

87  It 
204  00 

12  89 
8  74 

17  48 
8  74 

S3H 

88  81 
3816 

971 
73  84 

780 
78  09 
17  09 


81«1f 


481 
811 

819 
788 
791 

14  80 
79 

8SI4 
488 

88  88 

3818 
973 
488 


Ifill 


Six  hnndred  and  thiity-eiftht  in  all,  averaging  each  $3.28.0,  makes  $2,096.60. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  offifty-eix  houre  in  a  chocolate  and  cocoa  manufactorjf  in  Bristol. 


Oocnpsttonii. 


Banners 

Hone  experienced  hands 

Sapeiintendenta 

Time-keeper 

Lads  and  yoaths 

YoanjC^r  lads '. 

Saf^ar-boilerat  

Workers  in  cod fectlonery  departmentt 

Yoath:*  in  confectionery  departmentt 

Ifachine  box-makerst 

Hand  boz-makerst 

Paekerst , 

WOMMX.X 

Cocoa  packers  and  1abe1eni$ 

Toan^  girLa  with  packersli 

Girls  ens:aged  in  the  chocolate  cream  manafaoturing,  packing  in  fknoy 
boxes,  4u:.§ 


Lowest 

Highest 

13  84 

$4  86 

486 

6  06 

608 

7  74 

6  06 

7  74 

2  43 

3  87 

97 

2  43 

7  30 

9  00 

7  30 

0  00 

864 

4  32 

7  02 

7  62 

486 

7  43 

6  80 

7  77 

2  95 

3  07 

1  20 

1  S2 

243 

3  64 

Arerage. 


$4 

5 
7 
7 


83 
45 
80 
30 


8  20 
1  68 
8  14 
8  14 
3  96 
7  25 

6  06 

7  48 


3  00 


*  Host  of  the  men  ftreqnently  work  overtime,  and  conseqaently  earn  more  than  the  rates  specified 
aboTe.  There  are  alno  certain  sUovrances  (iududing  a  bonus  of  12  ceiits  per  week  to  men  and  6  cents 
W  boys  for  punctual  attendanct*)  which  are  nractictilly  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages  of  about  24 
•eots'per  week  to  men  and  12  cents  per  week  to  boys. 

t  Allpieoe-work. 

X  Many  of  the  women  only  work  fifty  hoars.  Then  they  get  as  follows :  Packers,  $1.02  to  $2.67;  yonng 
S8si«tauts,  $1.08  to  $1.32;  girls  making  chocolate  creams  and  in  packing,  Slo.^  $1.20  to  $2.43  per  week. 

&  Aged  sixteen  to  twenty-five. 

I  Aged  About  fourteen. 

IX.  Stobb  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  in  various  kinds  of  retail  stores  to  males 

and  females  in  Bristol 


Occupations. 


Dry-goods  salesmen 

Saleswoment 

HeAd  sewing  women  in  work-roomt 

Sewing  wom4>n§ — 

Apprentices  in  work-room|i 

Stationery  salesmen  -.. 

Shoe  shop  salesmenH 

Shoe  shop  saleswomen « 

Fsncy  stores  salesmen 

Bmggists*  clerks 

Carpet  and  fumitnre  salesmen 

Commercial  travelersft 

Eftail  salesmen  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about  . . 
Betail  saleswomen  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$3  72 

1  87 

2  80 
1  45 


4 
3 
1 
4 
5 
3 
9 


86 
10 
70 
37 
83 
16 
73 


*$28  00 

8  33 

9  33 
3  40 


Average. 


$6  06 
3  16 


10  95 

9  73 

7  30 

10  95 

**9  75 

*19  46 

48  66 


4 
2 

7 

4 
2 
6 
7 
5 


86 
18 
24 
00 
86 
92 
07 
30 
34 


4  86 
3  16 


*  Hanagf^Ts. 

t  Hours  8  to  6  or  7.  In  the  larger  and  better  establishments  all  sleep  and  board  under  same  roof 
as  the  store.  Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  by  the  propnetors.  The  table  linen  and  service  is 
neat  and  even  elegant.  Two  weeks*  holUlay  is  genurally  given  eauh  summer,  with  pay.  besides  three 
days  at  Chrisiross.  one  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  and  onn  at  midsummer.  Apprenticing  prevails : 
premium  about  $205  in  a  flrMt-class  estahlishroent  Part  of  this  is  returned,  if  deserved,  in  the  thira 
year;  but  oominallj''  wages  don't  begin  till  fourth  year. 

t  Board  and  hidge  on  tue  premises  usually. 

I  Hours  8.30  to  7.30 ;  Saturday,  4.  One  hour  for  dinner ;  one-half  hour  for  tea.  Tea,  bread  and 
butter  found  by  firm  for  this  latter  meal,  but  sewing-women,  unlike  saleswomen,  must  provide  them- 
sslves  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  lodging  away  from  the  establihhment.  All  work-rooms  are  under 
Government  inspection,  and  a  note  f^om  any  worker  brings  an  inspector  to  inquire  into  grievance. 
The  number  of  workera  is  limited  according  to  Hpac;e.  Government  very  strict  as  to  hours  of  closing 
on  Saturday.  Other  days,  may  detain  workers  an  aggregate  of  twenty- eight  days  in  the  year  by  fill- 
ing up  forms  for  inspection. 

8  Apprentices  generally  indentured  for  three  years.  Wages  as  above  the  first  year;  after  that  ao- 
eording  to  ability. 

f  Women  much  more  employed  in  all  shops  than  in  America.  Many  very  nice-class  stores  are  at- 
tended by  wife  or  daughters  of  proprietor. 

**  Those  who  have  passed  all  three  examinations. 

tt  An  allowance  of  about  $5  per  day  for  all  expenses  is  generally  made. 
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X.  Household  waoes. 

Wage$  paid  per  annum  to  domesHo  servants  in  Brittol. 


Ooonpaiions. 


Batlers 

Footmen 

Coachmen 

Women  cooks 

Parlor  maids 

Honse  maids. 

Scullery  maids 

Pages 

General  women  servants* 


Lowest. 

Highest 

187  38 

$486  00 

97  33 

146  00 

07  33 

292  00 

48  66 

146  00 

48  66 

116  00 

38  03 

116  00 

20  20 

48  00 

14  60 

07  00 

80  00 

116  00 

$146  60 

112  60 

146  00 

97  83 

87  Gi 

73  00 


30  06 
77  00 


*  A  mistaken  idea  prerails  in  the  United  States  that  domestic  servants  are  better  in  England  tiiaa 
there ;  but  as  a  role  toe  best  girls  are  the  oonntry  girls,  who  are  generally  engaged  by  the  landlord! 
or  oonntry  gentlemen ;  therefore  the  towns  are  ill-snpplied.  The  servant  qoestion  ia  the  qaestion  with 
housekeepers  in  England  Just  as  much  as  in  the  United  States. 

XL  AOBICULTU^AL  WAOES. 

Wages  paid  pertoeek,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  homwehoJd  (oo«»* 
try)  servants  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol;  toith  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


GL0UCE8TEB8HIBB. 


Farm  laborers. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Carters 

Boys  to  help  carters 

Women  in  the  field  at  harvest. 
Women  in  the  field  ordinarily.. 


Dairymaids,  per  annum 

Ordinary  house  servants,  per  annum. 

Boys  to  plow,  per  annum 

Piece  work : 

Hoeing  imd  cleaning  wheat 

Hoeiug  peas,  beans,  turnips,  roots. . . . 

Cutting  wheat,  stacking,  tying 

Mowing  barley,  oats 

Mowing  grass 

Mowing  clover 

Hedging  and  ditching 

Thatching  a  mow 


Potato  planting  by  hand 

Potato  oigging  (includes  sorting) 

BOKERSBTBHIRB. 

Farm  laborer. 

Do 

Women  in  the  field 


Lowest. 


Boys... 
Carters 


WILT8HIBB  AHD  D0B8BT8HIBE. 


Farm  laborer. 
Do 

Do 


$2  91 
243 


55 


77  86 
39  00 
48  66 


97 
95 
85 


2  91 
2  91 


97 
2  92 


2  43 
2  43 
2  48  i 


Highest 


$4  87 
2  91 


1  00 


97  00 
59  00 
58  00 


1  21 

2  19 
97 


Average. 


4  37 
4  37 


1  45 
4  37 


3  64 

2  91 

3  64 


$3  65 
2  81 
4  37 


3  64 


3  16 

75 

2  18 

1  14 


87  00 
49  00 
53  53 

1  21 


1  21 
85 
12 

1  21 

973 
973 


8  65 

3  65 

1  46 

1  21 
3  65 


2  91 
267 
2  91 


Remarks. 


Summer,  12  hours  per  day. 
Winter,  9  hours  per  day. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  hanrMt 

li^ofood  or  drink,  and  6eeBli 

per  hoar  after  6  in  the  erea- 

mg. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  harrwt 

with  two  meals  and  bMr  «r 

cider. 
With  cottage,  garden,  and  beer. 
Live) in  house,  and  all  foond. 
Don't  work  as  a  regular  thing. 
Harvest    or    great    vwmnn- 

Sometimee  food  anadrink  ia 

addition. 
And  all  found. 
Do. 
Do. 

Per  acre. 

Dp. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Per  perch. 
Per  mow  of  about  20  tons,  sad 

all  found. 
Per  acre. 

Da 


And  cider  or  ale;  summer,  II 

pints ;  winter,  8  to  9. 
At  harvest ;   sometimes  find 

and  always  drink. 
And   cider  or  ale;  souiUBei 

food. 
And  found. 
Cottage,  large  garden  or  alkt* 

ment,  and  doer  or  ale. 


Summer,  10  hours  per  day. 
Winter,  9  hoars  per  day. 
Harvest,  IS  hoars  par  wy. 
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Wagm  paid  per  week  or  year,  ae  ike  oaee  may  he^  to  afftieultwal  Idborere  and  household* 

(country)  servante,  ^o. — Continaed. 


OccnpatloDs. 


WXLTBBIBB  AMD  DOHSBTSHIR*— Cont'd. 

Cwten 


Shspherda  «nd  cowmen. 

Women  in  the  field 

Boye 


Loweet. 


$1  21 


Highest 


n70 


ATeragOb 


$2  02 

206 
1  46 
1  46 


Bemerks. 


Cottage,  Urge  garden  or  allot- 
ment, ana  afe^and  $7.80  at 
Hiohaehnae. 

And  same  allowanoe  as  carter, 
excepting  extra  money. 

Beer  or  oiaer,  and  sometimes 
food. 

And  found. 


NOTB.^  All  tates  are  per  week  nnlees  ipecifled  as  per  annmn. 


COST  OF  THE  NEOESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  in  Bristol  and  in  Trowbridge  (a  small  man- 
nfacturing  town  in  Wiltshire),  particular  attention  being  paid  to  those  items  most  in  request 
by  the  working  dosses. 


Articles. 


Beat  of  a  laborer's  oottage  (foarto  six  rooms) 

LiDvn  (brown  Holland) per  yard. 

Cotton *do. .. 

Booto: 

Strong  and  heavy per  pair. 

Women's  strong  and  heavy ao... 

Suit:  Respectable  best  suit,  lasts  for  years 

Hsts 


Dnss  goods: 

Cheaper  kinds  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  thefnT>ited  States. 

Better  kinds,  about  one-third  less  than  in  the  United  States. 
Bseon: 

English per  pound. 

American do  .. 


Prime  joint do... 

Poorer  Joint do... 

Bread 4-pound  loaf. 

Batter per  pound. 

Butterine do... 

Backbones  and  cuttings  from  pigs do... 

Baked  fagots  oiade  from  Uver each. 

Cheese per  pound. 

Cocoa,  poor  quality do... 

CoiTee,  poor  quality do... 

CbitterliDgs  (made  from  inferior  and  waste  part  of  pigs) . . '. do . . . 

Bar  pieces  (pigs) do... 

Bggs      per  dosen. 

Fresh  fish: 

Mackerel each. 

Whiting per  pound. 

Sole do... 

Flounders do... 

Herring each. 

Lsrd per  pound 

Lirer do... 

Ifilk per  quart. 

M  Qtton : 

Be^t  parts per  pound. 

loferior  parts do... 

Pork do... 

Plg*sfeet each. 

Peas,  dried per  quart. 

Bioe per  pound. 

SsosiHpes do... 

Ssveluys  (chopped  cooked  meat) each. 

Sugar per  pound. 

Tripe do... 

Tea do... 

Treacle  or  molai«es do... 

Trotters  (cooked) each. 


Bristol. 


10  07  to  $1  70 

10  to       24 

8  to       10 

1  70  to  4  86 
48  to    243 

9  78  to  14  60 
48  to    1  45 


20 
14 

26 
20 
12 
26 
18 
04 
01 
$0  16  to  $0  25 
10 
24 
08 
00 
36 

02 
15 
32 
12 
01 
14 
08 
08 


Trowbridge. 


10  60to$l  45 

lOto   24 

8to   10 


86 
48 


70to  4 

48to  2 

(•) 

48to  1  46 


18 
14 

24 
18 
10 
25 
18 
04 
01 
10  14to|0  25 
10 
24 
06 
08 
2Z 

04 
17 
85 
16 
01 
12 
06 
06 


30 

28 

20 

20 

18 

18 

02 

02 

08 

08 

06 

04 

20 

18 

02 

02 

05 

05 

12 

10 

48 

48 

05 

05 

02 

02 

[ 
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CARLISLE. 

SEPOET  BY  aOySTTLABAQENT  BROWN. 

L  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Carliale. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avengp. 

BUILDDfO  TBADK8. 

Sriok-lavers 

$6  56 

488 
7  29 
4  88 

6  07 

4  86 

5  32 

7  29 

4  86 
7  05 

7  05 

5  59 
534 

8  65 
7  29 

5  32 

6  56 

5  83 
4  86 
4  86 
2  92 

14  60 
584 
488 
656 
4  88 

6  07 
243 
656 

195  00 
6  56 
486 
•6  07 
244 
569 

$»73 

6  07 
9  73 
5  34 
9  73 

5  34 

7  29 
973 

7  29 
802 

8  02 

14  60 
7  78 
438 

7  78 
729 

8  75 
656 

6  56 
656 
486 

29  19 

7  29 
14  60 

7  29 
607 
973 
466 

8  76 
1,947  00 

973 
860 

$8  14 

Hod-carriers 

512 

ManonH   

8  60 

^     Tenders 

4  M 

Plasterers 

7  M 

?*•'  Tenders 

510 

Slaters  

630 

Plambers 

8N 

Mto<  Assistants 

607 

Carpenters 

7SI 

Gas-fitters 

7a 

OTHBB  TRADBB. 

Bakers 

10  00 

Blacksmiths 

050 

Strikers. 

400 

Bookbinders 

751 

Brick-makers 

ON 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Drivers 

,  Draymen  and  teamsters 

OabT  carriacre.  and  street , 

SofcraTers 

Oardeners 

Hatters ; 

Horse-shoers 

Laborers,  norters.  &o 

LithoflrraDDers 

too 

Printers 

700 

Saddle  and  harness  makers - 

Hi 

•  01 

Tailors 

1100 
7  80 

on 

Tinsmiths 

010 

*  And  by  piece-work. 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  infaotories  or  mills  in  CarUsle. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest* 

Highest. 

Awni^ 

Bnf^neers - 

$6  07 
4  86 

85 
2  43 

78 
6  56 
8  16 
8  65 
8  85 
1  94 
607 
146 
14  60 
8  66 
780 

$8  00 
584 

4  88 

4  86 
8  40 
973 
365 
607 
607 
3  19 

39  19 
607 

39  19 
978 
973 

97  00 

Pirsmen ....r. ...... .....r..... .............«.....«......r. 

SIO 

Weavers : 

Women  and  ffirls , 

soo 

Men 

30* 

Winders 

soo 

Tacklers or  loom-fltters 

8M 

Oilers 

340 

Beamers 

401 

Twisters 

401 

Sweepers..... 

soo 

Clerks 

17  0 

Janior clerks 

3TI 

Desl^ers 

21  0» 

Warpers 

oso 

Sisers 

gjo 
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.  Foundries,  haohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

per  week  of  ffiy-four  hours  in  foundtiea,  vMiohine-^hopSy  and  iron  works  in 

Carlisle. 


Oocnpationt. 


LowesL 

Highest. 

$6  56 

17  78 

584 

8  02 

865 

583 

6  56 

7  78 

3  89 

4  02 

5  34 

7  78 

3  05 

4  62 

4  86 

7  78 

656 

680 

656 

8  02 

7  05 

8  02 

3  89 

4  38 

486 

4  86 

3  89 

6  56 

2  92 

5  10 

486 

5  10 

Arerage. 


$7  29 


7 
6 

7 

4 
6 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


29 
10 
05 
38 
32 
13 
05 
80 
05 
53 
13 
86 
86 
62 
86 


IV.  BAIIiWAY  EMPLOT^S. 


r  day,  week,  or  month,  as  may  he,  to  railway^  employA  (those  engaged  about 
fell  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  cfo.) 


England. 


Oooapations. 


nnen  (Unetnen) 
en  (linemen)  . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$5  10 

$5  83 

4  13 

4  38 

8  51 

10  21 

683 

7  29 

4  62 

5  83 

5  10 

534 

486 

5  69 

Average. 


$5  46 


4 
9 
6 
5 
5 
5 


25 
36 
56 
27 
22 
22 


V.  Aqrioultural  waoes. 

r  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Carlisle, 
England,  with  or  iri^tt^  board  and  lodging. 


Ooonpations. 


mied) 

ing  board) 

botard). 

(including  board) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$219  00 

127  00 

49  00 

78  00 

$244  00 

156  00 

73  00 

117  00 

Average. 


$231  00 

141  00 

61  00 

97  00 


VL  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

{n^  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  in  Carlisle,  England, 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$5  34 
666 

$7  30 

8  75 

$6  82 

7  IS 
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COBHWALL. 

BEFOBT  BY  00N8TTL  FOX,  OF  FALMOUTH. 

Past  1. — Male  Labor. 

»  

(1.)  Rates  of  wages. — ^These  will  be  foandin  detail  in  the  accompany- 
ing  schedules. 

(2.)  The  cost  of  living. — ^The  prices  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ^<  neces- 
saries of  life"  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  qaotations,  viz :  Beef, 
of  good  qaality,  20  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  of  good  quality,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  pork,  of  good  quality,  16  cents  per  pound ;  bread,  of  good 
quality,  10  cents  per  4-pound  loaf;  eggs,  from  16  to  36  cents  per  dozen; 
milk,  24  cents  per  gallon.  In  towns  in  this  district  $5  a  week  for  a 
family  may  be  put  as  the  approximate  cost  of  living,  rent  included,  but 
in  rural  districts,  where  house-rent  is  lower,  $4.50  would  in  most  cases 
cover  it. 

(3.)  The  present  rates  of  wages  do  not  differ  much  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  and  although  animal  food  is  dearer,  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  various  other  items  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper. 
But  still  I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  much 
improved  in  the  interim,  except  in  the  case  of  educational  facilities. 

(4.)  The  habits  of  the  working  ela^sses. — Owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  steady 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  smallness  of  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  wages  earned  is  such  that  the  number  of  those  who  can 
save  money  is  comparatively  small. 

(5, 6, 7, 8.)  With  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  ill-feeling  manifested  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  There  are  no  local  laws  bearing  od 
organizations,  either  of  labor  or  capit<al,  and  strikes  are  very  rarely  bad 
recourse  to.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  please,  do  conditions  in  that  respect  l>eing  usually 
imposed  by  employers.    Wages  are  almost  invariably  paid  in  cash. 

(9.)  Co-operative  societies. — The  number  of  such  societies  in  my^  district 
is  very  small.  The  only  one  in  existence  in  this  town  is  in  connection 
with  the  retail  grocery  goods,  but  although  the  society  is  believed  to  be 
successful  1  do  not  consider  it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  ott  that 
branch  of  business  in  the  neighborhood. 

(10.)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. They  live  simply;  their  houses,  except  in  certain  crowded  town 
districts,  are  clean  and  comfortable;  their  food  (with  the  exception 
of  animal  food)  is  cheap  and  wholesome ;  their  clothes  are  suitable  to 
the  climate ;  their  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  small,  and, 
unless  by  migration,  they  can  with  dif&culty  lay  up  anything  for  old 
age;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  contrasts  favorably  with  many 
other  parts  of  England,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences. 

ill.)  The  employers  generally  contract  with  an  insurance  company  to 
emnify  the  employes  or  their  families  in  case  of  death  or  injury  by 
accident. 

Mining  companies  provide  surgeons  for  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
injured.  Most  employers  in  many  ways  interest  themselves  to  promote 
tbe  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.    The  general  re> 
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latioDS  between  the  employer  and  employed  are  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

(12.)  The  same  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  except  that  party  feeling 
does  not  ran  so  high  in  this  district. 

(13.)  A  desire  to  improve  their  prospects,  to  join  relations  abroad, 
and  make  a  better  provision  for  their  families.  Mining  and  farming  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

(1.)  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  number  of  women 
and  children  employed  in  Cornwall  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  statis- 
tics touching  the  mines  and  factories  can  only  be  obtained  through 
Government  sources. 

About  two  adult  females  are  employed  on  each  farm. 

(2.)  Minimum,  24  cents  per  day;  maximum,  48  cents  per  day;  aver- 
age, 30  cents  per  day. 

(3.)  About  9  to  10  hours. 

(4.)  In  most  cases  improving. 

(5.)  Mothers'  meetings,  social,  musical,  and  religious  meetings. 

(6.)  Fire  brigades  in  certain  towns. 

(7.)   Vide  answer  11,  in  case  of  males. 

(8.)  Wages  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  Ave  years  ago.  The 
women  do  not  compete  with  men,  and  do  not,  therefore,  reduce  men's 
wages;  the  employment  of  women  has  a  good  effect  on  general,  social^ 
and  industrial  conditions. 

(9.)  There  are  so  few  factories  in  Cornwall  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  girls  employed  on  the  surface  at  mines  acquire  a  rough  and  mas- 
culine manner,  but  all  children  have  to  attend  school  a  certain  number 
of  days  per  week. 

HOWAED  FOX, 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Falmouthj  July  17, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 


Wage9  paid  in  genertxl  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Comtoall, 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUn.DINO  TRADS8.* 

Brickl«Tera.    (SeeMaaons.) 

Hod-carriers.    (See  Laborers,  Masons*  Tenders.) 
If  MTU  a ». ..».,a.     a... 

$4  88 
2  92 

4  38 

$7  29 
4  38 

7  27 

$4  9ft 
8  4(> 

Tenders 

Flasterprs.    (See  Masons.) 

Tenders.    (See  Masons'  Tenders.) 
Saters.     (SeeMiisons.) 
Boofers.    (See  Masons.) 

Tenders.    (See  Masons*  Tenders.) 
Flnmbers 

6  77 

Assistants 

4  38 

Carpenters 

4  38 
583 

5  93 
7  29 

5  34 

Ga»-fitters  

6  82 

*  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  slaters,  and  roofers  are  all  classed  as  JIfeneral  masons  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Wagmpaid  in  general  iradm,  <f'6. — Con  tinned. 


Ooonpationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

A.Terage. 

OTHBB  TBADU. 

Bakers 

14  88 
8  65 
840 

$5  34 
5  83 
8  89 

M78 

BlAcksniiths 

4  81 

Ktriken 

8  71 

Bookbinders 

4  81 

Brickmakert 

438 

Brewers 

3  65 
2  92 
438 

4  86 
607 
488 

8  89 

4  88 
6  07 

6  07 

7  29 

8  51 
12  16 

584 

3  89 

Butchnra 

4  e 

Brass  founders 

5  84 

Cabinet  makers 

6  01 

donfectioners 

6  70 

Coopers 

•  M 

Drivers: 

Drajnienand  teamsters i.. 

4M 

Cskh.  carrlaire.  and  street  rail  wavs r-. 

607 

Oardeners 

3  89 

4  88 
292 
486 
634 
488 
4  13 
6  01 
292 
4  38 

5  83 
7  29 

4  38 
7  01 

5  83 

4  86 

6  07 
583 

5  83 

7  29 

498 

•Jewelers 

6a 

laborers,  norters.  Ac - 

340 

Lithographers 

607 

4n 

Potters 

40 

402 

Sail  makers 

5  81 

4» 

Tailors 

59 

II.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofsixig  hours  in  faokniee  or  mille  in  Cornwall, 


Ooonpations. 

liOweat. 

Highest. 

Avaniga 

JonmeyTnAD  millers 

$4  88 

$4  88 

|4H 

Application  for  the  information  has  been  made  to  the  owners  of  other  floor  milla  and  IkotoiiMwlth' 
<ml  saccess. 

III.  Foundries,  maohineshofs,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of fif ty-f our  hours  in  foundries ,  maohine-shopSf  and  iron  works  in  Corn- 
wall. 


Oocapations. 


Fitters 

Strikers 

Blacksmiths 
Holders...., 


Lowest. 


14  88 
8  40 
486 
889 


Highest 


$7  29 
5  11 
7  29 
550 


••2 

407 

5SI 

5M 


IV.  Mines  and  minino. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in,  and  in  connection  with,  metal  nUnes,  in  eonnty  9f 

Cornwall, 


Occnpations. 


Undergroond  men per  month. 

Shaftroen do... 

Ore  dressers do... 


Lowest. 


$12  65 

"iiii 


Hi^est. 


$19  46 


118  n 

MS 

1110 


i 
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V.  Ship- YARDS. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  offift^-four  kimrs  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship'huilding — in  county  of  Cornwall, 


Oocapatlona. 


Wood  ship-bailding . 
Wood  ship-repairing 


LowMt 

Highest. 

$8  83 
5  83 

$7  20 
7  29 

ATeisgeu 


$6  56 

656 


None  confined  to  ehip-bnilding ;  some  of  the  men  employed  on  old  work  most  of  their  time. 

VI.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)— distinguishing  between  oceany  coast, 
and  river  navigaHonf  aid  between  sail  and  steam — in  Cornwall. 

SAIUKG  VESSELS. 


Oecnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Present 
wages. 

Coasters: 

Able  seamen ^ 

$13  88 
9  78 

Ordinary  eeamen .., 

KatM.. 

19  46 

Masters 

84  06 

Oeean-Koing: 

AhiA ^Mi^men .  .....  .. 

14  59 

Ordinary  «esmen ..^ ... .    .... 

10  94 

Hates  (chief) 

38  98 

Hates  (second) 

20  67 

STEAH  VESSELS. 


Bn^eers: 

First 

$06  84 
71  00 

Second 

Third 

57  41 

M^ttfrrr    .        ....... 

$78  00 
48  66 
29  J9 
14  59 

$97  33 
68  12 
88  08 
24  38 

85  18 

Chief  officer 

58  SO 

Second  officer 

34  06 

Third  officer 

10  46 

Ahleseamen ...        ...  .......  ... 

14  50 

Ordinary seam'tn .  .  ......        .    *. 

10  94 

YII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  Cornwall  siores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females  in  Cornwall. 


Oecnpations. 

GsUarmaa 

op  assistants: 

Hetail:  Females, per  year 

Hales,  per  week 

*  With  partial  hoard. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  18 

48  66 
607 

$5U 

170  81 
8  51 

Average 
wages. 


$4  60 

*77  58 
7  26 
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VIII.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  hautehold  eervanU  (tawnB  and  oitiat)  in  Camwall, 


OeoapAtions. 


Bl^mL 


d MTTMits  (with boud  and  lodging) peryeu.. 


$29  19 


$77  SO 


$S918 


IX.  Agbiottlttjbal  wages. 

Wage$paid  to  agrieultural  lahorera  and  household  {country)  aervante  in  Cornwall, 


OoOUpAtioiM. 


Household  Mrranto  (with  board  and  lodjrlng) per  year. . 

Agrloaltaral  laborers  (without  board  and  lodging,  but  generally  with  a 
plot  of  ground) per  week.. 


Loweat. 

Highest 

$14  59 
292 

$49  87 
4  88 

|2ftM 
80 


X.  Pbintebs  wages. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {oampositorSfprm- 

MOti,  proof-readers,  ^^o.)  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest. 

Highaei. 

Aveac*. 

Printers 

$4  38 

438 
488 
488 

$6  07 
6  07 
607 
607 

•SM 

Compositors 

5M 

Presiraien 

SM 

Proof-readers , 

SM 

HABTLEPOOL. 


REPORT  BT  OOirSULAR  AGENT  KBILSON, 


I.  Genebal  TBADBS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours. 


Ooonpations. 


Bricklayers . 
Hod-carriers 

Masons 

Plumbers ... 
Gas-fitters  .. 


Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brass  founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Gardeners 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  ica 

Printers , 

Sail-raakers 

Tinsmiths 


BUILDIXO  TRADM. 


OTHBB  TIU.DB8. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$6  80 

$7  29 

486 

5  10 

729 

802 

8  20 

8  75 

7  78 

826 

607 

8  51 

488 

729 

656 

704 

680 

8  51 

4  86 

826 

486 

'      607 

486 

9  73 

486 

5  10 

656 

704 

668 

790 

729 

10  21 

4M 
7» 
8  47 
8tt 


7» 
SO 

•  » 

7M 

•  91 

5M 

7» 
418 

•  » 

7» 
87S 
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IL  MAOHmE-SHOPS,  FOUNDBIBSy  &0. 

WageB  paid  per  week  offtfljf-fow  hours  in  foundriee,  machine  ekopSj  and  iron  works  in 

Hartlepool  and  Middleehro-on-Teea, 


Oooapatioiia. 


Fitten.... 
Lftth«uDeii 
Holders... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$6  80 
729 
7  29 

$9  24 
899 
948 

Average. 


$8  08 
8  14 
8  38 


III.  Wages  in  ship-tabds. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

skip-building —in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees. 


Occapations. 


Platers 

Bivetters... 
Cslkers.... 
DriUers  .... 
Blacksmiths 

Titters 

Carpenters . 

Joiners 

Lalwrers... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

f7  29 

$9  73 

680 

8  76 

6  82 

9  24 

486 

6  80 

6  07 

8  51 

6  88 

8  99 

9  11 

10  33 

7  04 

,     8  76 

4  62 

5  10 

Average. 


$8  51 


7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
9 
7 
4 


78 
78 
83 
29 
41 
72 
90 
86 


lY.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men}— distinguishing  between  ocean  and  coast 
navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


OCKAN-OOIKO   BTBAlfERfi. 


llrst  mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains. 

Cooks 

Stewards 

Able  seamen 

Ffast  enjdneer 

Second  aiffineer 

Third  engineer 

Tirsmen 

COABTUfO    BTKAHEBB. 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Able  seamen 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

WOOD  BAILBR8,  COABTIHO 

rs 

Hstes 

Able 


$72  99 
36  50 
24  33 
20  06 
20  06 
24  33 
10  46 
72  90 
43  80 
29  20 
20  67 


58  40 
34  06 
26  76 
18  49 
53  53 
41  36 
18  49 


38  93 
24  83 
17  03 


Highest. 


$97  33 
46  23 
31  63 

24  33 

25  54 
30  66 

20  67 
82  73 
63  26 
38  93 

21  89 


73  00 
38  93 
29  20 
19  46 
68  13 
54  74 
19  46 


43  80 
25  54 
18  25 


Average. 


$85  16 
41  36 
27  99 
22  19 
22  80 
27  49 

20  07 
77  86 
53  58 
34  06 

21  28 


65  70 
36  50 
27  98 
18  97 
60  84 
48  05 
18  97 


41  36 
24  94 
17  64 
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Y.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  about  sixttf-five  houre  in  eioree^  relailf  to  males  ttndfemdUs,  in 

tlepool  and  Middlesln-o-on'Tees, 


Occapations. 


Orocera. 
Drapers. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  86 
4  86 

7  29 

$6  07 
607 


VI.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Sartlepool  and  MiddletArs- 

on-Tees. 


Cooks  (females). 
Hoosemaids. . . . 
Nurses 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$58  40 
48  66 
48  66 

$97  83 
77  86 
87  60 

Arengs. 


|77» 

an 
an 


VII.  Corporation  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  towns  of  Sertk- 

pool  and  Middtesbro-on-Tees, 


Oooopations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arn^a. 

liSborers  (inclndiiiff  street  sweepers,  cart  drivers,  &0.) 

$4  88 
7  29 

$5  56 

802 

UK 

'Mft1K>nSr..-r.-T -, T rT..,,,-T.r,.x.  ........ 

7» 

Vin.  Printers'  wages. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oompAiiton^ 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  4ro.y)  in  Hartlepool  and  MiddXeswro-on-Tees. 


Oooopations. 


Bookbinders. 
Printers 


Lowest 


Highest 


$6  56 
6  56 


$7  04 
704 


681 
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HOLTHEAB. 


REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AOBNT  JONES, 


[Bef erred  to  In  the  Liverpool  report] 


L  GENEBAIi  TBADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Holyhead, 


OooapationB. 


BUILDDTO  TBADU. 

riere 

Jers 

re 

ders 

iers 

•s 

Atanto 

ere 

\n  — 

OTHBB  TBADES. 

iithiV//////////////."*V.'.'.".'.V.'.V.V.*.' 

cere 

•  

makers 

frmen  and  teamsters 

and  carriage 

irs    

loers 

8.  porters,  See 

(hts 

\ 

8  public  schools 

:ers 

sh  operators 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averagew 

$2  91 

$4  37 

(3  64 

1  27 

8  73 

7  50 

3  64 

4  85 

4  OO 

5  09 

582 

5  40 

2  91 

3  64 

3  27 

6  09 

5  82 

5  4» 

5  09 

5  82 

540 

2  91 

3  64 

3  27 

7  27 

9  71 

8  50 

485 

6  06 

5  40 

5  82 

7  27 

60O 

485 

6  06 

5  40 

* 

8  64 

600 

485' 

6  06 

7  27 

6  6S 

3  88 

4  85 

4  3ft 

7  27 

14  56 

10  90 

4  37 

582 

5  OO 

4  85 

7  27 

60O 

4  37 

6  06 

5  21 

3  54 

4  85 

4  00 

485 

14  56 

9  70 

8  64 

7  27 

5  45- 

2  91 

4  85 

3  80 

5  82 

7  27 

6  00 

4  85 

9  71 

7  OO 

485 

14  56 

9  70 

4  85 

7  27 

6  OO 

4  85 

6  06 

6  04 

4  85 

7  27 

6  06 

8  64 

7  27 

5  45 

5  82 

7  27 

6  00 

11.  F0T7Tn)BIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 

paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  madhine'ShopSf  and  iron-works  in  Holy- 

head. 


Oooapations. 


maker 

\ 

rs 


Lowest 

Highest 

$7  25 

$9  70 

7  00 

950 

6  54 

10  19 

8  88 

6  06 

727 

10  19 

Average. 


$8  47 
8  29 
8  36 
4  97 
8  70 


€56 


liABOB  IN  EUBOPE — ^ENQLAKD. 
BAILWAT  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  emplojfie  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as 
engagA  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linomeny  railroad  laborers^  4^c.\  in  Holgkead. 


pccapations. 


Station-masten . . 

Inspectors 

Porters 

BnKiiie-drivers  .. 

Firemen 

Cleaners 

Bailroad  laborers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  85 

$14  M 

6  00 

7  07 

8  64 

437 

7  07 

10  19 

437 

5  82 

2  91 

3  M 

3  88 

5  82 

f8ii 

650 
4M 

8M 

3M 
4tf 


WAGES  IN  SHIP-TASDS. 

Wages  p<iM  per  week  offi/ty-six  hourSf  in  ship-yardSf  distinguishing  between  iroA  and  wsod 

ship-hmlding,  in  Holyhead, 


Oooapations. 

Lowest. 

Arvngfi. 

Ship  carpenters 

$5  82 

$8  49 

1715 

NOTB.— No  ship-boildinfc  in  district. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  aad 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Holyhead, 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


Steam  (coastwise): 

Master 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Ordinary  seaman 

Able  seaman . . . . 

Enf^neer 

Fireman 

Sailing  vessels: 

Master  ..., 

Mate 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 


Highest  Artnge. 


$67  97 

48  55 

33  98 

6  79 

23  30 

33  98 

21  84 

29  13 

21  84 

15  77 

9  71 

177  68 

58  26 
43  70 
14  56 
26  21 
58  26 
24  27 

48  55 
29  13 
19  42 
14  56 


5154 
38M 
10  51 

24  7S 
4100 
2SM 

38N 

25  45 
17  S6 
1215 


stobe  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  stxty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  femalet  is 

Holyhead. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Drapery:  I 

Male  assistant  and  found i  $2  42 

Female  assistant  and  found !  97 

Grocery: 

Male  assistant  and  found 1  94 

Female  assistant  and  found 97 


Highest  iATsnge. 


$4  37 
1  94 

3  64 
1  69 


145 

27» 
IS 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAOES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Holyhead. 


Lowost 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cook 

$4  85 

2  91 
2  91 
2  42 

$6  06 

tft  4R 

WaitreM ^ 

4  85              3  80 

Vmnemaid 

4  85              3  80 

Scnlk^rT  mftid 

2  91  1            2  AS 

1 

AORICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  half -year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Holy- 

heady  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occapatione. 


Lowest.     Highest. 


Fsnn  bailiff 

Farm  laborers 
Farm  dairy-maids 
Fann  bojs 


$48  55 
33  98 
29  13 
14  56 


f  ^  26 
43  70 
43  70 
19  42 


Average. 


$53  40 
38  80 
36  40 
16  95 


PRINTERS'   WAGES. 

Statement  shoicing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors j  pressmen, 

proof-readers,  ^c,)  in  Holyhecid. 


Occapations. 


LowMt.    Highest.   Average. 


CompositprB  ?  «. 

Printers        i     •■ ^ 


82 


Preftsinea  (machine  men) 
Proof-readers 


5  82 

6  30 


$7  27 

7  27 
7  27 


$6  50 

6  50 
6  58 


GLOUGESTEE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  DA  VIES, 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  in  Gloucester. 

Occupations.                                                    ,  Luwest.  ;  Highest.  [  Average. 

j _  ■ 

HUILiUKG  TBAI>Kl«. 

C.  i.  ».  d. 

Briclilavers 30  |  40,  35  0 

Hod-carriers.  16  20-  18  0 

Masons 30  |  40  35  0 

Tenders    16  20  18  0 

Plasferera 30'  40'  35  0 

Tenders 16  20  '  18  0 

Slaters I             25  35'  30  0 

Roofers 25  35  30  0 

Tenders 16  20  18  0 

Phimbers |             30  |  40  35  0 

AsaisUDto 18  24  21  0 

Carpenters i             25  35  30  0 

Oss-fluers 30  40  36  0 

92  A— LAB 42 
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Wage9  paid  per  week  of/romjiftg'fomr  to  tixtjf  koun  in  Gloucester — Continued. 


OocapatioDs. 


Baken 

Blftoktmithi . 
StHken  . 
Bookbinders.. 
Brick- makers. 
Brewers 


OTHKBTBADES. 


Butcbeis 

BraNi  foanders . 
Cabinet-makers 
Confeotioners  .. 
Ciffsr-inakers . . . 

Coopers 

Cntiers 


Distillers 

Drivers  .m 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway. 
Dyers 


JEnicravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hstters  

Horte-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sec 

Liftioicraphers 

MillwHfEbts 

Nail-makers  (hand)  . . 
Pottrrs 


Printers 

Tescbers  nnbllo  schools    . . . 
Saddle  ana  harness-makers. 

Bail-makers 

Stevedoies ^ 

Tsnners 

Tsilors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


Lowest. 


*  Per  day  during  the  season. 


t  None  in  this  district 


X  £60  to  £300  per  aonsm. 


II.  Faotobiss  and  mills. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offifty-fowr  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Gloucester  distrieL 


Oc<;npations. 


WeaTors 
Spinnei  s 
Dyers ... 
IVisters 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

«. 

M. 

15 

45 

15 

45 

10 

85 

15 

45 

i.1 

Mft 
300 
ttt 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  iu  foundries,  maMne-shopSf  and  iron  works  is 

Gloucester  dieirict. 


Occupations. 


Jitters 

Machine  hands 
Boiler-makers . 
Molders 


Lowest. 

Highest 

«. 

«. 

28 

82 

26 

32 

26 

a 

26 

82 

ATersf8> 


i. 


9 

If 

9 
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HIKES  AND  lONING. 

Wag€$  p€tid  j9§r  iMdb  of  forty-eight  koure  in,  and  in  connfcUon  with,  coal  and  iron  ore  mtnet 

inforeet  of  Dean,  Glouceaterahire, 


Ooonpations. 


Xlscn  <ordioAry). 


Lowest 

Highest. 

20 

80 

Average., 


«. 


25> 


BAILWAT  WAGES. 

Wa§eepaid  per  week  to  railway  employ  A  (thow  engaged  about  ttationa,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linetnen,  railroad  laborers,  <f'c.,)  in  Gloucester  district. 


OconpaUons. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

60 
80 
80 
20 
30 
25 

60 
35 
40 
25 
35 
80 

8.d. 
55  0 

32  6 

35  0 

••••                                        •              ••• 

22  6 

•  •••  ••••••«  •«*««•■••  ••'••«•  •««••*■•  •  ••«  *  •*• 

32  0 

27  6 

IngiiM-dzlver 

Scoker 

Qfurd 

Putters 

Plate  layer... 
Havry.: 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
riffcr  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Gloucester  district. 


OooapatioDS. 


OCBAM. 


Cfeptatn 

first  mate 

SecoDcl  mate..... 

BoatMwaio 

CarpMiter 

Bteward 

Cook 

SKaman.  able .... 
PSrst  engioeer . . 
Bseond  engineer 
Third  engineer  . 

Dookeyman 

Fiteman 


OOABT. 


Lowest. 


Steam. 


£    9. 

14  0 
7  0 
4    0 

3  10 

4  0 
4    0 

3  10 
2  10 

14    0 

10    0 

7    0 

4  10 
4    0 


Caplain 4    0 

FIrstmate 3    0 

Boatswain I  2  10 

Cook  and  steward '  3    0 

liable I  2  10 

Inordinary '  1    0 

Boy ;  10 

Vtast  Engineer |  4    0 

Second  engineer •  8    0 

fireman 2  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sail. 


£   «.    d. 

10    0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  10    0 
2  10    0 


6 
4 

3 
4 

4 


4  0 
3    0 

2  10 

3  0 
2  10 
1    0 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Highest 


^team. 


£    9, 

26  0 
10  0 
6  0 
4  10 
0  0 
6    0 

4  10 
3  10 

1!0    0 

12    0 

9    0 

6  10 

5  0 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8    0  0 

6    0  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 
.8  10  0 

1  10  0 

10  0 

8    0  0 

6  0  0 


8  10    0 


SaU. 


£ 
20 
9 
6 
4 
G 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  10 
3  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6    0  0 

5    0  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 
3  10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 


Average. 


Steam. 


£   9.   d. 

20    0    0 
8  10 
5    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

5 
5 
4 

3 

17 

11 

8 

5 


4  10 


0  0 
4  10 

3  5 

4  0 

3  0 

1  5 
15 

6    0 

4  10 
8    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sail. 


£    9.     d. 

15    0      0 
7  10 
5    0 

3  10 
5  0 
5    0 

4  0 
3    0 


5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
1 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
5 


0  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sai&— Strer  boatmen  (and  on  oanala)  from  26f.  per  week  to  35f .  per  weelc ;  average,  30«.  per  week. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  W\GES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  koure;  stores^  wholesale  or  retailj  to  males  and  fsmAles,  im 

Ol4>ucester  district. 


OccopAtion. 


Lowest. 


Hig^hest.  '  Ar^rmgp. 


Wages  In  stores . 


10 


».  a. 

60  >  3S 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Gloucester  district. 


OccapatioDS. 


Wages,  with  board  and  lodging 


Lowest.  '  Highest. ,  Arorsfe. 


£    M.  d.     £   i.  d.  \    M  t.  d. 
50    025    0015   00 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Glouctster  district^ 

with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


OccupatioDH. 


Lowest     Highest '  Aversfe- 


\  £   a.  d.     £   a.  d.      £  t.  d. 

Ordinary  laborer  per  week,  without  board,  Sec 0  15    0       1  10    0       12  1 

Household  servants,  females,  with  board  and  lodgiDg,  per  annam ,    8    0    0  j  12    0    0      10  0  0 


CORFORATION   EMPLOYjfiS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  C')rporatitm  employ^  in  the  city  of  (wlonceater. 


(>ocupatioD8. 


Laborers,  carteiH,  &c 


lowest.     Hlghent  Average, 


£   a.  d.     X.   a.  d.      £  »•  rf 

0  18    0       1    0    0  ,     0  1»   • 


printers'  wages. 

Statement  shoiriuff  the  watfetf  paid  per  we^k  of  fifty- four  hoar  a  to  printers  {pomitoaitora,  preia- 

men,  proof- readers ^  tf'c.)  in  Gloucester. 


Printers 

Comi>08itors.. 
Proof-readers 
Pressmen 


Occupations. 


Lowest     Highest   Averace. 


£   a.  d.     £   a.  d. 
1    5    0  i    1  15    0 


15  0. 
15  0! 
1    0    0  j 


1  15  0 
1  15  0 
1  10    0 


£  a.t 

110  • 

111  0 
110  0 
1   5  0 
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HULL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOWARD. 

Q.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical, 
mining,  factory,  public  works,  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural, 
&c.  f — A.  8ee  statements  1  to  15. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c. ! — A.  Fresh  meat,  $1.20;  ba- 
con, $1.08 ;  bread,  72  cents ;  vegetables,  60  cent« ;  clothing,  $1.20 ;  rent, 
78  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  then  prevailing 
and  which  now  prevail  ? — A.  Labor  market  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 

Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whethersteady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  f — A.  Lately  working  classes  more 
steady  and  trustworthy ;  great  many  insure  in  case  of  death.  The  only 
evil  to  the  working  classes  is  the  liquor  traffic,  but  the  majority  are  now 
seeing  the  evil  of  it. 

Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  and  the 
effectaof  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
community  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  good. 

Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and 
its  effects  on  the  ad  vancemen  t  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  ? — A.  Organized 
condition  of  labor  at  present  in  a  depressed  state,  owing  to  the  shipping 
trade  being  very  dull  and  causing  a  great  many  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.    (No  papers  to  refer  to  for  counter-organization  of  capital.) 

Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  I  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the 
advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effect  thereof  on 
the  industrial  interests  effected  thereby  ? — A.  No  strikes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Hull  for  some  years.  The  last  one  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  ended  in  the  masters'  favor. 

Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard.  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid! — 
A.  Yes;  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  they  like. 
They  are  paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  Co-operative  societies  ! — A.  No  co-operative  stores  in  Hull  of  any 
importance  to  benefit  the  workingman. 

Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live,  their 
homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  chances  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness,  their 
moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  f — ^A.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  in  Hull  are 
steady,  clean,  and  respectable ;  whep  work  is  good  the  majority  live  up  to 
their  income ;  comfortable  homes  as  a  rule ;  their  food  wholesome,  and 
they  dress  neatly  and  respectably ;  steady  men  rise  gradually  to  a  bet- 
ter position ;  a  few  save  a  little  out  of  their  earnings;  a  great  many  are 
members  of  sick  and  funeral  clubs  and  life  insurances,  also  building  so- 
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cieties;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  as  a  rule  very  fair;  the  in- 
flaence  of  religion  and  temperance  at  the  present  time  is  doing  a  deal  of 
good  among  the  working  classes. 

HOW  A  MECHANIC  LIV1BS. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  T — A.  I  am  34  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business T — A.  I  am  a  meehauio. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fuuiily  T— A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children;  eldest  9  yean 
and  the  youngest  one  and  one-h^|f  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yuu  receive  per  week T— A.  f6.72  the  average  wage  paid  to  m 
mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  weekT — A.  Fifty-three  hours,  summer  and 
winter, 

Q.  How  much  time  are  yon  allowed  for  meals ff— A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  in  a  respectable  way  on  your  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  EurningR  of  myself  per  yeurt — A.  $34U.44. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  iu  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — A.  Yes;  I  pay  per 
annum — 

• 

For  rent  of  a  four- roomed  house #43  20 

For  clothing  nivself  and  family 72  00 

For  food  and  fuel,  |:J. 88  per  week,  or 201  76 

Leaving  for  school  fees  aud  incidental  expenses 32  48 

349  44 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  does  your  daily  meals  consist T — A.  For  breakfast,  bread, 
bacon,  and  tea;  dinner,  fresh  meat  and  vegetable9  for  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and 
latter  part  soup  and  boiled  bacon;  for  tea,  bread  and  butter;  supper,  if  any,  a  little 
bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  Are  yuu  able  to  save  any  of  your  earnings  for  sickness  or  old  age? — A.  After 
paying  my  weekly  insurance  and  club  money  very  little  remains  to  save.  In  easel 
am  myself  sick  I  receive  |2.40  per  week  from  my  club  for  the  first  six  months  and 
$1.20  for  the  following  three  months.    At  my  death  my  wife  would  receive  $48. 

Q.  What  are  the  mean.s  furnished  for  the  safety  of  eniploy6s  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work  people  in  case  of  accident!  What  are  the  general  consid- 
erations pjiveu  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes!  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail  between 
the  employer  and  employed! — A.  In  ca^es  of  accident  the  employers  as 
a  rule  allow  a  small  weekly  recompense.  The  railway  employes  here 
pay  a  small  amoant  out  of  their  weekly  wages,  which  goes  to  an  acci- 
dent fund.  As  a  rule  the  employers  in  Hull  use  their  influence  for  the 
moral  aud  physical  good  of  their  employes.  Generally  speaking  the 
masters  and  emjdoy^s  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what 
are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation!  What  is  the 
share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation! — A.  The  workingmen  have  full  political  rights;  their  influ- 
ence is  so  great  as  to  return  generally  two  Liberal  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes!— A. 
Depression  in  trade;  mechanics  are  the  chief  class  of  emigrants;  there 
is  a  very  little  emigration  from  Hull. 
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FEMALE  LABOR. 

(1.)  Q.  The  nnmber  of  females  employed  in  Hull  are  as  follows*: 

Maniifacturins  (about) 110 

Commercial,  &.o 0 

<jk)vemmeiit  officials  and  clerks  (about) 25 

Teachers  (about) 140 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  (about) 12 

Lanndresses  (about) 60 

MnsictaDB  (about) 6 

Mininir 0 

Agriculture 0 

All  other  pursuits  (about) 2,000 

(2  and  3.)  Q..  What  are  the  minimnm,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults,  aud  hours  of  labor! — A.  MauufacturiDg  from 
$2.16  to  $3.84  per  week  of  56  hours;  Goverumeut  officials,  &c.,  $2.40  to 
$5.28  per  week  of  60  hours;  teachers  (in  schools),  $48  to  $576,  average 
$430  per  year;  laundresses,  $3.84  per  week  st^indard  wages;  teachers 
of  music,  $24  per  year  each  pupil ;  all  other  pursuits,  $2.16  to  $4.80  per 
week  of  60  hours. 

(4.)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  aud  physical  condition  of  such  employes  f — 
A.  As  a  rule,  moral,  steady,  and  healthy. 

(5.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes! — A.  No  public  or  private  means  are  provided 
for  their  improvemeut. 

(6.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  lire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  ! — A.  As  a  rule,  good  entrances  in  every  manufactory, 
&c.,  for  escape  in  ca^e  of  fire,  &c. 

(7.)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  ? — A.  Sani- 
tary measures  are  very  good.  In  manufactories,  wages  as  a  rule  are 
stopped  in  case  of  sickness ;  teachers,  officials,  &c.,  salar^^  paid  \vhile 
ill,  unless  their  place  has  to  be  filled  up. 

(8.)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise? What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of 
meu,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions? — A.  Yes;  wages 
increased  in  regard  to  tea^ibers  and  Government  officials;  necessaries 
of  life  about  same ;  no  difference  in  the  wages  of  men,  but  causes  less 
men  to  be  employed. 

(9.)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed, 
and  among  their  children  ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employ- 
ment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on.their  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  on  their  childreu?  Education — fair  on  average. — A. 
The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  in  Hull  are  single. 

EDWARD  HOWARD, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hull,  July  12, 1884. 
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I.  GENEBAIi  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  oy  fifty-three  hours  in  Hull, 


Brioklavers* 

Ho^ -carriers* 
Masons* 

Tenders 

Plaaterers* 

Tenders 

Slaters*  


Roofers* 

Tenders . . . 
Plnmbers* 

Assistants 
Carpenters* . . . 
Gas-fitters*  ... 


Occopations. 


BUILDIKG  TBADBS. 


Lowest.  Highest.    Axerngp. 


$3  60 


0) 


I 


17  42 
5  91 
7  95 
4  80 
7  42 

(t) 
7  90 
7  68 

(t) 
7  68 

(♦) 
7  44 
7  68 


(t) 


(1) 


(t) 


OTHER  TUADS8. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths. 
Strikers.. 
Bookbinders* 
Brewers 


Batchers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet  -makers . 
Confectioners*. . 
Cigar-makers... 

Coopers 

Cntlers 


7  68 
4«2 


6  24 

5  28 

6  00 
5  76 


C) 


Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 72  hours. 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 


Horse-shoers *. 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 60 hoars.. 

Lithographers 

Millwrights* .• , 

NaiUmakers  (hand) 

Potters , 


Printers 

Teachers  nnblio  schools  — 
Saddle  ana  harness-makers. 

Sail  makers 

Stevedores  

Tanners 

Tailors , 


Telein'aph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


*  Standard  wages. 


t  Apprentices. 


6  00 

C) 

504 
5  04 
4  56 


5  04 


648 
4  80 
4  84 


C) 

C) 
7  20 
4  80 


7  20 
7  20 
4  32 
4  80 
2  40 


C) 


6 

9 
5 
6 


12 
12 
04 
12 


10  80 
7  20 
840 
7  00 
6  00 

C) 


7  20 
C) 


7 
7 
5 
6 
5 

O 
7 
7 
7 
5 
6 
7 


20 

20 
52 
12 
52 

12 
12 
12 
76 
24 
95 


C) 
C) 

8  40 
10  80 

648 

9  60 
9  60 
9  60 

12  00 
8  40 
5  76 

C) 


849 
480 


912 
612 

744 
6  7% 


O 


O 


7 


9 
29 


C) 


5SS 


o 


7» 
77» 


a 


:  None  employed  in  HsB. 


FACTORIES  A:^D  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty- three  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  HulL 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. '  Arencs. 


-    I 


Pressmen  in  oil  mill* I I       *•• 

Parers  in  oil  mlU ,       $4  80  $5  28  ' -■-• 

Grinders  in  oil  mill* j         •■• 

Engine-drivers  in  oil  mill ^ j         6  00  7  20  i 

Foreman  in  steam  saw- mill ,         7  20  8  40  j 

Men  in  steam  saw*miU I         5  28  6  12' ••*! 

Engine-driver  in  steam  saw-mill* ' , [        ''' 

"Standard  wages. 
yoTK.-No  factories  ot  a&7  "Und  VnBuW. 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in 

Hull. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Shop  foimiBD* ...T»,- 

114  40 

ShoD  foreman  f under)* 

8  40 

Oat^oor  foreman* 

16  80 

Fitters 

|7  20 
7  20 
7  20 
4  80 
4  08 

(t) 

$8  16 
8  16 
7  92 
6  72 
6  12 

(t) 

7  20 

Turners 

7  20 

Borers 

7  20 

Machine  men 

5  52 

Ijabopers ,.«.   a.«.. 

4  56 

Apprentices 

(t) 

Fomman  smith* 

10  80 

Smiths  

6  72 
4  56 

8  40 
5  52 

7  20 

Striken 

4  80 

Foreman  molder* .... 

16  80 

Holders 

8  16 
4  80 

8  88 
5  76 

8  16 

T^borftm   , 

5  52 

Foreman  brsAH-finiaher^.. .... .  ........  ...........x... 

8  64 

Sraas-ftniahers" 

1 

7  20 

Pattem-malcers* t 

7  92 

Tollman  pattern-makers*                                                 .^^^^^ 

14  40 

*  Standard  wages. 

t Commence  at  96  cents  and  rise  24  cents  per  week  i>er  annom  to  $2.40  per  week. 


RAILWAY  EMPL0Y:6S. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  empUy^s  (those  egaged  about  stations^  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railro€Ut  laborers,  cfc.)  in  Hull, 


Occnpations. 


Engine  drivers,  passenger. . . 

Firemen,  passenger 

Gnarda,  passenger 

Ticket  collectors,  passenger 

Porters,  passenger 

Lamp-cleaners,  passenger. . . 
Station-masters,  passenger.. 

Booking-clerks 

Parcel's  office  clerks 

Eogioe-drivers,  goodie 

Firemen,  goods 

Guards,  goods 

Porters,  goods 

Lnrrymen,  goods 

Clerks,  goods 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$12  00 

$24  00 

7  20 

15  00 

9  60 

16  80 

(t) 

C) 

4  80 

6  00 

4  80 

6  00 

0  60 

28  80 

4  50 

0  60 

(t) 

(t) 

12  00 

24  00 

7  20 

15  00 

9  60 

16  80 

4  80 

6  00 

(t) 

(t) 

4  16 

14  40 

Average. 


(*) 
(•) 
(*) 
$6  00 


6  00 


5  04 


*  According  to  journey. 


t  Standard  wages. 


WAGES  IN  SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and 

wood  ship-building— in  Mull. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Average. 


WOK  8Hir-YABDB. 

Platemen  and  riveters 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

WOOD  SHIP-TABDB. 

Shipwright 

Calkers  

Pitch-boilers 

Apprentices 

*  Standard  wages. 


$7  20 

4  16 

96 


$8  16 
6  00  ' 
2  40 


$7  20 


(*) 


06 


(*) 

864 

(•) 

864 

(•) 

528 

2  88 
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sbascbn's  wages. 

Wagu  paid  per  month  to  »eamen  {officers  and  men) — di8tifigui9hing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — tn  Hull, 


Oeonpationt. 


Ayemge. 


Master  of  steam,  ocean 

Mateof  Mtesm  oceNn 

Sei-oiid  main  of  st4 'am,  ocean 

Cai  peiiter  of  Htesni,  ocean 

l^oHiMWxin  of  At  earn,  oc«>aii 

StewHnI  aud  c<Mik  of  tttaaro,  ocean  . . . 

Engineer  (chief)  of  Hteam,  ooean 

Snglnfcr  (neroiid)  of  Mtetini,  ocean 

Doukeymnn  of  steam,  ocean 

Able-bodied  Keameu  and  firemen  of 

steam,  ou«-an,  es'-h 

Master,  snilin^  ship,  ocean 

Mate,  HMiling  Mbip,  ocvsn      

SecoDd  mate,  sailiiif;  Hhip,  ocean 

BoatHWsin,  salliiiK  Hhip,  ooean 

i/arpenter,  sailing  ship,  ocean 


Per  month. 
972  00 
43  20 
3tf  00 
36  00 
28  80 
22  80 
64  80 
43  20 
28  80 

26  40 
48  UO 
83  60 
24  00 
24  00 
28  80 


Occnpationa. 


Steward,  sailinfr  ship,  ooean 

Cook,  saiUns  ship.  o<^ean 

Alile-bodieu    seamen,   sailing  ship, 

ocean  

Onliiiary  seamen,  sniling  ship,  ocean 

Master,  steam,  coastwise 

Mate,  steam,  coastwise 

Second  mate  and  carpenter,  steam, 

coastwise,  rai  h 

Boatswain,  steam,  coastwise 

Stewaid  and  cook,  steam,  cosatwiae. 

Enjniieer,  cliief,  ntesm,  coastwise 

Second  enisiiieer,  steam,  coastwise  .. 

DnnkeyniHn,  steam,  coastwise 

Able-bodied    seamen   and   firemen, 

steam,  coaatwise,  each 


ATM«se. 


Per 


month. 

$28  60 

MOO 

14  00 

900 

57  00 

38  40 

28  80 

26  40 

10  20 

46  00 

88  40 

26  40 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  in  atores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  femalet. 


Orooers 

l>iapers 

Dmici^ista 

Hoaiera : 

MHle 

Female 

Milliners 

Ironmongers  .. 

Hatters        

Earthenware .. 
Stationers : 

Male     

Female 

Tobacconists : 

FeniHle 

Confectioners : 

Female 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest.    Higbflst^ 


$4  33 

3  84 
5  28 


10  00 

72» 
7» 

STI 

3N 
id 

7» 

tn 

5  71 

571 
3H 

IM 

40 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Hull  and  ndf^ 

borhood. 


Occnpationa. 


Loweat. 


HUhMt 


Lady's  maid* per  year. 

House  maids* do  .. 

Chambermaids* do... 

Scullery  muids* do... 

Coiiks* do... 

Nurse-maids* do... 

Butlers* do  .. 

Gruom  and  coachman* per  month. 

Gardiner do... 

Heiid  gamekeeper do... 

Under  gamekeeper do... 


$120 
76 


*  With  board  and  lodging 


00 
80 
57  60 
48  00 
72  00 
57  60 


Olffi 

m 
or 

S7 

«' 
70 
Itt 
10 


•I 

41 
15 


Ifll 
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AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 


Wageapaid  per  year  to  ttgrioultural  laborers  and  honsehold  (country)  aervantain  the  nioUUtg 

of  Hully  wilh  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oooupations. 

Lowest. 

HlghMt 

Pomnui 

$190  60 
67  20 
28  80 
67  20 
57  60 

6168  66 

W»goiit»r ...........-..-.—. 

96  00 

Lftbori'r - 

72  00 

Diin-mMa 

86  40 

T^y^f  luaidtt __. 

67  20 

COBPOBATION  WAGES. 


Wagee  paid  to  the  corporation  tmployis  in  the  eity  of  Hull. 


Oconpations. 


Town  dork'n  department 

Bnroii|{h  eiifrineer'n  clepiirtinent . . 
Boroiif^h  tnsMsarer'ii  departnif  nt . . 
Borough  BccounraDt*8  department 

SMtiitary  department 

Water- works  department: 

Boys  

"Workmen 

Cierkn.  &c 

Coal  department 


Per  day. 

$3  12 
1  20 
7  3« 
6  00 
1  80 

1  44 

4  80 

2  40 

Per 

monlh. 


$01  20 
64  61 

86  oa 

23  54 

46  04 


45  60 
16  14 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  ekowingthe  wages  paid  per  %ceek  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  prensmcn, 

proofreaders,  ^c)ifi  Hull. 


Oconpations. 


Prfaitera  and  compositors 

Prvtssment  

Proufreaders 


Lowest. 


(*) 


(*) 


Highest. 


$7  20 


0  00 


•  Standard  wages. 


t  None ;  all  done  by  machinery. 


KIDDEBMIHSTEB. 


REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MORTON. 

Houses  occnpied  by  artisaDS  are  of  two  classes :  the  one  rented  at 
from  4«.  to  48.  6d.  a  week,  contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  gronnd  floor^ 
and  two  bed-rooms,  with  the  use  of  a  wash-house  jointly  with  three 
other  booses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  onliuary  weavers  and 
laborers.  The  other  daiss  are  rented  at  from  5«.  6d.  to  Is.  a  week,  and 
contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  three  bed- rooms,  and  a  sepa- 
rate wash-house  adjoining  the  backroom. 

The  rnle  enforced  here  is,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy  or 
water-closet  to  every  three  cottages. 
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The  habits  of  the  artisans  are  generally  steady  and  trastworthy,  and 
the  existence  of  several  land  and  bailding  societies,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  are  made  induces  habits  of  saving. 

The  tendency  of  the  artisan  class  of  late  years  has  been  to  expend 
money  in  Saturday  or  Monday  excursions,  to  the  damage  of  the  pablic* 
house  interest,  which  of  late  has  been  much  depressed. 

In  Kidderminster  an  association  denominated,  '^  The  Kidderminster 
Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers  Mutual  Defense  and  Provident  Associa- 
tion," has  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  now  an  invested  capital  of 
over  £9,000.  This  association  almost  entirely  controls  the  car)>et  trade 
of  the  town,  with,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  disastrous  effect.  In  many 
firms  no  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  under  penalty  of  the  whole  of  the  society  hands  being  imme- 
diatel}"  withdrawn.  During  a  partial  strike  which  existed  in  Kidder- 
minster, during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  assaults  upon  non-members 
were  freely  committed ;  in  some  cases  their  houses  were  wrecked,  and 
the  employers  at  whose  works  the  strike  took  place  were  daily  mobbed. 
They  also  received  threats  of  a  most  serious  character,  and  were  ander 
special  police  protection  for  several  weeks.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was 
the  employment  of  female  labor  upon  an  entirely  new  woven  fabric  in- 
troduced by  the  offending  firm,  and  which  is  only  used  for  curtains  or 
ceilings,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  carpet  trade.  Had  the 
strike  succeeded  a  new  industry  (which  w^as  much  needed)  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  town. 

The  artisans  are  wholly  paid  in  sterling,  and  are  free  to  purchase 
every  description  of  necessaries  where  they  choose. 

There  is  in  the  borough  an  industrial  cooperative  society,  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  artisans,  and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
possessed  of  extensive  shops,  a  bakery  and  butchery  establishment,  also 
a  tavern  and  large  room  for  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  whole 
comprising  a  large  block,  having  frontage  to  two  streets.  A  recent  bal- 
ance sheet  accompanies  this  memorandum. 

I  am  informed  by  the  retail  tradesmen  in  the  borough  that  their  busi- 
ness profits  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  co-operative  stores,  and 
several  of  them  have  issued  lists  of  prices  for  cash,  competing  with  the 
stores,  so  that  the  general  public  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  goods  at 
lower  prices.  I  would  remark  that  the  working  classes  generally  in  this 
borough,  when  they  are  fairly  careful,  are  comfortably  housed,  dressed, 
and  fed,  though  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  carpet  trade  are  fifty-six  hours  per  week. 
The  number  of  male  weavers  employed  in  the  Kidderminster  trade  is   f 
about  1,400.    I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  town,  but  it  is  very  large.  f 

JAS.  MORTON, 

Consular  Agent    ' 

United  States  Consular  Agency,  i 

Kidderminster,  27th  May,  1884. 

f 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  in  Kidderminster,  per  tceek  of  56^  hours. ' 


Occupations. 


Lowest. '  Highest.  I  Averftge. 


Biicklayeni per  hour.. l 

Hod  carriers ,, do 

ICasooa  do ' 

Tenders  — do , 

Plasterers do > 

Tenders ^ do. 

Sisters do. 

Boofers do 

Tenders do 

Plumbers do 

Assistants do. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters do. 

Bakers do. 

Blaeksmifhs do  .. 

Strikers do  ... 

Millwrights do    . 

Draymen per  week.. 

Cao-drirers  and  coachmen do  . . 

Gardeners,  good , do...  | 

Horsesboers do i 

laborers,  porters,  Ac do 

Teaehers,  male perannam..       4S6  00  j  1,215  00  1. 

Teachers,  female do 29100'      777  00  1 

Printers. per  week..  6  25  12  60    , 

Tailors do !         6  00  8  50 


$0  13 


•I  

■I 

..  I... 


$4  50 

4  86 
C  00 


•5  00 
'  7  60 


'I 

8 
18 

,!» 

14 

H 

14 

8 

14 

14 


13 

8 

18 

4  75 

5  10 
«76 

6  60 
4  00 


*  Based  upon  one  penny,  equaling  two  ceDt«. 
Wages  paid  in  and  in  connection  with  Mtssrs.  Fairhankff  Lavender  tjf'  Son,  in  Walsall, 


Occnpations. 


LowcHt.    Highest.    Average. 


Uarcess-makers  (3  employed) ...... 

Brown  saddlers  (12  employed*) 

Saddlery  trioimings  (10  employed) 
Bit>makers  (6  employed) 


$»  41 

$9  00  i 

$7  45 

3  40 

17  01  , 

7  81 

4  58 

7  83 

6  27 

4  16 

8  29 

5  73 

"  or  the  above  the  lowest  is  an  idler,  who  will  not  work  ;  and  the  hit^host  au  exceptionally  tine  sids' 
saddle  maker. 

FACTORIES   AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  factories  or  milh  in  Me^snt.  J )ixon't>  carpet  factory,  Kidderminster, 

[Wfek  of  tifJy-HJX  huurn.] 


Occupations. 


,  Lowc'Ht.     Highest. ;  Average. 


Engineers per  annum..'. 

Dyers do 

Color  makers do i 

Blacksmiths  and  machinists per  week.. 

Loom  tuners do...^ 

Foremen do 

Weavers  (full  work) do 

Printers  (women) do 

Setters  (women) do 

Oreelers do ; 


$729  00       $972  00 

072  00  I 

9  72  i 

14  58  I 

14  58  I 

10  92  I. 

4  86  '. 

5  35 
4  37 


729  00 

7  29 

9  72 

7  29 

7  29 

3  90 

4  86 

3  90 

.A  ..  ■ 

$972  00 


9  72 
0  72 


5  10 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  koiutkold  servants  (towns  amd  oUies)  in  the  borough  of  Kidder 

minster. 


Oooaiwtiona, 


Cooks  (f<pmale) 

HouHeiiiaids 

GriMmit  (outdoor) .*. 

Coaohroeii 

Vnrses  (domestic) 


• 

Lowest 

Highest 

$58  00 

88  00 

225  00 

$121  50 

75  00 

200  00 

48  50 

07  00 

$100  00 
00  00 

"uo'oo 


OOBP.ORATION  EMPLOT]6s. 
Wages  paid  to  the  oo-oporation  employes  in  the  dty  of  Kidderminster^  per  week  of  56  hours. 


Occapstions. 


Eofdneer  

AssiiiUut  engineers  .. 

8tokf m 

Street  n,  fireman 

Tarncock      

Ddver  of  steam-roller. 

Bricklayers 

Scavengers 

Cartens     

Foreman  of  nightmen. 
Night  men 


BTORB  AKD  SHOP  WAGES. 


Men  at  the  counter 

Wumeii  at  the  connter. 
Women  (dressmakers). 


Lowest 


Highest 


▲▼erags. 


$0  60 
60 
60 


$17  00  I 
7  25  ! 
725 


$1175 
67S 
it! 
6  75 
625 
62& 
72& 
4I9 
46^ 
7tS 
5X3 


•  to 
in 

179 


LEEDS. 


BSPOMT  BT  CONSUL  DOOKSBT. 

In  sabmitting  herewith  what  I  believe  to  be  an  interesting  report  on 
labor,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district,  I  have,  as  usual,  to  complaiu  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  snch  statistics.  In  fact,  it  is  inipossihleto 
get  up  these  reports  without  incurring  a  large  and  serious  expense. 

People  here  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  away  an3'thing,  and  they 
certainly  will  not  tell  one  the  wages  they  pay  in  their  factories,  mills, 
&c.  2So  the  only  way  to  get  these  wages  is  to  a<1opt  the  tedious  and 
expensive  method  of  seeing  the  various  laborers,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
sired information  from  them.  I  beg  that  the  thanks  of  the  Department 
may  bt-  given  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, for  information  kindly  furnished  me  reganiing  miners'  wages. 
No  thanks  are  due  to  any  one  else.  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to 
follow  the  exact  lines  laid  down  in  your  several  circulars,  bnt  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  report  an  intelligent  and  a  correct  one.  Yoo 
will  see  it  is  one  which  has  required  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

▲GBIGULTUBAL  WAGES,  COUNTY  OF  TOBK. 

For  observations  as  to  the  average  wages  I  have  divided  this  large 
count}'  into  four  divisions— the  eastern  division  and  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  West  Riding,  the  East  Riding,  and  the  North  Biding.  I  find 
from  personal  observation  in  each  division  that  there  is  very  little  real 
difference  in  the  amoaut  6f  money  paid  for  the  hire  of  fiurm  servants,  at 
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the  same  time  the  Damber  of  working  hoars  per  day  are  a  shade  less  in 
the  North  Bidiug.  The  only  reason  for  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
jndge,  is  that  the  holdings  are  of  mach  less  acreage  than  in  the  other 
three  Ridings,  with  less  arable  and  more  grass  land,  and  consequently 
require  less  labor.  Also,  as  a  rule,  the^laboring  man  in  the  North  Bid- 
ing has  to  pay  rent  for  his  cottage  (though  merely  nominal).  In  the 
West  Biding  the  laborer  in  many  instances  has  his  coals,  bed,  potatoes, 
and  milk  found,  but,  to  take  the  whole  county  as  a  basis,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  extra  wages  paid  during  the  harvest  season 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  the  ridings,  namely,  lOir.  per  week  for 
four  weeks  above  the  ordinary  wage. 


Oconpation. 


LaboriDc  man : 

FInit per  week.. 

SccoDd   do 

ForeniMD  of  farm per  year . . 

Sfeotid  man do... 

Third  plowman ilo 

Plowbuy do  .. 

Shepherd  per  woek.. 

Blacksmith, per  day. . 

Joiner do  ... 

Cowmaii per  week.. 

6roi»m per  year.. 

ScTvani-i^rl do  .. 

Scullery-maid   do 

TbnMhinc-machine  men per  day . . 

Wumeo  (to  hoe  or  Withering  stones,  &r.) do 

Boys  fifteen  years  old,  to  d<i  same  as  women do 

Girlii  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  to  do  same  as  boys,  KHther 

stones,  &c per  day.. 

DriTera: 

Draymen  and  teamsters per  week.. 


*Cab  and  carriage do. 


Street  railways 

Gondnetors per  day. 


Lowest 


£  9.  4. 

0  16    0 

0  15 

25    0 

17    0 

14    0 

10    0 

0  17 

0    4 

0    4 

0  17 

13    0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


12 
8 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0    0    9 


0  32    0 
0    3    6 


Highest 


£  9.  d. 

0  18    0 

0  15 
35  0 
20  0 
16  0 
14    0 


Remarks. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  18    6 


0    4 

0    4 

0  18 

16    0 


16 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
3 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0    10 

0  23    0 

0  17    0 

0  35    0 
0    8    0 


With  cottage;  no  board. 
No  o<»ttage ;  no  board. 
With  boai-d  aod  ludging. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
And  a  cottRge. 
With  two  pints  of  beer. 

Do. 
With  a  cottsge. 
With  board  and  lodging. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  two  pints  of  beer, 
^nd  no  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  stated  nnmber  of 
hnnra. 

Lens  If.  per  week  to  har- 
ness men  fur  cleaning. 


*Cab  and  oarrisge  drirers  recelTs  the  following  fees,  namely,  for  weddings  6«.,  for  fonerals  2t.  6d., 
and  when  employMl  by  time  39.  6d.  per  day. 

STREET  RAILWAY  WAGES. 

Conductors  and  drivers  of  the  street  railways  work  at  least  fifteen 
hour  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  On  Sundays  fewer  cars  are 
run  also,  beginning  late  and  stopping  early.  ]t  will  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  of  labor  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  paid  class  of 
labor  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  men  are  not  well  clothed  and 
appear  poor.  They  are  permitted  by  the  company  to  publicly  importune 
the  customers  of  the  various  lines  of  railways  just  before  Christmas  for 
^Hips."  All  the  money  thus  collected  is  put  into  hotchpot  and  then 
divided  equally  among  drivers  and  conductors. 


PRINTERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  &G. 
Wagse  paid  per  week  of  5&}  hours. 


Occupations. 


Bookbinders . 
SncraTers  — 
Litbiographers 
Pristera 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

9. 

9. 

20 

86 

30 

60 

16 

40 

26 

40 

Average. 


80 
40 
80 
32 
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COBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  ike  town  of  Leeds. 


OesoriptioD  of  emnloyiDent. 


Lowest. 


£    s.    d. 

Night-soil  men 0    18    0 

Scavengers* 0    IS    0 

Foreman  of  each  department ' 

8aperintendent I 

DeHtructor  men ' 

Water-trough  closet  men  

Cartwright  and  blacksmith 

Boad-scrapers ' 

Cartmen    0    18    0 

Stokers  (gas) 

Coalwheelers I    10    0 

Smiths: : I    0      4    4 

Strikers i    10    0 

Joiners 

Pnriflers: 

Bricklayers^ — 

Laborers 10    0 

Cartmen  t 


Plambers  * . . 
Pipe-layers  X 


0 
0 


4    0 

4    0 


*  2t.  extra  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 


t  Per  annum. 


J  Per  day. 


Highest 


£    s.    d. 


1 
1 
1 
tl30 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

10 

0 

08 

04 

02 

0 

1 

5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4    8 


1     10    0 


0   3 


8  8 
4  8 
4    4 


^  Per  hour. 


TELEGRAPH  OPERATIVES. 

* 

Males  commence  with  12«.  per  week  and  are  raised  during  the  first  year 
to  14«.,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination.  If  saccessfnl  they  then 
receive  16s.  a  week,  which  is  increased  weekly  by  1«.  64.  until  it  reaches 
35«.;  from  this  time  it  is  increased  weekly  by  2«.  nntil  it  reaches  50f. 
After  this  they  are  eligible  for  appointments  varying  from  £150  to  £1,200 
2)er  annum. 

Females  commence  with  lOs.  a  week  and  are  increased  to  12«.  duriog 
the  first  year,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  successful  thej 
get  a  weekly  increase  of  1«.  per  week  until  it  reaches  18tJ.  per  week,  then 
an  increase  of  28.  per  week  until  it  reaches  268.  per  week,  and  from  this 
28.  increase  weekly  until  it  reaches  32«.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
they  get. 

Males  work  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included.     Females  work  the 
same,  but  not  on  Sundays. 

Messengers  receive  Id.  per  message. 

GENERAL   TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  hour  to  workmett  in  Leeds. 


Ocoupationo. 


BUILDING  TRADES.  ' 

Bricklayers i 

Ho<l-carrier8 i 

Masons   

Tenders i 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slators 

Tenders , 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters ^ 

Oas-fltters g 

Tenders ]...  4 


LoWASt. 

iHij(b«8t. 

Pence. 

1    JV««. 

7 

i 

a 

'4 

7 

9 

5 

T 

8 

*l 

5 

1 

7 

^ 

5 

i 

8 

H 

5 

i 

a 
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J  turners,  throwers,  aud  plate-makers  receive  24«.  to  42«.  per 
ii:  hoars;  tinsmiths,  called  tin-plate  workers  (men),  society 


f. 


Price$  charged  by  master-builders. 


OccnpaUons. 


Wages. 


OccnpatioDB. 


per  honr. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

1  joiner do . . . 

do... 


Pence. 

10 
6 

f 

9 

6i 


Slater per  hour. 

Laborer do... 

Plamber do... 

Laborer do... 

Plasterer do . . . 

Laborer do . . . 


Wages. 


Pence. 


H 
5 

11 

8 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
ioeek  of  six  days  in  stores  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and  females j  in  Leeds, 


OoonpaUons. 


ea  dealers : 


)  dealers: 


losiers 


Sea. : 
draggists ; 


Sic 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

21  0 
3  6 

».    d. 

80  0 

7  0 

21  0 

16  0 

3  6 

32  0 

16  0 

6  0 

21  0 
5  0 

66  0 
16  0 

26 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

20 

0 

50 

0 

4 

0 

*10 

0 

25 

0 

46 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

8 

6 

6 

0 

80 

0 

50 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

8 

6 

7 

0 

24  0 
7  0 
4    0 


86 

18 

8 


0 
0 
0 


*  To  twenty  years  of  age. 

BAILWAY  EMPL0Y:6s. 

per  week  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stationSt  as  toell  as  those 
iged  onjthe  engines  and  cars,  linemeHf  railroad  laborersy  4'0')  in  Leeds, 


Occupations. 


ig,  parcels,  Sto. 

•8     


Lowest. 

EQghest. 

f.  d. 

«.  d. 

22  0 

27  6 

16  0 

19  0 

22  0 

30  0 

5  9 

50  0 

15  0 

18  0 

;   30  0 

45  0 

'      18  0 

27  0 

6  0 

IS  0 

21  0 

32  0 

18  0 

19  0 

A— LAB- 
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WORSTED  MULLS. 
Wages  paid  in  warsted-milla  in  Yorkshire  per  tveek  of  fifty-six  kourtt. 


OocapBtions. 


Wool-sorting: 

Poreman 

Other  men 

Combing : 

Foreman 

Fettlers  

WooUiert 

Girls 

Drawing : 

Foreman 

GlrU 

Spinning: 

Foreman  (nsnally  by  piece) 

Boys  and  girla   

Dressing: 

Foreman 

Other  helps 


Amount. 


».  d. 
35  0 
24    0 


70 

0 

24 

0  ' 

24 

0 

12 

0 

42 

1 
0 

12 

0 

1 

85 

1 

0 

8 

6 

30 

0 

24 

0 

Oconpations.  ,  Amomii. 

i 

Weaving:  m.  d. 

Toner 42   • 

Assistant 24   0 

Weaver* I 

Knoliers i  12  0 

Perohers *  12  0 

Mechanic's  shop:  i 

Mechanic. I  28  9 

Engine :  I 

Engine  man <  40  if 

Carriers :  i 

Foreman (  24  » 

Ifextman. i  21  0 


*  Always  by  piece. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-four  hours  in  foundries  and  machine  shops. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. ,  Aveng*. 


Model-makers 

A  pprentlces 

Joiners  

Smiths 

Strikers 

Fitters 

Apprentices 

Turners 

Apprentices 

Molders   

A  pprentlces 

Molders,  laborers 

Brass  fitters 

Foundry  engine  man 

Foundry  blast  tender 

Core-makers 

Fettlers 

Painters 

Laborers  .  


5 
28 
27 
19 
24 

7 
20 

5 
29 

4 
18 
20 
21 
28 
26 
20 
29 
14 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•  i 

0  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


33 
12 

28 


d. 

0| 
0  i 

36  0  ! 

20  0 

82  0  I 

11  0 
32  0  ! 

9  0  ! 

34  0  ! 

12  0 
19  0 


21  0 

28  0 
32  0 

23  0 

29  6 

24  0 


f.  I 

30101 

8  H 
28  0 

3010 

19  7) 

»    A 
9 
25 

6 
SI 

8 
18 
» 
21 
28 
29 
» 


6 

f 


19 


KOTR.— The  averages  in  the  third  oolomn  are  believed  to  be  correct. 


LEEDS  CIOAR-MAKERS. 

Joarney men  receive  from  2«.  to  28. 6d.  per  100  cigars.  They  make  from 
1)200  to  2^000  cigars  per  week,  therefore  earning  a  wage  of  from  £1 4i. 
to  £2  per  week. 

Joarney  women  receive  from  lOd.  to  la.  6d.  per  100  cigars,  earning 
firom  10«.  to  25«.  per  week. 

In  cigar  works  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  from  foar  to  seven  yean^ 
and,  to  commence  with,  receive  6d.  per  100,  earning  about  6s.  per  week, 
and  until  their  apprenticeship  has  been  served  their  earnings  will  not 
exceed  12«.    This  refers  to  boys.    Girls  receive  6d.  to  9d.  per  100. 

WAGES  PAID  IN  IRON  WORKS  IN  LEEDS. 

Drawing  out  hammers. — The  head  hammerman  takes  his  work  at  » 
price  per  ton  for  different  articles.    The  earnings  vary  considerably^ 
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3ordiug  to  descriptioii  of  work.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  that  this 
.88  of  workman  can  earn  for  a  fall  wf^ek's  work  from  £8  to  £12;  his 
ustants  are  furnaceman,  £4  to  £5  ]>er  week;  under  hammerman,  8». 
10«.  per  day ;  staff-end ers,  os.  to  6«.  per  day ;  leverers,  4«.  to  5«.  per  day. 
Ballfurna/^es. — The  hammerman  and  furnaceman  are  partners  and 
le  the  work  by  the  ton.  Their  wages  average  10».  to  12«.  per  day. 
iderhand  men  earn  5«.  to  iia.  i>er  day. 

Boiler  plate  milL — Koller  (contractor  [paid  by  ton)  earns  £8  or  £10 
r  week ;  his  assistants  are,  furnaceman,  to  whom  he  pays  £1  per  day ; 
ier  roller,  £L  per  day;  under  hands, 3«.  Qd,  to  Is.  per  day. 
Bar  mill. — Boiler  (paid  by  ton) ;  the  earnings  vary  considerably  from 
to  £8  per  week.  He  employs,  furnaceman,  8«.  to  9«.  per  day ;  other 
listants  (skilled).  Is.  to  9«.  per  week ;  other  assistants  (laborers),  4«.  to 
per  day. 

Puddler. — Forehand  puddler,  by  tonnage,  £2  10«.  to  £3  10*.  per  week ; 
ehand  nobbier,  by  tonnage,  £2  lOs.  to  £3 10*.  per  week;  middle  hand, 
per  day ;  boy,  1*.  6d.  per  day. 

Sundries. — Steam-hammer  drivers,  men,  21*.  to  25*.,  boys,  6*.  to  10*.  per 
ek ;  engine-men,  26*.  to  30*.  per  week ;  boiler  flrers,  about  20*.  per 
ek;  fitters  and  turners,  28*.  per  week ;  slotters  and  drillers,  20*.  to  24*. 
r  week;  joiners,  24*.  to  28*.  per  week;  cartmen,  19*.  per  week;  yard 
►orers,  2*.  6d.  to  3*.  3d.  per  day. 

DTERS. 

Wages  paid  dyers  per  week  offlfty-four  hours  in  Leeds. 


OccupfttioDs. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


mtiTe  dyers 

bera  and  singers : 

ten 

^s  


«.  d. 

20  0 

25  0 
U  0 


t.  d. 

22  0 

25  0 
18  0 


23  0 

23  0 
15  0 


23  0 


0 
0 


ers  (piece-work,  women) , 
m  (piece-work,  women) . . 


23 
15 
13  9 
tl  2 


*  Piece-work ;  Average,  3d.  per  piece.  t  Per  100  pieces  of  stnff. 

B  dyers,  bine  dyers,  and  black  dyers,  foremen,  generally  from  £100  to  £500  per  annam. 


VTE  OP  WAGES  PAID  POR  MAKING  BEST  YORKSHIRE  IRON. 

4ng  iron. — 1*.  8^.  per  ton  (pays  1  man  4*.  per  day  and  1  boy  2*. 
day). 

ling. — 10*.  per  ton  (28  cwt.  a  day),  and  the  puddler  pays  one 
liand  4*.  per  day,  one  boy  2*.  per  day. 

^  bloomsy  d:c.j  at  hammer. — 1,  heated  work,  at  2*.  9d.;  2,  heated 

4*.  3d.;  3,  heated  work,  at  4*.  9d.;  4,  heated  work,  at  6*.;  tyre 

)*.  lOd.    Fagots  for  making  into  axles,  6*.  lOd.    Slabs  to  700 

'eight,  6*.  5d. ;  from  700  to  3,000,  7*.  Sd. ;  extra  on  slabs  to  900 

kl.  each  ;  above  900  pounds,  1*.  5d. 

Tk  is  taken  by  the  piece  by  both  hammerman  and  furnace- 
have  the  prices  stated  and  pay  their  own  men.  The  hammer- 
1  second  hand  7*.  6d.  per  day ;  one  staffender,  5*.  6d.  per 
everer,  4*.  6d. ;  and  one  boy,  3*.  per  day.  The  furnaceman 
fM  furnaceman  7*.  6d.  per  day,  and  three  firers  4*.  per  da«r 
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Axle  finishing  at  hammer, — Small  axles,  2I«.  M.  per  ton ;  large  axles, 
26*.  per  ton. 

The  hammerman  takes  the  whole  of  this  price  and  pays  both  ham- 
mermen and  fnrnacemen,  say:  1  under  hand,  Is.  6d.  per  day;  1  ftir- 
naceman,  9*.;  I  staffender,  5*.  6df.;  3  firers,  4«.;  1  leverer,  4«.  6cf. ;  1 
boy,  3*. 

Crank  making. — 80«.  per  ton. 

The  crank-makersi  pay  all  oat:  2  fumacemen,  9*.  per  day;  1  ander 
hand,  9*.;  1  staff-ender,  5s.  6d[, ;  1  leverer,  4«.  6d.;  1  boy,  3*.;  the  fiir- 
nacemen  help  at  the  hammer. 

Rolling  bar  iron. — Eounds,  flats,  and  sqnares  any  size,  5s.  M.  per 
ton:  T  and  angle  irons.  Is.  3d.  per  ton. 

The  roller  has  the  whole  and  pays  1  fumaceman  8*.  per  day ;  1  bolter- 
down,  6s.  per  day;  2  catchers,  4«.  6d.  each;  3  boys,  averaging  2s.  9d. 
per  day. 

Ouid€  mill  (per  ton). — Above  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square, 
5*.  9d. ;  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  9*.  9cf.;  three- 
eighth  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  ISs.  9d. 

Tyre  rolling. — os.  Sd.  per  ton.    The  roller  paying  all  out. 

RATE   OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  MAKING  COMMON  YORKSHIRE  IRON. 

Pnddlinp; per  ton..  7«.  ti 

Daily  yield cwt. .        25 

1  under  hand  to  pay per  day..  3».  W. 

Plate  mill. 

t.  i. 

Plates per  ton..  10  0 

Sheets — 

i-mchupto  l2wG 12  0 

12v?Gtol4 14  0 

14tol6wo 16  0 

16to20xvo 18  0 

Fvimacenian  flrets  (in  the  pound) 7  0 

Roller  pays  the  shearer per  ton..    2  0 

Roller  pays  for  help per  day..  18  0 

Fumaceman  pays  for  help do 8  6 

Shearer  pays  for  help do 13  0 

Bar  mill 
Roller— 

For  bar  iron per  ton..    6  0 

For  angles do 7  0 

For  T-iron do 9  0 

Two  furnacemen  receive  6«.  in  the  pound  to  divide ;  roller  pays  for 
help  26s.  per  day. 

Shingles:  «.  d. 

Fagots per  ton..    1   4 

Slabs do....    1  6 

Fagot  roller do 1   4 

He  pays  for  help per  day..  11   0 

GLASS  BOTTLE  FACTORY. 

I  transmit  hereunder  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  glass  bottle  factor; 
in  this  district)  and  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  workmen  that  they  are 
the  best  paid  laborers  in  England.  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  it  after 
seeing  the  earnings  given  below,  and  I  must  say  that  the  party  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  well  dressed,  fairly  well  edacat^,  and 
altogether  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  getting  on  well  in  the 
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world — a  bottle-maker.  He  is  a  ''  anion''  man,  and  says  the  people 
employed  in  glassmaking  are  somewhat  equally  divided,  but  that  all 
work  together  on  amicable  terms,  irrespective  of  anion  and  non-union. 
Farther,  that  no  strike  of  importance  has  occurred  for  several  years, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  when  the  glass-workers  earn  so  much  bet- 
ter wages  than  other  laborers.  I  am  farther  informed  that  glass- workers 
in  the  United  States  earn  still  higher  wages,  and  that  many  have  emi- 
grated from  here  on  that  account.  I  can  myself,  to  some  extent,  bear 
this  out,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  owners  of  glass  works  to  testify  to 
their  respectability  in  cases  where  they  have  given  good  characters  to 
people  leaving  their  glass  works  for  America,  the  owners  stating  in  the 
character  that  so  and  so  is  only  leaving  (to  their  own  regret)  for  the| 
purpose  of  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect  fiom 
owners. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  wages  I  may  as  well  state  what  is 
already  known  to  the  trade,  that  in  glass  works  labor  is  divided  into 
shifts  as  to  time,  L  «.,  six  hours  per  shift,  and  into  '^  chairs"  as  to  divis- 
ion of  labor.  In  England  the  ^' chair"  consists  of  only  four  people,  the 
bottle-maker,  blower,  apprentice,  and  the  boy.  But  in  America,  to  the 
first  two  above  mentioned,  I  aih  told,  are  added  ten  boys,  making,  all 
told,  twelve  persons  to  the  chair  instead  of  four.  But  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  product  in  America  is  not  only  quite  twice  as  much  per 
chair,  but  of  superior  quality  as  compared  with  here;  and  that  the 
American  S3^stem  was  tried  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  but  did  not 
give  satisfaction  because  conventionality  or  conservatism  prevented 
its  getting  a  fair  trial.  All  the  wage  rates  I  give  in  connection  with 
this  industry  are  average  rates,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  other  rates, 
and  these  rates  even  do  not  come  under  the  proper  description  of  stated 
wages,  because  the  larger  wage-earning  class  in  the  glass  works  get 
paid  by  the  piece— or,  rather,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
But  I  have  it  from  a  bottle-maker  that  he  receives  2«.  id.  per  move,  that 
the  blower  receives  2«.  per  move — a  move  meaning  two  gross  of  bottles; 
and  he  says  that  the  average  earnings  per  chair  composed  as  under,  per 
week  of  48  hours,  is : 

s. 

Bottle-maker 46 

Blower 40 

Apprentice* 5 

Boy 5 

^^  Packers"  are  paid  3^.  per  crate,  large  and  small,  and  earn  a  wage 
according  to  capability  and  willingness. 

The  average  earning  being per  week . .  20 

Common  laborers  in  the  yard  receive do ... .  IS 

Women  employed  in  the  warehouse  washing  bottles,  arranging  glass  stoppers,  &c., 

per  week 8 

Fnmacemen per  week . .  27 

Fumacemen  may  earn  extra do....    8 

Hold-makers : 

Foreman do 34 

Others do 25 

WAGES  PAID  PEB  WEEK  OF  FIFTY -FOUR  HOURS   IN  LEEDS. 

Men  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  and  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  are 
engaged  on  they  earn  from  25j».  to  50«.  per  week.    Women  are  paid 

*  The  apprentice  gets  5«.  the  first  year  and  rises  Is,  per  year  as  long  as  his  a])pren- 
ticeship  lasts,  sos  that  being  an  nndefinable  something,  no  average  can  be  arrived  at. 
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according  to  the  amoant  of  work  they  do,  and  they  earn  from  7s.  6d.  to 
159.  per  week.  Four  years  ago  men  ased  to  earn  £6  a  week,  bnt  there 
was  a  lock-out  and  wages  reduced  to  present  rates. 

A  YORKSHIRE  IRON  REFINER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  obtained  the  information  given  below  from  a  man  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  ^'  best  Yorkshire^  iron, 
where  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  "  common  "  iron  mills.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  pays  6d.  per  week  to  a  ^^sick"  club  and  while  sick 
he  receives  10s.  per  week  firom  the  club.  Should  he  die  his  wife  receives 
£10,  and  should  his  wife  die  he  receives  £7.  He  also  contributes  M. 
per  week  to  a  mechanics'  aid  society  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

Qaestion.  How  old  are  you  f — ^Answer.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  Iron  refiner. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  familv  f — ^A.  Tes,  four  children ;  the  eldest  a  boy  eighteen  years  old 
and  the  youngest  a  girl  eight  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  a  day  f — A.  I  work  by  the  ''  piece,''  receiving  1«.  Qd., 
per  ton  for  refining  iron,  and  earn  on  an  average  8a.  Ad.  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f — A,  I  work 
ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  but  only  get  on  an  average  four  days  work  per  week, 
making  my  total  earnings  33«.  4d. per  week. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  The  blast  is  continnaUy 
going  so  that  there  is  no  stoppage  of  work  for  meals. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  week  f — A.  My 
own  amounts  to  3«.  4  d. ;  my  eldest  son  *  to  7«. ;  eldest  daughter  to  4«.  6d. ;  wife  earof 
nothing,  making  total  earnings  of  family  44*.  lOd.  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — A.  For  renL  4t.; 
for  food  and  fuel  per  week,  food  24«. ;  fuel  1«.  9d, ;  for  boots  and  shoes  for  self  and 
family,  2«.  tkl. ;  for  school  tax,  7d,  per  week  for  two  children ;  for  dues  to  meohaniof' 
aid  society,  1«.  j  for  beer,  1  pint  per  day,  at  2d,=l9, 9d. ;  leaviug  for  school  books,  doe* 
tor's  bills,  and  incidentals,  1«.  9a.  per  week.  There  are  no  charges  for  schools,  as  thej 
are  furnished  free  of  cost. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  Bread  andbntter  and  tot 
or  coffee  for  breakfast.  Fruit  puddiog,  potatoes,  and  meat  or  bacon  for  dinner.  For 
supper  same  as  for  breakfast;  children  get  no  supper  occasionally. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  No ;  I  only  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  from  bank  to  hank^  nine  hours  in,  and  in  connection  iriU,  esil 
and  ironstone  mines,  in  the  South  and  West  Hidings  of  Yorkshire,, 


Occtipation. 


Lowest  j  Highest 


Coal  miner  (average  wage  during  past  13  years) , 

Tramiueni  and  fillers 

Ordtnarv  trammers  

Byeworkmen 

Offhands 

Jiggers 

Hangers  on 

Firetriers , 

Deputies 

Underriewers 

Mining  engineers'* 

Tophands 

Joiners 

Banksmen  and  screeners 

Boys 

Engine  tenters i 

Off  hands 


s.  d. 


3 

1 


6 
6 


2  10 

3  0 


1 

3 

4 
4 
7 


10 

6 

0 

6 
0 


4 

8 

1 
5 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


s.d. 


5 
3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
6 
7 


7 
6 
0 
6 

6 
6 


U    6 


4  6 

5  0 
8  0 

6  0 

4  e 


9.4. 


u 
I 
I 
I 
• 

I 


4  • 

4  I 
1  I 

5  t 
S  i 


*  Varies  from  £100  to  £1,000  per  year. 
*  The  eldest  son  works  as  an  apprentice  in  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  in  a  elothlof 
mannfactory  at  aewVng;>inaQ\i\Ti<^. 
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The  averaRe  column  above  is  believed  to  be  correct.  In  fact,  wher- 
ever aveiages  are  given  in  this  report,  they  are  correc*/t.  I  have  not 
often  attempted  to  give  the  averages,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  give  them  correctly. 

GENERAL  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  LEEDS. 

In  the  iron  trade  there  has  been  no  change  of  any  importance,  be- 
cause where  a  rise  on  a  sliding  scale  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  has 
been  obtained  it  was  of  no  substantial  benefit,  as  it  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  fall  of  5  per  cent.  I  am  told  that  2  per  cent,  would  cover  any  dif- 
ference between  wages  now  as  compared  with  wages  six  years  ago. 
This  refers  specially  to  workmen  engaged  in  works  which  turn  out  the 
best  class  of  iron,  the  said  iron  being  a  specialty  in  this  district,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  are  not 
so  reliable  as  in  the  large  and  numerous  establishments  in  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  district.  Furthermore,  these  men  have  had  no  union  through 
which  they  could  agitate  for  an  advance  in  their  wages,  since  1864,  when 
the  masters  were  so  successful  in  outliving  a  general  strike  that  the 
union  was  completely  broken  up,  and  there  has  prevailed  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  *^  unity  of  interest"  between  masters  and  men  in  consequence  of 
the  break-up  of  the  union.  No  further  strikes  have  taken  place }  the 
men  seem  to  be  contented,  and  while  the  iron  trade  may  not  be  posi- 
tively prosperous,  still  it  presents  all  the  elements  of  soundness. 

These  remarks  as  to  wages  are  inapplicable  to  the  engineering  por- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  there  is  a  quasi  strike  for  higher 
wages  now  going  on  therein,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  strike  for  a  min- 
imum rate  of  wages.  There  is  a  union,  to  which  many  of  these  men 
belong,  and  the  union  has  ordered  their  men  out  of  those  works  where 
a  minimum  rate  of,  I  understand,  2Ss.  per  week  is  not  recognized.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  skilled  mechanics.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
union  men  have  refused  to  leave,  and  therefore  the  strike  is  not  gen- 
eral, even  among  union  men.  The  union  allows  the  strikers  14«.  per 
week  while  out  of  work,  and  the  secretary  resides,  I  am  told,  in  London. 
I  learn,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  wages  in  the  iron  trade  here  are 
undoubtedly  lower  than  in  other  towns  of  this  kingdom  where  the  iron 
industry  is  predominant,  and  it  is  contended  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  the  industries  of  Leeds  are  so  varied  that  the  whole  of  a 
family  may  obtain  employment,  the  females  and  children  who  could  not 
work  in  iron  foundries,  &c.,  getting  work  in  woolen  mills,  &c.  This 
argument  seems  so  far-fetched,  however,  that  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
a  reasonable  one.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  one  of  those  pecul- 
iar advantages  which  capital  is  sometimes  in  a  position  to  take  of  labor, 
and,  adopting  the  same  principle,  the  woolen  manufacturers  would  be 
able  to  screw  down  the  wages  of  girls  employed  in  their  mills. 

Regarding  various  small  trades,  I  may  say  that  masons,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters  get  a  wage  of  from  32«.  per  week 
down,  according  to  circumstances.  These  men  are  usually  controlled 
by  a  master  who  undertakes  a  job  of  work  for  a  certain  sum,  paying  the 
men  their  wages  and  taking  himself  whatever  profit  or  loss  may  result 
from  the  job.  If  the  work,  however,  is  to  l>e  paid  by  the  day,  it  must 
usually  be  arranged  just  the  same,  though  the  master  who  employs  the 
men  charges  so  much  per  hour  for  their  wages  and  then  pays  the  men 
something  less,  the  difference  going  into  the  master's  pocket,  which, 
with  his  profit  on  material  supplied,  constitutes  his  pay.  In  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  men  seem  to  submit  to  the  deduction  without  reluctance^ 
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for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  being  ^^  custom  "  is  more  likely  to  insure 
them  freqnent,  if  not  permanent,  employment  than  if  they  trusted  to 
their  own  exertions  to  find  work.  Therefore  in  taking  note  of  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  small  trades,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
laborer  receives  a  trifle  less  than  quoted  rates  on  a  certain  class  of  work. 
A  plumber  for  instance  will  very  likely  make  6d,  per  day  out  of  each 
of  his  men's  wages. 

Others  of  this  class,  in  a  still  smaller  way  of  business,  have  appren- 
tices, who  do  the  work  under  superintendence,  but  as  the  wages  or 
terms  are  so  various,  as  well  as  purely  of  a  private  character,  I  need 
not  consider  the  matter  here. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  should  say  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  involuntarily  increased.    There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  necessanes  of  life,  or  in  the  price  of  rents  during 
the  past  six  3^ears.    But  coals  are  appreciably  dearer,  and  beef  is  Id.  a 
pound  more  expensive.    I  am  told,  however,  that  the  workingman  ot 
to-day  insists  upon  eating  more  meat  than  formerly,  which,  of  course, 
enhances  to  that  extent  the  cost  of  living.    But  as  this  is  a  voluntary 
action,  a  departure  from  his  customary  diet,  I  believe  it  will  not  prop- 
erly enter  into  consideration  for  the  comparative  purposes.    The  work- 
ing man  also  spends  more  money  on  beer  than  formerly,  but  then  he  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  stint  every  connection  of  his  in  order  to  gratify 
this  ambition,  and  I  feel  snre,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may 
be  placed,  the  last  man  in  the  world  he  will  '<go  back  npon'*  is  the 
brewer.    As  to  the  contentment  of  laborers  with  their  wages,  it  is  ei- 
tremely  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence.    Upon  general 
principles  one  might  truly  say,  they  are  never  contented  when  possessed 
of  the  least  degree  of  education ;  but  the  question,  I  opine,  is  not  to  be 
decided  upon  such  principles.    Then  what  standard  are  we  to  take,  or 
how  are  we  to  start,  much  less  decide  f  *  If  from  what  one  sees  and  hears^ 
I  answer  there  is  very  little  discontent  in  this  district  among  laborers, 
excepting  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  referred  to  be- 
fore.   And  I  think  where  no  organized  unions  exist  such  will  be  the 
case  everywhere.    Whether  their  condition  has  been  ameliorated  is  a 
still  more  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  in  this  town,  I  should  nnhes- 
itating  say,  it  has  decidedly  improved ;  and  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  is 
due,  I  must  say  the  sanitary  authorities  have  done  something,  but  the 
school  board  has  done  the  great  part  towards  it.    The  numerous  well- 
managed  and  well-attended  schools  of  this  description  in  Leeds  are 
alone  sufficient  testimony  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  has 
been  benefited  without  regard  to  the  question  as  being  incident  to 
wages. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  trade 
unions  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  The  unionists  maintain  that  they  are, 
without,  however,  giving  any  reasonable  proofs,  and  the  masters  are  still 
more  perverse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  unions  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  up  through  strikes  by  the  combination  of  employen. 
Yet  others  exist,  and  even  seem  to  do  some  good  if  not  actually  to 
fiourish,-  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Working  Engineers'  Society,  em- 
bracing machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern-makers,  which 
society  on  the  Ist  of  January  last  numbered  50,418  members  in  424 
branches.  These  branches  were  distributed  as  follows:  England,  305; 
Scotland,  41;  Ireland,  14;  Australia,  10;  India,  1;  New  Zealand,  3; 
Queensland,  1 ;  Canada,  6 ;  Malta,  1 ;  United  States,  41 ;  and  France, 
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1.  The  total  income  of  this  society  for  the  year  amoanted  to  £L34,649 
2s.  M.,  which  was  derived  from  the  usual  weekly  levy  of  M.  per  mem- 
ber, from  admission  fees,  fr^m  interest  on  balance  in  hand,  and  from 
extraordinary  levies  upon  members  as  emergency  requires.  Last  year 
these  extraordinary  levies  amounted  to  Ss.  Sd,  per  member,  while  in 
1879  they  amounted  to  23«.  per  head.  The  total  expenditure  during  last 
year  was  £124,724,  leaving  a  surplus  to  the  good  of  nearly  £10,000, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand  from  previous  years,  makes  £178,125, 
or  an  average  value  of  £3 10«.  Id.  per  member  in  the  bands  of  the  society. 
The  society  has  been  in  existence  thirty-three  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  well  managed.  They  try  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission  as  a 
great  trade  union,  expect  to  lose  money  in  occasional  battles  against 
employers,  but  what  they  lose  in  cash  they  hope  to  gain  in  privilege  and 
independence.  They  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  masses  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  individual  acting  solely  for  himself,  but  only  by  the 
united  action  of  the  many ;  in  other,  words,  without  combination  labor 
is  powerless. 

As  between  masters  and  men,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  men 
display  far  more  reason  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  wage  disputes, 
but  less  as  the  dispute  progresses.  Something  may  be  said  m  favor  of 
many  of  the  masters  in  such  cases,  who  are,  no  doubt,  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  higher  wages,  bat  who  will  lock  out 
their  men,  and  by  doing  so  even  gain  additional  credit  from  their  bank- 
ers.   I  prefer  not  to  say  that  fav  orable  something. 

A.  V.  DOOKBRY, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeedSj  June  19, 1884. 


LIVEBPOOL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PACKARD. 

Having  given  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment's circular  under  date  of  February  15,  1884,  which  it  required,  and 
songht  and  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  the  principal  employers  of 
labor  in  my  consular  district  such  information  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  incidental  matters  as  they  could  aftbrd,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  as  the  result  the  appended  statistics  and  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  accu- 
rate  representation  of  the  facts  the  Department  has  thought  fit  to  have 
so  inquired  into. 

GBNEBAL  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN   LIVEBPOOL. 

Liverpool  has  been  stigmatized  by  being  called  '^  the  black  spot  on 
the  Mersey,"  and  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  and  effects  of  intox- 
icating drinks  that  opprobrious  appellation  is  mainly  if  not  altogether  at- 
tribatable.  It  is  therefore  interesting  and  gratifying  td  be  able  to  report 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  success  has  attended  recent  efforts  todivert 
from  indulgence  in  intoxicants  the  grades  of  people  most  addicted  to  and 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  them,  and  that  there  is  a  very  apparent  and 
substantial  movement  towards  remedying  the  immediate  consequences 
of  drink  and  its  concomitant  evils,  which  have  been  deemed  to  prevail 
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to  au  exceptional  extent  in  this  great  port.    The  manicipal  govemmenL 
availing  itself  of  powers  confeired  by  modem  legislation,  has  laid  hola 
of  the  evil  of  insanitary  dwellings  to  some  purpose,  and  will  probably 
energetically  prosecate  Its  operations  towards  sweeping  it  away.    It 
oannot,  however,  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  this  destructive  process  by  providing 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  abodes  wisely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  local  government  has  yet  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wretched  class  of  people 
it  was  to  deal  with  are  too  poor  to  pay  rents  proportionate  to  the  cost 
of  suitable  buildings.    The  effect  of  the  demolition  of  insanitary  dwell- 
ings thus  far  seems  to  have  been  to  drive  the  occupants  into  buildings 
of  a  little  better  type,  with  the  result  that  they  have  speedily  reduced 
their  new  habitations  into  a  condition  as  bad  or  nearly  so  as  those  from 
which  they  have  removed.    Private  philanthropy  has  also  exerted  itself 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  often 
spoken  of  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  has  struck  a  most  telling  blow 
at  their  drinking  habits  and  degradation  by  the  establishment  of  British 
workman  public-houses  upon  temperance  principles,  which  have  become 
oxtremely  popular  from  being  carried  on  upon  a  system  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  true  needs  of  the  multitude  in  shelter  and  good  food  as  well 
as  non-intoxicating  and  harmless  beverages.    It  will,  perhaps,  tend  to- 
wards conveying  a  correct  idea  of  these  houses  to  state  that  they  supply 
a  good-sized  cup  of  tea,  cocoa,  or  coffee  for  Id.  (2  cents),  which  of  conrse 
includes  milk  and  sugar.    In  connection  with  the  movement  I  have  beeo 
speaking  of,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  communication,  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  classes  above  those 
included  in  the  term  <4aboriug  people"  have  been  most  successfallj 
abated  by  the  institution  of  well-conducted  and  excellent  temperaooe 
oaf^s,  which  admirably  fulfill  their  purpose  and  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated.   An  important  feature  of  these  enterprises  is  that  they  are  a 
commercial  success,  and  have  quite  dispelled  the  formerly  prevaleot 
idea  that  philanthropy  and  profitable  investment  had  no  possible  ooq* 
nection.    In  the  train  of  the  progress  I  have  indicated  are  naturally 
and  steadily  following  thrift*,  better  physical  health,  and  improvement 
of  character.    Happily,  too,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  better  an- 
derstanding  between  capital  and  labor,  of  which,  in  this  locality  in  par- 
ticnlar,  a  long  immunity  from  strikes  may  be  regarded  as  evidence. 
Trades  unions  are  gradually  receding  from  the  hostility  they  assumed 
towards  employers  and  learning  to  respect  and  entertain  wise  counsels 
that  once  they  ignored,  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  in  consequence  becoming  much  less  strained,  if  not  entirely 
altered,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

I  shall  send  herewith  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  trades 
«Lnions  hereabouts,  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves,  especially  in 
reference  to  arbitration. 

Working  people  in  this  country  are  perfectly  free  from  constraint  of 
any  kind  in  regard  to'  their  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  earnings  being  in  no  inray  controlled  or  interfered 
with  by  their  employers,  and  they  always  receive  their  wages  in  the 
ourrent  coin  of  the  realm,  there  being  no  English  bank  notes  under  Ave 
pounds  sterling. 

Workmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  taken  root  in  this  district, 
and  if  any  exist  they  are  exceptional  and  unimportant. 

British  legislation  has  within  the  last  few  years  somewhat  narrowed 
the  application  of  t\i^  OLoeXt\\i^Qf  non-liability  on  the  part  of  employers 
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in  oases  of  accidents  to  their  work  people  on  the  grounds  of  a  oommon 
employ  by  creating  a  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  and  stability  of 
machinery,  materials,  and  gear ;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  remained 
within  the  power  of  employers  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  enact- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  they  have  generally  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  in  that  respect,  good  has  resulted  firom  the  change  of  law,  as  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  against  such  contingencies  as  iiyury  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  performance  of  labor  has  been  indirectly  by  means 
of  it  tbrced  upon  the  attention  of  employers  with  a  good  effect  in  the 
institution  of  mutual  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  laboring  population  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
vary  much  in  all  other  respects  than  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  tenement 
but  distinct  houses  in  streets  or  courts  at  the  rear  of  streets,  having  en* 
trance  from  them  by  means  of  passages. 

The  common  class  of  unskilled  workmen  in  Liverpool  find  employment 
as  dock  laborers  by  the  day  or  parts  of  a  day  as  wanted,  not  as  a  rule 
making  a  full  week's  work.  The  working  classes  of  Liverpool  are  mainly 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  necessary  education 
under  the  operation  of  the  recent  education  act,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  city,  like  many  other  large  sea-ports,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  improvident  and  intemperate  working  people.  There  is  en- 
couragement to  thrift  in  England  in  the  facilities  and  security  afforded 
for  it  by  post-ofiice  savings  banks,  in  which  even  a  deposit  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  24  cents  may  be  made.  In  Liverpool,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  sav- 
ings bank  of  long  standing  founded  upon  a  basis  that  makes  its  safety 
fully  assured. 

In  parliamentary  boroughs  workingmen,  householders,  have  the  par- 
liamentary, municipal,  and  school-board  franchise,  and  a  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  agricultural  laborers  who  occupy  houses  in  counties. 

The  share  borne  by  British  workingmen  in  general  and  local  taxation 
is  not  much,  if  at  all,  complained  oi\  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  due  proportion  with  that  borne  by  the  middle 
classes. 

In  conclnsion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  condition  of  British  working- 
men  has  improved  and  continues  to  gradually  improve. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  their  advancement.  The 
progress  of  education,  both  compulsory  and  voluntary,  is  one  of  them. 
Philanthropic  agencies  are  another,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
ameliorating  their  condition.  The  extension  of  political  rights  has  prob- 
ably done  something  in  that  direction ;  whilst  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  times  of  prosperity  the  improvement  under  notice  is,  it  is  appre- 
hended, chiefly  attributable. . 

LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN   HOLTHSAD. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  circular  dated  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  consnlar  agent  at  Holyhead, 
tables  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  labor  in  consular  district. 
Mr.  Jones  reports  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class 
average  from  6  shillings  ($1.46)  to  18  shillings  ($4.38)  per  week,  and  have 
not  materially  altered  since  1878.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  towns  and 
villages  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  reasonable  and  moderate,  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  of  provisions  imported  from  America. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  generally*  are  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, and,  as  a  rule,  saving,  owing  to  their  religious  t«i\iA«iv^\'i.%*   '1\\^ 
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feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is 
no  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  strikes  do  not  occdr,  there  being 
no  extensive  works.  The  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  without  interference  of  their  employers. 
They  receive  their  wages  weekly  in  current  English  money.  There  are 
no  co-operative  societies.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  class 
is  good,  their  homes  are  comfortable,  and  they  do  not  live  over  their 
means,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  moral  people,  enjoy  good  health,  and  live 
to  a  ripe  age.  They  are  very  social,  and  zealous  towards  religious  da- 
ties.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  family  of  a  wife  and  six  children  of  Uie  labor  • 
ing  class  per  week  would  be  on  an  average  about  $5.  The  workingmen 
have  their  own  independent  political  rights,  and  are  not  interfered  with 
by  employers  in  this  respect.  Their  taxes  are  generally  included  in  the* 
rent.  They  do  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  but  the  few  that  do,  do 
so  on  account  of  having  relatives  who  have  previously  emigrated  and 
are  now  doing  well.  They  consist  of  laborers  for  agricultural  purposes, 
quarrymen,  coal  miners,  and  railway  men. 

There  is  no  female  labor  employed  except  for  household  duties  and 
domestic  servants.  Education  among  the  women  is  generally  good,  and 
they  incline  themselves  and  bring  up  their  children  in  religious  duties. 

STEPHEN  B.  PACKARD, 

ComnL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  June  16, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  JAverpooU 


OocapAtions. 

1 
Hours  per 
week. 

Lowest. 

1                  1 
HiKhesi;i 

1 

•8  86 
687 
896 
5  87  ; 
895  , 
735 
8  96 
895 
3  41 
837 
8  90 
8  75 
8  51 
583 
8  75 

12  16 
12  16  , 
11  68 
973 

656 

1 

.Tsafi. 

BnlldiDK  trades : 

SrioKlftvera 

55 
65 
65 
55 
65 
55 
55 
55 
55 
t5 
55 
56 
66 
55 
54 

• 

Piece- work. 

! 

17  09 
508 

6  75 
4  70 

7  60 
583 
7  60 
7  60 
7  07 

7  94 

8  35 

9  07 

6  32 
583 

7  78 

4  86 

6  07 
607 

7  29 

243 

42 

607 

6  07 

8  27 

7  78 

8  75 

5  88 
4  38 

6  81 
6  07 
6  10 

MS 

Wftd-ClirriftTl* t-, »,r-r-r-.T 

SM 

If HAonn  

811 

MiuionA*  tiftnderfi ..................T.*'.rT--..-. 

&a 

PlMtereni - 

8» 

PlaatererB'  tendon  ^  ...... ^.. 

•  N 

Slaten 

8a 

Plumbers 

8» 

Plnmbers'  Msist-snts  or  snvreiitices  -.--.-r ^--ttt 

lit 

CarDenters 

8U 

GkW'fitters 

SIS 

Bakers 

741 

Bliicksmiths - 

7  41 

BlAifikiiinlthif'  i|ti^*f«»n|       -TT-T T-^ 

sa 

Book-binders 

89 

Boot  trade : 

Riveters 

sa 

Fitters 

•  11 

Peinnen 

888 

Clickers 

8S1 

Machinists  (women) ..^..^.r.......... 

488 

Brick-makers per  1,000.. 

Brewers 

65* 

55 
64 
66 
64 

66 
66 

60 

SI 

14  50 

7  78 
827 
973 

8  75 

729 
7  29 
7  78 
12  16 
973 

8Sl 

Bntchers 

7» 

Cabinetr  makers ..,,. ^,^,--,^ 

%V 

Confectioners ...... ....r ....t..^^......--^ ^.-,-,. 

8n 

Coopers 

sn 

Drivers: 

Dr^Yinen  Mid  t^^amstcrs. ............^.. 

858 

Cab  and  carriaire * 

S8I 

street  railwavs 

T» 

Bngravers 

•  71 

Oanleners 

T2» 
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Wages  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  Liverpool — Continaed. 


OccopatioiiB. 


Hours  per 
week. 


55 
54 
54 

53 
54 

Piece  work. ! 


Per  year. 


Hattere  (silk) :  I 

nnishers per  doxen..  Piece  work. 

Body-makers do... 

Sbapers do... 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Litbographers 

Printers 

Saddle  and  hamcM  makers 

Sail-makers 

Tailora: 

Men 

Women 

Teadiers  (school  board) : 

Headmasters 

H«id  mistresses 

Ortified  masters 

Certified  mistresses 

UDcertifled  masters 

UDcerUfied  mistresses 

tiasmitha 

Tobacco-makers : 

Cavendish 

Cigars 

CijEars  (women) 

Roll-spinners  (women) 

Cigarette-makers  (women) 

Upb<dsterers 

^Jpholstererw  (women) 

watch-makers: 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Jobber 

Ck>ck-maker 

Clock-Jobber 


Lowestb 


$2  19 
2  08 


54 

5P 
59 
50 
59 
59 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


1 
5 


4 

6 


Highest. 


22 
10 


8  27 
8  27 
0  07 
8  75 

4  88 
3  65 

705  64 
889  32 
364  85 
267  65 
218  99 
145  99 
6  32 


I 


86 
07 
2  92 
2  97 
1  46 

8  75 
243 

9  73 
9  73 
9  73 
8  51 
8  51 


$2  68 
3  16 
1  70 

6  56 
8  27 
8  27 

10  22 

8  75 

9  73 

7  29 

1,226  35 
705  64 
632  64 
437  98 
369  85 
218  99 

8  75 

7  29 

10  34 

7  29 


2  92 
5  83 
8  75 
2  48 


14  57 

14  59 

19  46 

9  73 

9  73 


Average. 


15  83 
8  27 
8  27 

7  78 

8  75 

7  41 
5  47 

1, 041  43 
554  78 
427  98 
340  66 
291  99 
194  66 

8  27 


96 
89 
70 
95 
8  75 
2  43 


12  16 

12  16 

12  16 

8  51 

8  51 


STEYEDOBE  WAGES. 


Wage»  paid  for  dock  labor  for  loading  and  diacharging  vesseU  at  Livetyool,  of  fifty-three 
kour»  per  week^  viz^  from  7  a.  m.  to  b  p,  m.  each  day,  except  Saturday,  when  work  i» 
finiehed  at  Ap,  m. 

Laborers :  . 

Per  day .' |1  22 

Extra  work per  hour..        16 

Porters : 

Perday 1  09 

Extra  work per  honr . .        14 

Weighers,  markers,  &.c. : 

Perday I  22 

Extra  work per  hoar..        16 

Stevedores : 

Perday 1  70 

Extra  work per  hoar..        24 

Foremen  for  all  the  above  labor : 

Perday $1  34  to  1  70 

Extra  work per  hour. .        18  to     24 

Coal-heavers per  toD..      •2| 

Laborers  for  discharglDg  salt  from  flat's  hold  to  flat's  deck  receive  from  4^  cents  per 
ton  per  man,  and  from  two  to  fonr  men  are  required  for  each  flat,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flat  and  depth  of  her  hold ;  for  instance,  a  flat  carrying  70  to  80  tons,  pays  5 
cents;  a  flat  of  100  tons  pays  6  cents;  a  flat  carrying  120  to  150  tons  pays  8  cents  per 
ton  per  man  ;  and  barses  carrying  200  to  300  tons  pay  from  10^  cents  to  12  cents  per 
ton  per  man.  After  the  salt  is  on  the  flat's  deck  from  her  hold,  the  ship  pays  for  put- 
ting it  on  board  and  stowing. 

*tl.22  each  man  additional  for  a  night's  work.  These  men  will  sometimes  earn  as 
mach  as  $14.60  a  week. 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  o/fifty-fow  haure  infotrndrieSf  maMne-»hop»,  and  iron  ttork$  m  Im- 

erpool. 


Oconpfttions. 


Lowest.  •  Highest.    Arcnft 


FOUNDRY. 

Bra8S*molder8 

Iron-moltlers     

Dreesers  raolders 

Laboivra 

MJLCHUCK-BHOP. 

Brasfi  or  iron : 

Tnmers 

Drillers 

Planers 

Blotters i 

Grinders 

Sere  wers 

Fitters 

BrMs*flnisher 

Iron-finisher .-., 

Pattern-uiskers 

Joiners  

Fi  tt«rs'  laborers 

BOILXS-RHOP. 

Platers  and  angle-iron  smiths 

Riveters 

H«lders-ap 

Smiths  

Strikers 

Laborers 


$10  95 

$10  95 

$10  « 

827 

0  73 

9M 

632 

6  56 

in 

4  88 

5  to 

511 

7  05 

9  00 

iV 

5  10 

7  29  , 

5M 

5  34 

8  51 

5B 

5  84 

8  27  ' 

•  «T 

827 

8  27 

sr 

5  10 

6  56 

58 

6  81 

900  ; 

7S3 

7  78 

948  ' 

80 

7  78 

8  27 

8fl! 

7  05 

8  27 

sa 

8  02 

8  27 

8sr 

4  38 

6  07 

4« 

9  00 

9  73 

948, 

827 

8  27 

837 

6  81 

6  81 

8  81 

7  29 

9  48 

80 

4  62 

5  58 

5M 

4  62 

5  10 

488 

MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  forty -eight  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  lead  mtiieitt 
Sorih  Wales,  Liverpool  consular  district,  and  salt  mines  in  Cheshire. 


LEAD  MINES. 


Oocnpations. 


Sinking  shafts per  week. 

D;;i ving  levels  and  sloping do . . . 

Engine-drivers : 

dumping* do... 

Winding*  do... 

Engineers,  for  repairs  t  do  . . 

Sawyers  1 per  day. 

Carpenters  t do... 

Smiths  t do... 

Ore- washers : 

Overlookerst per  week. 

Men  t per  day. 

Bo.vst do  .. 

Trammers,  nndergroimd * do... 

Landing,  sarfaoe*   do... 

Filling,  anderground  * do... 

Day  work,  sarfacet do... 


Lowest.     Highest '  Avenf^ 


$i  50 

$4  50 

3  65 

4  01  . 

4  14 

4  38 

4  14 

4  14 

4  50 

4  86  , 

61 

73 

05 

81  ' 

61 

81 

498 

5  83 

40 

61 

20 

42 

61 

73 

55 

55 

55 

78 

49 

56 

14  58 

36 

498 

4  14 

488 

87 

71 
71 

540 

ss 

81 
77 
56 
84 


SALT  MINES. 


Engine-drivers per  week. 

Miners do... 

Boys do... 

Salt- boilers do... 

Smiths  and  boiler-makers do... 

Ship  carpenters do... 

Joiner* do... 

Brick-layers do... 

Laborers do... 

Bargemen do  .. 

Barge  engineer do... 


81 
88 
292 

5  10 
38 
82 
83 
88 

2  92 
7  29 

6  81 


6 
5 


4 
6 
5 
6 


81 
83 
02 
29 
32 


6 
5 
2 
7 
6 
6  32 
5  83 
5  83 
3  65 
29 
81 


7 

6 


681 
588 
281 
588 
584 

ea 

5 
5 

ss 

799 
681 


88 


Eight-hoar  shifts. 


\  Tenhonr  ahilta. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYlgS. 

Wtiga  paid  io  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  atationst  as  icell  as  those  engaged  on  th& 
engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborerSf  ^c. )  in  Liverpool, 


Occapationa. 


Pmiuuieiit  way  department : 

Masons per  day.. 

Bricklayers do.... 

Carpenters do 

Pavers do — 

Gausrers do  — 

BlacKsmiths do 

Joiners do.... 

Plate-layers  do.... 

Laborers do 

Ballast  ^ard do 

Iiocomotive  department : 

Drivers do 

Firemen do  .. 

C  leaners per  week . . 

Tamers do 

Fitters do... 

Laborers do  — 

Foremen « do 

Teln^tiph  department : 

Linemen do — 

ICeasenjcers do  — 

Clerks per  annum.. 

Coaching  department: 

fiorse-dnTers per  week.. 

Porters do 

Parcel-porters do 

Foremen  do 

Ticket-collectors do 

Guards do 

Police  deoartment: 

Siipalmen do  ... 

Pointsmen .do.... 

Gatemen do 

Goods  department : 

Porters do 

Booker do 

Deliverer do 

Foremen do  — 

do 

Ler » do 

Sbeeter do 

Traffic  department  : 

Brakesman do — 

Shunters do 

Foremen  shunters do... 

Detective  department : 

Serj(eant do 

'Watchmen do 

Gatemen do — 

Carriage  department : 

Examiners per  day.. 

Lamproen do 

Washers    do  — 

Waeon  department : 

Bepairer per  week.. 

Joiner do  ... 

Smith do.... 

Striker do — 


Lowest. 


Highest.    Average. 


$1  2<^ 


_ 

M  97 

$1  42 

L  22 

1  34 

1  22 

1  22 

97 

1  01 

73 

1  09 

97 

97 

1  05 

1  22  ' 

93 

1  09 

36 

86 

93 

97 

1  22 
73 

2  19 
29 
10 
38 


9  73 

5  10  I 

1  70  j 

145  99  ! 


5 
4 
5 
6 
4 


34 
26 
10 
07 
86 


6  07 

5  10 

4  86 
3  65 

5  10 

6  81 
6  32 
6  07 
6  81 
6  07 
5  83 


10 
34 


58 
58 


6  81 

6  82 

5  83 

6  83 

1  05 
49 
77 


6  32 
4  62 


1  82 
97 

5  83 
8  27 
8  27 
5  83 
10  34 

7  90 

2  43 
340  65 

5  34 

4  26 

5  46 

8  51 

6  07 

9  73 


7 
5 
5 

5 
6 


29 
83 
10 

83 
81 


6  32 
8  51 
6  81 

6  07 

5  83 

7  90 

6  68 

7  90 


7  29  , 
6  07  j 
5  83 

1  09 
89 
89 

6  81 

7  53 
7  05 
4  62 

28 
22 
9» 
91 
9T 
U 
01 
61 
9S 


1  52 
85> 

4  01 
7  78. 
6  6» 

5  11 
10  04 

6  50 

2  07 


5 
4 
5 

7 
5 

7 


34 
26 
2g 
2» 
47 
9» 


6  20 
5  35- 

4  38 

5  47 

6  81 

6  32 

7  29- 
6  81 


6 
5 


07 
8a 


6  74 

6  18 

7  S» 


81 
95- 
88 


1  07 
60 
83. 

5  96 

6  44 
6  6» 
4  62 
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SHIP-YARDS. 
Wage9  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards — iron-ship  building — in  Liverpool. 

Oocnpationft. 


Platen 

Plfttera'  helpers 

Riveters 

Holders-ap 

Rivet  boys 

Galkers 

Clippers 

rhrfilers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Fitters 

Carpenters 

Joiner 

Laborers 

Painters 


Lowest. 

1 

Higheat. 

$9  24 

$9  24 

$9M 

4  86 

583 

535 

7  78 

9  24 

778 

6  82 

7  78 

632 

1  46 

1  95 

156 

6  81 

9  24 

681 

7  78 

9  24 

8  51 

4  86 

7  17 

516 

827 

8  75 

8  51 

488 

5  63 

583 

5  83 

8  27 

827 

802 

10  22 

912 

802 

9  12 

8  57 

4  62 

5  83 

52S 

7  78 

7  78 

778 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  moftth  to  seamen  {officers  and  men),  disUnguiihing  behveen  ocean,  coast,  and 

Hver  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Liverpool, 


Occnpations. 


Steam,  to  Mediterranean : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  Atlantic : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  East  Indies: 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen  

Steam,  to  West  Indies : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate , 

Seamen , 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer , 

Firemen 

Sailing,  to  North  America  : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen      -     , 

Sailing,  to  Sonth  America : 

First  mate 

Second  mate , 

Seamen 

Sailing,  to  Mediterranean : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Coasting : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen  (find  their  own  victnals) . 


Lowest. 


Highest 


ATSiafB. 


$53  53  ;      $68  13 


34  06 
24  33 


43 
29 


79 
19 


29 

21 


19 
89 


34  06 
24  33 


|0« 

48  01 

34  01 

U» 

nn 

«s 

SIN 

19  41 

0OS 

S9S 

431* 

1941 

87  99 

7S99 

S8» 

21» 

1813 

5B» 

34N 

14  59 

179 

73  99 

48« 

19  41 

C9  8! 

4191 

34  91 

14  S9 

T7  89 

58  99 

4979 

uoz 

3S« 

»n 

14  S9 

31  O 

SSll 

13  38 

919 

34  33 

13  38 

•719 

•198 

•«81 

•Per  week. 
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HOUSEHOLD   WAGES. 
get  paid  per  ykir  to  household  aervanU  (towns  and  cities)  in  Liverpool, 


Occajmtions. 


epera 

epen 

I 

aaftistuits 

At 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$145  99 

$729  97 

87  86 

291  99 

77  86 

291  99 

48  56 

97  33 

68  13 

121  66 

48  66 

82  73 

77  86 

121  66 

48  66 

68  39 

77  86 

145  99 

68  13 

170  32 

43  79 

77  86 

77  86 

486  65 

145  99 

389  32 

87  69 

145  99 

AreiAgei 


$243  32 

121  66 

107  06 

68  It 

87 

68 


59 
13 


97  33 

53  53 

97  33 

107  06 

68  12 

145  99 

243  32 

121  66 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  sei-vants  in  Liverpool 

consular  district. 


Occupations. 


th  board) per  annom. 

b  board) do... 

hout  bsard) per  week. 

ithont  board) do  .. 

vith  bonrd)    per  annam. 

naid  (with  board) do... 

-  (with  board) do... 

lard) do  .. 

t  board) 4 per  week. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$48  66 

48  66 
3  16 
3  65 

34  06 

$97  33 

87  59 

4  38 

4  38 

68  13 

1     97  33 

24  33 

1  46 

194  66 

34  06 
1  95 

Average. 

$72  09 
68  IS 

3  89 

4  01 
53  53 

121  66 

29 
1 


19 

70 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

owing  the  wages  paid  per  week  o/flfly-four  hours  to  printers  (oompositorSf  press- 
men f  proof-readers,  4"^.)  in  Liverpool, 


Occupation. 


Lowest 


i4  bands 

spartment  (hours  not  fixed ;  night* work  principally) : 


»r8...... 

■k  hands 


Is,  foremen 

• 

lers 


$18  24 
12  16 
10  95 

7  29 
15  81 

7  29 
10  95 


Highest. 


$24  33 
14  59 
19  46 
19  46 
29  19 
9  78 
13  38 


Average. 


$15  81 
8  76 

21  29 
13  38 
15  20 
13  39 

22  60 
8  51 

12  17 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  board  employ^  in 

the  city  of  Liverpool, 


Occupations. 


s. 
1. 


vis: 

lakers  . . . . 
nd  fitters. 

ths 

• 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  89 

$8  76 

8  39 

839 

8  39 

839 

8  39 

8  89 

7  29 

8  02 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  89 

8  75 

729 

8  75 

7  29 

8  75 

8  02 

8  39 

Average. 


$8  57 
839 
889 
8  S» 

7  65 

8  75 
8  75 

8  57 
8  02 
8  02 
8  20 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  ftfip-fottr  hourSf  4^. — Continued. 


OocopatioDs. 


Millwiigbts— Continued. 

Coppfi  ninitbii 

DrilieTB  and  Bcrewen 

Smiths'  RaHiatantB 

Boller-niakerH,  viz : 

AnKle  ii^n  and  piaten 

Riveters 

Holdersop 

Assistants 

Founflrymen  (iron  and  brass),  viz: 

Korders 

Core-makers 

Dressers 

Fnmace-mai 

Laborers 

lUsons,  viz: 

Stone  dressers  uid  setters 

Wallers 

Briok-lajers 

Slaters  and  plasterers 

Paviors 

Paviors*  laborers    

Engineman  at  stationaiy  engine 

Firemen  at  stationary  eneiue 

Seamen  on  dred^rers,  bargies,  and  flats 

Seamen  on  shore-gang 

Rock-get  texs  and  ,qaarry  men 

Laborers: 

l!f  awies,  wagon-flllers,  &o 


Lowest. 

$8  75 

5  88 

534 

9  24 

827 

6  56 

534 

8  75 

7  78 

7  05 

666 

5  10 

8  75 

7  65 

0  00 

9  00 

7  78 

5  10 

7  05 

558 

6  07 

5  58 

5  83 

5  10 

Highest. 


Arerag^ 


T 


$8  75 

5  83 
534 

0  24 
8  27 
656 
534 

8  75 
8  27 

7  05 

6  56 

5  34 

6  75 

8  02 
0  00 

9  00 


78 
84 
65 
07 
6  81 
568 
6  10 


7 
5 
7 
6 


646 


18  7S 

5  a» 

9H 
827 
<M 

5M 

875 
80S 
705 
650 
512 

873 
784 
•  00 
800 
778 
59 
735 
583 
644 
558 
6  01 

521 


Wages  paid  per  week  o/51i  hours  io  the  corporation  emphgA  in  the  city  of  LitrrpooL 


Occupations. 


I 


BoroHiib  engineer  department: 

Di strict  foremen    per  week . . 

Paviors per  day.. 

Paviors'  gangers do 

Paviors' apprentices*^ per  week.. 

Kasons per  day.. 

Masons'  apprentices* perwe«K.. 

Bricklayers    perday.. 

Bricklayers' apprentices' perweeK.. 

Laborers perday.. 

Watobroen .do.... 

Cnrpenti-rs  do 

Wbeelwriffhts do 

BlackHmitns do 

Prinien* do.. 

Engine-drivers do... 

B«)Otmakers do 

Pitch-boilermen do.... 


SCAVBMOIMa  BTRBBTjI. 

Divisional  Inspectors per  week. . 

District  inspectovs do... 

Scavengers , perday.. 

Boys do 

Troogb-closet  flashers do... 

Dryashpitmen do..-. 

Day  tinmen do 

Stearo-nopper  crew per  week.. 

Steam  flatmen do.... 

Stables: 

Horse-keepers per  week.. 

Stablemen perday.. 

Carters do 

Carters'  teamsmen do 

Foreman  wheelwright per  week.. 

Wheflwriehts perday.. 

Blacksmiths. do 

Strikers do 

Engine-drivers do 

Painters ilo..— .. 

Nightmen do 

Night  tipmen do 

Water  engineer  department : 

Fitters per  week.. 

Testing  fittings do 


Lowest    Highest 


ATongi. 


10  24 
'"'24 


24 
81 


t  22 


9  73 

827 

65 

28 


65 
666 


827 
97 


1  26 
93 


7  29 

466 


$1  30 


1  34 


1  34 
97 


1  34 


10  96 

8  75 

73 


89 
12  16 


11  19 
1  05 


1 
1 


42 

01 


827 

778 


18  73 
130 

in 


134 


1S4 


85 

81 

170 

130 

IM 

;a 

18 
128 
105 

10  34 
89 

m 

!8 
70 
81 


•  31 

7» 

•  13 
101 

17 

100 

1110 

131 

134 

m 

131 
105 
10» 

73 
131 


*  Increased  yearly. 
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Wages  paid  to  ike  eorparaiion  employda  in  ike  city  of  Liverpool—Continued. 


Oocopatioiis. 


ScAYiNG  BTREBTB— Continaed. 

Wftler  engineer  department— Continoed. 

Tomen per  week. 

Smiths  do 

Strikers do 

Joiners do..... 

Plnmbers do 

Puinters do 

Rngine  repairers do 

Pipe-layers do 

Laborers , do 


Lowest 

Highest 

$7  53 

$8  02 

032 

827 

5  83 

583 

6  32 

7  78 

6  32 

7  29 

5  10 

7  78 

658 

8  51 

558 

7  29 

438 

534 

Average. 


$7  78 
7  29 
588 
7  05 
0  81 
0  44 
7  06 
6  44 
4  80 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  LIYEBPOOL. 


The  followiDg  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles 
named,  and  which  are  osed  by  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  and 
vicinity: 


Kinds. 


EecR per  dozen.. 

Pickles,  one-half-piut  bottles 

Sugar per  ponnd.. 

Tea do 

Coffee do 

Bacon do.... 

Batterine do.... 

Botter .................  do. ... 

Dripping do.... 

Chceae do 

Ham,  whole.....' do.... 

Mntton.  tinned do  ... 

Beef,  tinned do. . . . 

xuce  '••     .............. uo. ... 

ICacaroni do.... 

Sago do 

Tapioc* do.... 

Treacle do ... . 

Simp do. . . . 

Barley,  pearied do — 

Lentils do 

Haricot  beans do... 

Dried  peas do — 

Split  peas do 

I&tes,  dried do.... 

Tigs,  dried do — 

Damson  preserves do — 

Green-gage  preserves  .  do. . . . 
Orange  marmalade  preserves, 

per  ponnd 

Veal per  ponnd.. 

Tripe do — 

Pork do — 

Sausages do — 

L*mb  (fore-qnarter)...do — 

I^amb  (hind-qoarter) .  .do 

Fowls per  pair.. 

Docks ....do — 

Babbits do.... 

Hares do — 

Oeese do  ... 

Herrings  and  bloaters  each.. 

Kippers perpair.. 

Codflsh per  ponnd.. 

Salmon do.... 

Brill do — 

Halibat do 

Tnrbot do.... 

Bels,  freah-water  .....  do.... 

Conger do.... 

Flnkea do.... 

Salmon  trout do.... 

Whiting ....do 


Lowest    Highest 


$0  15 

10 

4 

32 

24 

12 

12 

24 

12 

12 

17 

14 

14 

4 

12 

0 

5 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

0 

8 


10 
16 
12 
16 
16 
20 
20 
22 
22 


22 

22 

2 

5 

8 

86 

49 

40 

49 

36 

12 

12 

4 

4 


$0 


18 

12 

•  7 

89 

40 

20 

24 

82 

16 

22 

24 

16 

16 

8 

16 

8 

12 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 


8 
16 
14 
12 

13 
20 
14 
20 
20 
24 
24 
1  46 

1  46 
73 

8  65 

2  43 

4 

0 

12 

61 


14 


10 
6 
6 


Kinds. 


Haddock,  iresh per  ponnd 

Haddock,  dried  ana  smoked, 

per  ponnd 

Blackberriea,  preserved, 

per  pound 

entrants,  preserved,  ponnd. . 

Raisins do. . . . 

Almonds,  valencias . .  do  .. 
Bread,  brown,  4  pound  loaf. . 
Bread,  white,  4  ponnd  loaf.. 

Flour      per  6  pounds.. 

Oatmeal ....  ...per  pound.. 

Potatoes  . . .  .per  10  pounds. . 

Cabbages each.. 

Carrots per  pound. . 

Turnips do  . . . 

Parsnips do  ... 

Cauliflower each.. 

Rhubarb dozen  heads. . 

Tomatoes per  pound. . 

Beets per  dozen.. 

Chenics per  pound. . 

Strawberries do — 

Oreenpeas per  peck.. 

Gooseberries. . .  per  pound. . 

Black  currants do — 

Red  and  white  currants,  per 

ponnd 

Apples per  ponnd. . 

Pears do 

Oranges  ...<■  per  half  dozen . . 

Coal . .  per  ton. . 

Beef perponnd.. 

Mutton do 

CI.OTHIKO. 

Sunday  snlts from.. 

Good  suit 

Working  clothing: 

Trousers 

Vests 

Coats 

Jacketa 

Boots: 

Men's 

Boyrf'  

Gills- 

Women's 

Shirts 

Socks  

Drawers 

Undershirts 

Hats 

Caps 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$0  06 

$0  06 

4 

10 

12 

15 

7 

10 

6 

10 

24 

32 

12 

15 

10 

15 

20 

24 

4 

9 

8 

10 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

8 

25 

75 

12 

25 

2 

75 

6 

16 

8 

32 

12 

80 

4 

8 

12 

If 

12 

16 

25 

12 

3 

12 

9 

18 

2  55 

4  01 

14 

20 

16 

20 

4  86 

7  29 

61 

107 

86 

146 

2  92 

486 

61 

1  22 

122 

2  55 

49 

1  58 

49 

I  58 

61 

1  58 

46 

1  19 

n 

36 

«1 

85 

61 

85 

24 

12 
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LOHDOH. 

REPORT  BT  OOHSUL'QENERAL  MERRITT. 
EXPLANATORY. 

lo  accordance  with  the  instructions  accompanying  the  labor  circular 
dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  re- 
port, covering  the  information  called  for  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  con- 
sulate-general.   There  is  also  appended  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing the  average  wagers  paid  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  tabulated  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls.    It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  tabulate  in  the  same  form  the  fourteen  special  tables, 
beginning  with  the  wages  of  factory  and  mill  operatives  and  ending  witb 
those  of  printers,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  consulting  the  different 
consular  returns  under  these  heads.    In  an  investigation  of  this  scope, 
based  upon  a  circular  intended  to  be  so  elastic  as  to  embrace  the  loca/ 
peculiarities  of  each  country  and  district,  it  is  but  natural  that  consular 
reports  should  vary  greatly  in  stating  wages  under  a  given  head,  2a 
they  are  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  amount  and  form  of  the  in- 
formation obtainable,  and  on  the  other  by  the  prominence  given  to  a 
general  local  industry.    Manchester,  for  example,  lays  stress  on  cotton 
employes,  Sheffield  on  cutlery,  andTunstall  on  pottery,  under  the  topics 
of  Factories,  Mills,  and  Workshops,  and  it  will  pass  without  saying  that 
a  general  average  based  upon  such  data  would  be  misleading.    A  greater 
difficulty  arises  in  the  matter  of  the  form  in  which  statistics  may  be  pre- 
sented.   Even  in  such  comprehensive  heads  as  Printers  and  Corporation 
employes,  upon  which  full  information  is  given,  the  different  wages  of 
the  grades  or  persons  thereunder  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tabulated,  as 
the  consuls,  necessarily  acting  without  concert,  show  a  great  variety  in 
the  form  and  particularity  of  their  statements.   I  therefore  suggest  that, 
if  it  is  deemed  essential  to  strike  a  general  average  in  special  trades, 
the  center  most  identified  with  a  single  industry  be  taken  as  best 
representative,  and  that  for  all  wages,  special  and  general,  in  Great 
Britain,  Dundee  appears  to  me  to  stand  as  the  fairest  example. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  LONDON. 

Centuries  ago,  when  London  was  but  a  fraction  of  \t%  present  size,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  a  city  but  "  a  province  covered  with  houses.^  Year 
by  year  its  inherent  principle  of  growth  has  moved  with  accelerated 
progress,  widening  its  vast  territory,  multiplying  its  inhabitants,  and 
adding  to  its  enormous  wealth  until  it  would  appear  that  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  its  future  greatness.  In  J  881  the  population  with  the  metiopoli- 
tan  area  was  3,814,571 ;  within  what  is  known  as  the  15-mile  nulius  it 
amounted  to  4,500,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  while  the  space  protected  by  the  metropolitan  police  covers  no 
less  than  700  square  miles.  ''*  Its  statistics,"  says  Mr,  Herbert  Fry,  *'  are 
all  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  if  they  were  related  of  some  remote 
and  foreign  place  we  would  stand  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  thein/ 
Like  all  large  cities,  it  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  contrast  of  great 
wealth  and  distressing  poverty ;  of  districts  second  to  none  in  health- 
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fulDess,  and  slams  of  the  vilest  description ;  of  thoasands  of  well-paid 
artisans,  and  thousands  of  half  starved  workmen.  Its  charit  ies  are  vast 
and  manifold ;  it  is  the  radiating  center  of  benevolent  systems  that  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  the  poor  within  its  gates  and  throughout  the 
world ;  its  professional  thieves  would  make  an  army,  and  it  commits  a 
tbirdof  the  crimes  of  the  Kingdom.  To  its  character  as  the  common  mart 
and  banking  center  of  the  world,  it  adds  that  of  being  a  universal  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  a  receiver  of  industrial  products.  A  glance  through 
the  Trade  Directory  of  London  shows  how  comprehensive  and  varied  are 
the  manufactories,  foundries,  and  workshops  which  add  to  the  production 
of  the  great  special  trade  centers,  weaving  jute  as  at  Dundee,  spinning 
cotton  as  at  Manchester,  and  forging  metals  as  at  Birmingham.  In  so 
vast  a  field  as  this  it  is  natural  that  the  broad  contrasts  exhibited  in 
and  commercial  life  should  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  prices  paid 
social  for  labor;  and  while  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that 
wages  are  higher  in  London  than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  also 
be  found  that  in  the  lower  trades  and  districts  ^^ starvation  rates"  is  too 
complimentary  a  term  to  apply  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  unfortunate 
laboring  victims  of  the  greed  and  fierce  competition  of  trade.  Work 
is  cheaper  on  the  Surrey  than  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
dearer  in  the  West  End  than  in  the  East.  The  city  proper,  a  small  but 
all  important  district  of  632  acres,  pays  highest,  while  wages,  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  West  End,  drop  oif  as  they  approach  the  suburbs. 
A  large  manufacturer,  who  employs  many  hundred  hands,  and  who  a 
few  years  ago  removed  his  factory  from  tbe  East  End  to  the  West  Central 
dbitrict.  told  me  that  although  he  paid  by  piece- work,  the  wages  for 
the  same  work  cost  him  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  his  former  location. 
With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  a  matter 
it  is  to  formulate  an  adequate  representative  average,  as  it  is  not  the 
average  of  one  city,  but  twenty  cities  rolled  into  one.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  wage  statistics  herewith  preser)ted  have  been  com- 
piled with  care,  and  are  substantially  correct.  The  investigations  of 
the  consuls  have  been  so  painstaking  and  elaborate  that  on  some  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  circular  I  have  discarded  the  material  which 
I  have  collected,  as  being  merely  cumulative  of  what  they  so  well  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  unnecessary  of  repetition.  The  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  they  furnish  is  so  great  that  I  beg  to  make  my  remarks  on 
the  different  heads  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  allow. 

PARTICULARS  OP  OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  1881  census  of  England  and  Wales  gives  these  particulars  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  important  collateral  facts  in 
a  study  of  wages : 


Clam. 


ProressioiDal 

DooMstic 

Commerd*!  ■ 

Acricultoral 

Iiuliistrial 

lodafliiite  uid  non-prodactive 

Total 


ICales. 

Femalea. 

4S0,955 

258,508 

900,  Ml 

1,818,344 

4.795.178 

4, 856, 250 

196,120 

1, 545. 802 

19,467 

64,840 

1,578,189 

9, 930, 619 

12,639,902 

13. 334, 537 

Total. 


647,045 
1,803,810 

980.128 

1,383,184 

6. 373. 367 

14, 786, 875 

25,974,439 
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The  following  are  the  principal  sabdi visions  of  the  indastrial  class: 

Penons  working  and  dealing  iu — 

Books,  printii,  and  maps 105,043 

Machines  and  implements 2(>7,976 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations 786, 660 

Carriage  and  harness K7, 174 

Ships  and  boats 54,090 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43,015 

Tobacco  and  pipes 22,175 

Board  and  lodging 115,655 

Spirituous  drinks 65,052 

iV)od 448,664 

Food  and  lodging  (total) , 629,371 

Wool  and  worsted 523:},  256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton  and  flax ...   584,470 

Unspecified  mat-erial 170,345 

Textile  fabrics  (total) 1,053.648 

Dress 981,105 

Auimal  substances 68,202 

Vegetable  substances 166,745 

Mines 441.272 

Stone,  clay,  and  road-making 193,083 

Earthenware  and  glass 74,407 

Iron  and  steel 361,343 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816, 243 

Refuse  matters 14,339 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

For  the  rates  of  wages  of  workers  of  every  class,  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  appeDded  tables.    The  rates  given  represent  in  general  the  wages 
paid  for  the  full  time  of  six  days  in  a  week,  and  are  therefore  erroneoas 
if  we  are  to  judge  the  workingman's  position  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  end,  unless  he  bas  had  continuous  work  and  been  ble.ssed  with 
his  full  health  and  strength.    Shutting  down  of  mills,  working  at  short 
time,  drunkenness,  and  sickness  are  always  active  reducing  his  earnings, 
while  the  interest  on  his  debts  never  sleeps,  his  rents  run  on,  and  bis 
food  and  clothes  must  be  obtained  whether  work  is  abundant  or  slack. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  topic  in  the  Consular  Eeport  No.  16,  De- 
cember, 1883, 1  showed  its  importance  by  reference  to  the  statistics  kept 
by  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union  Association  during  the  reign  of 
highwagesoutheTyne,  when  the  loss  from  druukeness  alone  amounted 
to  9.^  per  cent;  while  from  all  causes  inducing  loss  of  time  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  pottery  districts  the  difference  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent wages  was  20  per  cent.    Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  the  loss  of  time 
per  inhabitant  averages  5  per  cent,  a  year  from  sickness  alone.    Again, 
there  are  trades  which  from  their  very  nature  can  only  be  pursued  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.    The  house-painters  in  London  estimate 
their  working  season  at  six  or  seven  months  from  spring  to  autumn, 
after  which  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  them,  and  if  they  labor  at  all 
it  is  in  a  casual  way  at  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  •  I  was  informed 
by  an  old  painter  that  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  painters  to  labor 
at  their  trade  in  the  summer  season,  and  after  that  to  engage  in  tallow- 
candle  making,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather.    This 
now,  he  said,  is  all  changed  since  the  use  of  parafiine  came  in,  as  it  can 
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3  made  into  candles  the  year  aroand,  and  the  painters  now  have  no 
tmplementary  trade  which  they  can  follow.    These  illastrations  present 
e  important  difference  between  real  and  apparent  wages,  which  I  wish 
emphasize. 

Under  the  head  of  Oovernment  employ  I  have  given  the  full  salary 
t  of  the  foreign  office,  which  is  the  best  paid  of  the  Oovernment  de- 
rtments,  and  also  several  branches  of  the  post-office,  which  is  said 
represent  the  other  extreme.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salaries  and 
iges  paid  in  the  British  civil  service  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
ates  in  this  important  i)articalar:  that  the  higher  positions  are  far 
tter  compensated,  and  the  lower  far  worse.  Policemen  and  letter- 
rries  in  London  are  paid  from  $300  to  $375  a  year,  while  in  large 
nerican  cities  the  wages  of  the  same  classes  average  twice  and  three 
nes  these  amounts. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  LONDON. 

Cost  of  living  in  London,  in  so  far  as  that  refers  to  the  necessaries  of 
e,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  tables  given  by 
e  consul  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  that  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  as  repre- 
ntative  of  the  prices  here.  The  great  imports  of  American  and  other 
odnce  in  late  years  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  the  working- 
in's  food  especially,  and  as  the  first  and  principal  ports  of  landing 
e  Liverpool  and  London  the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  price  has  been 
rticularly  felt  in  these  centers.  English  fish  find  their  leading  mar- 
t  in  London,  and  so  concentrated  has  been  the  fish  monopoly  that  it  is 

UQCommon  thing  to  see  fish  dearer  in  the  maritime  towns  off  whose 
ores  they  were  caught  than  in  London  itself.  One  of  the  great 
jects  of  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
irkingmen  the  advantages  of  fish  as  a  prominent  article  of  diet,  but 
w  far  the  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the 
iglishman  is  essentially  carnivorous  in  his  tastes,  and  prefers  a  chop 

a  steak  at  far  higher  cost,  even  if  he  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the 
>ney.  Among  the  common  laborers  and  the  lower  poor,  fish,  next  to 
ead  and  cheese,  has  long  been  the  main  reliance,  fried  fish  shops 
ing  a  feature  of  all  the  low  quarters  of  London.  With  bread  at  3 
nts  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  than  were  ever  known,  and  with  a 
wnward  tendency  in  nearly  all  other  commodities,  the  condition  of 
e  London  workman  ought  not  to  be  uncomfortable  if  he  had  the  pru- 
nce  of  the  Scotch  or  continental  workman.    Unfortunately  there  is 

national  food  in  general  use  except  meat,  which  is  expensive.  In 
nerica  and  Italy  there  is  corn;  in  Ireland,  potatoes;  in  Scotland, 
tmeal ;  in  China  and  India,  rice ;  and  in  France  there  is  the  consum- 
ite  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  of  making  a  soup  which 
sts  almost  nothing  and  yet  is  palatable  and  nutritious.  Even  Samuel 
ailes,  the  author  of  "Thrift"  and  "Self  Help,"  with  his  high  opinion 

the  industry  of  the  English  artisan,  says,  "He  might  be  more  com- 
rtable  and  independent  in  his  circumstances  were  he  as  prudent  as  he 

laborious,  but  improvidence  is  unhapi)ily  the  defect  of  his  class." 
>ing  back  to  the  time  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  for  years  employed  100 
en  in  in  his  tile  and  brick  works  at  Tilbury,  we  find  him  saying : 

jrood  husbandry  is  do  English  virtae.  It  neither  loves  nor  is  loved  by  ns  English- 
'O.  The  English  get  fortunes  and  the  Dntuh  save  them ;  and  this  observation  I 
▼e  made  between  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  that  where  an  Englishman  earns 20«. 
week  and  bat  just  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  earnings  grows 
h  and  leaves  his  children  in  a  very  good  condition. 

The  general  cheapness  of  food  in  England,  which  has  resulted  in 
in  to  the  English  farmer,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  all  other  cla&^Q^  ol 
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labor,  and  it  would  have  been  greater  were  hoasehold  management, 
cooking,  and  economy  better  understood  and  practiced.  Mayhew, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the  labor  of  London  has  never  been 
rivaled,  points  out  again  and  again  how  prone  the  poor  are  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  earnings  in  luxuries,  and  how  in  times  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  His  observa- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  leveled  not  against  the  better  class  of  artisan 
workers,  but  the  lower  grades  of  labor  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vagabond  pursuits  which  exist  in  London;  but  the  same  evil  tendency, 
while  losing  some  of  its  force  as  it  passes  through  the  higher  grades, 
still  retains  enough  power  to  point  the  moral.  As  I  have  laid  stress 
upon  this  point  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  many 
thousands  of  hard-working  families  in  London  whose  household  econ- 
omy, sober  habits,  and  industrious  instincts  are  such  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  progressive. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OP  WAGES. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  comparison  between  the 
wages  of  1878  and  the  present,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  find  the 
position  of  affairs  is  about  the  same.  1878  and  1884  may  both  be 
termed  years  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  iron,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  index  of  coirimercial  activity  in  England,  has  again  receded  to  the 
basis  of  1878,  the  lowest  in  thirty-two  years.  The  latest  export  and 
import  statistics  show  a  contraction  from  the  former  year,  and  the 
coroplaintsof  dull  trade  grow  louder  daily.  1880,  '81,  '82  brought  wages 
up  fractionally,  and  in  some  instances  materially,  but  now  we  seem  to 
have  drifted  back  to  1878.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  workingman  is, 
that  food  is  somewhat  cheaper,  meat  alone  increasing  and  maintaining 
its  high  price.  In  the  late  agitation  in  relation  to  the  bill  against  cat- 
tle disease,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  imply  the  destruction  of 
the  live-cattle  trade,  the  greatest  opposition  was  manifested  against  it 
by  the  workingmen's  clubs  in  large  cities,  who  naturally  looked  upon 
any  cause  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  meat  as  a  calamity.  I  bave 
mentioned  the  English  fondness  for  meat,  and  to  show  the  difference 
betwet-n  the  continental  nations  and  the  English  in  this  respect  I  re- 
produce the  figures  of  M.  Maurice  Block,  giving  the  pounds  consump- 
tion per  head  a  year:  *^  United  Kingdom,  87;  France,  66;  Russia, 44; 
Prussia,  42 ;  Belgium,  40 ;  Italy  and  Spain,  29." 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKING  OLASSBS. 

'<  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  or  otherwise,  sav- 
ing or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally  affect  their  habits 
for  good  or  evil." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen  can  certainly  be  ranked  as 
skillful  artisans  and  steady  and  industrious  citizens.  From  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  alacrity'  in  every  branch  of 
work,  there  is,  however,  a  general  slowness  in  action  which  at  first  migbt 
be  mistaken  for  laziness,  but  which  longer  experience  shows  to  be  what 
might  be  denominated  the  national  working  pacCj  and  it  is  the  steadiness 
and  method  of  this  movement  under  low  pressure  which  has  built  up  i^^ 
industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  large  class  whose 
inclination  for  work  is  measured  solely  by  their  actual  necessities,  and 
if  four  days'  work  in  a  week  will  furnish  shillings  enough  for  food,  and 
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especially  drink,  the  other  days,  which  mi^ht  be  used  for  increasing  their 
comfort,  are  idled  away  in  dissipation.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  lower  wage-earners.  The  better-class  workman  is  exceedingly  pre- 
cise in  his  mode  of  doing  work,  and  lacks  that  ingenuity,  quickness,  and 
plastic  habit  of  adaptibility  to  circumstances  which  are  so  marked  in 
American  artisans.  He  has,  however,  a  dogged  perseverance  and  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  well  accounts  for  the  substantiality  of 
English  manufactures.  The  foremen  in  particular  I  have  noticed  are 
men  of  shrewdness,  activity,  and  great  common  sense.  Mr.  Mundella, 
speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  English  and  foreign  labor,  says: 

There  is  a  strenuonsness  of  effort,  a  rapidity  and  deftDCRs  of  movement,  which  I  have 
never  seen  equaled  except  in  the  United  States.  The  American,  being  of  the  same 
race,  1  rank  as  the  equal  of  the  Englishman.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  superior,  only  so 
far  ae  he  excels  in  temperance  and  intelligence. 

As  regards  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  save,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  range  of  wages  is  such  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  endowed  with  greater  prudence  and  self  denial  than  the  rest  have 
a  chance  of  ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand.  Prof.  Leoni  Levi, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  British  wages,  divides  workmen  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  employed  in  works  requiring  higher  skilled  labor 
and  manufacture,  who  receive  from  $7.30  to  $9.73  {SOs,  to  40«.)  a  week ; 
(2)  those  employed  on  work  not  so  exclusive  or  technical,  $6.08  to  $8.52 
(25«.  to  35«.),  and  (3)  unskilled  labor,  $3.89  to  $5.60  (16«.  to  23«.).  It  will 
be  perceived  that  upon  this  basis  (which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  de- 
duction from  the  actual  facts)  that  the  margin  for  saving  is  small  in- 
deed, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  in  1861 
the  depoits  in  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  £41,546,000,  and  in  1882 
they  were  $83,651,000,  or  an  increase  of  101  per  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion bad  only  increased  22  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increase  came  from  the 
laboring  classes,  and  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  thrift  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Government  has  made  every  provision  for  encouraging  the  work- 
man to  lay  by  whatever  he  may  be  able  by  establishing  at  every  money 
office  in  the  postal  system  a  savings  bank  where  any  one  may  deposit 
not  more  than  £1^0  in  a  year,  with  interest  at  2J  per  cent.  The  lowest 
deposit  that  can  be  made  is  a  shilling,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  smaller 
savings  forms  are  issued  about  the  size  of  ordinary  checks,  with  twelve 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  penny  postage-stamp  may  be  placed.  When 
the  form  has  thus  been  filled  with  twelve  stamps  it  will  be  received  a« 
a  shilling  deposit. 

Ill  the  increase  in  savings,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  the  greater  spread  of  education,  the  decrease  in  pauper- 
ism, the  exertions  of  the  churches,  the  good  done  by  philanthropic  so- 
cieties, and  the  action  of  wise  legislative  measures  we  find  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Drunkenness,  thriftlessness,  and  gambling  are  the  causes  which 
still  hamper  the  upward  movement,  but  the  results  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  seen  in  the  higher  wages,  in  better  foo<l,  clothing,  and  dwell- 
ings, give  high  hopes  of  the  successful  continuance  of  the  good  work. 
The  consul  at  Bristol  gives  an  interesting  table  dealing  with  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits,  which  puts  in  compact  statistical  form  the 
large  per  capita  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  no  statistics  can  present 
the  miser^^  crime,  and  poverty  resulting.  The  strong  drinking  tastes 
of  the  pnglish  people,  supported  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  encour- 
aged by  the  climate,  are  admitted  to  be  the  worst  enemy  to  combat  and 
the  grt^test  evil  of  the  country.  Betting  on  horse  races  is,  unfortu- 
nately, largely  on  the  increase,  and  is  indulged  in  by  every  class  of 
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-society-.  Ibacing  in  different  parts  of  England  takes  place  nearly  every 
day,  and  is  followed  with  the  keenest  eagerness.  In  Loudon  there  are 
two  daily  papers  of  wide  circulation  devoted  exclusively  to  sports,  as 
well  as  numerous  weeklies  and  semi- weeklies;  and  the  amount  of  apace 
-alloitted  to  descriptions  of  races,  quotations  of  betting,  and  prophecies, 
in  the  regular  dailies,  shows  how  deep  a  hold  the  excitement  of  racing 
jias  upon  the  public.  On  the  result  of  any  great  race  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  depend,  and  the  system  of  betting 
^th  *^ bookmakers"  is  such  that  the  public  is  almost  invariably  the 
)oser.  The  demoralization  thus  created  and  the  amount  of  money  lost 
is  not  second  to  the  lottery  systems  of  southern  countries,  and  in  Lon- 
■don,  between  the  temptations  of  the  publican  and  bookmaker,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  thousands  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  clerks  have  little 
<;hance  of  reaching  the  savings  bank.  Now  that  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  stock  and  produce  gambling  in  America  is  being  rapidly  added  to  the 
English  racing  mania,  we  may  look  for  increased  depravity  in  our  youths, 
and  a  waste  of  mone^'  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  if  the  present  results 
are  any  criterion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYli. 

The  statement  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  London  between  employer 
and  employ^  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Old  servants  in  house- 
holds, old  employes  in  banks,  and  in  some  stores  and  factories,  are  still 
treated  with  the  former  forbearance  and  courtesy  which  was  one  of  the 
lovable  traits  of  the  relatiouship  between  master  and  servant  in  English 
life.  But  the  patriarchal  system  of  personal  attachment,  where  the  master 
was  the  father  and  guide  to  his  workmen,  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  and 
now  lingers  only  in  smaller  manufacturlDg  towns  and  in  the  country. 
The  greater  independence  of  the  workingman  has  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  connection,  and  now  the  feeling  is  one  of  indifierence,  the 
master  getting  as  much  work  out  of  his  men  as  he  can,  and  they  en- 
deavoring to  do  just  enough  to  maintain  their  places  and  earn  their 
wages.  1  have  even  heard  the  feeling  existing  described  a«  one  of  bit- 
terness ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  general. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  London,  every  branch  of  trade  uniting  in 
unions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  and  the  defense  of  their 
rights ;  and  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  their  head  office  in,  and 
are  partially  directed  from,  London.  For  the  general  laws  bearing  upon 
the  subject  I  have  to  refer  to  the  report  from  Glasgow,  where  full  de- 
tails are  given.  There  are  several  hundred  trade  unions  in  Ix>ndon.  I 
will  take  as  an  example  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society,  now  in  its 
thirty-sixth  year  of  organization,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Coulson,  the  general  secretary. 

The  society  consists  of  6,075  members,  divided  into  128  branches  The 
yearly  income  amounts  to  $45,000,  or  an  average  cost  of  62  cents  a 
month  to  each  member ;  and  the  present  worth  of  the  society  is  $142,000. 
Since  1869  the  union  has  paid  the  following  benefits  to  members  and 
their  families :  For  sickness,  $136,500 ;  for  funerals,  $37,000  ;  for  acci- 
dents, $2,000;  grants  to  other  trades,  $4,000;  for  trade  privileges, 
$20,000 ;  superannuation,  $350— making  a  total  of  about  $200,000. 

Qualijfication  of  members. — Every  bricklayer  who  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  two, 
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three,  or  five  years,  and  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  andfifty«five  years 
Entrance  fee,  $1.25. 

Contributions  €U  per  age. — ^Twelve  cents  a  week  up  to  thirty  years  of 
age;  13  cents  up  to  thirty-five  years;  14  cents  up  to  forty  years,  and 
16  cents  up  to  forty-five  years.  Any  member  who  has  completed  one 
year  and  paid  the  rates  is  free,  and  entitled  to  traveling,  sick  pay, 
faneral,  and  other  benefits.  Those  admitted  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
years  of  age  pay  6  cents,  and  are  entitled  to  trade  and  funeral  benefits. 

Trade  benefiU. — From  the  time  a  branch  is  opened  all  members  are 
entitled  to  support  to  maintain  the  established  wages  and  trade  customs 
of  the  district ;  also  traveling  benefit,  37  cents  a  station.  (There  are 
sixteen  relieving  stations  in  London,  where  bricklayers  in  search  of 
work  are  entitled  to  apply.) 

Sick  benefit — Two  dollars  and  ninety -three  cents  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks;  $1.94  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks;  $1.10  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  and  73  cents  for  the  remainder  of  illness. 

Funeral  benefit. — Sevi*nty-three  dollars.  To  free  and  overaged  mem- 
bers, $29.20. 

Optional  benefitn. — On  payment  of  2  cents  a  week  for  accident,  when 
I)ermaneutly  afflicted,  $244;  when  injured  at  builder's  works,  a  further 
sum  of  $244  for  legal  expenses  to  establish  a  just  claim  for  compensation 
for  injuries  and  loss  of  employment. 

Superannuation  benefit. — ^For  2  cents  a  week ;  if  a  member  fifteen 
years,  97  cents  a  week ;  twenty  y(»ara,  $1.21  a  week ;  twenty-five  years, 
$1.46;  thirty  years,  $1.94.  Aged  and  infirm  members  may  work  for 
any  wages  they  can  obtain. 

Extra  sick  allowance. — For  2  cents  a  week  an  extra  97  cents. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  at  18  cents  an  hour  for  fifty-two  and  a  half 
honrs  a  week  in  summer  ($9.65),  and  forty-eight  hours  in  winter  f$8.64), 
for  London.  At  Swindon,  one  of  the  outside  branches,  the  work  is  60 
hours  in  summer,  at  13  cents  an  hour  ($7.80).  The  full  rate  varies  from 
$10.30  a  week  at  Hampstead  and  llichmond  (fifty-six  and  a  half  hours, 
at  18  cents)  to  $6.07  at  Iron  Bridge,  or  about  11  cents  for  fifty  five  hours, 

STRIKES. 

London  has  been  singularly  free  from  strikes,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
large  number  of  workers  who  can,  in  case  of  need,  readily  be  obtained  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers.    From  interior  towns  we  constantly  hear  of 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes,  and  yet  the  great  center  of  trade  unionism 
is  scarcely  ever  the  scene  of  the  riotous  or  passive  contests  which  are 
9o  common  elsewhere.    Last  year  the  bricklayers  had  but  one  dispute 
in  London,  which  was  against  increasing  the  hours  of  working  in  Lam- 
beth until  4  o'clock  on  Saturdays.    They  were  UDSUccessful,  after  spend- 
ing $350  of  the  society  fund  to  maintain  their  point.    At  present  the 
«nly  strike  in  progress  is  that  of  shoemakers  in  the  common  kinds  of 
wholesale  work,  who  demand  a  uniform  price-list.    This  was  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  have 
:i«jected  the  compromise  list  and  have  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement. 
The  whole  question  is  at  this  time  unsettled,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
:<^uture  proceedings  is  operating  very  detrimentally  upon  the  wholesale 
^hoe  trade. 

The  general  effects  of  strikes,  except  the  few  on  record  where  the 
employers  have  almost  immediately  capitulated,  is  to  injure  both  sides, 
^^e  workingmen  suffering  more  than  the  master.  Unsuccessful  strikes, 
^^hich  are  in  the  majority,  represent  a  dead  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
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while  a  successfal  strike  is  often  gained  at  sach  an  expense,  throagh 
lost  time,  that  the  additional  increment  to  the  wage  may  take  many 
months  to  place  the  workman  in  his  former  financial  condition. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Working  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  and  wherever  they 
choose,  there  being  no  rcv^triction  on  their  freedom  in  this  respect  The 
former  evil  custom,  by  which  employers  furnished  goods  to  their  work- 
men on  the  credit  of  the  employe's  wages  as  secarity,  led  to  so  many 
abuses  that  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  passage  of  the  truck 
acts,  which,  I  believe,  are  seldom  violated  in  London.    Wages  in  gen- 
eral trades  are  paid  weekly  on  Saturday,  the  half  holiday,  but  the  pay- 
ment on  Friday  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.    A  late  act  of  Parliament 
prohibits  the  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses,  a  common  custom, 
which  usually  resulted  to  the  undue  benefit  of  the  publican. 

COOPERATIVE  STORES. 

The  power  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  London  is  very  strong, 
both  in  the  large  trade  carried  on  by  the  "  stores,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  effect  they  have  had  in  a  competitive  way  in  compelling  in- 
dividuals and  firms  engaged  in  retail  business  to  cut  down  their  former 
large  profits  somewhat  in  conformity  with  the  profits  of  the  co-opera- 
tive stores.  The  public  have  had  their  attention  strongly  directed 
to  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  greater  care 
is  now  exercised  in  buying  than  ever  before.  In  the  general  retail  trade 
we  find  a  tendency  to  multiply  monster  establishments,  where  ready- 
money  payments  are  enforced  (a  leading  principle  of  the  co-operative 
system),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  signs  as  this  displayed  in 
some  of  the  smaller  shops  ^^  Gash  payments !  The  stores  defied  F  show- 
ing the  rivalry  they  fear,  and  the  standard  of  cheapness  they  wish  to 
hold  forth  to  gain  customers.  The  English  shopkeeper  has  been  known 
for  his  long  credits.  This  system  is  now  going  out,  and  the  ready- 
money  feature  of  cooperation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  co-operative  stores  extend  the 
field  of  their  operations  beyond  their  own  doors ;  as  special  private 
concerns,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive  patronage  of  the 
stores,  enter  into  combination  to  furnish  goods  to  the  co-operative  mem- 
bers at  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  from  regular  rates.  Armed 
with  amember's  ticket  which  costs  from  28.6d.  to5«.,and  theextensive  list 
of  establishments  in  connection  with  the  stores,  one  can  command  a  sub- 
stantial discount  on  almost  any  article  purchasable.  The  stores  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  cheapness,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  their  stock, 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  small  trader  to  the  wall.  He  can- 
not buy,  sell,  or  manage  as  cheaply  as  his  antagonist,  and  yet  he  mnst 
make  an  effort  to  keep  his  prices  somewhat  on  a  level  with  '^  store '^ 
rates.  Unlike  many  interior  cities  the  patronage  of  co-operation  in 
London  is  mostly  confined  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  work- 
ingmen  getting  some  benefit  from  the  cheapening  prices  of  his  local 
tr£Mlesmen. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  WORK  PEOPLE. 

Having  given  above  some  information  upon  the  general  condition  of 
working  people,  their  habits,  food,  wages,  and  mode  of  life,  I  will  con- 
fine this  sectioii  to  tiie  <vaestion  of  their  dwellings. 
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Macanlay  once  said  that  there  was  iiothiDg  so  ridiculous  as  1^  see  the 
English  nation  in  a  spasm  of  virtue;  and  there  were  not  wanting  critics 
when  the  last  topic  of  interest,  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  was 
pushed  to  the  front,  to  predict  that  it  would  be  a  short  lived  benevolent 
excitement,  and  that  matters  would  soon  fall  back  into  the  old  ruts.  The 
appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  subject^  and  the 
continued  and  practical  attention  which  is  still  strongly  maintained, 
force  me  to  believe  that  the  interest  awakened  is  not  ei)hemeral,  but 
that  great  and  lasting  good  will  result  to  the  poor  from  the  movement, 
for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  When  one  has  been  through  the  slums  of  Loudon  and  has  seen 
the  overcrowding,  the  indecency  and  brutality  of  the  wretched  inmates, 
he  can  appreciate  how  vast  is  the  misery,  and  how  great  the  difficulty 
that  faces  those  whose  means  and  endeavors  are  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  improvement. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  in  Lon- 
don range  fiom  5.72  in  Croydon  (one  of  the  suburbs)  to  13.14  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  a  crowded  district  between  the  great  arteries 
of  London,  the  Strand  and  Oxford  street.  Here  is  a  honeycomb  of 
courts  and  blind  alleys  which  is  bewildering  in  its  intricacy,  and  a  stand- 
ing marvel  that  its  limited  space  can  contain  the  swarming  population. 
But  mere  statistics  of  apparent  overcrowding  seem  to  be  no  criterion  of 
the  misery,  as  we  find  that,  in  the  most  wretched  quarters,  Shoreditch, 
Ratcliffe,  and  Whitechapel  maintain  the  more  respectable  figures  of  7.50 
to  8.50  per  house. 

The  popular  interest  may  do  much  by  stimulating  to  greater  work 
the  agencies  now  in  existence,  and  by  creating  new  ones ;  and  in  meas- 
uring what  can  be  done,  the  results  already  accomplished  by  the  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund,  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  the 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and  many  similar 
organizations,  ought  to  be  attentively  noticed.  A  consideration  of  the 
first  three  mentioned,  which  exhibit  some  difference  in  system,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(1.)  The  Peabody  buildings,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London, 
are  substantia],  many-roomed  establishments,  erected  with  the  closest 
care  as  to  sanitation,  and  maintained  and  managed  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. So  that  the  really  deserving  poor  may  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits,  the  characters  of  the  applicants  for  rooms  are  inquired  into, 
and  persons  earning  more  than  SOs.  (97.50)  a  week  are  not  admitted. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  occupying  rooms  are 
now  $5.75.  Yar3ing  with  the  nature  of  the  accommodation,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  location,  the  prices  charged  are  as  follows :  One  room 
per  week,  48  to  85  cents ;  two  rooms,  73  cents  to  $1.58 ;  three  rooms,  97 
cents  to  $1.76;  four  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.84.  Nearly  every  trade  is  rep- 
resented among  the  tenants,  the  following  being  the  leading  occupa- 
tions :  Laborers,  582 ;  porters,  463 ;  police  constables,  267 ;  needle- 
women, 277;  carmen,  201;  charwomen,  181;  messengers,  125;  ware- 
house laborers,  150  ;  and  printers,  124.  The  nineteenth  annual  report 
states  that  the  fund  was  created  by  George  Peabody,  the  American 
philanthropist,  who  gave  £500,000  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1883,  the  interest  and  receipts  of  rent  made  the  fund  £830,000.  There 
was  borrowed  from  the  public  works  commissioners  and  others  the 
sum  of  £390,000,  of  which  £362,000  remain  unpaid,  thus  bringing  the 
total  capitiil  up  to  £1,192,000.  In  1883  £120,000  were  expended  for 
lands  and  buildings,  and  33  blocks  were  opened  containing  1,828  rooms; 
26  new  blocks  will  shortly  be  erected.    There  are  now  occupied  9,693 
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rooms,  eKclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  &c.  These  rooms  comprise 
4,359  dwellings— 73  of  4  rooms,  1,521  of  3  rooms,  2,073  of  2  rooms,  and 
602  of  1  room — occupied  by  18,009  persons.  The  rent  in  all  cases  in- 
cludes the  free  use  of  water,  sculleries,  &c«  The  death-rate  in  these 
buildings  was  18.60  per  1,000,  which  is  1.77  less  than  the  London  aver- 
age. 

(2.)  The  Improved  Industrial  Buildings  Company  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  twenty-one  years,  and  celebrated  the  event  a  few  weeks 
since  by  opening  257  additional  dwellings  in  Soho.  The  principle  by 
which  this  company  is  governed  is  thus  stated: 

Altbongb  the  work  engaged  in  is  philanthropic  in  its  character  and  aims,  this  fact 
has  been  subonlinate  (o  the  conviction  that  the  independence  of  the  tenants  eou/d 
not  be  maintained  or  the  necessary  fands  secnred  for  the  work  nnless  a  fair  divideoff 
coald  be  paid  on  the  capital  subscribed.    The  wisdom  of  that  course  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company,  for  which  on  the  one  hand  philanthropy  b$8 
subscribed  the  capital,  and  on  the  other  the  tenants  have  in  no  sense  been  the  recipi. 
ents  of  charity.    They  simply  enjoy  complete,  comfortable,  and  healthy  homes,  io 
goo^l  positions,  for  about  the  same  rent  they  formerly  paid  for  one  or  two  rooms  in  ili- 
adapted  and  unsanitary  houses. 

The  houses  are  built  in  large  blocks,  but  each  tenement  is  "self-ooo- 
tained,''  usually  comprising  a  kitchen,  water  supply,  and  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  to  make  them 
almost  as  desirable  as  private  houses.  The  height  of  the  rooms  is  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  superficial  and  cubic  area  120  feet  and  1,000  feet^  re- 
spectively. The  rents  average  for  one  room  in  the  poorer  districts,  51 
cents  a  week;  in  the  central  and  westeni  districts  the  prices  range,  for 
one  or  more  rooms,  from  60  cents  to  $3.04,  the  latter  being  charged  for 
a  few  Groom  dwellings ;  the  greater  majority  are  3  or  4  room  tenemeuts, 
averaging  under  $2.  The  company  owns  4,314  tenements,  occupied  by 
21,500  persons.  In  addition,  there  are  now  in  course  of  erection  610 
tenements,  capable,  in  all,  of  holding  25,000  tenants,  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  $500,000.  The  capital  invested  is  $4,750,000,  paying  5  per  cent  a 
year  to  shareholders. 

(3.)  N^ear  Paddington  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cheapness 
and  beauty  of  the  cottage  system  of  tenements,  as  distinct  from  the 
block  system  just  described.    This  is  the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  which 
consists  of  about  3,000  houses,  renting  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  week,  and 
containing  a  population  of  15,000.    The  buildings  are  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  designed  with  such  architectural  skill  and  varied  both  in 
form  and  color  with  such  fine  taste  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  an  esthetic  city,  rather  than  what  is  generally  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  artisans'  locality,  where  so  often  the  ^^architecture" is 
only  the  monotonous  and  naked  plainness  of  straight  lines.    I  was    : 
greatly  struck  with  the  rich  display  of  flowers  that  appeiured  in  eveiy 
window  and  garden,  and  the  evident  care  and  pride  the  tenants  took 
to  beautify  their  surroundings.    The  churches,  schools,  and  stores  are    ! 
all  built  in  harmony  with  the  cottages,  making  together  one  of  the    i 
prettiest  parts  of  London. 

I  earnestly  recommend  a  study  of  these  three  systems,  as  the  question 
of  the  better  and  cheaper  accommodation  of  workingmen  is  already  a 
pressing  necessity  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  There  are  about  100,000 
persons  in  London  living  in  these  specially  provided  industrial  dwellings, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  need  of  the  continuance  of  Uie 
system.  The  buildings  are  never  in  want  of  tenants,  as  the  superior 
advantages  and  cheaper  rates  make  applicants  numerous. 
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RENTED  DWELLINGS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  number  and  rentals  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  and  Wales 
are  thns  stated  in  the  census : 


Bental. 


Under  iElO 

£10  ami  nnder  £15  . 
£15aiiiliiDder£20.. 
£20  and  under  £30 . . 
£30  and  under  £50 
£50  and  under  £100 
£100  and  upwards ., 

Total 


Number. 

Per  cent 

2,628,162 

5a  8. 

721, 170 

16.1 

418,008 

9.3 

251, 780 

5.6 

242, 050 

5.4 

104,956 

3.1 

66,687 

1.7 

4,468,763 


100.0. 


These  figures  represent  the  gross  valuation  of  unfurnished  houses.. 
The  real  rental  is  about  15  per  cent.  more.  But  in  judging  what  a  ten- 
ant must  pay,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rates  and  taxes  fall  ia 
most  cases  on  the  tenant  and  not  on  the  landlord,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  taxes  on  an  average  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  rental.. 
A  house  estimated  in  the  census  at  £10  ($50)  gross  would  give  an  actual 
rental  of  $57.50,  and,  with  the  addition  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  rental: 
in  an  American  sense  would  be  $71.87,  or  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  oa 
the  census  figures.  I  have  here  taken  the  moderate  increment  of  one- 
quarter  (5«.  in  the  pound  sterling)  to  represent  the  average  taxes.  la 
large  cities  or  in  the  suburbs  where  extensive  improvements  are  iue 
progress,  it  mounts  to  8  and  even  10  shillings  in  the  pound,  while  in. 
some  country  districts  it  is  as  low  as  2«.  6(/.,  or  one-eighth. 

HOW  A  LONDON  ENGINEER  LIVES. 


The  following  interview  is  with  a  good  representative  of  the  better 
class,  and  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  mode  and  means  of  life  of 
a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

lam  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  am  employed  as  an  engine-driver  at  the Elec- 
tric Light  Works.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children ;  the  eldest,  a  boy,  earns  10«.. 
(|S.44)  a  week ;  the  others  are  too  yonog  to  do  anything.  My  wages  are  £2  ((9.72)  a 
week ;  in  1892  the  same  position  commanded  £2.10.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6. 
a.  m,  to  6.30  p.  m. ;  on  Saturdays  till  2  p.  m.,  or  70^  hours  a  week.  My  habits  are- 
steady.  I  do  not  drink,  and  I  try  to  be  ad  contented  as  I  can.  My  income  and  ex- 
penses are: 

Shillings  a  year. 

My  wages,  40«.  a  week 2,080' 

Beceivefrom  my  sonlO«.  a  week 520 

Total  income 2,t.O0 

Hoose  rent,  8f.  Sd.  a  week 442 

Dues  to  Foresters  Societv 37^ 

Insoranceon  lives  of  self  and  family 143 

Foody  about  21«.  a  week 1,192 

Total  expenses  enumerated 1,814^ 

This  leaves  me  about  £42  (|200)  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  clotheS|  schooling, 
ffledioine,  -bus  fare,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  my  son  I  could  not  get  along. 
Meat  is  expensive.  I  pay  7*.  for  beef  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  I  can  save  a  little  now 
and  then^  always  have  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 
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SAFETY  OP  FACTORY  AND  MILL  EMPLOYlfes. 

This  section  of  the  circular  asks  for  the  means  adopted  for  the  safety 
of  work  people,  the  provisions  made  for  them  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  consideration  given  by  employers  to  their  moral  and  physical  well- 
being.    In  nearly  all  the  consular  reports  will  be  found  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  factories  and  workshop  acts  of  1878,  which  will  amply 
cover  the  requirements  of  this  inquiry,  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed the  I)e])artment.    London  is  laid  out  in  sanitary  districts,  the 
inspector  of  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  the  right  of  entrance 
into  any  house  or  shop  to  ascertain  its  sanitary  condition.     London  is 
a  practical  and  charitable  city  where  free  or  nearly  free  hospitals 
abound.    Many  of  the  trades  maintain  schools  and  homes  for  orphan 
children  of  their  craftsmen,  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  means  are  ex- 
tended to  the  sick  and  destitute.    I  have  not  learned,  however,  that 
employers  in  general  pay  any  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  employes  beyond  what  the  law  or  their  own  individual  sense 
of  justice  and  charity  dictates,  unless  we  except  those  large  firms  wbo 
board  and  keep  their  employes  in  their  own  buildings,  and  who  by  so 
doing  have  a  greater  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORKINO  PEOPLE. 

The  workman's  political  iuQuence  will  soon  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  British  franchise  system.  The  Liberal  party  in  bringing  forward 
and  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  representation  of  tbe 
people  act  (a  copy  of  which  I  append),  which  it  is  estimated  will  add 
2,000,000  of  voters  to  the  electorate,  have  forced  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  admit  that  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  tbe 
principle  of  the  bill,  thus  practically  insuring  its  ultimate  passage. 
Consul  Jones  has  made  a  specialty  of  reporting  on  the  question  of 
the  franchise,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  his  elaborate  statement 

Strictly  speaking  the  workingman  pays  no  direct  imperial  taxes,  aa 
all  incomes  under  £150  are  exempt,  and*^  the  classes  of  labor  which  we 
have  been  considering  rarely  have  incomes  amounting  to  that  sum. 
But  he  pays  local  taxation  either  directly  or  through  his  increased 
rent,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  commodities,  as  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  &c.,  on  which  heavy  duties  are  levied,  he  consumes.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  labor,  independent  of  any 
strong  demand  from  the  workman  himself.  Several  beneficial  acts  on 
the  statute  books  have  been  the  result  of  direct  agitation  by  the  work- 
ingmen,  but  more  have  been  placed  there  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legislation. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  during  1883  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  was 
320,118,  the  largest  on  record.  For  some  time  past  agencies  have  been 
forming  to  promote  emigration  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  press  has 
favored  the  idea  as  a  double  means  of  benefiting  the  emigrants  and  the 
country  they  .leave,  and  it  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  find  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1883,  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  al)oat  30  per  cent 
The  colonial  office  has  lately  caused  to  be  printed  as  a  parliamentary 
paper  Mr.  Boyd^s  scheme  for  a  state-directed  emigration  of  200,000  per- 
sons annually  to  Canada,  for  the  expenses  of  which  the  Government  is 
asked  to  provide  £20,000,000  of  emigration  stock.    Mr.  Boyd  justifies 
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its  necessity  ^^  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
excessive  and  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  hence  widely-spread  dis- 
tress, much  crime,  drunkenness,  and  unreasonable  competition,  evils  for 
which  the  only  practical  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  national  emigra- 
tion." As  the  question  is  likely  to  come  up  in  Parliament,  I  ciiU  atten- 
tion to  it  as  an  important  point  in  the  emigration  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  emigrants  leaving  for  the  United  States  the 
board  of  trade  furnishes  the  following  particulars  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  its  report  for  1883 :  Males,  adults,  general  laborers  (one-third 
of  the  total),  50,636;  occupations  not  stated,  12,120;  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants,  6,999 ;  farmers  and  graziers,  4,363 ;  iiie- 
chauics,  3,792 ;  quarrymen,  3,550 ;  clerks  and  agents,  1,335 ;  carpenters 
and  joiners,  1,158,  &c.  ^Female  adults,  domestic  and  farm  servants, 
19,482  ;  no  occupations,  ^5,150. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

Acirordiug  to  the  census  there  are  about  3,500,000  women  who  are 
earning  wages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  if  the  present  tendenc^^  is 
maintained  of  extending  the  field  of  female  labor  by  their  larger  employ- 
ment in  existing  occupations,  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  new  trades 
and  professions  as  prejudice  dies  away,  the  next  decade  will  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  The  work  that  the-  more  ambitious  women  are 
now  striving  for  demands  some  technical  education,  which,  thanks  to 
the  multiplication  of  technical  institutes  in  London  during  the  past  few 
years,  can  now  be  obtained  without  much  diflSculty.  In  speaking  of 
this  question  a  few  days  ago  Miss  King,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  said: 

Tbinf^  are  mendiDg  somewhat.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  female  educa- 
tion of  ]at«  years,  and  the  time  is  coming  wbea  it  will  be  regarded  aa  much  incumbent 
upon  parents  to  train  their  daughters  to  earn  their  living  as  if  they  were  boys.  The 
great  want  is  training — sound,  practical,  technical  training.  In  a  small  way  we  have 
endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  our  class  for  teaching  bookkeeping,  which  we 
started  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  keep  on.  Our  pupils  receive  15«.  a  w^eek  for  the 
first  year,  rising  afterwards  to  £80  and  £100  a  year.  Since  our  first  class  was  started 
others  of  all  descriptions  have  increased  and  multiplied.  There  is  the  City  and  Guilds 
Art  School,  where  girls  go  through  a  three  years'  course  in  wood  engraving;  S  gnor 
Bnlletti's  wood-carving  class  in  Albert  Hall ;  Miss  Long's  office,  where  plan-tracing 
is  taught ;  and  girls  learn  practical  printing  in  the  Woman's  Printinjo;  Society,  West- 
minster. There  is  a  chromo-lithographic  school  in  Bloomsbury.  Designing  is  taught 
at  South  Kensington,  and  tapestry,  china  painting,  and  other  decorative  work  are 
tangbt  in  numerous  places.  There  is  a  complete  curricnlnm  for  women  desiring  to 
study  medicine,  in  Henrietta  street.  A  lady  pharmaceutical  chemist  in  Paddington 
takes  apprentices,  and  after  three  years'  training  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  are 
as  thoroughly  competent  to  dispense  medicines  as  any  male  chemist.  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  ;  they  have  long  been  in  existence.  The  nursing 
institutes  are  more  recent.     All  are  doing  good  work. 

Thirteen  years  «go,  says  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Women  who  Work,''  the  Messrs.  Donlton, 
the  famous  art-pottery  makers  in  Lambeth,  employed  in  artistic  work 
only  three  girls,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  found. 
Now  ovfer  300  girls  are  at  work,  and  the  number  of  technically  educated 
applicants  for  situations  tells  the  story  of  the  change.  To  be  eligible 
for  admittance  a  girl  must  have  passed  the  elementary  examinations  of 
an  art  school  and  be  at  least  thirteen  years  old.  The  payment  is  at 
first  low,  beginning  at  75  cents  to  $1  a  week,  and  rising  according  to 
merit.    The  weekly  average  earnings  of  a  good  steady  worker  (piece- 
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work  being  the  rale)  are  from  $5  to  $6.25,  bat  there  are  cases  where  the 
earnings  amount  to  $20  and  $25. 

Another  branch  in  which  women  have  been  sncoessfal  is  as  emplojfo 
in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  there  being  over  1,000  female  telegra- 
phists in  London  alone,  against  a  few  score  in  1870,  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  management  of  the  telegraph  system.  An^'  girl  from 
foarteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  piissing  the  civil-service  exami- 
nation, maybe  entered  as  a  free  pupil  in  the  iiost-offlcM)  telegraph  school. 
In  three  months,  generally,  she  is  enabled  to  undertake  the  simpler 
matters  of  an  office,  and  receives  at  first  $2.50  a  week,  rising  25  cents 
a  week  per  annum  to  $4.25,  and  then  by  30  cents  a  week  per  annum 
to  $6.75.  At  the  Central  telegraph  office  there  are  424  second-class 
clerks  (women)  getting  from  $2.50  to  $0.75;  196  first  class,  $7  to|8; 
15  assistant  female  supervisors  with  yearly  salaries  of  $404  to  $505;  15 
others,  $505  to  $680 ;  8,  at  $730;  6,  at  $880;  and  2,  at  $1,200.  The  com- 
petition for  a  place  in  the  Ooverument  telegraph  service  is  very  great; 
recently,  when  50  hands  were  required,  there  were  500  applicants.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  in  relation  to  telegraphists  and  school- 
teachers (male  and  female)  in  the  Ooverument  employ,  I  received  the 
following  memorandum  from  Mr.  Percy  J.  Cackett,  of  the  Civil  ^)er?ioe: 

The  pay  of  telegraphists  varies  so  mnch  according  to  the  sise  of  the  town  at  which 
they  are  employed  that  it  is  almost  inipassible  to  rednce  it  to  a  uniform  scale,  but  the 
system  adopted  is  as  follows :  A  competitive  examination  in  telegraphy  and  elenien> 
tary  educational  routine  is  held  in  London ;  the  snccessfnl  candidates  are  generally 
sent  to  small  country  towns,  at  which  the  fixed  pay  is  from  lUa.  to  22s.  |>er  week,  bat 
thirt  by  no  means  represents  their  wages,  as  ttiey  make  a  very  great  amount  of  over- 
time. A  circular  is  sent  daily  to  every  p<ist-offlee  in  the  Kingdom  annoAincing  the 
•  situations  which  are  vacant  tljroughout  the  country  and  the  emolnineats  attached  to 
each.  Any  telegraphist  can  then  apply  for  one  of  these  appointments.  Tliepoit- 
master  at  the  town  where  the  vacancy  occurs  chooses  betweeu  the  c»ndidat<*s,  and 
so  a  telegraphist  is  continually  moving  from  a  suiall  town  to  a  larger.  In  provincial 
towns  and  in  London  the  pay  for  males  is  generally  about  21«.  to  4Sa.  per  week  (|&t» 
$10),  rising  by  la.  6d,  per  week  per  year,  and  for  females  18a.  to  3:te.,  rising  at  the 
same  rate.  An  able  and  honest  teleip'aphist  may  in  conme  of  time  be  recommended 
for  the  position  of  post  master  or  mistrehs,  which  is  worth  in  small  towns  from  £100 
to  £*^00,  and  in  larger  £300  to  £700  a  year.  •  •  •  The  staff  of  the  Hchool  board  is 
composed  of  pupil  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  fully  chartered  teachers.  Pnpil 
teacnei-s  receive  no  pay,  but  areiustracied  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  return  for  their 
services  in  taking  cnarge  of  the  younj^er  pupils.  If  after  Ave  years  the  pupil  teacher 
does  not  satisfy  the  inspector  that  he  is  likefy  to  make  a  satisfactory  master,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  continue ;  but  if  he  pasnes  inspection  he  is  sent  to  a  training  college.  After 
two  or  three  years  he  may  then  accept  any  assintant  teachership  which  is  vacaui 
The  pay  varies  considerably,  acconling  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  school—iD 
villages,  £30  to  £60  per  annum,  and  in  towns  £.50  to  £120  (including  lodgings,  and 
in  some  canes  food).  After  he  has  served  as  an  assistant  he  may  lieconie  a  certified 
teacher,  and  obtain  in  villages  from  £60  to  £*^O0,  and  in  towns  from  £i:iO  to  £400. 
The  school  board  of  the  dlHtriot  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  master  or  mtstnifla 
whom  they  consider  the  most  suitable  from  among  the  different  applicants  from  the 
training  cgllegeSi  and  the  inspector  decides  when  an  assistant  teacher  shoolU  be  granted 
a  certificate. 

It  may  be  added  that  aecordinjc  to  Prof.  Leoue  Levi's  estimate^  id 
1870,  the  average  salary  for  a  certified  master  was  $475 ;  now  it  is  $600 ; 
of  a  certified  schoolmistress  $285  in  1870,  and  $300  in  1884. 

Baving  given  above  some  general  observations  on  female  labor,  let 
me  briefly  run  over  the  nine  points  suggested  by  the  circalar :  • 
'  1.  The  number  of  women  included  in  the  difierent  classes  of  profes- 
sions and  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  Id  the  Ceusas 
Statistics,  in  Part  I. 

FEMALE  WAGES  IN  LONDON. 

2.  As  to  the  minimum,  average,  and  maximum  wages,  the  best  an- 
Bwer  that  may  \)^  gvx^u  \a  \i>j  n»«l^^  of  contrast  with  the  w*ages  of  men  in 
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tbe  Bame  employment.  Boondly  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  gets  for 
work  one-half  of  what  a  man  conld  command  for  the  identical  service; 
rarely  is  she  able  to  get  two  thirds^and  uotunfreqnently  is  the  relation 
between  masculine  and  feminine  work  reduced  to  the  starvation  point 
of  a  third.  For  women  who  work  at  some  of  the  poorer  trades,  in  the 
East  End,  pennies  and  not  shillings  measure  their  scanty  day's  earn- 
ingSf  but  a  fair  minimum  wage  may  be  stated  at  $1.50  a  week,  without 
board.  As  to  the  maximum,  in  the  West  End  there  are  a  few  skilled 
workers  in  fashionable  drapery  and  kindred  trades  who  make  $20  a 
week,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  pottery  artists  and  tele- 
graph supervisors  who  earn  $25  a  week.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to 
strike  the  average,  which  is  probably  under  $3  a  week,  without  board. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  different  avocations,  but  are  gen- 
erally wearisome  enough,  being  from  nine  and  a  half  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  Since  the  vigorous  movement  in  favor  of  early  closing  has  been 
inaugurated,  shopkeepers  have  shown  more  humanity,  and  the  number 
of  hours  has  been  in  many  instances  shortened  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  tbe  trades.  This  has  not  been  done  by  lessening  the  number 
of  hours  a  day  to  any  extent,  but  by  giving  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays, 
or  in  some  establishments*  on  Thursday.  In  factories  the  hours  are 
about  nine  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  one  and  a  half  for  rest  and  meals. 
In  the  retail  dry-goods  trade  it  is  the  largest  and  best  establishments 
which  close  earliest,  as  may  be  noted  by  comparing  Regent  street  at 
night  with  the  smaller  shops  at  the  Bast  and  West  Ends.  In  the  city 
proper  the  hours  are  the  shortest,  even  bars  and  restaurants,  which  iu 
other  parts  of  London  keep  open  until  12.30  o'clock,  closing  early  in  che 
evening.  The  law  in  relation  to  hours  affects  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, but  has  no  application  to  stores,  and  an  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
extend  what  might  be  termed  the  ten-hour  law  to  stores  also.  Proba- 
bly DO  better  idea  could  be  gained  of  the  relation  between  the  law  and 
the  laboring  hours  than  by  quoting  an  item  from  the  police  reports 
which  lately  fell  under  my  observation : 

Mrs. 1  dressmaker,  West  Hammersmitb,  has  been  fined  £3  in  one  case,  £1  and 

eoBts  in  each  of  ten  cases,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  three  other  summonses,  for  employ- 
ing women  in  hor  work-room  after  4  o'clock  on  Saturday's,  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  factory  act. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  The  physical  condition  of  the  London  working  women  ranks 
high,  as  the  city  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  English  constitution  is  as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere.    To 
the  full  operation  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts  is  due  much  of  the 
improvement  iu  the  physical  well  being  of  employes,  as  on  the  one  hand 
they  preserve  them  from  overwork,  and  on  the  other  provide  better  se- 
curity from  fire  and  accident,  or  the  more  insidious  dangers  of  defective 
Sanitary  arrangements  and  the  diseases  communicated  in  the  working 
of  such  materials  as  wool  and  white  lead.    I  had  occasion  iu  my  last 
annual  report  to  review  the  operations  of  this  beneficent  act,  and  then 
stated  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  was  in  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  utter  disregard  of  health,  strength,  and  mental  development  which 
once  made  the  English  factory  and  mine  system  a  revolting  tyranny  and 
the  condition  of  the  employes  a  civilized  slavery.    The  best  evidence 
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of  the  effect  of  this  act  in  London  that  I  can  give  is  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Redgrave,  the  chief  inspector: 

There  baa  beeu  a  revolation  daring  ten  years  in  the  conditions  ander  wbich  seam- 
stress work  is  done ;  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops  and  factories  has  in- 
creatied  enormonHly,  but  I  can  find  no  employer  willing  to  commit  bimaelf  to  the 
opinion  that  in  their  respective  classes  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  work  people.  Those  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  dreas- 
makiuff  and  millinery,  and  who  chiefly  board  their  employ^,  acknowledge  that  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  regulations  they  have  had  less  difficulty  in  getting  ap- 
prentices of  a  superior  class.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  these  young  people,  know- 
ing their  health  is  protected  by  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  hoars  of  work, 
have  less  hesitation  in  allowing  them  to  go  to  work,  and  within  a  few  years  I  have 
observed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  accommodation  and  treatment  provided 
for  this  class. 

WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

8.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  wages  of  women  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  certainly  no  reduction.  Covering  a  period  of  eight- 
een years,  from  1866,  Prof.  Leone  Levi  shows  that  for  women  under 
twenty  years  of  age  wjiges  have  risen  12  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  24 
per  cent.,  while  wages  of  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  have  increased 
only  6J  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  6f  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  women  workers  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  wages  of  men. 
More  often,  however,  a  branch  of  work  is  entirely  taken  from  the  hands 
of  men,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  to  study  the  result  upon  the  dis- 
placed. I  know  of  one  case  where  the  undue  insistence  of  union  men 
upon  the  rules  of  their  society  so  exasperated  the  manufacturer  who  had 
a  certain  time  in  which  to  fulfill  a  large  order  that  he  had  a  private  test 
made  of  the  ability  of  women  to  do  the  work,  and  finding  it  successfal, 
suddenly  supplanted  all  his  men  employes  by  women.  Usually  the 
changes  go  on  so  gradually  that  they  are  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  is 
rare  that  any  manifestation  of  disapproval  is  seen  like  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings some  years  ago  at  Kidderminster,  when  the  employment  of 
women  was  violently  protested  against. 

EDUCATION. 

9.  The  present  generation  of  workers  is  far  better  educated  than  the 
last,  and  educated  in  a  way  that  though  elemental  is  substantial.  They 
usually  read  and  write  well,  and  certainly  converse  with  a  fluency  and 
purity  of  English  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  observations  of  the  con- 
sul at  Tunstall  present  much  information  upon  this  point,  to  which  I 
beg  to  refer. 
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GENERAL  TRADJ&S. 


tt^ages  paid  per  veek  of  forty-eight  to  eixty  {average  fifty  four)  hours  in  London."^ 


Occapationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDING  TRADB8. 
BridrlaTem 

$7  30 
3  65 
7  30 
3  65 
6  80 
3  65 
680 
6  80 

3  65 
6  08 

4  38 
6  08 
6  56 

$8  76 
4  87 

8  76 
4  87 
7  79 
4  87 
7  79 
7  79 
4  87 

9  74 
4  60 
9  24 
9  24 

$8  40 

Hod'Carrieni 

4  60 

llMMtns 

8  40 

TeDdera.... « 

4  60 

Plaikt^rers ■. - 

7  50 

Teoders 

4  60 

SQateni 

7  50 

Boofi^ra 

7  so 

TfDdera 

4  60 

Plombfrs 

8  10 

AsaiiitaDts 

4  87 

Carp*'Dter8...... 

8  00 

Oaa-fittcra 

8  00 

OTHBR  TRADES. 

Bakers 

6  50 

Blaekmnitha 

6  08 
4  86 
6  33 
6  86 

8  03 

6  80 

7  74 
633 

7  80 

Striken! 

6  00 

BcM>k>liinder8 ,h.. 

7  00 

Brirk'inakera 

6  00 

BrfweTB, 

7  00 

Botchers  t 

2  80 
6  80 
6  80- 
2  43 
4  38 
6  08 
608 

4  38 

6  08 
8  51 

11  00 

7  50 

7  30 

8  51 
8  76 

7  00 

4  38 

Braan-fonndera 

8  10 

Cabinet-makers 

8  80 

ConfectioDers 

6  00 

Cigar-makers 

6  86 

Coopers 

8  00 

Cutlers 

8  00 

Drirecs: 

Draymen  and  teamsters; 

6  50 

Cab  and  oarriag© 

5  00 

Street  railways  ......t. .^....... 

7  30 

4  87 


7  79 

8  61 

7  50 

Dyers 

7  50 

KncrraTers. 

8  50 

Forriers 1    

8  50 

OardoDers  t 

4  38 
487 

6  08 
6  80 

5  20 

Hatters 

5  40 

Horsv^shoers 

7  10 

Jewelers 

8  00 

laborers.  Dorters.  &o 1-  -  

4  87 

Lithotrrapners 

6  08 
6  80 

10  24 

11  00 

8  50 

8  70 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

4  38 

4  51 

4  40 

Printera 

7  30 

Teachers, public  schools ..,..  ,.        .^  .xx 

(§15  00 

{    117  60 

7  80 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

6  08 

8  51 

Sailmakers 

7  30 

Stevedores,  Job  work 

•  ••■  •«•««- 

8  00 

Tanners « 

-•••••■-•■ 

7  00 

Tailois  (not  cutters,  nn  to  $5) 

'*'25'6o 
8  51 

7  50 

Tele^ra  lib  operators 

Tinam  iths 

4  38 
487 

8  00 
7  00 

*  This  table  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Warren,  the  editoi  of  the  Labour  News.  London,  and 
j;ives  from  practical  experience  the  average  rates  paid  per  ictek  in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs.  Higher 
▼ages  are  paid  per  hovr,  but  such  engagements  are  liable  to  much  loat  time.  The  table  does  not  com- 
prise foremen  or  the  lower  apprentices,  out  embraces  the  majority  of  good  workmen. 

t  With  board. 

!  With  house. 

6  Male. 

H  Female. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

For  wages  of  railway  employes  see  Liverpool,  where  the  payinents 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  London.  The  office  of  the  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway  is  preparing  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which 
I  will  forward  as  soon  as  received.  With  the  large  amount  of  material 
on  this  point  presented  by  the  consuls,  I  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  the  report  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  rail- 
way statistics  of  London. 
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SHIPBUILDINa  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  lotek  of  fifty-four  hovrs  in  skip-yards^  distinguishing  between  iron  and  vad 

ship'buildingf  in  London. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averagr. 

ShlDwrisbtB.... - 

80  69 

Jolnnrs ' ......................... 

8M 

BluckfUDiths 

* 

940 

Calkera 

$11  50 

900 

Boiler-maken 

800 

Rivetera 

8  10 

Soffineers 

800 

Flttfrs  

8  10 
900 
900 
900 

Ship-painters 

$7  ao 

11  50 

RiSStTS 

Red-leaders 

7  20 
6  06 
4  86 

ii  50 

Hamin«r>inen 

7  80 
5  83 

740 

General  laborers 

510 

London  long  since  has  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  great  ship-boilding 
ports,  and  the  trade  that  nsed  to  flonrish  here  is  supported  by  a  very 
few  yards,  the  supremacy  having  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde.  Necessarily  the  great  commerce  of  the 
river  makes  shiprepairing  an  active  trade,  but  if  the  repairs  are  exten- 
sive owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  have  them  done  elsewhere,  where  work 
and  dock  charges  are  less. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  eoastySad 

river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  London. 


OocnpaUoos. 

Lowest. 

Highest  iAvenga 

Steam: 

CaDtains  (a  year)  . . . 

1778  64 
68  53 
88  93 

$1,450  00 

MTIN 

Fimt  mate 

63  60 '      soai 

Sftcond  mate 

40  61 

Third  mate 

34M 

Quartermasters 

19  41 

Cooks 

348 

Sailors 

17« 

Sailing: 

First  mate 

»n 

S«*c<>nd  mate 

. 

24  33 

M  TS 

2SS 

Third  mate 

■ 

17  « 
1410 
21  M 

Sailors 

. 

Cooks 

.!*..'.;...  *:""'-. 

(See  Liverpool  and  CardiflF  for  different  voyages.)  The  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Line  informs  me  that  wages  paid  on  tbeir  London  and  Liverpool 
steamers  are  substantially  the  same  the  year  around,  with  occasionally 
a  difference  of  a  few  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London. 

agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  icti'l  to  agricultural  laborers  and  housthold  {country)  scrrantn  in  Loads* 

district^  without  boaui  and  lodging. 


Occnpatioos. 


Lowest.     HiKheat.  ATrnfl. 


Laborers : 

Kent 

Middlesex. 

Snrrey 

Essex 

Hui  eford  . 


$3  25 
3  25 
3  10 
2  67 
2  67 

$4  86 

4  62 

4  m  , 

4  38  1 
4  62 

«4U 

4U 

■ 

438 

sfi 

••••*•••«•-••■      1 

39 

_ 
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In  the  country  districtfl  around  London  the  afrricultural  laborer  gen- 
erally earnn  from  $200  to  $300  a  year,  the  average  being  about  $220.  It 
18  the  usual  custom  to  give  a  bonus  of  from  $10  to  $35  at  harvest  time, 
and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied  with  beer.  Depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  the  char- 
acter and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  the  laborer,  he  is  usually 
in  receipt  of  certain  perquisites,  such  as  firewoo<l,  straw,  fruit,  and  at 
time  cottage  rent  free,  which,  while  bein^;  part  of  his  income,  cannot  be 
accurately  averaged.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  wages,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  agriculture, is  up- 
wards, as  there  is  an  unfortunate  attraction  of  farm  laborers  for  cities, 
where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  now  overgrown  casual  labor  of  large 
centers. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagen  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  London. 


Occupations. 


Cooks: 

Superior 

PUin        

Asitiiitaiit , 

Kitchen  maids 

Scullery  maids 

Honseltefpers 

Parlor  maid  w , 

K  ume  maids i 

Waiireasos  

Barmaids  (hotels  and  pahlic  houses) 

Butlers 

Coachmen  

Pfiotinen 

Hostlers , 


Lowest 

f  146  00 

77  86 

M  3f4 

73  00 

58  40 

116  80 

48  66 

48  66 

48  66 

68  13 

146  00 

189  70 

07  33 

97  33 

Highest. 


$243  32 

126  53 

87  59 

97  33 

82  73 

486  65 

07  33 

07  33 

07  33 

146  00 

389  00 

243  32 

146  00 

146  00 


Average. 


f 194  66 
97  83 
77  86 
77  86 
68  18 

146  00 
82  78 
82  78 
82  73 
97  33 

195  00 

170 

121 


82 
66 


121  66 


In  hotels  and  boarding-houses  domestic  servants  usually  receive  less 
wag^s  than  in  private  houses,  as  they  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  fees 
and  gratuities  from  guests.  In  many  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages 
paid  in  large  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one-half  the  cor- 
responding wages  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
«taflr  of  servants  is  usually  employed  here* 

COBPOBATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  London, 


Occupations. 


CfUy  government  {London  proper,  GuildhaU  and  ManHon  House). 


Lord  mayor 

Recorder  

Ctaarabeilain 

Town  cli'ik 

Common  siTseant 

Judjre  of  rif y  of  London  court 

CoromiMioner  of  police 

Comptroller 

AMidtant  judge,  mayor's  court 

Remenibrancer ...   .1 , 

'Solicitor 

Coroner , 

Architect  and  surveyor 

Be^Mter     

If  (^ical  officer 

Chief  clerks  (Guildhall) 

Copying  clerks 

Laoorers per  week. 

Porters do...^ 


Lowest.  I  Highest.    Average. 


$820  00 

486  00 

5  40 

5  40 


$3,550  00 
790  00 
7  20 
7  20 


$48.  665  00 

17,  03i  00 

12.  166  00 

12,  166  00 

l»,733  00 

11.680  00 

0. 73.1  00 

7,  31  0  00 

7,  786  00 

7,3I»0  00 

9. 733 

4,  5nO 

9, 733  00 

8,500  00 

3, 803  00 


00 
00 


6  00 
0  00 
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As  to  ordinary  trades,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  employed  by  the 
city  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  vestries  or 
parishes  (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  the 
average  rates,  as  tabulated  under  ^'  Oeneral  trades,"  are  in  force.  It 
may  be  roundly  stated  on  an  average  that  a  common  laborer  will  receive 
10  cents  per  hour,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  17  cents  for  52  hours  a  week's 
work.  Street  cleaners  (men),  62  to  90  cents  a  day ;  boys,  30  to  62 ;  dust- 
men (carmen),  $5.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES  IN  ENGLAND. 

WageM paid  per  yenr  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  officee^  exclusive  of  train- 
men and  laborers^  in  England. 


OccnpationB. 


Lowest.*  Highest.*,  ArenfB. 


liRNBBAL  CIVIL  BBBVICB  GBADBB. 


HifchPF  division  clerks^ 

Lowor  division  cleiks^ 

Lower  division  clerks  (7  hour  ofBices)§. 

Boy  clerks  isge,  15  to  17  years) 

Men  cop>  ists  (20  cents  an  hour) 

Boy  copyists  (8  to  9|  cents  hu  honr) 

lien  niesiseDgers , 

Boy  messengers 


$4R6 
389 
462 
195 


BALAKY  LIST  OF  THB  FOBBIQN  OFFICB. 


230 
76 


Secretary  of  state 

Under  secretary  of  state 

Three  assistant  secretaries  of  state 

Chiefileric 

6  senior  clerks  ■ 

6  assistant  clerks 

20  first  -class  Junior  clerks 

4  second-class  Junior  clerks  

Librarian 

Snb-librarian 

2  flrst-olass  clerks,  librarian'H  department. . . 
2  Bec<»nd-cla8s  clerks,  librai  ian's  department. 
4  third-class  clerks,  librarian's  department. . 

Baperintendent  trenty  department 

Aasistant treaty  department 

Clerk  in  treaty  department 


S  first -dass  clerks 

2  second-class  clerks... 

5  thit  d-class  clerks 

Translator 

Oriental  interpreter 

4  clerks  lower  division  . 
Clerk  in  passport  office 

Private  secretary 

Precis  writer         

2  temporary  clerks 

Printer 

Proof-reader 

Offii'e-keeper 

Assistant  keeper 

Do 

Coal  porter 

Assistant 

Porter    

Do 

Honsekeeper 


CHIBF  CLBBK'B  OFFICB. 


BXTBA  ALLOWANCEB. 

Permanent  under  secretary  of  state  for  management  secret-service 
fund 


2  private  secretaries 

Forlangnages  

12  QiieeuV  foreign  service  messengers 

2  Queen's  home  messengers 

5  Queen's  homo  mensengers 

3  Queen's  home  mesnenvzers 

Examining  medical  officer 


4,866' 

4,380 

3.406 

973 

486 

3,406 

2,676 

1.946 

1, 21U 

486 

3.406 

2.676 

1,216 

1.946 

1,216 

486 


389 


253 


292 


f  1.946 
973  , 
1.217 
245  I 


250 

114 


6.083 
4.866 
3,893 
2,920 
»73 
4.8M 
.3,162 
2,433 
1.752 
1,167 
4.866 
8,162 
1,752 

2,433 

1.752 

1.167 

2,433 

1,946 

973 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

729 

505 

973 

438 

427 

316 

215 

438 

389 

607 


1,460 
729 
729 
1,946 
1,216 
793 
729 
146 


*The  two  amounts  indicate  the  limits;  the  salary  being  dependent  on  lengtli  of  serrice. 
t('ommencingat  $486  and  increasing  by  triennial  increments  of  $73. 
!  Same  triennial  increment. 
$Same  triennial  increment. 


681 

m 
m 

430 

21» 

240 

95 


S4,3S8 

9,723 

7. 
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t  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments^  j-c, — Continaed. 


*  Wages  regulAted  by  vurjing  oironmstanoes. 


Oocapations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Arerageb 

POBT-OFFICB  DEPABTMSNT. 

Seeretary't  ojfice. 
)D6ral 

$12. 166 

9,733 

"etary 

7.300 

retanea 

H«» 

$5,840 

4,770 

Tits,  npver  aection - 

3.406 

•  2,822 

1.946 

1.265 

730 

389 

4.282 
3,310 
2.433 
1.849 
973 
973 

»rks.  lower  section 

lerks 

a  clerks 

cictrks 

n  clerks 

Mi9stng4etUr  branch. 

2,488 

erk 

1.508 

1,021 

486 

1,946 
1,021 
978 
684 
880 
258 
228 
88 

802 
535 
389 
194 

584 
225 
330 
177 
201 

2,190 

1,460 

073 

2,433 
1,460 
1.460 
705 
444 
340 
316 
126 

1.460 
730 
486 
365 

634 
302 
570 
216 
316 

:leik 

erk 

Storekeeper' t  hrofieh. 

I  laborers 

boys) 

Ctearing-houee  braneh,  femals  cUrieal  ttaf. 
at 

lerks 

etiimers  (ft*male) 

s  retanieni  (femalt-) 

etumers  (male) 

Pottmaetert. 
rict 

2,433 

district 

2.433 

3,406 

district 

3,285 

3,940 

let 

2,433 

2,480 

730 

584 

Ac 

1,703 

tr^receivlDS  offices  in  London 

24 

292 

228 
176 
228 

228 
265 
240 

584 

880 
265 
228 
342 

352 
342 
310 

Letter  earriere  and  eortert. 

ml  district  (the  city  proper) : 

iers ,. 

•ndclass 
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TBADES  IN  GOVEBNMBNT  EMPLOY. 

Wag€8  paid  by  the  week,  of  average  forty-eight  JumrB,  to  the  trades  and  labarere  in  Govern- 

ment  employ  in  the  city  of  London* 


OecnpatioDB. 


Laborers  and  portem,  standard  GoTemment  scale. 
Costom-boose : 

Watermen,  first  cIbm 

Watermen,  second  class 

Extra  men 

Admiralt}'^: 

Foreman  coopers,  bakers,  &o 

Coopers,  bakers.  &e 

Policemen  (prlTates)  :* 

Third  dfiss,  two  jears'  service 

Second  class,  five  years'  servioe 

First  class,  seven  years'  service 


Lowest. 


$4  38 

800 
6M 


Higheet. 


$6  57 

985 
7  62 


IS  18 

887 
78t 
5  18 

UM 
7  18 

80 
551 
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*  Uniforms,  boots,  Ac.,  fnmiahed. 

In  some  branches  of  trade  and  labor  in  Government  employ  the  rates 
fall  below  the  outside  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  but  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  smaller  number  of 
hours  a  day  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference. 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {compotUertj 

pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  London. 


Occupations. 


Compositors : 

Union  wages 

Nnn>  union  wases,  by  agreement 
Piece-workers* 

liachiue-raindf^rs 

liscbine-minders  (boys) 

Book-binders  (m«)u) 

Finiitheni 


Lowest.  ,  Highest 


18  06 
8  08 
8  78 
1  48 


f  12  18 

12  16 

9  74 

2  43 


Book-folders  (girls) 
Stereotypers 


8  76 


10  »4 


ATcnfe 


ISTI 

in 

>73 
>0I 
IN 
171 
174 
IN 


*  On  book- work,  14  cents  per  1,000;  on  newspaper  work,  16  cents  per  1,000;  fine  type,  like  psiri. 
higher. 


MAirCHESTEB. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  8HA  W. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circular  from  tbe 
Department  of  State  dated  February  15,  1884^  which  reached  me  some 
time  later,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  furnish  a  rei)ort  covering,  in 
the  main,  the  various  points  set  forth  in  the  important  circular  in  qnes- 
tion.  1  have  found  it  very  difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  satisfy  my- 
self fally  in  presenting  comparative  data,  for  the  reason  that  the  system 
of  paying  wages  here,  and  the  way  of  living,  differ  so  widely  from  that 
in  force  iu  tb^  United  States.    Moreover,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  oper- 
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atives  in  this  conntry  are  widely  foreign  to  the  social  and  general  fash- 
ions and  surroandin^rs  with  ns;  hence  it  is  not  only  extremely  perplex- 
ing, bat  also  somewhat  misleading,  to  attempt  to  fairly  and  intelligently 
make  clear  the  true  condition  of  the  average  operatives  in  this  great 
mannfactnring  and  industrial  center.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  present 
an  honest  picture  of  the  wide  circle  of  employments  and  associations  in 
this  consular  district  at  this  time,  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  very  competent 
authorities,  to  whom  I  desire  to  tender  my  acknowledgment  for  valu- 
able suggestions  and  data,  viz :  To  Francis  Amo^*,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Asbtoii,  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  S.  Massy  and  Mr.  Llenry  Wile.v,  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dinham,  station  a^ent,  Central  Station, 
Manchester,  I  am  under  special  obligations  in  connection  with  this  re- 
ports In  furnishing  data  relating  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  I 
have  made  use  of  very  full  and  valuable  tables  prepared  for  my  last 
annual  report.  As  these  contain  reliable  comparative  statistics,  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  number  of  large  mills  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  authentic  source,  I  feel  certain  that  their  reproduction  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  wise  and  timely.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  same  perfectly  trustworthy  in  every  instance. 

There  were  a  number  of  blank  forms  in  the  tables  furnished  by  the 
Department's  circular  which  I  have  not  filled  up,  for  the  reason  that 
the  trades  mentioned  are  not  carried  on  in  this  district,  and  in  others 
the  consul-general  has  kindly  intimated  that  he  would  supply  a  part  of 
the  information  sought  from  ofiftcial  returns  secured  through  official 
sources  at  London.  As  this  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  have  left  out  this  i)art  of  the  data  sought. 

Past  I. — Male  Labob. 

'^The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical,  min- 
ing, i)ublic  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,"  &c. 

The  data  following  will,  I  trust,  be  fnirly  satisfactory  as  an  answer 
in  some  considerable  detail  to  the  information  sought  in  the  first  query. 

V^TAGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR   DISTRICT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

I  have  endeavored  to  carefully  ascertain  the  wages  of  cotton  opera- 
tives and  other  trades  in  and  about  Manchester,  and  the  following  data 
is  believed  to  be  fairly  full  and  perfectly  reliable.    Where  piece-work 
is  the  rule  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  wages 
earned.    I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Old- 
ham, and  several  other  practical  authorities,  been  enabled  to  furnish 
many  important  facts  in  this  connection.    The  ''pay  sheets"  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  different  concerns,  and  represent  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  the  operatives.    But  difficulties  arise  even  in  this  practical 
way  of  arriving  at  the  *'  wage  list."    The  oj^eratives  in  a  small  mill  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  receive  as  much  as  do  those  in  large  mills.    However,  I 
trust  that  the  varied  and  full  details  which  are  supplied  in  this  report, 
and  which  have  been  collected  with  unusual  care,  may  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  enable  inquirers  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  average  cur- 
rent wages  of  this  district. 
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The  Oidham  and  district  list  of  wages  for  self-aotor  minders,  with  conditions  allocAi 
agreed  to  by  the  etnplojfers*  and  operatives^  asfociationy  January  3,  1876. 

The  accompanying  list  of  wages,  to  be  earned  by  self-actor  minders  for  the  Marion 
sizes  of  mules,  lias  been  agreed  npon  by  the  representatives  of  both  employers  an 
employed,  as  the  basis  from  which  the  price  per  1,000  hanks  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  mod 
of  calculation  set  forth  in  clause  No.  1. 


Total  earn- 

( 

Total  earn- 

No. of 

ings  should 

Minders' 

Pieoera' 

No.  of 

ings  should 

Hinders* 

Piocen' 

doz. 

draw  from 

wages. 

wages. 

doz. 

dm  w  from 

wages. 

wages. 

offices. 

— 

offices. 

£    9.    d. 

£    ».    d. 

A   9.    d. 

£   9.    d. 

£   9,   d. 

£    9.    d. 

36 

1  17    0 

15    6 

11    6 

77 

2  19    4 

1  12    4 

17   0 

37 

1  17    2 

15    8 

11    6 

78 

2  19    6 

1  12    6 

1    7   0 

88 

1  17    4 

1    5  10 

11    6 

79 

2  19    8 

1  12    8 

1    7   0 

89 

1  17    6 

16    0 

11    6 

80 

2  19  10 

1  12  10 

1    7   0 

40 

1  17    8 

4    6    2 

11    6 

81 

3    0    0 

1  13    0 

1    7  0 

41 

1  17  10 

16    4 

11    6 

82 

3    0    2 

1  13    2 

1    7   0 

42 

1  18    0 

16    6 

11    0 

83 

3    0    4 

1  13    4 

1    7  • 

43 

1  18    2 

16    8 

11    6 

84 

3    0    6 

1  13    6 

1   7  0 

41 

1  18    4 

1    6  10 

U    6 

85 

3    18 

1  13    8 

1   8  « 

45 

2    0    6 

17    0 

13    6 

86 

3    1  10 

1  13  10 

1   8  0 

46 

2    0    8 

17    2 

13    6 

87 

3    2    0 

1  14    0 

1   8  9 

47 

2    0  10 

17    4 

13    0 

88 

3    2    2 

1  14    2 

1  8  » 

48 

3    10 

17    6 

13    6 

89 

3    3    4 

1  14    4 

1   9  0 

40 

2    2    2 

17    8 

14    6 

90 

3    8    6 

1  14    6 

1   9  9 

SO 

2    2    4 

1    7  10 

14    6 

91 

3    3    8 

1  14    8 

1   9  0 

51 

2    2    6 

18    0 

14    6 

92 

3    3  10 

1  li  10 

1   9  0 

52 

2    2    8 

18    2 

14    6 

93 

3    5    0 

1  15    0 

no  • 

53 

2    4    4 

18    4 

16    0 

94 

3    5    2 

1  15    2 

110  0 

54 

2    4    6 

18    6 

16    0 

95 

3    5    4 

1  15    4 

no  0 

55 

2    4    8 

18    8 

16    0 

96 

3    5    6 

1  15    6 

no  0 

56 

2    4  10 

1    8  10 

16    0      1 

97 

3    8    8 

1  15    8 

113  9 

57 

2    0    0 

19    0 

10    0 

98 

3    8  10 

1  15  10 

Wl  0 

58 

2    9    2 

19    2 

10    0' 

99 

8    9    0 

1  16    0 

lis   9 

59 

2    9    4 

1     9    4 

10    0      1 

loo 

3    9    2 

1  16    2 

ns  0 

60 

2    9    6 

19    6 

1    0    0      ' 

101 

3  12    4 

1  16    4 

116  9 

61 

2  11    8 

19    8 

1  2  0    ; 

102 

3  12    6 

1  16    6      ' 

nc  » 

62 

2  11  10 

1    9  10 

12    0' 

103 

3  12    8 

1  16    8 

nc  9 

63 

2  12    0 

1  10    0 

12    0 

104 

3  !2  10 

1  16  10 

nc  9 

64 

2  12    2 

1  10    2 

12    0 

105 

3  13    0 

1  17    0 

118  9 

65 

2  15    4 

1  10    4 

15    0 

106 

3  13    2 

1  17    2 

116  9 

66 

2  15    6 

1  10    6 

15    0 

107 

3  13    4 

1  17    4 

lie  9 

67 

2  15    8 

1  10    8 

15    0 

108 

3  13    6 

1  17    6 

116  9 

68 

2  15  10 

1  10  10 

15    0 

109 

3  14    2 

1  17    8 

116  6 

69 

2  17    0 

1  11    0 

16    0 

110 

3  14    4 

1  17  10 

116  6 

70 

2  17    2 

1  11    2 

16    0 

111 

3  14    6 

1  18    0 

116  6 

71 

2  17    4 

1  11    4 

16    0 

112 

3  14    8 

1  18    2 

116  6 

72 

2  17    6 

1  11    6 

16    0 

113 

3  14  10 

1  18    4 

116  6 

73 

2  17    8 

1  11    8 

16    0 

114 

3  15    0 

1  18    6 

1  16  6 

74 

2  17  10 

1  11  10 

16    0 

115 

3  15    2 

1  18    8 

116  6 

75 

2  18    0 

1  12    0 

16    0 

116 

3  15    4 

1  18  10 

116  6 

76 

2  18    2 

1  12    2 

16    0 

NOTK.- Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  changing  this  table  into  American  enrrenoy,  I  have  left  itit 
printed  in  the  Oldham  list  of  wages. 

Minders  spinning  pin  cops  earn  1«.  per  week  more. 

In  cases  where  self-actor  mules  are  running  quicker  than  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  vitk 
63-inch  draw  for  any  counts  of  yarn,  twist,  or  weft,  one-half  the  advantage  of  tlie 
difference  arising  from  quicker  speeds  shall  be  added  to  total  earnings,  as  iu  follow- 
ing list : 


1 
Amount  to  be  | 

Amount  to  be 

Amount  to  be 

Number 

added  for 

Number 

added  for 

Number 

added  for 

of 

each  second 

of 

each  second 

of 

each  second 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

dosens. 

quicker  than 

3  in  50. 

i 

3  in  50. 

3  in  SO. 

d,            ' 

d. 

d. 

36 

4| 

64 

64 

92 

7) 
7 

40 

.1 

68 

64 

96 

44 

72 

61 

100 

84 

48 

5               1 

76 

7 

104 

9 

52 

5i 

80 

7i 

108 

8 

56 

H 

84 

7i 

112 

0 

60 

6 

\                            I 

88 

7i 

116 

• 

Other  leiigt\ia  ot  dravf  \tv  \>to^w^\QTi, 
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Clause  No.  1. — ^The  mode  of  calcnlatiDg  length  of  yam  spun  by  self-actor  mules  to  be 
as  follows:  From  56^  hours  shall  be  deducted — 

1st.  An  allowance  of  1^  hours  per  week  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppages. 

^.  An  allowance  for  doffing  times,  as  follows :  For  each  pair  of  mules,  of  GO  dozen 
spindles  and  under,  5  minutes;  over  60  dozen  spindles  and  less  than  90  dozen,  6  min- 
utes ;  of  90  dozen  spindles,  and  upwards,  7  minutes.  Number  of  dofflngs  reckoned  off 
one  mule  only. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage. 

Clau§e  No.  2. — Mule  indicators  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  2^  per  cent,  for  break- 
age. 

Clause  No.  3. — ^The  above  list  of  tx>tal  earnings  does  not  apply  to  firms  using  a  low 
quality  of  cotton  and  waste,  requiring  more  pieces,  or  to  firms  using  a  superior  quality 
of  cotton,  requiring  fewer  pieces  in  such  cases ;  if  any  dispute  arise,  arrangements 
must  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  two  committees. 

Clause  No.  4. — In  case  of  a  dispute  arisiog  ou  account  of  a  quick  speed,  or  from  bad 
work,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  secretaries;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  being  able  to  settle  the  same,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  committees 
for  a  decision. 

Clause  No.  5. —If  spinning  24's  and  under,  Is.  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  total  earnings, 
but  in  cases  of  males  running  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  or  slower,  is.  to  be  added  for 
counts  from  24's  to  21 's,  inclusive,  and  28.  for  ^O's,  and  all  counts  below. 

Clause  No.  6. — The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  double-decked 
mules,  odd  mules,  three  mules,  or  haDd  mules.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  arrangements 
sre  to  be  made  by  the  two  committees. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  EXTRA  WORK. 

Ist.  If  no  bobbin  carrier  is  employed,  l^d.  per  100  pounds  of  yam  weighed  in  to  be 
ftdded  to  the  list;  but  if  a  hoist  is  in  use,  and  no  bobbin  carrier.  Id.  per  100  pounds 
to  be  allowed. 

2d.  If  minder  is  employed  on  double-decked  mules.  Is.  Qd.  per  week  to  be  added  to 
total  earnings. 

3d.  If  minder  is  spinning  from  double  rovings.  Is.  per  week  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
This  to  apply  where  the  mules  are  adapted  with  tin  guiders  for  double  rovings,  though 
Oct  always  working  double  rovings. 

4th.  Breaking-out  rovings  and  turning  strings.  For  mules  up  to  36  dozen,  inclusive.  Is. 
per  pair  of  mules  to  be  allowed ;  for  mules  upwards  of  36  dozen,  ^d.  per  dozen  per  pair 
to  be  added.    For  breaking-out  double  rovings  double  the  above  rates  to  be  paid. 

5th.  Tubing  to  be  left  for  individual  arrangement,  and  any  dispute  respecting  pay- 
<Dent  for  same  to  be  decided  by  the  two  committees;  the  allowance  made  to  be  fair 
payment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  operation. 

XoTS. — The  allowances  for  breaking-out  and  turning  strings  are  considered  fair 
paymeot  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  those  operations. 

oth.  For  resetting  or  leveling  up  mules,  minder  to  be  paid  at  the  following  rate,  if 
Its  is  required  and  iu  attendance : 

For  mules  up  to  56  dozen,  inclusive,  5d.  per  hour.  For  mules  from  57  to  76  dozen,  in- 
clusive, Sid.  per  hour.    All  larger  mules  6d.  per  hour. 

Pieccrs,  if  required  and  in  attendance,  to  be  paid  their  usual  wages  by  the  employer, 
ss  an  equivalent  for  the  yarn  spun  on  one  mule  while  the  other  is  being  reset. 

7th.  A  month's  notice  of  any  desired  alteration  in  the  above  list  and  conditions  shall 
be^v  n  on  either  side,  and  all  cases  of  dispute  shall  be  attended  to  within  srvcn 
days  of  the  receipt  of  notice,  and  if,  on  investigation,  the  employer  be  found  to  have 
^oaed  the  dispute,  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  vice  versa  the  iniuder. 

JOHN  RILEY.  T.  P.. 
^        Chairman  of  Employers*  Assotiuiion. 
•  SAMUEL  ANDREW, 

Secretary  of  Employers*  Atffocialion. 

EDWARD  MELLOR, 
Chairman  of  Operatives*  Association. 

THOMAS  ASHTON, 
Secretary  of  Operatives'  Association. 

For  the  information  of  members  we  publish  the  above  list  of  total  earnings,  to- 
S^ther  with  a  scale  of  wages  for  minders  and  piecers,  and  all  members  are  hereby 
^I'gently  requested  not  to  pay  more  than  the  above  scale  of  wages  for  piecing ;  if 
^bey  do  so  on  their  own  account  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  have 
^  pay  the  difference  out  of  their  own  wages;  likewise,  neither  will  an  employer, 
^anager,  mule  overlooker,  nor  any  other  person  auting  under  their  authority,  be  jus- 
^^ed  m  interfering  with  a  minder,  so  far  as  causiug  him,  by  instruction,  to  pay  above 
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the  scale  of  wages  for  piecing;  if  they  do  so^  the  employer  will  be  held  reBponsible 
and  have  to  pay  the  same. 

NoTB. — ^The  extra  allowances  Darned  for  spinniDg  pin  cops,  conrse  oonnts«  quick 
speeds,  bobbin-carrying  donble-roviDgs,  turning  strings,  breakiDg-oat  rovings,  and 
spinning  npon  double-decked  ninlesare,  in  every  case,  intended  solely  for  the  minder; 
therefore,  no  portion  of  the  same,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  must  be  given  to  thepiecers. 

In  all  cases  where  the  nit^mbem  are  not  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  list  and 
its  conditions,  or  are  laboring  under  grievances  which  tht-y  desire  should  be  removed, 
they  are  strongly  requested  to  make  application  without  delay  to  their  local  com- 
mittee, who  will  cause  action  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  investigation  saoh 
as  is  required  by  the  roles  of  the  association. 

THOMAS  A8HTON. 

Gmeral  iSseretery. 

Bince  this  list  was  agreed  npon,  the  following  reductions  and  advances  have  been 
made,  viz : 

RBDUCnOKfi. 

October  22,  1877,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
May  27, 1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
November  25,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
October  20,  1879,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 

ADVANCES. 

February  9, 1880,  5  per  cent,  advance. 

From  the  last  making-np  day  in  January,  1881,  5  per  cent,  advance. 
Yours, 

E.  MELLOR,  CftainRss. 
T.  ASHTON,  Secniarf, 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  calculations  given  in  finding  the  prodaetion 
which  the  mules  should  turn  out  per  week  £rom  the  particular  names : 

Spindles dozens..        S2 

Twist counts..        32** 

Inch  draw , 64       j 

Seconds  in  3  draws 3  in  45 

Doffings 4 8 

(See  clause  1  on  list  for  finding  production  of  mules.) 

*  **  8  -s  5 - 


«*E  ep. 


I 

82X12X64X        3        X        2        X60x       3,171 


p  M  c«  oB  s  n 


30, 240  X  45 

-^  IS 


Dozen  spindles 102 

Weft counts..         36i. 

Length  of  draw,  in  inches 64 

Seconds  in  running  3  draws 3  in  44 

Number  of  doffings  per  week  off  one  mule 25 

Haoks  the  molee 
should  spin  p«r 

102X12X64X3X2X60X  3,047  _  ^^  ,™ 
30,240  X  44  -  W,«3U 

After  ascertaining  the  hanks,  the  amount  of  money  which  the  spinner  should  drtv 
from  the  office  per  week,  as  per  list  terms,  is  reduced  to  pence,  t«>  which  three  cipb«* 
are  added;  the  resnit  divided  by  the  hanks,  gives  the  piece-work  price  at  whiefitli' 
spinner  is  paid,  pet  1,QQ0  Vv^iiks, 
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Li»i  of  average  wages  in  ike  coiUm-milh  of  the  dittriet  of  Oldkam. 


SnbdiTialons  of  employment. 


oglneers... 
rat  beaten 

larders 

L  erindeni.. 
1  nands.... 
a  hands  ... 
aet«ntert.. 
tenters — 
» tenters... 
Iters  (girls) 
I  (girls).... 

iters 

linders 

boys) 

boys) 

en 


rs 

houses. 


r  loom,  $1.40  (and  look  after  2  to  4  looms,  and  in  latter  case,  have  two  llt- 
at  97  cents  to  $1.22,  per  week.) 

rinders 

rarpers 

carpers 

From  $3.04  to  $4.86  per  week,  being  young  persons  and  women. 


$8  57 
6  86 
9  78 
6  47 
6  10 


007 
839 
2  65 
1  09 
6  82 
8  28 
1  84 
948 


4  14 
826 


$8  41 
426 

4  14 

4  01 

91 

96 


4  88 


V 

of  wages  taken  from,  a  ootton-spinniiig  mill  at  Oldham^  employing  about  300 

operators. 


Subdivisions  of  employment. 

Hen.   average 
weekly  wages. 

Women,   average 
weekly  wages. 

If 

ITS 

$10  22 
6  10 
024 
5  60 
622 

1  grinders - 

MUtcbOTB 

$4  82 
426 
3  80 

•  •  •       •  •  •  • 

1  »0« 

ikers..... 

10  22 
802 

inders - 

$2  74 

ie&  •.•«.•..>.•«•*.....•••••..••...••..................... 

583 
900 

1 

rloom.  about 

1  80 
4  01 
4  32 
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Avtrtige  vagt»  Ik  a  Iw^  cotUtu-ipiming  milt  at  OUkam. 


1 

h 
If 

i! 

i! 

'Ti 

11 

("• 

7M 

v." 

>U 

1  M 
438 

1 

^rcriif«  (m$«*  per  weei  in  a  targe  wtlon  mill  at  Bolton,  England. 
ITakNi  troni  tbt  book!  ot  tba  eompui;,) 


1 

It 

11 

Jit 

1 

IK 

Kiiui'iM 

t>« 

•  TO 

«i§g 

lit 

sutosis 

is 

SM 

10  tt 
an 

4  SZ 
Its 

ion 

4  m'to  s  ii 

Apprentioc  txiys,  aoma  of  wbom  *ra  boDDd,  from  tt.tl  np. 

Tbe  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  ia 
a  year,  and  averagiug  56  hoars  per  week. 
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»/  the  weekly  pay-roll  of  a  epinning  mill  at  BolUngUm^  Cheehire,  England, 


s  of  em- 
in  such 
It. 

Hen,  weekly  wages. 

Women,  weekly 
wages. 

Tonng  persons, 
weekly  wages. 

Children,  weekly 
wages. 

10 
21 

4 
35 
1 
6 
4 
4 

s 

$4  86 

i 

s 

• 

t 

i 

$3  77 
5  22 

4  74 

5  95 
7  78 
668 
7  54 
7  64 
4  74 

1 

1 

65 
41 

1  i 

a   s 

f2  68$2  68 
3  89   S  M 

t 

12  68 
3  45 
2  81 

2  55 

1 

i 

a" 

1 

3 

« 

< 

1 

1 

1 

i 

ii 

_  -  1 

6  81   3  65 
5  83   3  65 

7  78,  4  14 

7  78'  7  78 
10  95!  2  43 

'9§a  igfti  sui 

12  03 

1  95 

2  61 

2  55 

3  28 

ning  — 
K 

1  packing 

2  43 

2  19 

20 

16 

24 

3 

2  43   1  45 

3  68  2  55 
3  28   1  82 
3  65  2  92 

'32$6'85 

$0  73 

$0*79 

64 

8  28 

1  82 

6 
4 

101 
1  09 

57 
85 

79 
9  71 

8  02 
0  fi7 

6  10 
5  10 

*  ■  •  •  • 

d  flremen 

12!     5  83;  a  S5 

97 



1171 

7*^ 

42 

1 

: L_ 

Ues 

lindles 

rking 

iber  of  employes  in  establishmeDt  for  week  ending  November  8, 

rbole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November  8,  1884 $1)211  27 

working  days  in  year 307 

iborperweek 56^ 


37,056 

20,724 

94 

382 


AQBS. 


ions 


21  to  60 

19  to  56 

13  to  21 

8  to  13 


MINIMUM  RATE  OF  WAGKS,  OLDHAM  AND  DISTRICT. 


[Copy  of  ofDcial  oircolar.] 

s  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  Steam  Engine 
ciety  has  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  minimam  rates  of  wages  to  be 
r  the  members  of  the  two  societies  working  in  the  above  district,  viz  : 
Wrights,  titters,  and  turners  in  engine  and  tool  shops,  $7.78  per  week. 
Wrights  and  fitters  working  out  of  sbop,  $7.78  per  week,  and  district  allow- 
r  rule. 

rs  and  turners  in  machine  shops,  $7.05  per  week, 
em-makers  in  all  shops,  $8.02  per  week, 
hs,  $7.78  per  week. 

mechanics,  turners,  fitters,  and  mill  joiners.  $7.66  per  week, 
tters  and  turners  in  gas-meter  shops,  $7.54  per  week. 

over  fifty-four  hours  in  meter  shops  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
uarter. 

lis  and  factories  where  mill  mechanics  are  employed,  and  where  more  than 
ours  are  required  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  all  the  time  in  excess  of 
ours  must  be  reckoned  as  over-time,  and  paid  for  at  no  less  a  rate  than 
uarter. 

gine,  mill-wright,  and  tool  shops,  all  time  over  fifty-four  hours  must  be 
ind  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  and  otherwise,  as  per  dintrict 
%t  all  members  who  are  engaged  permanently  at  a  mill  or  factory,  and  who 
d  to  help  or  take  the  place  of  contractors^  men  engaged  on  mill-wright  or 
'k  in  Bucn  mill,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  must  receive  the 
>f  over-time,  viz,  time  and  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  as  per 
ts'  rules. 

ny  member  of  the  above-named  societies  start  in  any  firm,  and  fail  to  get 
wages  here  set  down,  they  must  cease  work  immediately  on  receipt  of 
>ay,  unless  a  decided  promise  is  made  to  pay  the  rate  on  next  pay  day. 
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In  any  case  where  a  shop,  mill,  or  factory  is  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  thani» 
eontained  in  the  above  list,  it  must  be  distinctly  underst-ood  tbat  our  members  are  re- 
quired to  get  that  higber  rate;  failing  to  do  so,  they  mast  immediately  report  the 
tame  to  their  respective  secretaries  or  district  committee. 

These  rules  come  into  force  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1882,  and  shoald  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society,  or  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  &,t^ 
continue  to  work  under  those  rates  after  that  date,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  society. 

TbiH  list  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  must  be  posted  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  club  room,  on  branch  meeting  nights,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee. 

WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,  PreHdemt, 
WILLIAM  SCOFIELD,  Secretary. 

.   Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineer$,  fe. 

ROBERT  L.  MASON,  Preeidemi, 
SIDNEY  BORDMAN,  Secretary, 

Steam  Engine  Makert^  Society. 

HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Dftya. 

Cbrist-mas — Christmas  day  and  New  Year's  day ». 2 

Easter — Good  Fi  iday  and  Easter  Monday 2 

Whitsuntide — Whit  Friday  and  Saturday 2 

Oldham  Wakes— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Wakes  week S 

Total 9 

N.  B. — Members  are  desired  to  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  non-society  men 
in  getting  and  maintaining  the  above  rates. 

SPINNERS'  WAGES  IN  BOLTON. 

The  following  is  an  actual  average  of  all  the  males,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  in  the  central  district,  t.  e.,  a  radius  to  2  miles  from  the  Bol- 
ton Town  Hall.  My  thanks  are  due  John  Fielding,  esq.,  of  Bolton,  for 
this  valuable  information. 


Number  of  spindles  in  eaoh  mnle. 


600  and  under 

602  t4)  750 

752  toHUO 

81)2  to  8:^0 

852  to  900 

002  to  950 

952  to  1,(K)0... 
l.OOi  to  1,050. 
1,052  tu  1.100. 
1.102  to  1.150 
1,152  to  1,200. 


N«t  wages  of 
spinners. 


Hand, 
mules. 


f  7  78 

8  «3 

9  24 
9  48 

8  71 
10  20 

9  34 
9  73 

8  67 
None. 

9  34 


Self- 
actors. 


♦7  411 
7  57 
7  09 

7  45| 

8  221 

8  84 

9  00 
9  48 
9  79 
950^ 

10  82 


Number  of 

piecers. 


Hand- 
mules. 


2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
4 


Self, 
actors. 


2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 


Wages  of 
piecen. 


Hand- 
mules. 


$4  «2 

4  86 
6  28 
6  29 
6  29 
6  29 
6  29 
6  29 
6  19 
948 
9  48 


Srif- 
acum. 


14 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


88 

10 
23 
3 
3S 
47 
47 
» 
29 
54 


The  bulk  of  mules  in  Bolton  range  in  size  from  900  spindles  to  1,050 
spindles  in  each  mule. 

The  principal  count  of  any  one  count  is  Go's  twist,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  count  range  from  40's  to  SVs  twists,  and  60's  to  loo's  wefts. 

Yarn  is  spun  here  as  low  as  16's  (hosiery  yarn),  and  as  high  as  250's 
wefts,  but  two-thirds  of  the  mules  are  spinning  connts  between  the 
ranges  given. 
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lie  following  table  represents  the  fair  average  production  of  Bolton 

Hanks  per  spindle. 

iwiat 24 

iwist 23 

.wist 2aj 

wist ^. 21i 

wist 

wist 

-wist 18 


lere  are  mills,  however,  where  the  ont-tnrn  of  60's  twist  reaches  22^ 
even  23  hanks  per  spindle. 

CARD  AND  BLOWING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT. 

Arenge  per  week. 

m  mixers,  femftle $4  62 

tenters,  females 2  55 

tenters,  boys  and  girls 2  55 

tenters,  girls 2  92 

irs-on,  girls 1  95 

bing-frame  tenters,  women 2  92 

•frdme  tt-nters,  women 3  77 

ere,  men 5  22 

jr  carders,  men 6  81 

ere.  men 9  73 

overlookers $8  51  to  12  16 

igers 14  59  to  26  76 

slaries 9  73  to  14  59 

neers 8  51  to  10  94 

beaters 5  59  to    6  32 

keepers 6  29  to  12  16 

)hoasemen 6  29  to  12  1& 

rRN  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  WAGES  EARNED  IN  LANCASHIRE  BETWEEIT 

THE  YEARS  1850  AND  1883. 

Table  1. — Cotton  Bpinning  and  iceavinfff  medium  qualitif. 


Description. 


MTS  and  grinders. 

•s 

itle  spinners 

in 

ere 

ers 


snlcs 

iokers  and  tacklers 

roaeons 

ers  


nUkge  increase  on  1860 


Male  or 
female. 


Male 

Female ... 

...do 

Male 

Female  . . . 

Male  aiid 

female. 

Male 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in — 


1850. 


|2  56 


82 
82 


8  04 


1 
3 

6 
5 
4 
2 


70 
41 

72 
36 
86 
02 


1860. 


$3  16 
2  68 


2 
3 
1 


43 
95 


1870. 


3  53 

6  08 
6  08 
5  60 
3  65 


16.85 


13  89 
3  41 

3  16 
$4  88  to  5  36 

2  68 

4  14 

6  66 

7  30 
6  82 
4  86 


43.50 


1877. 


$4  62 
4  14 
8  65 
$6  08  to  6  82 

3  89 

4  38 

6  82 
8  28  to  8  72 

7  80 

5  86 


64.47 


1883. 


15  10- 
4  88 

3  6» 

$6  08to6  82 

4  26 
4  74 

7  78 

8  72to9  24 

7  80 

6  36 


74.72 


irage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  74.72  per  cent. 
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Table  2. — Cott&n  tpinning,  fine. 


Deaenptlon. 


Apinneraa,  hnd-malei 

Cyphers 

Fieoen 

Creelen 

Mecbanics 

DrawUifc  tenters 

jack  tenters 

Grinders ■» 

Minders,  self-aotors.. 


Percentile  increase  on  1850. 


Male  or 
female. 


Male  .. 

do  .. 

Female 
— do . . 
Male... 
Female 
...do.. 
Male  .. 
...do.- 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850.' 


$0  24 
268 
1  58 
1  38 
780 
No  returns.* 

...do 

...do 

...  do 


I860. 


$0  24 
2  68 
1  08 
1  88 
7  80 

No  retnms.* 

....do.... 

....do.... 

...do.... 


Unohanged. 


1870. 

1877. 

18  72 

$12  89 

8  66 

4  01 

268 

2  68 

1  46 

1  52 

7  78 

7  78 

2  55 

2  55 

2  31 

243 

5  22 

5  72 

8  52 

924 

0.68 

30.21 

ISA 


$6  71 
889 
268 
1  79 
778 
255 
243 
572 


1127 


Arerage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888, 16.27  per  cent. 

*  To  tliese  years  no  returns  bare  been  made,  bat  the  difference  is  so  slight  it  would  not  affMt  the 
gfineral  average,  from  which  these  items  have  been  excluded. 

Table  3. — Fine  Bpinning  and  uwiving — Bolton, 


Deseiiption. 

Male  or 
female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in — 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1881 

Strippers  and  grinders. . . . 
Bovers 

Male 

Female... 

Male 

Female . . . 

Male  and 

female. 

Male 

....do . .... 

$2  43 
1  62 

$202  &  $3  16 
1  95 

$4  14to$4  88 
3  89 
9  73 
2  19 
115 

682  to  7  30 
736 

$5  10 

4  14 

11  48 

268 
140 

$8  51  to  9  24 
9  00 

IB  10 

Minders  ,„.^-,..--.,,.t 

10  46 
2  10 
1  11 

608 
706 

839 
243 
1  26 

584  to632 
7  78 

1111 

Winders 

2« 

Weavers,  per  loom 

VAobanios 

IM 
$8Slte9M 

Tacklers 

^        161 

. 

Percentage  increase  on  1850 

Unchanged. 

15.13 

87.82 

8&1C 

Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  35.16  per  cent. 

Table  4. — A  very  large  cotton  millf  spinning  No.  150  weft. 


Besoription. 


Laborers 

Mechanics 

Strippers  and  srinders. 
Cardroom-ovenuokers . 
Soving-frame  tenters.. 

Drawing  tenters 

Combing  tenters 

Jack  tenters 

Spinners  (hand) 

Biepieoers 

Spmners  (self-aotors) . . 


Male  or 
female. 


1860. 


Par  60 
kourt. 
$3  65 
6  56 
3  28 
6  56 
2  01 
2  01 

2  07 
1  95 
9  73 

3  16 


40  98 


Wages  earned  weekly 


1800. 


No  returns 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do  ...... 

....do  . ..... 

....do ...... 

....do  ...... 

....do ...... 

do 

...  do 


1870. 


No  returns 
...do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


18n. 


No  returns 

...do 

...do   

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

— do 


isn. 


ktftn. 

80 
SU 

Iti 
S41 

la 

377 
411 

12fi 
381 

18  9 


98a 


Increase,  37  per  cent. 
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Tabus  5.—- JYiie  vpimning—BolUm. 


DeicripttoB. 


Btfippers  and  grinden. 

Jack  tenter* 

Bmrinf;  teDten 

Self-actor  minders 

Pleoera,  biff 

Pieoera,  little 


Average  increase  in  1888  on  1884,  per  cent 


Male  or  female. 


Wages  earned  weekly 
in— 


1884. 


Hale... 
Female 
...do.. 
Male... 
...do.. 
....do   . 


1874. 


18  65 

$6  10 

292 

3  66 

207 

2  80 

687 

744 

8  16 

8  16 

146 

207 

1888. 


$5  84 

887 
8  59 
780 
8  16 
2  18 


81. 


As  this  retnm  is  not  for  the  same  years  as  the  others,  it  is  not  included  in  the  general  snmmarj- 


Description. 


(V  singers 

Hand-crofters 

Bleaohing-machine  foreman 
JMeaehing-machine  minders 
Bleaching  machine  pampers 
BleAching-maohine  plaiters . 
fliiffeners 

stUfeners 


Calenderers. 
IMers 


Sooken  (age  16) 


(•i 


Male  or  female. 


Male 

...do 

...do 

Female,  say. 

...do 

Female 

Male 

...do 


Percentage  increase  on  1850. 


do 

...do 

do , 

....do  

Male  and  female 
Male 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850. 


$7  66 

6  66 
5  28 


1 
1 
1 

7 
4 
5 
6 
4 
4 
1 
4 


70 
46 
26 
21 
50 
88 
49 
78 
48 
86 
76 


1860. 


$8  06 


6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
9 


90 
72 
91 


88 
62 
8  20 
7  45 
28 
46 
6  50 
1  56 
6  34 


9 
6 


82.06 


1870. 


$10  44 


72 
87 
92 


2  07 

1  66 
12  49 
585 
6  10 
8  81 


5 
5 
1 
6 


88 
31 
70 
89 


8L40 


1877. 


$9  04 

7  21 
889 

8  16 
2  06 
1  70 

16  98 

7  82 

8  29 
969 
8  48 
6  60 
228 
698 


66.50 


1888. 


$9  50 
780 
827 
22i 

1  66 
1  44 

18  43 
608 
697 
746 

6  74 

7  94 
298 
687 


50.00 


ATerage  percentage  increase  in  each  year  between  1850  and  1883,  50  per  cent. 

Table  7. — Calico  printing. 


Description. 

Male  or  female. 

Percentage  advance  on  1850. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1883. 

Machine  printers 

Male 

Pr.eenL 
8 

Pr.unt. 
25 

Pr.etnt 
50 

Pr.cent 
5 

ATorage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  50  per  cent. 

Table  8. — J9hipping  warehouse. 


Description. 


Hookers 

Makers-np... 

Packers 

Cloth-lookers 


irs 


Pereentage  increase  on  1860 


Msle  or  female. 


Male. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in—- 


1850. 


1860. 


$1  46 

$1  95 

6  32 

6  81 

6  32 

6  81 

3  65 

4  38 

5  83 

7  20 

15.46 


1870. 


$2  43 
7  29 

7  05 
4  62 

8  27 


25.77 


1877. 


$2  55 


78 
53 
86 


8  27 


3L44 


1883. 


$2  92 
8  02 


78 
86 


8  27 


35.06 


Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  34.02  per  cent. 
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Tablb  9.— MedUifliioal 


Desoription. 

liele  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

'1850. 

1800. 

1870. 

1877. 

mi. 

Fitters 

Male 

97  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
729 
3  65 

$7  29 
720 

7  20 
729 
827 

8  05 

97  78 

7  78 
827 

8  51 
8  75 
4  14 

97  71 

Tuni6ra 

....do 

77B 

!Boil4r*iiuikon 

....do 

711 

Smiths    

do 

••«••«*• 

881 

Molden 

....do 

875 

....do 

4  14 

Percentage  inoreaee  on  1850 

2.42 

12.73 

1     IOlII 

1 

*  Assumed  to  be  same  as  in  1860. 
ATsrage  inoreass  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883, 10.80  per  cent. 


Table  10.— C^Z  mtmii^. 


Desoription. 


Colliers 

Xnirineers  .. 

Smiths 

Join*rs 

Carters 

Draymen  ... 
Diaohar^rs 
Bricklayers  . 


Percentage  increase  on  1850 


Male  or  female. 


Male. 
...  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850. 


94 
4 

5 
5 
8 


74 
48 
71 
16 
73 
8  47 

3  97 

4  58 


1860. 


96 
5 
5 
5 

4 


24 
85 
89 
55 
05 


3  99 

4  18 
8  75 


22.78 


1870. 


95 

5 
5 
5 

4 
4 


i8n. 


08 

96  96  1 

77 

867 

71 

7  56 

95 

845 

16 

529 

50 

5  81 

83 

4  58 

82 

8  47 

24.64       55.64 


9I» 

7N 
7  IS 
739 
44S 
5U 
4» 
6M 


43.8 


Ayerage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  43.53  per  cent 


Table  Ih—Building. 


Description. 

Msle  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

18n. 

1861 

Joiners 

Male 

95  83 

4  14 
6  32 
4  14 
588 
4  14 
6  32 
4  14 

96  32  to  96  81 
4  14 
729 
458 
656 
4  38 
6  81 
486 

97  78 
4  38 
7  78 
4  06 
7  29 

4  96 
7  78 

5  35 

99  38 
526 

10  49 
5  79 
9  03 
5  51 
9  24 
583 

180 

Joiners*  laborers 

do 

&a 

Brioklav ers 

.  ...do 

911 

Brioklavers*  laborers 

...  do 

tm 

Masons     .  ......... ....^. .^ . ^^.  ^  ^ 

....do 

T94 

M  asoDs'  laborers. 

....do 

49e 

Planten^rs 

....do 

sa 

Plasterers'  laborers 

....do 

sa 

Pereentaffe  increase  on  1850. . . 

10.12 

23.11 

48.21 

ATI 

Ayerage  percentage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888,  39.76  per  cent. 
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Table  12. — Iran  manufaciure. 


BesoriptioDB. 


Puddlcrs 

HMnmermen 

Forge  Toilers 

Bell  fiomacemen  or  heaters 

Wire-rollers 

Wire-drawers 

GslTsnisers 

Mechanios 

Laborers 


Pereentage  decrease  on  1850 


Male  or  female. 


Male 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

— do.,saj 

...do 

...do 

...  do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850. 


$10  05 
17  08 
12  18 
If  50 
20  19 
10  46 
10  48 
8  81 
4  88 


1660. 


$0  78 
14  50 
10  05 
12  16 
81  62 
10  46 
12  18 
7  20 
4  88 


&78 


1870. 


$0  78 
14  50 
10  05 
14  50 
24  83 
10  46 
12  16 
7  20 
486 


U.08 


1877. 


$10  05 
15  81 

12  16 
15  81 
20  10 

13  65 
10  48 

7  U 
4  86 


10.16 


1888. 


$11  68 
15  81 
12  16 
12  li 
20 
10 

0 

7 

4 


10 


78 
54 

M 


14.88 


ATerage  decrease  in  each  trade  between  1850  uid  1883, 14.88  per  cent. 

SITMMABT. 


Description. 


<^>tton  spinning  and  wearing,  medium... 

Cotton  spinning,  fine 

Cotton  spinning  and  wearing,  fine  bolton. 

Ootton  spinning.  No.  ISO  weR 

Bleaching  .   

Calico  printing 

Shipping  warehouse 

M^cbaoical  engineering 

Ooal  mining 

Boilding 


Percentage  increase  in  wages  earned  in  the 
nndemoted  years  on  those  earned  in  1850. 


1S60. 


18.85 
Unchanged. 

No  returns. 

32.06 
8.00 

15.46 
Unchanged. 

22.78 

10.12 


Arerage  adranoe. 


11.70 


0  trades. 


Iron  mannCscture  decrease 


a  71 


1870. 

1877. 

43.50 

64.47 

0.68 

80.21 

15.13 

87.72 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

31.40 

56.60 

25.00 

50.00 

25.77 

81.44 

2.42 

12.73 

24.64 

55.64 

23.11 

4&21 

22.30 

43.00 

0  trades. 

0  trades. 

11.08 

10.16 

1888. 


74.78 
16.27 
85. 16 
87.00 
50.00 
50.00 
35.06 
10.30 
43.58 
30.76 


30.  U 


10  trades. 


14.88 


The  above  tables  have  been  courteously  furnished  me  by  George  Lord, 
esq.,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  able  secretary,  Thomas  Browning,  esq.,  I  desire  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  many  kindnesses  shown  this  consulate  during  the  past  year. 
These  tables  are  the  result  of  most  reliable  and  pains-taking  inquiries^ 
and  are  very  valuable  statistics. 

The  preceding  tables  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  greatly  ben- 
efited operatives,  especially  in  this  district,  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
This  is  not  a  result,  I  take  it,  that  has  been  very  much  affected  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  but  shows  conclusively  that  perfect 
machinery  increases  the  wages  of  operatives.  Labor-saving  inventions 
make  it  possible  for  operatives  to  turn  off  a  far  greater  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  time  than  could  be  done  formerly,  and  thus  it  comes  that 
multiplying  the  output  lowers  the  cost  per  piece,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  increased  quantity  worked  up,  their  wages  are  increased. 

But  what  is  true  in  England  as  regards  the  increase  of  wages  from 
this  cause  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  countries  where  the  best  mod- 
em machinery  has  been  procured.  Hand  work  was  dear  and  slow,  as 
compared  with  the  present  work  of  perfected  machines,  and  this  perfec- 
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tion  in  machinery  has  benefited  the  operativeB  and  the  consumer  on 
the  one  hand  as  well  as  manafactarers  on  the  other.  This  is  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  inventor,  and  that  the  genius  of  invention  is  the  noblest 
benefactor  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  world. 

[Copy  of  statement  which  appeared  in  the  lianehteter  ]>apera. ) 
WAGK8  IN  THS  WBAVING  BRANCH  OF  THJE  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  preoident  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  6.  Lord),  in  responte 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  delegates  of  the  weaving  branch,  at  their  meetings  at 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  requests  as  to  publish  the  following  as  the  data  on  which  he 
based  his  statement  to  the  chamber  on  Thursday  last.  The  fignres  show  the  wage* 
•arned  per  week  of  60  hours  up  to  1874,  and  of  56^  hours  since : 

MILL  A. 


Weavers 
Winders 


1850. 

$2  32 
2  01 

1800. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

$8  67 
2  81 

$8  30 
2  68 

04  50 

4  14 

08  89 
202 

Inereaee, 
weavers 
alone,   in 
1888  on  1850. 


PtT  cent 
«7| 
45i 


Increase, 

reaTerssad 

winders 

togethw. 


Psremt 


57| 


This  is  a  large  mill,  and  the  weavers'  earnings  per  week  are  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  total  earnings  of  the  shed  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  weavers  em- 
ployed. '  The  reduction  in  earnings  of  weavers  in  1870  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  used  at  that  time  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  use  immediately  before  sod 
•ince. 


MILL  B. 


Weavers 
Winders 


1850. 

180a 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

01  09 

2  07 

08  59 
2  15 

08  77 
2  80 

08  89 
8  41 

08  05 
3  04 

Increase, 

weavers 

alone,  in 

1883  on  1850. 


Per  esnt 

834 

47 


Inerciase» 

weavers  asi 

winder* 

together. 


Percent 


MILL  C. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  $2.51  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
$5.60  for  two  pairs  of  looms,  out  of  which  she  pays  a  tenter  $1.28,  leaving  her  $4.33. 
Taking  weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  5b^  per  cent. 


MILL  D. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  $l.d5  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
$5.84  for  attending  to  two  pairs,  and  pays  $1.46  to  a  tenter,  leaving  her  $4.38.  Tak- 
ing weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  64f  per  cent. 


MILL  E. 


In  1850  a  weaver  earned  $2.23^;  in  1883,  earns  $3.36;  increase,  63i  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lord  states  that  he  has  a  number  of  other  returns  corroborative  of  those  above 

S'ven,  but  he  thinks  it  '*  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  of  facts  so  universally  known 
all  in  the  trade." 
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aSNBBAL  TRADES. 


Wiige§paid  in  gtmerdl  tradeBper  vmk  in  LanooMkire, 


Ooenpations. 


*■  (hod*caRien) 

B 

« 

s : 

s,  gu  And  water  fltten 
s 


Hoon 

Rate 

per  week. 

per  hoar. 

CknU, 

541. 

17 

64I 

10 

49t 

16 

54f 

10 

544 

16 

6%k 

11 

54f 

16 

544 

10 

52 

16 

62 

10 

5H 

16 

M* 

10 

Totel 

eeminn 

per  week. 


per 


5  62 

8  02 
5  62 
86S 

6oe 

88a 
5St 
835- 
5  26 
88a 
608 


Oecnpettons. 


its 

cere 

*  ••••••  ••■•*•  ••••••  ■••«••  •  ••  •  ■•••«•  •«•««••  *  m  m  »  m  m  »  m   •! 

•n 

ron-workfl) 

B 

I  (meohanioB*) 

m 

icbooli 

ito,  public  eobools 

lumieee  makers 

B 

n 

Iraymen,  eab,  oerrUge,  etreet-ndlway,  and  others 

ers 

Its .• 

B 

Its 

arrlage: 

>rkers 

I..... 

rs 

rs 

irelers  

laborers) 

\ 

kers 

et 

et 

et 

bioes  (boys) 

amistants 

:ers 

« 

*  From  61  cents  up. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

64  88 

•5  83 

97 

4  38 

7  29 

7  29 

5  83 

0  73 

683 

8  76 

5  88 

8  75 

3  41 

4  38 

3  65 

486 

8  27 

073 

6  56 

6  56 

78 

4  38 

9  73 

14  50 

438 

14  50 

4  86 

24  33 

24 

4  86 

438 

588 

6  80 

6  80 

7  03 

8  75 

4  60 

680 

460 

6  80 

6  10 

8  06 

3  41 

583 

2  43 

9  73 

7  20 

8  51 

73 

4  88 

583 

8  76 

10  95 

19  46 

73 

438 

6  81 

8  75 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

5  83 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

4  38 

4  38 

6  08 

6  08 

4  38 

683 

10  22 

10  22 

4  86 

622 

4  86 

5  10 

3  16 

S41 

61 

3  16 

8  35 

8  35 

3  16 

5  10 

4  86 

8  51 

8  51 

0  97 

8  51 

9  97 

4  62 

6  08 

Average. 


$5  1<V 
267 


7 
7 
7 
7 


2» 
78 
2» 
29 
8  3» 
426^ 
0  00 

«5a 

266 

12  la 
948 


14 
2 
5 
6 
7 
5 
5 
7 
4 
6 


5» 
55> 

10 

oo- 


7a 
70 
08 
62 
0» 
8  4<^ 
2  66 
7  2» 
15  20 
2  55- 


7a 

29 


29 
2» 
29 

8  7a 

438 
608 
6  15 

10  22 
6  04 
4  98 

3  28 

(*) 

8  85 

4  18 
6  68 

9  12 
9  12 

5  3a 
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Wages  paid  in  general  tradee  per  week  in  Lancashire — Continned. 


OceapftUoiia. 

Lowest 

Hiffheat 

Ayersge. 

Wood-carvers 

$10  96 
973 
108 

$14  59 

14  59 

349 

$13  77 

Uoliolsteren  ....-     - -     -  - 

12  If 

.  Aasistants... 
ColUers 

COAL  MnriKO. 

619 

Eotdneers - 

7  91 

Bmiths 

7  U 

Joiners ...................... 

7  19 

Carters 

442 

Drsymen 

.......... 

5  14 

Disohar)(ers 

491 

BricklaTers -- - 

...... .... 

6lf 

Faddlers 

IBOH  MANUVACTUBB. 

• 

Ufll 

FofKe-rollers 

12  11 

12  11 

Wire-rollers ...... 

29  11 

Wire-drawers 

10  If 

Galraxiiaera 

971 

l«aborerB ....x..x....x..  ..  .  *  ^.^^^  ^**..^*..      ^  ^.......o.  ..^^  x. ....... 

4» 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 
Printers'  wages  in  Manchester  per  week  of  Jifiy-five  hours. 


Occupation. 


Managers  (Urge  newspaper  offices) 

Foremen  or  submanagers 

Journeymen  

Litboin^pbers : 

Managers 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Engravers  (commercial  works  only): 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Bookbinders  and  stationery  binders: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Bnlers  (i.  «.,  paper-rulers  of  ledger  accounts,  books,  Slo.)i 

Foremen 

Journeymen  

Feeders,  assistants,  folders.  Sec  (boys  and  girls) 


Lowest 

Highest 

$29  19 

19  46 

6  81 

$19  46 

14  59 

508 

19  46 

14  59 

5  08 

24  33 

19  46 

6  81 

I 

14  69 
1  22 

19  46 
486 

14  59 

7  78 

19  46 
973 

9  73 

7  78 

97 

14  59 

8  75 
3  16 

ATing*. 


•8*2 
594 

17  a 

SM 

17  IB 
3N 

17  01 
ITS 

MM 

891 
991 


|f  Apprentices  begin  at  97  cents  per  week  and  Increase  to  $1.22,  $1.46,  $1.70,  $2.19,  $2.68,  and,  last  y«tf 
of  apprentioeship,  $3.16  per  week. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Laneaskirt, 


Occnpation. 

Laborers 

Farmhands  (boys) 

Farm  servants  (female) 

Bailiffs 

Overseers 

Drovers,  shepherds,  wagoners,  Stc 

Head  game-keepers 

Under  game-keepers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  38 

$4  38 

50 

1  70 

1  00 

2  07 

486 

496 

486 

973 

4  88 

4  38 

4  86 

6  50 

3  00 

486 

AT«n«a 


14  99 

in 

1S9 
491 

79 
499 

S« 
949 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAaSS. 
ige8  paid  per  week  to  houeekold  tervanU  (wilh  hoard  and  lodging). 


OoeapAtion. 

Loweet. 

Highest 

ArerAge. 

$2  43 

3  65 

2  75 

76 

2  00 

195 

97 

40 

40 

40 

30 

243 

1  46 

2  06 
268 

1  00 

2  07 

1  03 
195 

2  43 
180 

$3  66 
500 
5  10 

2  07 
9  73 

4  00 
243 
175 
176 
1  06 
1  06 

3  76 

5  00 
600 
9  73 
1  96 
5  00 
243 
3  65 
3  60 
325 

$3  04 
4  32 

3  98 

1  41 

y 

5  86 

2  97 

1  70 

1  07 

1  07 

78 

68 

3  09 

3  28 

4  08 

ten , 

6  20 

1  47 

^Mio&•l 

3  58 

1  78 

2  80 

8  01 

2  52 

SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 

r  week  in  general  etoree,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  malee  and  females,  in  Manokee- 

ter  and  vioinitn. 


Ooonpationt. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averaga 

$1  00 

72 

3  06 

7  26 

6  08 

2  92 

3  70 

$3  06 
2  50 

7  26 
19  46 
10  95 

4  86 

8  48 

$2  08 
1  61 

imd  ff^male 

5  16 

13  86 

8  51 

3  89 

6  18 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  MILLS. 


vertige  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  at  Bolton. 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district.! 
$1  54 

it  $1.54 4  62 

jre,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

lings  of  weaver 3  37 

1 11.54  per  loom 6  16 

srs,  at  62f  cents 1  25 

iiingsof  wearer ..^ 4  91 

have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 
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Oooupatioiut. 


Knitters. 
TwlBters 
Drmwen. 
Blsera... 


Warpers 

Ifliiaers  (fttnn  cop) 

Overseers  (spinning  departm«it) 
MaDOicer  (spinnfiig  departmoit).. 
Overlookers  (see  above) 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


$4  25 


$4  50 


10  00 


12  50 


♦4*7 

495 

426 

10  00 

12  50 

490 

880 

1125 

17  90 

10  80 


OOTTON-SPINNINa  TBADE  OP  OLDHAM. 

Oldham  and  its  sabarbs  may  truly  be  claimed  to  be  the  largest  cotton- 
spiDDing  district  in  the  world.    There  are  aboat  9,000,000  spin^lles  using 
raw  cotton,  which  is  principally  procured  throngh  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
and  these  spin  some  900.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  per  year,  averaging  400 
pounds  each,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  last  year  amounted  to  3,770,000  bales. 
There  are  in  addition  1,000,000  spindles  using  ^<  waste,"  making  a  total 
of  10,000,000  spindles  in  this  one  district.    Out  of  this  number  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  75  limited  companies.    The  capital  employed  in  this 
spinning  trade  is  about  $65,000,000,  and  in  the  weaving  branch,  saj, 
$10,000,000. 

Oldham  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  introduce  the  system  of  pay- 
ing the  operative  spinner  upon  the  principle  of  what  the  machine  was 
capable  of  producing  if  kept  in  motion  a  given  number  of  hours  per 
week;  and  it  is  this  system  which  has  kept  Oldham  to  the  front  ever 
since.  Every  spinner  is  trained  to  work  on  a  mechanical  plan,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  he  produces  more  yam  than  the 
mules  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  in  two 
ways,  one  of  which  is  by  the  employer  running  his  mill  a  little  over 
time  each  day,  or  what  is  termed  '^cribbing  time,"  amounting  upon  an 
average  to  nearly  three  hours  per  week.  The  factory  act  specifies  that 
an  employer  must  only  work  women,  young  persons,  and  children  fifty- 
six  hours  per  week,  but  in  reality  they  often  run  the  steam -eufirines  fifty- 
nine  hours  per  week.  This  is  not  done  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  do  this.  The  operative  spinner,  and  all  other  hands  in 
the  mill  who  are  paid  by  piece-work,  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  over- 
time, while  those  who  are  paid  weekly  wages  do  not  receive  extra  pay; 
thus  all  day  hands  will  have  worked  nearly  three  weeks  out  of  every 
fifty  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  or,  rather,  they  work  overtime  three 
weeks  in  this  period. 

Mill-owners  are  frequently  fined  for  running  overtime,  but  the  in- 
spectors are  so  few  that  only  a  small  proportion  ofoftenders  are  punished. 

The  factory  operatives  at  Oldham  are  regarded  as  being  among  the 
best  of  their  class,  and  the  wages  earned  by  tbem  are  representative  of 
the  earnings  of  first-rate  spinners  in  England. 

In  the  spinning  mill  employers  and  operatives  have  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  list  of  wages,  with  certain  conditions  attached  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  wages  commences  at  $6.20  per  week  on  mules  of  36  dozens 
or  432  spindles  (long)  per  mule  for  twist-counts,  and  for  weft-counts  or 
"filling  yarns,"  $6.44  per  week ;  the  scale  rises  two-pence  (4  cents)  per 
dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages  increases  two 
pence  (4  cents)  per  dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages 
i  ncreases  two  pence  (4  cents)  per  week.    The  average  size  of  the  spinning* 
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mnles  now  reaches  82  dozen  or  984  spindles  per  mnle  on  twist,  and  102 
dozen  or  1,224  spindles  per  mnle  for  weft.  The  counts  spun  in  the  town 
vary  from  4's  to  lO^s,  bnt  the  average  rnns  from  32's  to  40^8  twist,  and 
from  3&S  to  SCVs  weft ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  relating  to  the  wages 
of  the  operative  spinners  32's  twist  and  36's  weft  counts  are  taken  as  a 
basis.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  piece-work,  but  they  pay  their  own 
piecers  or  '<  assistants  "  by  weekly  wages,  and  the  piece-work  price  now 
is  fixed  by  the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries,  and  made  out  from 
the  spee<l  of  the  mules. 

The  following  is  a  practical  example:  82  dozens  spinning  32's  twist, 
with  a  64-inch  stretch,  running  3  stretches  in  45  seconds,  which  is  an 
average  speed,  and  dof&ng  eight  times  per  week  off  one  mule,  the  mules 
should  produce  in  a  fair  working  week  52,825  hanks  of  yarn  or  1,650 
ponnds  weight,  for  which  the  spinner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  per 
1,000  hanks,  or  82^  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounting  to  $13.93,  out  of 
which  is  paid  $5.67  to  the  twopiecers  or  ''  assistants,"  leaving  the  spin- 
ner $8.25  for  his  week's  hard  work.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  is  calculated  on  the  proper  number  of  hours  per  week 
limited  by  law,  while  practically  the  spinner  will  really  producein  many 
cases  55,800  hanks  per  week,  realizing  for  himself  about  $9.05. 

A  practical  example  of  the  weft-mules  or  '*  tilling-yarn  mules  "  is  as 
follows:  102  dozens  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule,  or  2,448  spindles  per 
pair,  spinning  36's  count,  64-inch  stretcher,  running  3  stretches  in  44 
seconds,  and  doffing  25  times  per  week  off  one  mule.  In  this  example 
the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries  would  calculate  the  mules  to 
produce  64,478  hanks,  or  1,794  pounds  weight  of  yarn  per  week,  and  fix 
the  price  of  work  at  26^  cents  per  1,000  hanks,  or  72^  cents  per  100 
pounds,  realizing  $17.09,  out  of  which  the  spinner  pays  $7.83  to  his 
piecers,  leaving  him  $9.18,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  allowing  for  the 
^^  cribbing"  time,  and  not  stopping  the  mills  for  cleaning  purposes  dur- 
ing the  engine  time,  for  which  the  list  allows,  viz,  1^  hours  per  week, 
the  spinner  actually  produces  68,000  hanks,  or  1,888  pounds  weight  of 
yarn  per  week,  realizing  $18  from  the  office,  and  after  paying  his  ^^assist- 
ants" has  a  clear  $10  for  himself  per  week.  The  rates  named,  as  well 
as  the  wages,  are  10  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  and  if  trade  improved 
so  as  to  allow  manufacturers  a  sufficient  margin  of  profits,  the  employ- 
ers would  be  immediately  solicited  to  return  to  the  standard  list.  If  all 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  various  counts  of  yarn 
spun,  the  spinner's  wages  will  be  found  to  average  from  $8.27  to  $8.51 
per  week;  big  piecers  from  $3.64  to  $3.89;  little  piecers  from  $2.18  to 
to  $2.67,  and  half  timers  from  85  cents  to  $1.04. 

As  a  rule,  the  spinners  work  steady,  never  absenting  themselves  from 
work  except  at  holiday  times  or  during  sickness ;  and  a  good  many  have 
lost  their  situations  through  being  absent  even  on  account  of  sickness. 

Discipline  is  well  maintained  in  the  Oldham  mills,  and  as  a  rule  the 
operatives  are  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  A  small  proportion  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  many  have  stock  in  the  limited  com- 
panies. Both  males  and  females  are  noted  among  the  operatives  of 
Oldham  for  the  neatness  of  their  holiday  and  Sunday  dress.  There  is 
a  very  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
and  as  a  result  few  strikes  take  place.  Both  have  large  and  infiuential 
associations,  but  the  ruling  idea  is  to  be  just  to  each  other,  and  the  joint 
committees  are  seldom  called  together  to  settle  disputes,  as  the  two  sec- 
retaries generally  adjust  all  differences  which  arise  in  the  various  mills. 
These  are  guided  in  their  delicate  work  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  wages-book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  review.    The  full  de- 
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scription  given  in  the  same,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will 
fally  explain  how  complicated  such  calcalations  are,  and  what  nice  ad- 
justments are  necessary  to  meet  every  question  presented  in  respect  to 
disputes,  wages,  &c.,  by  the  officials  above  named. 

CORPORATION  BHPLOT^S. 
Wagm  paid  per  week  to  the  employee  of  the  Manckeeter  eorporatimi. 


Ocoapations. 


Inspectors 

Fori  iQAD  (ysrds) . . . . 

OierkH 

Surveyors 

Hcftseneers 

Oftlct^-cleaDers 

CbemUt  apprentice 

BnKiueera 

'Joiners* 

Laborers 

Wbeflwrlgbta 

Laborers 

Smiths  

Laborers 

Bricksetters 

Laborers 

Tinmen  

Laborers 

Painteis 

Laborers 

Parlorff 

Laborers 

Boiler-makers 

Lxbiirers 

liecbaoics 

Laborers 

Horsekeepers 

Laborers 

Farriers 

Saddlers 

Laborers 

Sawyera 

Sawmill  laborers 

Street-sweepers 


Amount. 


6 


24  to  $9  73 

12  16 

08to   7 

32  to  12 

ft 


au 

16 
88 


8  65 

1  05 

9  78  to  12  16 


4 

6 
4 

7 
6 


38 
32 
86 

au 

69 


4  88  to 


8  75 
4  88 
8  27 


4 
6 
4 

6 

4 


86 
32 
86 
82 
86 


8  27 
4  86 
8  75 
4  38 
10  22 


5 
8 
6 
4 
6 
4 
88  to   4 


83 
75 
81 
86 
88 
86 
86 


Occupations. 


Leadinfj^-sweepers 

Yard-sweepers 

Cail-flllers 

Watchmen 

Boatmen 

Tipmen 

Woarfmen 

Carter* 

Slaughter-house  carters. . . . 
Slauishter-house  carriers. . . 

Hail  carriers 

Barrow  and  pitmen 

Mortar-makers 

Manure-makers 

Pail-cleansera 

Grid-cleanaerm 

BoUer-cIf  ansers 

Ui  inal-cleanaers 

Dryer-tenters 

Kiddle-teuters 

Engine-tenters 

Stokirs 

Hointmen 

Yard.mea 

Sa<*k-makers,  Sto.  (females) 

Supernumeraries 

St'aveugers 

Bisinfecters 

Wbltewanbers  

Pattern-makers 

Brush-makers 

8aw  shnrpenerm. 

Maohiniata 

Cook 


Amount 


$4 

4 


88  to  $4 
88to  4 


4 

4 


2 

4 


88  to 
88  to 


82  to 
88  to 


7  74  to 


4a 

418 
53S 

462 

488 

50 

SO 

53$ 

5S» 

59 

583 

539 

488 

438 

438 

488 

583 

488 

4118 

488 

438 

438 

388 

488 

488 

971 

53S 

815 

es 

778 
8tt 

S41 


*  16  cents  per  hour  of  541  hours  i>er  week. 


PAYIKO  Aim  HIGHWAYS  DEPABTMXNT. 


Pavioni 

Leading  paviors 

Haaoim ... 

FlaggiTs 

Beattrs 


$7  78 

8  27 

7  78 

7  29 

6  88 

Laborers  .. 
Foremen  .. 
Sloughmen 
Caiters 


$5  85 

9  73to|10  88 
583to  79 
559 


LUt  of  vagee  paid  per  week  to  railway  employee  in  Manckeeter, 

LOCOMOTIVE  DEPABTMEKT. 


Occupations. 


Foremen 

Engine  drivers .. 

Firemen 

Fi)remen  cleaners 

Cleaners 

Foreman  fitters.. 


f  13  88 

10  95 

8  U2 

6  08 

4  38  1 
10  22  j 

Occupations. 


Eneine  fitters 
Bofler-makers 

Joiners 

Painters 

Gas  fitters 

Laborers 


IB  88 
80 
79 
781 
854 
414 
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i»i  of  waget  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  in  Manckeeter — Continaed. 

GOODS  DEPAKTMENT. 


Oocnpatloiis. 


•emen 

n 

Laken 


$7  78 
6  56 
6  W 
6  83 
5  10 
4  38 

Ocoupationa. 


Head  guardfi... 
Under  enards.. 
Heiid  aniinters 
Under  Hhunters 

Port«rs     

MeMeDgen  .... 


|7  2» 

5  83 

6  81 
5  88 
4  63 
1  OS 


CASTING  STAFF. 


eman  ... 
i^aaaers . 
•ekeeper 


$10  22 

8  81 
7  90 

9  48 


Under  horsekeeper 

Horne  drivers 

Lurry  boys 


$6  81 

6  oa 

1  95 


PASSENGER  DEPABTMENT. 


inspectors 

irds 

lards 

lards 

nearchers.. 
actors  ..... 
;nalmeii... 


$9  24 

6  08 

6  81 

5  83 

4  86 

4  14 

4  88 

6  32 

6  08 

Signalmen : 

Istclass 

2U  class 

84I  cIrks 

Foreman  lampman 

Lanipmeu 

Foremen  carriage  washers 

Carriage  washers 

Greasera 


$7  29 
6  OS 


5 
7 
4 

6 

4 
4 


10 
29 
38 
38 
38 
14 


PARCELS  DEPARTMENT. 


CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT. 


$  3  38 
7  29 
7  29 
6  82 
4  86 

Examiners 

$2  48 
5  83 

Stri kers 

WiMe<*tt  T,-r.,. 

Llft«i-s 

4  63 

Laborers -  .... 

4  88 

ENGINEERS'  l!)EPARTMENT. 


at  way  insjiector . . . . . 
lanent  way  inspector 


Foreman  platelayer 

Platelayers 

Telegraph  Linesman 


$5  ?8 
4  88 
7  29 


SHOEING  STAFF. 
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COST  OP  I-IVIlfG. 

^<  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection,  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand- 
point be  given — as  per  accompanying  forms — ^bnt  the  prices  of  the 
articles  and  their  nature,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work- 
people and  their  families,  should  also  be  given." 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  satisfactory  oompariaon 
between  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  Fnited  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manner  of  living,  tastes,  and  habits  of  work-people  in 
the  two  countries  differ  so  radically  in  so  many  particulars.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  food  in  England,  and  while  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list 
of  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  as  the  operatives  daily  consume  here, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  the  style  of  living  with  our  own, 
because  the  system  of  ^'  boarding,"  which  is  so  general  in  the  United 
States,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  American  work- 
people, as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  conditions  in  force  here 
among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt  the  English  sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion. 

Here  whole  families  work  in  mills,  and  are  satisfied  to  do  so,  while  in 
our  country  and  other  avenues  are  sought  by  the  young  in  an  ambi- 
tious effort  to  win  a  better  position  in  life  than  their  parents  fill.  Here 
the  children  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the  family  expenses,  while  with 
OS,  less  is  expected  or  enforced  in  this  particular.  The  following  tables 
have  been  carefully  made  up  from  the  best  retail  shops  for  work-people 
in  this  district,  and  furnish  the  prices  for  clothing  and  food  at  a  fair 
average  cost : 

CLOTHING. 

Shoes $1  95tot2« 

Clogs 85  to  109 

Coats 4  86  to  7  i9 

Vests 1  46  to  292 

PaQtsrgood) 1  46to  3  65 

Pants. (corduroy) 97  to  196 

Shirts  (white  cotton) 49  to      85 

Overalls  (suit) 1  95to  2  98 

Shawls 85  to   196 

Hats 47  to   122 

Collars paper  1  cent,  and  linen..  7  to      12 

Neck-ties 13  to      49 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives  wear 
can  be  had  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same  prices.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American  work-people  is  known  to  be 
more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here,  but  sufficient  importance  is  not 
given  to  the  superior  quality  and  make-up  of  the  former.  Given  the 
same  styles,  make,  and  quality,  and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheap- 
ness, if  not  undersell  them.  Surprising  as  this  may  appear,  a  visit  to  a 
great  ready-made  clothing  house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  prove 
the  statement  here  made.  • 

PBIOE  OF  PBOVISIONS. 

The  following  price-lists  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  wiU 
give  full  particulars  of  the  retail  market  price  of  various  articles  of  food 
in  Manchester  and  in  Oldham,  respectively.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  prioe  for  the  same  in  this  consular  district. 
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3ald  add,  that  in  Manchester  and  in  the  larger  towns  in  this 
manufacturing  center,  co-operative  stores  associations  have,  by 
system  of  business,  added  at  least  5  per  cent,  to  the  purchasing 
of  their  members,  by  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  at  low 
All  the  profits  of  these  stores  and  associations  substantially  go 
jcribers  in  dividends. 

management  of  these  useful  enterprises  is  admirable,  as  a  rule, 
s  expenses  are  comparatively  very  low.    No  high  salaries  are  paid 
ire-heads,  but  the  work  is  well  and  honestly  done, 
following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles  named, 
liich  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Oldham  and  vicinity : 


Average  price. 

r per  12  ponnds. .  $0  38 

I do 3« 

iloes per  20  pounds. .  20 

MKea each . .  4 

I ■ per  dozen..  30 

ies .per  small  bottle. .  10 

c per  quart. .  8 

per  pound. .  16 

er  do 28 

do....  49 

md  coffee do 32 

roondcoffee do 40 

tr do....  7 

MMS do 5 

m do 15 

I do  ...  22 

' do....  20 


Average  price. 

Gootl  mutton per  pound..  $0  22 

Good  pork do....  18 

Good  cheese    do 16 

Good  curnint« do....  10 

Good  raisins do 12 

Good  rice do 6 

Good  suf^o do 6 

Good  carrots do 3 

Good  turnips do....  8 

Goodonions do 2 

Good  fruit  preserves do 9 

Good  washingsoap do 8 

Good  washing  powder do 8 

Good  candles do 12 

HoQse  rents  per  week  (average) 1  08 

Annual  borough  rate 4  85 


Betailpricea  of  the  articles  named  helowy  in  Manchester  retait  markets. 


own) 4-ponnd  loaf. 

lite) do... 

per  pound. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

, do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


id  beef do. . . 

do... 

do... 

per  pair. 

do  ., 

each . 

do... 

per  pair. 

do  .. 

do... 

per  pound. 

uid  bloaters,  per  couple. 

per  pound. 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  ., 

5  to  7  pounds. 

per  pound. 

»•      «•••■  •••«*■  #«**••  Ut'  ■  «  • 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

Mtrled) do. . . 


.fO  12 
10 
05 
44 

28 
10 
14 
12 
2U 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
.  20 
12 
75 
75 
25 
60 
60 
90 
20 
12 
03 
05 
20 
08 
12 
12 
03 
25 
12 
04 
04 
04 
03 
03 


to  10  15 
15 
08 
80 
40 
24 
24 
18 
40 
24 
20 
25 
28 
25 
28 
16 
1  05 
1  50 
50 
98 
1  00 
1  80 
40 
18 
08 
12 
40 
14 
20 
20 
•  08 
00 
16 
08 
08 
09 
04 
06 


Lentils perponnd. 

Haricot  beans do... 

Dried  i>ea8 do... 

Split  peas do... 

Green  peas. peck  of  20  lbs.  in  shell. 

Bread  oeans do .   . 

New  potatoes per  pound . 

Old  potatoes do. . . 

Cabbages each. 

Carrots per  pound. 

Turnips do . . . 

Parsnips do . . . 

Cauliflower each. 

Rhubarb per  dozen  heads . 

Tomatoes per  pound. 

Beets per  dozen. 

Preserves per  pound. 

Kggs per  dozen. 

Cherries per  pound. 

Strawberries do... 

GcKiaebetries do . . . 

Black ,  red ,  an  d  white  currants  do .. . 

Kaisin.H  (diied) do. . . 

Curiants  (dried) do... 

Dates  (dried) do... 

F\ii»  (dried)  do... 

Prunes  (dried) do... 

Plums  (various) do... 

Damsons do . . . 

Greengages do... 

Oranges  per  dozen . 

Pearn per  pound . 

Apples do. . . 

Almonds  (Valentias,  dec.)  ...do... 

Bilberries  do... 

Blackberries do  .. 

Cclerv per  dozen  heads. 

Cranberries per  pound. 


10  04 

10  08 

.   03 

06 

03 

06 

.   08 

06 

12 

30 

18 

30 

02 

05 

01 

n 

02 

06 

02 

04 

02 

04 

92 

04 

03 

08 

25 

75 

12 

25 

02 

04 

07 

25 

16 

48 

06 

16 

08 

32 

04 

08 

08 

20 

10 

30 

06 

12 

08 

20 

08 

28 

06 

16 

06 

•  16 

12 

16 

06 

16 

18 

36 

03 

12 

02 

J2 

20 

40 

08 

14 

06 

10 

36 

75 

08 

14 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  MANCHESTER. 


atives  generally  live  in  small  houses,  located  in  long,  low  blocks, 
lUel  rows,  with  paved,  narrow  streets  between.  These  are,  for 
^t  part,  devoid  of  gardens,  and  usually  present  a  bare  and  cheer* 
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living  room,  and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  si 
room,  and  in  some  instances  also  as  a  bedroom.  Into  some  of 
small  houses  large  families  are  cfowded,  and  their  manner  of  ] 
almost  necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate.  The  streets  fu 
the  only  easily  reached  playground  for  the  children,  and  here  the 
come  familiarized  with  almost  every  phase  of  pov^erty,  indecency 
even  immorality.  Lack  of  pure  air  tends  to  physical  degeneracy 
as  a  result  of  crowded  poor  homes,  insufficient  ventilation,  wai 
nourishing  food  and  healthful  surroundings,  many  of  the  childn 
operatives  in  crowded  districts  show  the  effects  of  this  state  of  tl 
in  their  weak  physique.  Great  numbers  are  small,  pale-faced, 
sickly.  The  active  work  of  zealous  and  able  philanthropists  is  ie 
in  favor  of  better  homes  and  purer  surroundings  for  operatives  all 
this  country.  Wealthy  citizens  are  more  and  more  turning  their  ai 
tion  to  the  needy  condition  of  the  poor,  and  a  great  work  is  being  < 
in  their  behalf.  The  corporation  of  Manchester,  during  the  past  q 
ter  of  a  century,  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  opening  out ' 
streets,  providing  public  parks,  and  in  many  ways  adding  to  the  con 
and  happiness  of  the  working  classes.  And  this  noble  work  is  still  b 
carried  forward  in  a  spiritand  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  the  fame,  enterp 
and  wealth  of  this  great  and  rich  city. 

House-rents  vary  with  localities  and  size  of  rooms.    It  may  be  st 
that  the  minimum  for  a  four-roomed  house  is  63  cents  per  week; 
for  one  containing  an  extra  bedroom  or  two  the  rent  would  be  I 
per  week.    The  average  would  be,  perhaps,  all  round,  $1  per  week 
ij  The  cheapest  houses  consist  of  one  *'  living  room  "  from  10  to  15 

square,  with  a  small  scullery  and  two  bedrooms  up  stairs.  Tbi 
best,  is  a  "pent-up''  affair,  and  leaves  little  "elbow  room''  for  th< 
cupants,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  family  is  a  large 
The  larger  houses  have  a  couple  of  extra  bedrooms  and  a  little  kit€ 
The  sanitary  condition  of  these  homes  is  generally  good,  as  they 
carefully  inspected  frequently  by  competent  officials,  and  the  boai 
health,  in  most  crowded  centers,  does  its  work  very  efficiently,  in 
main. 
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women  go  to  aud  from  their  work  in  their  mill  dress,  only  throwing  a 
shawl  over  their  heads  for  protection,  a  la  the  American  sqnaw,  in  place 
of  bonnets  or  hats.  To  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  it  is  the 
general  rule. 

There  is  no  change  of  clothing,  generally,  among  the  operatives  of 
either  sex  on  leaving  the  mills  at  meal  hours  or  at  closing  time.  Clogs 
are  largely  worn,  i, «.,  shoes  having  heavy  wooden  soles  or  bottoms, 
with  leather  tops  tacked  on ;  these  are  much  cheaper  than  shoes  made 
wholly  of  leather.  The  noisy  clatter  made  by  these  clumsy  clogs  as  the 
wearer  walks  along  the  pavement  strikes  a  stranger  as  very  peculiar, 
and  yet  they  are  dry  and  warm  and  answer  very  well  indeed  for  mill 
hands.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  floors  of  weaving  sheds 
are  made  of  stone  flags  or  cement,  as  the  wooden  soles  keep  the  feet 
dry.  Still  I  am  sure  our  work-people  would  never  consent  to  wear  such 
clogs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

To  an  American  familiar  with  the  neat  and  smart  appearance  of  female 
workers  in  cotton-mills  when  going  to  or  returning  from  their  wurk  iu 
the  United  States — with  bright  dresses,  hats,  parasols,  &c. — the  con- 
trast shown  by  English  female  operatives  under  similar  conditions  is 
simply  astonishing.  The  feeling  is  unavoidable  that  another  race  is 
being  passed  in  review,  as  distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  as  i^ossible. 
To  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  every  impartial  and  competent  .ob- 
server can  but  give  confirmatory  evidence. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT   WAGES  IN  MANCHESTER. 

"  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  which 
then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail.'' 

Answering  the  above,  I  have  to  state  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  at  present  and  the  rate  paid  in  1878,  or 
during  the  intervening  period.    The  rate  of  wages  given  elsewhere  iu 
this  report  will  show,  in  the  wide  circle  reached  by  the  report  coming 
through  George  Lord,  esq.,  late  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  which  can  be  fully  relied  on,  how  even  the  wages 
have  run  during  the  past  six  years,  in  this  district  especially.    When 
the  cost  of  food  is  considered,  I  think  that  the  purchasing  power  of  op- 
eratives' earnings  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  six 
years.    The  various  trade  organizations  keep  such  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  question  of  wages  in  this  center  that  little  chan^^e  is  made 
from  year  to  year.    An  effort  is  now  being  made  for  an  increase  in  the 
"Wages  in  the  cotton  trade  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  threatened  '^  strike''  is 
presented  as  an   alternative  on  the  part  of  the  operatives'  committee, 
^rom  present  indications  1  conclude  that  a  compromise  or  a  concession 
will  he  the  result.    Trade  is  known  to  be  so  bad  that  operatives  will 
not  he  overkeen  in  demanding  an  advance  when  the  profits  do  not 
warrant  it.    There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  1878  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  district  would  soon  become  as  buoyant  and  profitable  as  it  had 
been  years  before.    With  this  expectation  in  view  both  operatives  and 
"^manufacturers  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  the  "  good  old  times  " 
when  both  were  favored  by  an  exceptionally  lucrative  trade.    The  years 
Aave  come  and  gone,  and  still  the  state  of  trade  is  far  from  being  what 
*b«y  expected  it  would  be  at  this  time.    II  is  a  period  oi  -^^wsSxsX  ^sJC\^- 
?      tade  on  the  part  of  many,  and  of  hard  aud  careivA  ^ot\L  oii  \X\fc  ^«t\»^^ 
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managers  and  capitalists  engaged  in  manafacturing  in  this  consular 
district.  A  vast  trade  is  being  done,  and  great  enterprises  are  emplo}*- 
ing  thousands  of  operatives  each  all  over  this  center,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
difiUcult  and  perplexing.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  making 
more  and  so  needing  less  of  England's  colossal  output  of  manufactures 
annually,  and  home  industries,  fostered  by  tariffs,  distance,  currency, 
and  local  pride,  are  gradually  bearing  their  inevitable  fruit.  England 
taught  the  world  how  to  do  many  things  better  than  they  were  ever 
done  before,  and  now  she  is  finding  re^y  and  enterprising  and  com- 
petent imitators,  who  are  reproducing,  in  other  lands,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles she  formerly  had  a  monopoly  of,  and  at  surprisingly  low  cost  also. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

"  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy  _ 
or  otherwise ;  saving,  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  prin^ipall;;;-^^ 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil."  ^^'O' 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  great  industrial  center  cor^. 
)>are  most  favorably  with  those  of  operatives  at  any  other  point  iu  t\i^ 
United  Kingdom.    In  fact,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  tne 
to  judge,  I  believe  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  region  round  shont 
liead  the  li^t  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift. 

In  the  cotton  trade  and  also  in  the  great  machine-shops  the  work- 
people are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy.  The  rules  of  all  lar^fe 
concerns  are  very  strict,  and  operatives  must  conform  thereto  or  lose 
their  situations.  At  present  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  and  this  causes  workpeople  to  very  carefully  attend  to  the 
regulations  of  their  employers,  for  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  ch,ief  cause  of  much  want  and  no  little  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  here,  as  elsewhere,  arises  from  the  lack  of  thrift  and  intem- 
perate habits.  Those  who  work  hardest  and  have  the  least  to  spend  in 
harmful  drink  often  lack  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  deny  themselves 
in  this  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that  intemperance  leads  to  more  suffer- 
ing than  any  one  cause  among  operatives,  or,  in  fact,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Its  evil  effects,  socially  and  morally,  are  very  dis- 
heartening to  all  philanthropic  workers  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  public- house  keepers  too  often  absorb  much  of  the  hard  weekly 
earnings  of  heads  of  families,  and  wife  and  children  and  husb<and  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  drink  traffic  is  the 
one  great  and  demoralizing  element  in  the  lives  of  the  operatives  of  this 
district.  An  active  and  noble  work  is  being  carried  on  by  church  and 
temperance  organizations,  and  thousands  are  now  total  abstainers  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  spent  a  large  proportion  of  their  wages  in  drink.  As 
drink  habits  give  way  to  temperance  teachings,  thrift  takes  the  place  of 
folly,  and  a  marked  and  happy  iipprovement  in  the  condition  of  opera- 
tives is  the  invariable  result. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
social  condition  of  operatives  in  England  and  work-people  in  the  United 
States  in  similar  manufacturing  occupations,  because  their  conditions, 
taKtes,  and  associations  are  widely  different.  In  dress,  in  appearance, 
and  general  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  I  thiok  American  work-people  are 
far  ahead  of  English  operatives.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  Eng- 
lish touristR,  w^o  \\a.\^  \\ft\ted  our  great  manufacturing  centers  and 
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carefully  studied  this  question.  lu  England  tlie  feeling  among  opera- 
tives that  ^^ once  a  mill-hand  always  a  mill-hand,"  is  a  prospect  that 
does  not  hold  out  a  very  encouraging  field  for  the  working  classes.  The 
chances  for  advancement  are  few  in  the  old  trades,  and  the  hope  of 
new  enterprises  in  which  better  prospects  will  be  within  reach  is  not 
very  satisfying.  The  country  is  thickly  settled ;  the  land  is  all  occu- 
pied and  largely  held  by  rich  proprietors,  and  lack  of  capital  bars  the 
way  for  those  who  have  only  their  hands  to  help  themselves  with. 
With  an  increasing  population,  and  where  possession  of  wealth  is  so 
necessary  in  order  that  new  avenues  for  earning  a  living  may  be  opened 
up,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  great  mass  of  operatives  come  to  regard 
present  conditions  with  composure,  and  so  uncomplainingly  let  their 
lives  be  measured  by  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  the  mill,  the  forge, 
and  the  workshop.  Very  few,  broadly  stated,,  save  any  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Some  do,  but  the  pro|1ortion  of  those  who  come  to 
I>ossess  a  home  and  lay  money  by  is  small  indeed.  The  great  mass,  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  little  more  than  pay  their  way,  and  trust  to  the 
future  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  they  enjoy  in  their  exacting 
and  laborious  occupations. 

As  a  provision  in  case  of  idleness  or  enforced  illness,  and  in  case 
of  death,  ^^  clubs"  hav^  been  established  in  which,  on  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  fee  or  "  dues,"  a  few  shillings  per  week  are  allowed  when  the 
subscriber  is  ill  or  out  of  work  on  "  strike,"  and  at  death  enough  is  paid 
to  decently  bur^^  them.  In  some  cases  a  kind  of  mutual  life  insurance 
is  kept  up,  by  which  the  family  of  the  subscriber  receives  a  certain  sum 
at  the  death  of  the  father*  but  the  amount  is  generally  small,  as  the 
"dues"  are  not  large.  Beyond  this,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
future,  and  when  death  removes  the  ''bread  winner"  his  wife  and 
children  are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  support.  The  wife  must 
toil  daily  in  the  mill,  and  the  children,  first  as  half-timers  and,  when 
they  reach  the  legal  age,  as  full  timers,  they  take  their  places  with  the 
mother,  in  the  brave  effort  to  supply-  themselves  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  of  the  plainest  and  most  inexpensive  kind. 

To  brietiy  sum  up  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  stated,  (1)  that  the 
oi>eratives  here  are.  comparatively,  steady  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as 
very  efficient ;  (2)  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  probably  the  .best  off  and 
have  more  comforts  and  show  more  thrift  than  is  the  case  with  work- 
people in  any  other  portion  of  this  kingdom;  (3)  that  an  increasing 
number  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  possessors  of  shares  in  co-op- 
erative enterprises,  and  are  laying  by  money  in  savings  banks,  shares, 
&c.  This  state  of  things  is  rapidly  making  headway  in  and  about 
Oldham,  where  the  system  of  co-operation  has  been  a  powerful  teacher 
and  educator  of  thrift,  and  the  ambition  to  save  and  secure  shares, 
homes,  &c.,  is  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the 
operatives.  Still,  it  is  true  that,  looked  upon  in  a  broad  view,  the  great 
majority  of  work-people  here  save  little  over  and  above  their  current 
living  expenses;  (4)  that  intemperance  is  the  one  great  curse  that 
robs  work-people  of  their  hard  earnings  and  demoralizes  both  mind  and 
body  ;  (5)  that  a  marked  and  cheering  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
thrift  of  the  operatives  is  taking  place,  the  fruit  of  the  great  temper- 
ance and  religious  reforms  which  are  being  so  zealously  carried  forward 
in  this  city  and  its  suburbs. 
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FEELINO  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EKPLOYlg. 

'^  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of 
the  community." 

The  relations  between  employ^  and  employer  are  at  present  greatly 
improved  and  promise  further  improvement.  Much  of  the  bitterness 
formerly  existing  has  ceased,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The 
causes  of  this  improvement  are  several. 

1.  Both  labor  and  capital  are  now  better  organized ;  that  is,  partake 
more  of  a  character  covering  each  particular  trade  throughout  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  being  merely  of  a  local  character.  A  result  of  this 
has  been  to  necessitate  longer  deliberations  and  preparations  before  a 
^'  strike  "  or  a  <'  lock-out,"  takes  place,  thus  giving  time  for  mediation 
and  for  wiser  counsels.  Further,  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  trade  ^ 
organizations  has  brought  an  abler  class  of  men  to  their  management, 
which  insures  a*  larger  and  safer  perception  of  both  sides  of  any  ques-  --^ 
lion  in  dispute. 

2.  The  influence  of  public  men,  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  press^  ^ 
has  been  freely  used  to  discourage  extreme  measures  on  the  part  o^-  ./ 
either  eniployer  or  employed,  and  to  encourage  concession,  or  a  refer  ^— . 
ence  of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

3.  Boards  of  conciliation  have  been  established,  composed  equally 
employers  and  employed.    These  endeavor  to  fix  a  sliding  scale 
wages,  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  of  the  trade  or  by 
condition  of  the  trade  as  certified  by  independently  chosen  anditoi 
who  have  access  given  them  to  the  account  books  of  principal  emplo; 
ers  in  the  particular  trade. 

4.  The  spread  of  the  cooperative  system  among  workmen  has  ma^f  e 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  from  ticn^ 
to  time ;  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  adversities,  an</^ 
therefore,  less  disposed  to  arbitrarily  conclude  that  an  employer  can 
always  afford  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  advance  the  rate.   Tbe 
same  result  has  followed  in  the  cotton  trade  from  the  large  investineot 
by  workmen  of  their  savings  in  spinning  companies  worked  under  ^' the 
limited  iiability  acts,"  such  companies  being  in  many  instances  mao- 
aged  mainly  by  workingmen  directors.    The  lesson  taught  in  this  cen- 
ter during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  points  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  mutual  advantages  which  capital  and  labor  receive  from  intelli- 
gent understandings  of  all  questions  affecting  either.    Many  of  the  un- 
fortunate contests  of  the  past  between  employers  and  employed  mighk 
doubtless  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a  perfectly  frank  and  fall 
investigation  as  to  the  issues  involved ;  and  the  present  healthy,  and  on 
the  whole  assuring,  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  of  a  charac- 
ter to  give  promise  of  a  still  closer  and  safer  union  between  these  two 
controlling  factors  in  the  manufactures  of  this  great  industrial  district. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

**  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  nature  of  organization  and  its 
effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital 
and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations" 

On  the  part  of  workingmen  their  traie  organizations  generally  P^ 
take  of  the  same  character,  namely,  regular  contributions  per  member 
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a  central  fund,  such  fund  being  under  the  control  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, chosen  by  the  general  body  of  members. 

In  some  trades  membership  of  '^the  society"  is  very  general;  in 
other,  and  especially  the  larger  trades,  membership  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception. With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  accumulated  funds  availa- 
ble at  any  time  to  sustain  a  strike  or  resist  a  lock-out,  are  very  inad- 
equate ;  and  resource  has  to  be  had  to  collections  from  other  and 
sympathetic  bodies  of  workmen  when  a  long  contest  is  inaugurated 
by  strikes.  The  effect  of  such  "organization"  is  believed  to  be  of 
doubtful  good,  so  far  as  the  work-people  are  concerned.  In  some  well- 
managed  organizations  the  effect  is  bene&cial,  tending  to  the  avoidance 
of  dispute.  In  other  cases  it  iscontriarwise,  much,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  honesty  of  the  trades-union  or  organi- 
zation officials.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  and  scope,  for  a 
great  deal  of  matter  is  here  opened  up.  The  limits  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, permit  of  only  a  general  survey  of  the  subjects  propounded  for 
review,  and  for  this  reason  fuller  details  are  not  entered  upon  here 
and  now. 

The  organizations  of  capital  are  much  less  numerous  and  less  complete 
than  those  of  labor ;  but  in  any  great  labor  dispute  in  any  particular 
trade  the  employers  combine  fairly  as  a  whole  to  assist  each  other  in 
resisting  the  action  of  the  labor  organizations. 

And,  here  lEigain,  comes  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  age — 
how  best  to  fairly  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  interest  alike  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.  It  is  a  question  intimately  interwoven  with  the  rights 
and  duties  and  privileges  of  a  rash  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
earn  a  living  by  honest  toil  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  colossal  cap- 
ital, with  it«  due  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  other.  The  solution  of 
this  vexed  and  commanding  question  still  perplexes  the  ingenuity  and 
defies  the  wisdom  of  the  great  economists  of  our  time ;  and  it  must  rest 
vith  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  labor,  as  well  as  with  the  confi- 
dence and  justice  of  capital,  to  arrive  at  a  happy  adjustment  honorable 
to  labor  in  every  right  way,  and  giving  "its  just  due"  to  willing  and 
necessary  capital. 

There  are  no  local  laws  affecting  the  organizations  of  either  capi- 
tal or  labor,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land  permit  any  such  organ- 
ization, only  prohibiting  and  punishing  any  attempt  to  coerce  on  either 
side  by  intimidation,  threats,  or  violence. 

STRIKES  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

''  The  prevalancy  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  or  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes, 
and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration. — ^The  effects  of  strikes 
on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effects 
thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby." 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ash  ton,  a  practical  and  experi- 
enced authority  in  all  trade  disputes,  and  as  it  very  clearly  puts  the  case 
^  seen  from  his  stand-point,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  furnish 
Ms  letter  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  many  perplexing  questions  which  beset  man- 
ufacturers is  having  an  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  calm,  deliberate 
^nd  reasonable  action  on  the  part  of  operatives,  and  altogether,  there 
i^  a  greatly  improved  feeling  existing  at  present  between  employers 
*tid  employed  on  the  vexed  and  great  question  of  "  strikes."    Co-opera- 
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tion  opens  out  one  avenue  for  the  settlement  of  this  friction,  in  part, 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  it  may  finally  settle  the  question. 

Spinners'  Offices,  Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

June  10,  1884. 

Dear   Sir:    Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  my  delay  in  answering 
same  arises  through  Whit  holiday,  having  been  absent  from  home.     Now,  respecting 
striken  and  arbitration,  I  mast  say  there  has  only  been  two  cases  in  oar  trade  where 
arbitration  has  been  brought  to  bear  ia  the  settlement  of  same.     One  was  in  Oldham 
in  1869,  wlien  the  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.     It  was 
agreed  by  the  employers  and  employed  to  have  the  question  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  the  county  court  Judge  of  Wolverhampton,  then  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  was  the  um- 
pire.    Each  side  got  up  their  own  evidence  to  submit  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  rase 
was  heard  in  the  Oldham  Lyceum.     I  may  say  both  parties  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  from  other  cotton-spinning  towns,  and  endeavore<l  to  justify  their- 
action  in  respectively  proposing  and  resisting  the  reduction.     Employers  attempted^ 
to  show  that  they  were  paying  higher  prices  than  employers  in  other  towns,  and  thalft 
they  could  fH)t  afford  to  do  so.    A  large  amount  of  printed  evidence  was  submitted  oi^ 
each  side,  and  the  question  was  discussed  for  several  hours.     No  lawyers  were  em^ 
ployed.     Ultimately  the  judge  decided  that  the  reduction  must  be  5  per  cent,  instead 
of  10  per  cent.     This  decision  gave  much  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides,  and  the  ope^ 
atives  said  they  had  been  sold  and  declared  that  they  would  never  have  any  mo^^ 
arbitration.    Now,  my  opinion  was  that  the  decision  was  a  very  fair  one,  but  no  o]^;. 
conld  convince  the  operatives  that  such  was  the  case. 

Another  arbitration  took  place  in  BoltiOn.     The  employers  gave  notice  to  rediL  ^ 
wages  by  5  per  cent.     The  question  was  arbitrated  npon,  and  each  side  engaged  la  ^^ 
vers  to  put  their  case  before  the  umpire,  who  was  Mr.  Russell,  Q.  C,  of  Manchest-^^^ 
Both  sides  went  to  great  expense  in  collecting  evidence,  and  a  large  number  of  19-  ;^ 
nesses  were  examined,  the  proceedings  lasting  three 'days.    The  case  was  heard  in  ^^^ 
Bolton  town  hall.     The  decision  was  against  the  operatives,  who  then  declared  t^k^^ 
they  would  never  have  any  more  *'  arbitration ; "  and  1  may  say,  so  far  as  the  cott:^^ 
trade  is  concerned,  there  will  never  be  any  more  questions  submitted  to  arbitration. 
as  the  Amalgamated  Spinners,  d^c,   Association,  which  extends  througbont   tbe 
country  have  struck  the  word  *'  arbitration  "  out  of  the  preamble  of  their  rules. 

My  oxperionce  has  taught  me  this :  that  however  fair  and  honest  a  decision  may  be^ 
it  gives  dissatisfaction,  and  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  have  little  faith  ia  gucb 
settlements,  and  for  the  past  few  years  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  faith  in  sach  pro- 
ceedings.   I  am  afraid  there  will  be  few  disputes  in  this  country  submitt-ed  to  arbi- 
tration in  the  future.    General  strikes,  as  a  rule,  are  disastrous,  and  are  liest  wbeo 
avoided.     Still  there  are  times  when  they  cannot  be  resisted  or  avoided,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  workmen ;  but  when  the  operative  cottou  spinnen 
of  Oldham  resorted  to  a  strike,  which  was  in  1875,  it  lasted  six  weeks,  and  ended  in 
the  revision  of  the  list  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  the  terms  obtained  were  snch 
that,  calculating  the  number  of  spinners  and  piecers,  their  financial  position  was  im- 
proved upwards  of  $500,000  per  annum. 

Speaking  as  a  trade- union  secretary  of  nearly  twenty  years*  experience,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  strikes  are  ruinous  modes  of  settling  ditlerences-  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  some  other  system  ought  to  be  adopted  whereby  jnstice 
can  be  done  to  both  sides.  Now,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  employers  and  employed 
to  agree  npon  a  rule  of  wages  as  a  standard,  and  let  the  general  state  of  tratle  after- 
wards govern  such  rate  of  wages  up  or  down,  always  allowing  reasonable  profits  to 
capital.  If  the  state  of  trade  was  such  that  no  profit  could  be  made,  and  the  em- 
ployers proposed  a  reduction  in  wages,  1  should  consider  it  would  be  worae  than 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  strike  against  the  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  trade  was  prosperous  and  large  profits  the  ruZa,  I  think  the  employer  should 
grant  an  increase  in  wages;  but  if  he  refused,  then,  in  my  opinion,  a  strike  woald  be 
a  proper  course  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances. 

If  there  was  more  of  that  forbearing  spirit  **  which  is  necessary"  brought  into  pl»y. 
there  would  be  fewer  ruptures  between  labor  and  capital.  Most  of  the  strikes  an* 
through  not  understanding  the  real  state  of  trade,  and  the  causes  which  require  an 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  "up  or  down."  I  find  that  bv  educating  the  work- 
men in  these  matters  they  act  reasonably,  and  with  us  heroaJ'ter  strikes  w^ill  be  fe^ 
and  far  between,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Yours,  truly, 

'         ^'  T.  ASHTOX. 

To  Col.  Albert  C.  Shaw, 

United  States  Consul,  Manchester, 
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POOD  PURCHASES. 

**Are  the  working  people  free  to  parchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  ctioose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  coiiditious  ^n  this 
regard  f    How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  f  '^ 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  please,  and  stringent  laws  are  in  force,  which  protect  the  opera- 
tives from  any  kind  of  payment,  saving  the  "  coin  of  the  realm."  For- 
merly, payments  in  goods,  &c..  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
no  little  distress,  and  the  abuses  in  this  direction  led  to  the  enactment 
in  1831  of  "1  and  2  W.  IV,  chapter  37,"  commonly  called  "the  truck 
act,"  which  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices.  Section  111  of  the  said 
act  is  as  follows:  . 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  entire  amonut  of  the  waees  earned  by,  or  payable 
to,  any  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  hereinafter  enumerated,  in  respect  of  any  labor 
by  him  done  in  any  snch  trade,  shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  artificer  in  the  current 
ooin  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  every  payment  made  to  any  such  artificer 
by  his  employer,  of  or  in  respect  of  any  such  wages,  by  the  delivering  to  him  of  goods^ 
or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  aforesaid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  illegal  and  void. 

This  act,  with  stringent  and  ample  powers,  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
it  is  stricly  enfored.  A  later  act  was  passed  extending  the  same  pro* 
visions  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  important  legislation  is  found  in  46  and  48  Victoria, 
chapter  31: 

III.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  no  wages  shall  bo  paid  to  any  workman 
&t  or  within  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine, 
cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or  any  office,  garden,  or  place  belonging 
tliereto,  or  occupied  therewith,  save  and  except  such  wages  as  ai'e  paid  by  the  resi- 
dent owner  or  occupier  of  such  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  place,  to  any  workman 
bona  fide  employed  by  him. 

So  far  as  the  security  for  payment  of  wages  is  concerned — and  these 
^re  usually  paid  once  a  week — the  laws  here  are  admirable ;  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  also,  are  closely  guarded  in  every  way. 

The  acts  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines,  &c.,  are  very 
Voluminous,  precise,  humane,  and  severe  on  all  offeuders.  The  work- 
people are  protected  in  many  ways,  and  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
Supervision  are  keenly  and  well  guarded.  1  firmly  believe  that  the  over- 
sight of  the  work-people  by  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest,  justest, 
Q-nd  most  careful  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  oper- 
atives and  laborers  are  independent,  and  have  the  law  on  their  side  to 
Pi"otect  them  from  over  hours  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  in  pay- 
^€nt  of  wages,  and  in  such  official  supervision  as  exx)erieuce  and  long 
study  suggests  for  their  comfort  and  safety  by  the  Government. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

**  Oo-operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their  formation 
and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise ; 
to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  for- 
mation of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  business  channels  ^ 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c." 

.     The  first  conspicuously  successful  co-operative  society  was  established 
^^  Bochdale,  England,  in  1844.    It  was  called  the  "Eochdale  Pioneers' 
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Society,"  and  commenced  with  twenty-eight  members,  who  subscribed 
£i  pound  each.  From  this  small  bej>:inning  it  has  grown  rapidly  and 
-steadily  until  its  present  annual  turnover  amounts  to  more  thaa 
♦1,200,000.  The  share  capital  is  now  £307,000,  and  a  yearly  proat  of 
X47,000  is  earned. 

This  historic  society,  although  not  the  first  to  practically  put  in  force 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  were  the  first  to  win  such  success  as  made 
the  future  growth  of  the  system  possible  aud  safe.  In  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  were 
•divided  among  the  shareholders  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  from  the  society. 

FORMATION  OP  RETAIL  00- OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  usual  course  followed  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society 
is  for  a  number  to  subscribe  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  that  is 
<]eemed  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  the  "  store" 
is  located.  The  common  course  is  to  seek  advice  from  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  co-operative  union,  who  furnishes  a  copy  of  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  rules,  founded  on  long  experience. 

When  the  desired  capital  is  secured  a  meeting  is  held,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  the  society,  as  provided  for  and  required  by  act  of  Parliament, 
follows.  Each  society'  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  deems 
best,  as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  shall  form  the  limit  of  individual 
holdings,  if  any,  and  whether  the  member  shall  be  at  liberty  or  not  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  his  shares,  or  transfer  them  at  will. 

It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  course  to  provide  that  each 
member  shall  have  one  share  which  he  cannot  draw  out,  and  any  re- 
maining shares,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  be  '<  withdrawable."  The 
reason  why  it  is  thought  best  to  require  each  member  to  have  one  share 
that  cannot  be  withdrawn,  is  to  lessen  the  danger  which  a  panic  might 
oause,  in  the  case  of  a  ^'  run  "  on  the  society  through  the  fears  of  its  share- 
holders. Many  societies  have  a  rule  which  enables  committees  to  stop 
withdrawals  in  case  of  a  panic,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  proper 
and  important  provision,  as  it  not  only  protects  the  loyal  members,  bat 
it  also  prevents  general  aistrust  through  the  '^  panicky  "  action  of  a  few 
•easily  excited  shareholders.  The  one  share  is  transferable,  but  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  hence  the  equity  of  the  rule.  In  some  societies  the  com- 
mittee, in  case  a  shareholder  wishes  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
same,  have  the  power  to  buy  up  the  share  and  extinguish  it  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

OFPIGERS  OF  CO- OPERATIVE  80GIETISS. 

The  oflBcers  of  co-operative  societies  or  '* stores''  are  chosen  by  the 
shareholders,  and  consist  of  a  chairman  (or  president),  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  auditors.  A  committee  of  management,  usually  cousis^ 
ing  of  eight  persons,  is  selected  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  rule  of 
service  varies  in  different  societies.  In  some  cases  the  committee  re- 
tire in  rotation  every  quarter,  in  others  yearly.  Generally  the  retiring 
•committeemen  are  eligible  for  re-election  at  once,  but  in  some  societies 
this  is  not  allowed,  and  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  they  can 
serve.  This  is  done  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  shareholders,  who  may 
become  iierfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  society,  and  thos 
provide  against  any  one-man  power  in  the  same.  The  fee^  paid  the 
•committee  vary  from  12  to  24  cents  for  each  weekly  meeting,  and  for 
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bcommittees  or  adjourned  meetings  nothing  is  paid.  It  will  thas  be 
'^r  that  the  running  expenses,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
e  very  small.  The  reason  why  such  small  fees  are  paid  members  of 
e  committee  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  men  get  on  the  same 
nply  for  the  weekly  fees.  This  plan  is  to  seek  to  secure  the  serv- 
es of  men  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  society  at  heart,and  who 
B  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  common  good  without  special 
^ard  to  the  compensation  offered.  Where  the  common  avocation  of 
eratives  only  occupy  them  for  ten  hours  a  day  it  is  easy  to  find  plenty 
competent  and  desirable  committeemen  in  every  society  who  are 
3ased  to  serve  in  the  capacity  named.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  this 
nd  of  employment  is  very  popular,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
ecial  confidence  to  be  selected  as  a  committeeman  in  a  well-ordered 
d  prosperous  co-operative  society. 

The  committee  of  management  has  ample  powers  under  the  rules, 
unly  such  as  a  general  and  special  supervision  over  all  details  of  the 
isiness ;  appointing  subcommittees,  determining  what  goods  shall  be 
irchased,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  of  what  these  shall 
Dsist;  sanctioning  all  contracts,  and,  in  brief,  their  functions  corre- 
ond  closely  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  a  chartered  corporation,  as 
presented  by  a  board  of  yearly  elected  directors. 

THE  VOTINa  POWERS  OP  MEMBERS. 

Experience  concerning  a  wide  range  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
le  that  every  member  of  a  co-operative  society  shall  have  one  rote 
r  one  share,  and  onl^  one,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  or  she  may 
ssess  therein.  This  unique  rule  is  considered  a  vital  and  important 
inciple,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  competent  to  express  an 
iniou,  that  this  provision  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  success  that 
>8  attended  co-operation  in  this  Kingdom  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
Dtury. 

Under  this  rule  the  poorest  member,  owning  only  one  share,  has  pre- 
sely  the  same  voting  power  as  a  wealthy  possessor  of  a  hundred 
ares.  In  theory  this  is  founded  on  the  view  that  what  is  designed 
r  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  many  should  be  controlled  by 
e  many,  irrespective  of  individual  wealth.  Voting  is  held  to  be  a 
ivilege — a  personal  favor,  so  to  put  it — and  so  the  owner  of  one  share 
equal  in  voting  power  to  the  holder  of  many  shares.  It  follows  the 
w  in  the  United  States,  where  a  poor  man  has  one  vote  the  same  as 
e  millionaire  has  one,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  privilege  which  allows 
e  man  and  not  the  nioney  to  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  the 
me  as  men,  where  they  own  shares,  and  are  frequently  placed  on  the 
anaging  committees.  In  selecting  some  lines  of  goods  women  render 
doable  assistance,  as  their  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  is  generally 
:cellent. 

This  voting  principle  is  so  very  closely  identified  with  the  later  safe 
id  strong:  growth  of  co-operation  in  this  Kingdom  that  I  feel  that  I 
oald  add  a  fuller  exposition  of  its  purposes.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
an  of  allowing  owners  of  one  share  each  to  exercise  as  much  voting 
>wer  as  the  owner  of  many  shares  that  it  tends  greatly  to  strengthen 
le  system  of  cooperation.  The  rich  and  the  poor  thus  have  a  com- 
on  interest  in  all  co-operative  enterprises,  and  fitness,  not  fortune,  is 
►ught  in  selecting  committeemen  to  supervise  their  practical  workinj^. 
here  can  be  no  careless  claim  made  that  the  few  large  shareholders 
It-vote  all  the  single  shareholders,  and  thus  no  one  can  fear  that  pov- 
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erty  will  be  a  bar  to  honorable  preferment  in  condacting  the  affairs  o^ 
the  society.    The  old  adage  of  ''what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business"  is  in  these  societies,  at  least,  non-applicable,  for  nc: 
more  carefully  or  wisely  conducted  financial  and  (commercial  enterprise!= 
exist  any  where  at  the  present  day  than  the  co-operative  societies  o^ 
this  United  Kingdom.    The  closest  scrutiny  is  observed  in  every  detai 
of  the  business,  and  the  quarterly  audits  and  balance-sheets  render  an>M 
considerable  frauds  impossible.    The  practical  working  of  this  cooper 
ative  system  is  strikingly  shown  among  the  Oldham  cotton -spinning 
companies.    The  first  co-operative  mill  for  producing  yarn  was  estabv 
lished  in  Oldham  about  twenty  years  ago.    Previous  to  this  date  som^ 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes  there  in  thi  .. 
way,  but  the  venture  soon  gave  place  to  the  spinning  of  yarn.    Dnriu 
the  past  twenty  years  som  eseventy  spinning-mills  have  been  built  i 
Oldham  on  what  is  popularly  called  the  '^  limited  liability  "  principV 
— i.  c,  CO  operative  mills  in  fact — and  more  than  5,000,000  spindles  ar — 
in  full  operation  there,  representing  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000.    Th-^ 
shares  are  usually  limited  to  $25  each,  and  workingmeu  and  small  ca^ 
italists  own  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same. 

The  practical  management  of  these  mills  is  probably  the  most  ine-  - 
pensive  and  the  most  perfect  of  any  similar  enterprises  in  the  worft  ^ 
The  directors  are  usually  five  or  seven  in  number,  and  are  chosen  ^ 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  own  body.    It  is  the  rule  to  select  exi)^^ri 
abd  practical  workmen  for  these  positions  of  trust,  and  this  plan  insuY*^^ 
the  most  capable  and  best  informed  supervision  over  all  details  th«^ 
it  is  possible  to  select.    The  average  compensation  for  directors  av^er- 
ages  less  than   $100   per  year;   probably  $90   would  be  nearer  the 
amount  paid  each.    I  think  it  a  very  surprising  and  most  complimentarj* 
fact  that  during  the  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  these  Old- 
ham  mills,  covering  an  output  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  a 
single  criminal  investigation  has  been  necessary  into  the  conduct  of  any 
director.    I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  remarkable  showing,  and  one  that 
does  high  honor  to  the  workingmen  of  Oldham.    These  workingmeD 
have  conducted  these  vast  enterprises  with  marked  and  couspicaous 
success,  and  without  a  single  defalcation  or  fraud  of  any  noteworthy 
character.    Such  a  record  is  indeed  a  proud  one;  and  it  speaks  voIuum^ 
for  the  practical  sagacity,  general  intelligence,  int^jgrity,  and  business 
ability  of  these  men.    It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  competit;ion  keener  than  in  the  district  where  these  co-operative 
spinning-mills  are  located.    There  is  an  almost  endless  detail  of  pointvs     | 
to  be  looked  after  in  these  concerns.    The  purchases  of  raw  cotton;  the 
freight  accounts;  the  sale  of  yarns ;  the  payment  of  wages  ;  the  perfec-      ] 
tion  and  renewals  of  machinery ;  the  repairs  and  supervision  of  mills;     \ 
and,  in  brief,  all  the  delicate  minutia  which  enters  into  a  business  where 
to  such  an  important  extent  trifles  make  perfection,  and  where  per- 
fection is  no  trifle.    Should  the  above  necessarily  brief  reference  to  the 
Oldham  spinning-mills  lead  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  reader  to 
know  more  of  the  special  features  of  their  organization,  a  full  report  (»« 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  from  my  consulate  on  the  '*  cottou-goods 
trade  of  Lancashire,  for  1882." 

OO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  principle  of  successful  co  operatioUi 
as  established  by  practical  tests  in  Great  Britain,  that  co-operative  stores 
flourish  mainly  where  there  are  large  centers  of  population.    I  wasi«- 
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tly  shown  a  map  of  Great  Britain  on  which  were  plaiulj^  marked  the 
its  where  co-operative  stores  are  in  operation.  I  was  especially 
ick  by  the  fact  that  few  stores  of  this  character  .are  located  away 
n  great  industrial  towns.  In  Wales,  outside  of  the  coal-fields  and 
at  mines,  no  encouraging  success  ha«  attended  this  system.  This 
lid  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  industrial  popu- 
on  to  insure  any  considerable  success  to  cooperative  stores.  A  dense 
(ulation,  with  large  demands  for  goods  and  with  abundant  assistance 
r  at  hand  to  supervise  the  business,  are  indispensable  requisites.  To 
:;e  the  facts,  as  shown  by  results  here,  in  few  words,  this  can  be  truth- 
y  stated :  That  what  is  needed  to  insure  success  to  a  cooperati  ve  store 
c  is  a  constant  demand  for  food  products  and  all  articles  entering 
)  the  daily  wants  of  the  working  classes.  Where  there  is  such  a  de- 
ad co-operative  stores  are  making  excellent  headway  and  are  proving 
reat  boon  to  the  working  people.  The  minimum  of  expenses  in  the 
t  of  management,  coupled  with  cash  sales  and  the  purchase  of  sup* 
»  from  first  hands,  enables  these  stores  to  furnish  their  customers 
h  cheap  and  good  articles  at  low  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  return  to 
-chasers  a  considerable  bonus  on  their  outlay  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
fits.  The  net  saving  all  round  is  estimated-to  average  nearly  or  quite 
it  cent.,  and  this  is  a  very  importamt  advantage  to  the  class  benefited 
the  system. 

THE  ENGLISH  WHOLESALE   GO  OPERATIVE  SOOIETY. 

)he  establishment  of  a  wholesale  co  operative  society  in  England  was 
LHsessary  sequence  of  the  success  of  retail  co-operative  societies.  Bi- 
ries  and  jealousies  among  shopkeepers  who  were  naturally  strongly 
)osed  to  the  new  co-operative  movement  made  constant  complaints 
;he  wholesale  dealers,  of  whom  both  then  had  to  make  purchases,  and 
sed  great  friction  and  ill -will. 

^his  state  of  things  led  to  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  co-operative 
iety  for  England,  which  enabled  the  retail  co-operative  societies,  who 
%  shareholders  in  the  wholesale  society,  to  obtain  their  supplies  di- 
t  from  first  hands,  and  where  the  price  and  quality  could  always  be 
ed  on. 

'he  aim  of  wholesale  societies  is  to  secure  all  supplies  direct  from  pro- 
^rs,  and  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  middlemen  as  far  as  possible, 
this  end  buyers  are  stationed  at  all  producing  points,  both  on  the 
itinent  and  in  the  United  States,  who  make  large  purchases  for  cash 
ectfrom  the  mills,  the  factory,  and  the  farm,  nearest  where  the  needed 
icles  are  produced. 

Dhis  enables  the  retail  co-operative  societies  to  keep  const>antly  on 
id  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  purchase  the 
Qeat  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  system  now  well  organized 
securing  the  vast  supplies  ne^ed  by  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
itain  is  a  most  admirable  and  extensive  one,  and  is  being  brought  to 
>biut  of  perfection  unrivaled  in  many  respects. 
Chey  have  their  own  banking  facilities  and  necessary  branches,  and 
D  several'coasting steamers,  which  are  employed  in  freighting  butter, 
§:s,  &c.,  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Continent.  To  carry  the  principle 
independence  into  as  many  branches  of  supply  as  possible,  a  biscuit 
d  confectionery  establishment  near  Manchester  was  purchased  in  1873. 
this  the  manufacture  of  dry  soap  was  added,  the  annual  output  of 
th  being  about  $100,000. 

[n  the  same  year  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  was  opened  at  Leices- 
'.    This  has  been  a  marked  success,  and  the  annual  production  is  now 
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fast  approaching  $1,000,000.    In  1880  another  similar  work  was  opeuec 
at  Hockmondurke.     Here  the  pro<luction  is  about  $100,000  a  year.  Soh| 
works  were  also  opened  at  Durham  in  1874,  the  output  of  which  amount 
now  to  something  like  $100,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  leading  minds  of  this  co-operative  movement  i 
this  country  to  gradually  meet  the  wan^B  of  retail  co-operative  stores  b 
coo])erativ6  manufactories  as  fast  as  these  can  be  safely  and  wisely e^ 
tablished.    The  present  purpose  is  to  supply"  the  demands  for  a  fess^ 
articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  confectioner- 
soap,  &c. 

The  wholesale  co-operative  society  is  made  up  of  shares  Bubscril>^ 
by  retail  cooperative  societies,  each  of  the  latter  taking  shares  in  t^^ 
former,  and  so  sharing  in  its  profits.    The  unit  of  the  retail  .society  i^ 
in  a  sense,  the  unit  of  the  wholesale  society.    The  net  profits  of  t%^ 
wholesale  society  are  paid  pro  rata  to  the  retail  societies,  and  the  prai^ty 
of  the  retail  societies  are  in  turn  paid  to  the  shareholders  and  purchasers 
of  goods  at  a  pro  rata  percentage  on  the  amount  purchased.    Five  per  cent 
is  the  dividend  aimed  to  be  paid  by  the  wholesale  society  on  its  shares, 
and  this  is  the  average  dividend  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  retail  co- 
operative societies.    The  net  surplus  profits  of  the  wholesale  society^ 
after  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  &c.,  of  various  kinds,  inclmliu^ 
a  safe  reserve  and  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  share  capital, 
is  paid  pro  rata  to  the  various  retail  societies  comprising  its  share- 
holders.   This  same  plan  is  followed  by  the  retail  societies,  and  what 
surplus  is  available,  after  the  payment  of  the  shareholders'  6  per  cent, 
goes  in  the  shai)e  of  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  goods.    It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  shareholders  of  retail  co-operative  societies  have,  first, 
the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  society  which  couie  to  the 
society  from  its  subscribed  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  and,  second, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  society  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent.,  which 
go  to  the  shareholders  who  purchase  goods.    This  system  has  now  be- 
come very  popular,  and  the  organization  and  management  are  admira- 
ble.   The  ordinary  rule  is  to  charge  the  common  prices  which  rale  in 
any  district  for  all  articles,  and  the  saving  secured  by  "co-operation'^ 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  shares  and  on  purchases  made. 

BENEFITS  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

The  system  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
educating  workingmen  to  become  careful  and  very  critical  examiners uf 
the  quarterly  balance  sheets  of  the  various  enterprises  in  which  they 
are  interested.  It  is  a  rule  of  co-operative  societies  to  furnish  quarterly 
balance  sheets  to  all  members,  and  these  are  sharply  investigated  bjall 
holders  of  shares.  To  enter  a  public  house  in  a  quarter  where  opera- 
tives congregate  and  listen  to  the  intelligent  criticisms  which  are  made 
on  the  last  quarter's  balance  sheet  would  astonish  a  stranger  anac- 
quainted  with  the  habits  and  keen,  practical  business  insight  of  this 
class.  The  result  is  that  all  operations  of  the  society  are  perfectly  dd- 
derstood,  and  a  safe,  supervisory  control  is  thus  kept  over  its  business. 
There  is  no  concealment  or  mystery  about  it,  and  publicity  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  frauds,  and  to  render  any  considerable  wrong- 
doing next  to  impossible.  This  interest  in  the  afi^airs  of  co-operaiive 
societies  on  the  part  of  operative  shareholders  educates  young  men** 
to  the  great  importance  and  desirability'  of  becoming  possessors  of 
shares  in  well-to-do  concerns,  and  is,  in  brief,  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  thiift  among  the  working  classes. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  is  bound  to  have  a  great  growth  in  the 
near  future,  and  tXiat  \iS[i^  ^\^\i  q€  paying  a  few  favored  persons  aboat » 
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ill  or  f^Mitory  large  salaries  mast  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
$eful  and  important  lesson  taught  in  Jldham  by  co  operation  point» 
rongly  to  this  conclusion.  There,  at  present,  yarn  is  turned  out  in 
1st  quantities,  and  for  quality  and  cost  of  production  it  cannot  be  sur- 
ussed  in  the  whole  world. 

The  mills  are  managed  honestly  and  very  ably,  and  no  large  salary  is^ 
lid  in  connection  with  them.  I  believe  that  no  official  connected  with 
le  Oldham  spinning-mills  re($eives  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year,  and  very 
w,  if  any,  ar^  paid  this  amount  I  submit  that  the  facts  embodied  in 
is  report  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  bv'st  iu- 
re8t8  of  American  working  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  our  wealth 
tKlucers  may  be  as  favorably  surrounded  as  English  operatives  are,  so 
•  far  as  the  aids  afiforded  by  co  operation  affect  the  great  and  command- 
g  question  of  securing  for  the  laborer  the  best  possible  rewards  for 
teliigent  and  happy  toil. 

The  following  letter  was  written  me  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the 
*actical  working  of  co-operation  in  Oldam  by  the  secretary  of  a  lead- 
g  cotton  spinner's  association  there,  and  I.give  it  in  this  connection 
r  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion.  Mr.  Ashton  was  for 
»me  years  an  operative,  and  speaks  from  practical  knowledge  of  an 
Ltended  character.  I  wish  to  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  clear  and 
ractical  letter. 

Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

Julf/  27,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  years  of  a  receut  date  I  beg  to  state  that  the  success  of  co-opera- 
ive  societies  and  the  limited  liability  cotton-spinning  companies  is  due  more  tty 
le  principle  of  ''one  man  to  one  vote  '^  than  to  any  other  cause.     It  is  qnite  true  that 
e  in  Oldham  are  very  democraticin  all  our  business  transactions,  and  the  man  with 
iH.£5  share  claims  and  gets  the  same  power  in  voting  at  all  meetings  as  the  man 
ith  one  hundred  shares  of  £5  each.     At  the  commencement  of  the  great  movement 
Tcompany  operation  and  limited  liability  concerns  the  rules  were  so  drawn  as  to  give 
rich  shareholder  votes  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares  held,  but  it  waa 
)nDd  out  that  the  system  did  not  work  well,  besides  giving  dissatisfaction  to  the 
oorer  shareholders,  and  the  system  gradually  broke  down.    All  our  large  concerns- 
re  now  acting  upon  the  principle  of  equal  voting  power  to  each  shareholder,  and  it 
tas  proved  to  be  the  best  plan  by  far.     The  cotton-mills  managed  by  workiugmen 
M  directors — and  there  are  hundreds  (if  them — are  the  most  successful ;  and  it  would 
kyou  good  to  hear  them  discuss  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  economical 
forking  and  management  of  the  different  mills.     The  manner,  also,  in  which  quar- 
^rly  balance  sheets  are  perused  and  criticised,  and  the  expenditure  compared  with 
>ther  mills  of  a  like  character,  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  study  these  co-opera- 
^>ve  qaestions.     The  shareholders  at  the  quarterly  meetings  often  keenly  question 
(ibairinan  and  directors,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  quart«r*s 
operations. 

A  cotton-mill  with  70,000  to  80,000  spindles  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  direcfi- 
on,  seven  in  number,  and  some  have  only  five,  all  of  whom  are  workingmen,  such  as 
brick-makers,  brick-set t^ers,  joiners,  mechanics,  cotton-spinners ;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
^ades  are  represented  on  the  different  directorates  of  our  numerous  companies.  The 
Mlary  of  a  director  ranges  from  £3  to  £5  per  quarter,  and  the  chairman  only  receives 
the  winie  salary  as  his  colleagues.  The  auditors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  for 
twelve  months,  but  are  eli^^ible  for  re-election,  and  all  the  books  of  the  company  have 
to  be  carefully  gone  through  each  quarter,  being,  in  a  great  many  instances,  kept  upon 
tbe  doable-entry  principle.  Each  auditor  receives  from  £2  to  £3  per  quarter,  ac- 
i^rding  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  secretary  and  salesman  receive  £4  per  week,  and 
the  manager  £5  lOs.  per  week.  He  buys  the  cotton  and  attends  Manchester  market 
^  Welly  and  is  considered  a  good  man  at  his  business.  I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of  one 
BORipany  with  nearly  80,000  spindles,  producing  over  50,000  pounds  of  yaru  each  week, 
^od  my  salary  is  £3  per  quarter.    The  wages  of  the  other  officers  are  given  above. 

am  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  managers  in  and  near  Oldham,  and  I  know 
»^at  in  their  younger  days  they  received  their  education  mostly  in  the  night  schools ; 
iJQt  I  can  assure  you  that  the  most  difficult  part  in  managing  a  cotton-mill  in  Oldham 

is  getting  the  situation."    All  the  hands  in  a  cotton-mill  out  here  are  so  thoroughly 
i^oll  trained  and  taught  to  work  on  a  mechanical  principle  that  they  can  turn  ott'  the 
^ork,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  without  the  aid  of  a  manager ;  so  the  latter  is  more- 
'^fol  in  giving  orders  and  maintaining  proper  discipline,  really,  than  anything  els^ 
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There  are  very  few  mill  managerR  in  Oldham  who  earn  £300  a  year,  the  minority  receiT- 
ing  nearer  £250,  and  8tilHhey  attend  Liverpool  cotton-market  and  Manchester  yam- 
market.  There  is  scarcely  a  business  but  what  workingmen  can  manage  with  sac- 
cesa,  and  more  so  than  by  the  privileged  class,  because  they  are  so  mindful  of  little 
details  and  always  look  after  getting  on  in  the  world  and  checking  all  unnecessary 
expenditure. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  ASHTON. 
To  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw, 

United  States  Consul .  Manchester. 

Public  attention  is  more  and  more  being  focused  upon  the  possibili- 
ties and  benefits  of  cooperative  societies  in  this  kingdom,  and  some  of 
the  leading  economists  of  the  age  are  giving  the  wide  and  important 
subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  living  and  growiuo: 
questions  of  the  time,  and  one  that  has  passed  the  st^ge  of  experimeut. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  London  Times,  forcibly  and  truly  de* 
scribes  the  situation  here  at  present.: 

THB  CO-OPERATIVE  CONQRESS. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  comes  opportunely  to  claim  attention  dur- 
ing a  momentary  lull  in  political  warfare.  There  are  many  q^j^estions  warmlj  con- 
tested in  party  politics  whose  intrinsic  importance  is  far  beneath  that  of  the  fatare 
of  co-operation  in  this  country.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
and  the  mavelous  success  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  distribution  is  recorded  in 
«very  text- book  of  political  economy.  But  a  glance  at  our  report  of  yesterday's 
proceedings  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
thoughts  of  those  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement  are  now  turning  8eri< 
ously  to  other  fields  than  that  of  distribution.  In  this  field  the  co-operative  princi- 
ple lias  long  ago  established  itself  as  a  potent  and  pregnant  factor  in  the  social 
•economy  of  the  age.  It  needs  no  explanation  and  calls  for  no  Apology.  It  some- 
times exhibits  itself  in  spurious  forms,  as  when  a  joint-stock  company  chooses  to 
masquerade  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  furnishes  idle  persons  with  a 
harmless  and  more  or  less  useful  occupation  in  making  out  their  own  bills  and  carry- 
ing home  their  own  parcels.  But  co-operation,  pure  and  simple,  as  applied  to  distri- 
"bution  has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  established  lact  of  society,  and  no  longer  furnishes 
•even  a  holiday  theme  for  practical  discussion.  The  main  object  of  yesterday's  ^atlier- 
ing  at  Derby  was  the  discussion  of  a  fresh  application  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
It  nas  long  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  sooner 
•or  later  a  serious  attempt  would , be  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  the  field  of  distribution,  to  the  field  of  production.  If  the 
principle  of  giving  to  every  purchaser  a  share  in  the  profits  of  retail  trade  proportioi^ 
to  the  extent  of  his  purchases  has  proved  so  successful  and  so  easy  of  application,  why 
«hould  not  a  similar  principle  be  applied  with  equally  good  effects  to  the  profits  of 
production?  This  was  in  substance  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  in  his 
■address  on  '*  Profit  sharing ''  delivered  yesterday  at  the  congress  at  Derby,  and  bii 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 

To  my  mind,  the  probability  that  co-operative  production  will  win  a 
commanding  position  in  this  country  in  the  near  future  is  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  in  view  of  this  change  it  will  be  wise  for  our  people  to  be 
up  and  doing,  to  prepare  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country  at  the 
•earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  genius  of  manufacturing  supremacy  is  both  "bom"  and  "made," 
and  experience  and  age  greatly  add  to  the  a<lvantages  which  skilled 
Jabor  and  wisely  applied  capital  bring  to  producers. 

The  children  of  skilled  operatives,  as  a  rule,  take  naturally  to  follow- 
ing the  pursuit  of  their  parents,  and  easily  acquire  a  delicacy  of  toncb 
and  swiftness  of  execution  which  others  of  equal  brightness,  but  lack- 
ing inherited  gifts,  never  can  or  do  equal.  This  favoring  element  is 
well  understood  in  all  difficult  and  delicate  lines  of  manufactures,  w 
«ome  of  the  most  sensitive  astronomical  instruments  made  in  France 
can  only  be  produced  by  workmen  who  have  descended  through  three 
or  four  generations  of  these  instrument  makers. 

In  a  less  d\^gt^^^  \)\x\>  «UU  of  great  value  to  manafactorers,  is  the 
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skilled  labor  which  is  the  growth  of  generations  iu  any  general  line  of 
manufactures.  To  secure  fixity  of  purpose  in  those  who  as  children 
grow  up  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  the  mill,  is 
an  ever-important  consideration.  To  follow  any  line  of  manufacturing 
merely  as  a  makeshift  never  will  lead  to  safe  and  strong  results.  It  is 
necessary  for  steady,  intelligent,  and  fixed  emjiloyment  to  be  secured 
before  the  manufacturer  can  be  sure  either  of  commanding  orders  or  a 
permanent  market.  To  this  end,  everything  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 
satisfied  taste  for  any  line  of  manufactures  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  career  and  rendering  competition  from  abroad  less  and  less 
dangerous.  Co-operation,  bj^  securing  to  those  who  do  the  work  an 
adequate  share  of  the  rewards  of  merit  and  of  toil,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  working  men  and  women,  and  thus  compensate 
them  for  the  wealth-developing  power  which  they  so  nobly  exert  in 
every  civilized  land.  Labor  is  fast  asserting  its  rights  and  its  power. 
To  meet  its  just  claims  promptly  and  wisely  is  the  work  for  statesmen, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
loud  demands  which  are  sure  soon  to  be  made,  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  advancement  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  useful  and  well- written  little  book  by  Arthur 
H.  Dyke  Acland  and  Benjamin  Jones,  entitled  "  Workingmen  Co-oper- 
ators," for  valuable  data  in  preparing  the  above  report,  and  also  for 
Table  No.  1,  showing  **  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 
The  amounts  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 

Table  No.  2  is  taken  from  the  "annual"  of  the  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  England,  and  the  amounts  in  this  have  been  reduced  to 
American  currency  also. 

These  tables  present  full  and  reliable  data  of  great  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  co-operative  societies  in  this  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  an  official  of  the  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Society,  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  co- 
operation in  general. 

Table  1. — Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 


Tew  endins— 

Namber 
of  mem- 
bers in 
share- 
holding 
societies. 

Share  capi- 
tal paid  ap. 

Loan  capital. 

Reserve 
funds. 

Sales. 

Increase  of  sales 

over  correspondinf^ 

period  of  previous 

year. 

Amount. 

Bate 

per 

cent. 

Oct,  1864* 

1 
18,337     $11,047  25 
24,005       !U  Of>1  20 

$252,  362  09 

.............. 

Oct,  1865 

•••"••••••■••• 

$399  05 

3,  318  95 

5, 426  14 

6,  229  12 

13, 752  72 

9,  295  01 

14, 190  71 

18,888  48 

42, 620  80 

71, 751  67 

117,321  58 

135, 765  6X 

158,  248  84 

204,  611  99 

282, 198  60 

180, 887  80 

211,  256  96 

236, 560  66 

587,  649  34 

854, 016  71 

1. 614. 432  17 

2,  006,  }65  96 
2,468,371  53 

3,  298. 192  51 
3,  692,  525  00 
6,611.716  87 
7,966,217  17 
9,  561,  840  32 

10,  936, 947  76 
13. 126.  731  63 
13, 767,  848  55 
13, 166,  924  06 
12,  873, 503  31 

16.  242,  557  58 

17,  393, 333  31 
19.  652, 185  22 
22, 127, 435  81 

Oct,  1866 

31. 030 

59,  349 

74,734 

79,245 

89.880 

114,588 

134.  276 

168, 985 

198,608 

249,  516 

276,522 

274,649 

305, 161 

331.625 

361,  523 

367,973 

404,  006 

433, 151 

53, 375  77 

54,  874  15 

72, 452  45 

80,  569  77 

92,  536  49 

118,  791  26 

152;  574  00 

234,205  17 

296.515  84 

380,  798  75 

460. 332  23 

501.  692  25 

572,  577  79 

635,687  89 

710,  805  85 

759,427  06 

836, 746  01 

908, 536  61 

$266,367  87 

548,  396  15 

603.  752  58 

462, 205  57 

776,  617  90 

421, 239  87 

1,  919, 191  87 

2, 354, 600  29 

1, 695, 623  15 

1, 876, 107  48 

1, 961.  928  81 

919, 267  25 

§590,  923  62 

110,  829  67 

2, 974. 803  85 

1, 140,  765  73 

2,258,751  90 

2, 475, 350  09 

45 

J«lL,1867t 

Jan.,  1869 

J»n.,1870 

Jan.,187i: 

Jan.,  1872 

J«i>.,1873 

J«n.,1874 

J«n.,1875 

J«n.,1876 

«»n-,1877: 

•»a.,1878 

•*tt,1879 

5?^m1879JI 

5«c..  1880 

5^,1881 

g«0-,  1882 

^•c.,  1883 

$69,  858  60 

78,  151  12 

111,063  26 

108,  634  87 

125, 399  97 

547. 914  36 

719, 993  80 

942, 125  20 

1. 394,  807  03 

1,456,480  18 

1, 399, 293  94 

1,420.721  14 

1,  565, 407  06 

1, 760,  724  03 

1.  882, 478  99 

2,  028,  512  92 
2, 218. 535  15 

51 

43 

23 

31 

13 

62 

42 

20 

14 

17 

7 

4 

1 

22 

7 

13 
13 

*  Thirty  weeks,      t  Sixty-flve  weeks.     ♦  Fifty-three  weeks.     $This  Is  a  decrease.      Q  Fifty  weeks. 
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Table  2. — Co-operative  Bocietiea  United  Kingdom — general  summarjf  of  returne  for  eoA 

year  from  IQ62  to  1881,  inclueive. 


Number  of  societies. 

Numberl 
of  mem- 
bers. 

Capital  at  end  of  year. 

Sales. 

Year. 

a 

60 

P 

^« 
«  a 

as 

•tit 

Share. 

Loan. 

NetproAt 

1882 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

18n 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

354 

51 

146 

101 

163 

137 

190 

65 

67 

56 

141 

226 

130 

117 

82 

67 

52 

52 

69 

66 

68 
73 
110 
182 
240 
192 
93 
133 
153 
235 
113 
138 
232 
285 
177 
246 
121 
146 
100 

332 

381 

394 

403 

441 

577 

673 

754 

748 

746 

935 

983 

1,031 

1,170 

1,167 

1.148 

1.185 

1, 151 

1,183 

1,240 

90,341 
111,163 
129, 429 
124.  659 
144, 072 
171. 897 
211,781 
229,861 
248, 108 
262,188 
330.550 
387.765 
412, 733 
480.076 
508.067 
529.  081 
560.993 
572,621 
604,063 
643.617 

$2, 084, 691  80 

2, 822, 093  08 

8,329.671  70 

3,  9K7,  449  r>0 

5.  001. 867  61 

7, 179,  055  93 

8,329,710  65 

8, 840. 834  28 

9. 906, 373  92 

11,  219. 910  54 

14.451,427  00 

17,428,907  43 

19,004.135  08 

21,  429. 861  47 

25,  020, 573  93 

26, 500, 277  55 

27,483,281  35 

28,  009. 247  80 

30. 328, 480  58 

83,774,351  90 

$265, 219  38 

266, 382  47 

433, 712  21 

521,995  38 

574, 358  92 

665. 416  01 

864.806  24 

871.  366  29 

958, 841  62 

1, 048. 502  02 

1.808,104  27 

2, 417. 823  19 

2. 8IS8. 299  84 

4. 136, 476  33 

4, 476. 070  43 

5. 223. 092  78 

5.575.631  78 

7.281,953  20 

6,  527, 387  78 

7, 219, 856  66 

$11,356,089  67 

13,011.940  63 

13, 804. 343  09 

16.  418,  826  42 

21, 717.  612  75 

29.204.611  07 

34. 660.  964  94 

35,785.141  03 

39. 913. 500  05 

46, 055, 441  57 

63.323.481  98 

76,110.668  18 

79, 684. 328  92 

90.029.768  21 

96,  945.  814  29 

104,096.610  32 

104. 153.  898  76 

99,  192.  759  93 

113. 137, 920  08 

121. 395, 148  83 

$80^707I7 
1, 051. 188  8 
1.092,334  59 
1.358.853  31 
1,811.832(11 
1,939.679  81 
2. 065. 439  ff 
2. 182. 018  51 
2.093.29141 
8, 242. 030  7S 
4.558,523  54 
5,405,01715 
6, 976, 346  tt 
6.954.666  48 
8.487,078  67 
9.365.8S7  44 
8, 941 973  » 
9.040.9»0» 
9,083.537  01 
9.641,006  94 

STATEMENT  OP  A  MANCHESTER  RAILWAY  PORTER. 


Qnestion.  What  is  yoar  apje  f — Answer.  I  am  tbirty-two  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — I  am  a  foreman  porter  of  the Railroad  at  Mad- 

Chester. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  single  f — A.  I  am  married  and  have  a  wife  and  two  children, 
one  five  and  the  other  seven  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive f— A.  Six  dollars  and  eight  cents  a  week.* 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  and  how  many  days  in  a  week  do  you  work  for  thoM 
wages  f — A.  Eleven  hours  a  day  is  the  rule,  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours,  generally  speaking? — ^A.  From  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  duDge 
and  change  about. 

Q.  How  much  time  is  allowed  out  of  your  eleven  hours  for  meals  f — A.  One  hoar 
at  noon  and  half  an  hour  for  lunch. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  average  description  of  your  way  of  living,  particularly  u 
to  the  kind,  cost,  and  variety  of  food,  &.C.1 — A.  Yes,  cheerfullv.  Taking  an  avenge 
for  one  week  in  the  year  I  should  say  that  the  following  is  a  fair  idoa  of  our  way  of 
living,  viz:  Monday — breakfast,  bread,  butter  or  treacle  (molasses),  tea  and  milk; 
dinner,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  or  cauliflower ;  tea,  similar  to 
breakfast ;  supper,  bread,  cheese  now  and  then,  and  milk.  Tuesday,  Wedneiiday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  we  have  the  same  general  food,  only  meat  has  to 
be  cat  close  mostly ;  but  on  Sunday  we  indulge  a  little,  as  a  rule.  Such  as  roast-beef 
or  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  custanl,  and  some  kind  of  puddioi;.  I 
estimate  the  actual  expenses  of  a  day's  food,  on  the  average,  month  in  and  month  oat 
for  my  family  of  four,  at  61  cents.  When  it  is  more  it  comes  from  our  loved  Saadaj 
dinners. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — A.  I  pay  for  my  house  with  one  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, scullery  and  kitchen,  $1.03  per  week.  Now,  adding  cost  of  food  to  cost  of  reat 
amounts  to  $5.36.  This  leaves  us  7:)  cents  per  week  to  pay  for  coals,  lamp  oil,  and  all 
sumlries  required  for  washing,  cleaning,  &g  I  may  anj  tbat  it  costs  us  36  cents  a 
week  for  coals  and  oil  alone.  This  leaves  37  cents  per  week  extra  for  clothing  and  all 
other  expenses,  sick  or  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  clothe  yourself  and  family  on  such  a  small  weekly  bal- 
ance f — A.  Well,  you  see  the  railway  company  furnish  us  one  new  business  suit  or 
uniform  each  year,  and  we  get  one  more  for  Sundays,  which  serves  us  pretty  well; 
and  then  my  wife  works  out  and  earns  a  good  bit  by  day's  work.    She  was  a  fustian 

*The  wages  and  coat  of  living  named  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 
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entter  before  I  married  her,  and  she  works  at  that  sow  more  or  less  to  help  ns  on.  If  it 
was  Dot  for  this  I  dou't  know  how  we  conld  keep  np  with  our  expenses.  The  wages 
I  earn  all  ko  as  I  have  told  you,  only  I  pay  13  cents  a  week  to  my  club,  and  the  extra 
earnings  of  my  wife  help  ns  to  boy  onr  clothing  and  pay  oar  way.  Manage  as  we  may, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  pay  for  boots,  clothing,  ana 
so  on,  by  weekly  installments. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  a  member  of  a  club  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  a  "club" 
or  friendly  society,  called  the  "Ancient  Order  of  Forresters,"  to  which  I  pay  13  cents 
a  week,  and  this  entitles  me  to  the  sum  of  $2.43  per  week  during  sickness  and  adoctor 
free  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  a  further  grant  of  $IM  per  week  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  afterwards,  when  all  sick  benefits  cease.  At  my  dt^ath  my  wife  or  fami  ly  will 
be  entitled  to  $18.66.  On  the  death  of  a  first  wife  I  should  be  entitled  to  $48.6(5.  If 
I  married  again  and  the  second  wife  died  I  should  receive  $34.06.  I  have  also  my 
children  in  the  same  company,  and  at  death  $24.33  are  paid.  I  have  lost  one  and  re- 
ceive<l  this  sum  to  pay  for  its  burial. 

Q.  Is  there  much  hope  of  a  man  in  your  line  of  employment  saving  up  money  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  home  and  lay  by  something  for  old  age  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
very  little.  I  have  given  you  a  plain  and  faithful  account  of  the  wages  earned  by 
me  and  my  mode  of  living,  and  these  fairly  represent  ti  e  average  of  my  class  em- 
ployed on  railways  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  from  the  figures  I  have  given 
yon  can  see  that  with  these  wages,  good  health,  and  full  employment  the  husband 
and  father  will  have  his  hands  lull  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  family.  As  to  sav- 
ing anything  beyond  paying  one's  frugal  way,  as  things  go  now  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. Remember,  the  figures  I  have  given  you  are  for  a  **  blue-ribbon  family,"  and 
there  has  been  no  allowance  for  beer  or  drink.  Where  tbo^e  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion then  hardships  multiply  and  much  sufiering  follows,  1  can  assure  you.  The  fact 
is  we,  as  a  class—and  there  are  many  of  us  in  England — be  we  ever  so  careful  we  can- 
not get  ahead  much,  and  there  is  little  pros)>ect  of  our  ever  being  in  possession  of  a 
bank-book  unless,  after  long  service,  one  secures  one  of  the  few  superior  posi  t  ions  on  the 
liue  at  better  pay.  Bat  few  of  us  great  army  of  railway  employes  reach  these  rare 
berths.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  work  away  to  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  poor  as  they  were  when  the  year  began. 

Q.  Do  not  the  **  tips"  help  a  good  deal  f  — A.  Yes ;  but  these  vary,  and  where  there 
are  many  porters  the  average  receipts  per  man  are  not  large.  No,  sir,  the  grand  total 
all  around  from  this  source  is  not  as  much  as  people  generally  think  ;  and,  sir,  it  is  a 
kind  of  " receipts"  that  is  not  very  elevating  to  character,  either.  Our  life,  sir,  is  an 
existence  merely;  it  is  not  hopeful,  manly  living  at  all.  I  wish  I  could  get  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  I  could  become  somebody.  Can't  you  help  me  over,  sir  f  Here 
the  road  is  a  long  and  a  hard  one. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  GARDENER. 

An  intelligeDtand  very  competent  gardener  living  near  Manchester, 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  also  the  oversight  of  the  vegetable  garden  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  has  given  me  the  following  particulars,  which  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  graphic  picture  of  the  condition,  cost  of  living,  and  pros- 
pects of  his  class  of  laborers.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  that 
the  term  *'  gardener''  in  England  refers  to  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  flowers,  ornamental  phmts,  &c.,  of  wealthy  people,  answering  to 
the  "  florist"  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  work  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens come  under  the  head  of  "  market  gardeners,"  and  as  a  class  receive 
considerably  lower  wages  than  "gardeners." 

Qnestion.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  lam  a  gardener,  and  have  been  one  aU  my  life. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  earn  f — A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per  week 
(30  shiUings  sterling). 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  head  gardeners  and  their  hf'lpers  in  this  part  of 
England  f — ^A.  Well,  the  wages  I  receive,  $7.29,  is  a  round  average  for  head  gardeners, 
a  few  receiving  more,  but  many  less,  and  my  pay  is  a  safe  average.  Second  ganleuera 
or  **  helpers"  are  paid  from  $4.86  to  §5.09  per  week.  This  is  as  close  an  estimate  as  I 
can  give,  and  it  is  not  far  from  right. 

Q.  Wr  at  are  the  hours  of  labor  for  gardeners? — A.  They  vary  some  what — from  6.30 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  is  the  g()neral  rule,  except  on  Saturdays,  wlien  work  ends  at  4  p.  m. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  for  meals  f — A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour 
for  dinner ;  this  is  all.  The  gardener  goes  home  at  5  p.  m.  and  has  his  own  time  after- 
warda. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  rent  paid  by  yoar  class  for  houses  f — A.  One  dollar  and  nine 
cents  per  wec*k  is  the  rule  ;  this  for  two  up  and  two  down  rooniH,  with  a  little  scullery. 

Q.  What  food  constitutes  your  daily  "bill  of  fare"? — A.  Well,  we  have  to  live 
yery  plainly^  I  can  assure  you.  I  have  only  a  wife,  no  children,  and  so  I  can  get 
along  and  live  bett<T  on  my  wages  than  those  can  who  have  children,  for  chlldieQ 
"wear  out  clothes  and  eat  up  food  very  fast.  We  live  about  like  this:  For  breakfast, 
one  egg  each,  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  for  dinner,  some  kind  of  meat  as  a  rule,  ham 
or  beef,  and  potatoes,  or  an  egg,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  now  and  again  a  bit  of 

i'ani ;  fur  tea  we  have  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  currant  loat 
don't  have  meat  every  day  because  I  don^t  care  for  it  always,  but  those  who  have 
families  of  children  can't  have  meat  on  an  average  twice  a  week  on  the  wages  our 
clavss  receive.  The  cost  of  the  plainest  food  and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  and  the  big 
ones,  and  the  trifle  weekly  for  *'club'*  and  "burial  societies"  use  up  every  penny  of 
the  bread- winner^s  weekly  wages,  and  often  more  too.  The  wife  and  some  of  the 
children  have  to  take  in  washiuj;  or  do  odd  jobs  of -scrubbing,  &c.,  in  order  that  the 
expense  of  the  plainest  kiud  of  £od  and  the  cheapest  clothing  can  be  provided  for. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  your  clothing  yearly  T — A.  Let  me  see.  1  usually  bay 
one  pair  of  corduroy  pants  each  year,  costing  $3.04,  one  coat  at  $8.51,  and  a  v^  for 
12.02.  This  does  me  pretty  well.  I  wear  this  suit  one  year  for  best,  and  the  next 
year  for  every  day  work,  so  that  one  new  suit  a  year  keeps  me  going  pretty  comfort- 
able like. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  clothe  your  wifeT — A.  That  I  can't  tell  exactly;  it  takes  so 
many  fixings  to  rig  her  out,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  so  on.  Still,  my  wife  is  a  saving 
kind  of  woman,  and  she  dresses  in  prints,  cheap  like,  and  has  a  best  dreas  once  a  year. 
Her  bonnets  and  such  things  cost,  I  suppose,  a  bit  more  than  my  clothes  do,  but  not 
a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  clubT — A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  two — the  Odd-Fellows  and 
to  a  burial  society. 

Q.  W^hat  are  your  dues  to  these  societies? — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows  I  pay  42  cents 
every  four  weeks ;  in  the  burial  society  I  pay  1  cent  a  week,  and  the  same  for  my 
wife. 

Q.  What  does  this  insure  you? — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows'  society,  at  ray  death,  for 
my  family,  $48.66;  in  case  of  severe  sickness,  for  first  six  months,  $2.43  a  week;  for 
second  six  months,  $1.82  per  week ;  for  third  six  months,  $1.22  per  week;  and  in  case 
of  permanent  disease,  73  cents  per  week  for  life.  In  the  burial  society,  which  is  only 
for  providing  expenses  of  interment,  $26.74  is  paid  at  death  of  man  or  woman  or  both. 
For  children  special  rates  are  charged,  so  that  a  man  with  a  family  can,  at  small 
weekly  cost,  secure  means  at  their  death  for  their  burial.  No  sick  money  is  paid  by 
the  burial  society,  the  fees  being  made  low  so  as  to  allow  even  the  poorest  to  be  in- 
sured, young  and  old,  to  meet  the  cost  of  burials. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  la- 
boring classes  here? — A.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  them,  and  I  always  urge  work-peo- 
ple to  join  them.  They  teach  the  poor  to  save  money  that  might  be  spent  in  drink, 
and  so  secure  enough  to  provide  for  bodily  comforts  when  sick  and  to  pay  for  their  de- 
cent burial  when  they  die.  Yes,  sir;  these  friendly  societies  are  a  great  blessing  to 
us  poor  people.  We  could  not  well  get  along  without  them,  I  can  assure  vou.  There 
is  more  than  $50,000,000  invested  in  our  friendly  societies,  and  over  half  of  this  is 
held  by  Odd-Fellows.    Aye,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  us,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  often  the  case  that  laborers  in  your  class  lay  up  money  to  buy  homes  and 
provide  for  old  age? — A.  Why,  bless  you,  as  a  rule,  no;  for.  Just  think  of  it,  on  the 
pay  they  get  all  goes  for  expenses  of  food,  clothes,  and  the  like.  Look  for  yourself. 
The  average  pay  of  our  class  is,  say,  $5.83  per  week.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pwweek. 

Food  for  two  persons,  49  cents  per  day |3  41 

Rent  of  house 109 

Coal  and  oil 49 

Society  dues,  average 12 

Sundries,  soap,  &c 10 

Total  for  family  of  two , 5  21 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  62  cents  per  week  for  clothes  and  any  other  extras  neces- 
sary, let  alone  the  burden  of  sickness.  This  will  prove  to  you  clear  enough  that,  with 
families,  it  takes  a  keen  manager  to  make  weekly  incomings  cover  the  outgoings  with 
our  class.  No ;  saving  up  money  under  present  conditions  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  hard  work,  low  pay,  plain  fare,  cheap  clothes,  and  a  tijght  fit  to  make  the  year  end 
free  from  debt.  This  is  the  honest  condition  of  things  with  us  as  gardeners  and  with 
laborers,  too,  for  that  matter,  on  farms  here  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  farm  day- 
luborers  are  even  worse  off  than  gardeners  are,  and  how  they  manage  to  live  on  the 
j)ay  they  get  \a  aVmo^X  «h  m^^tAt^  to  me.  Their  fare  is  of  the  plainest,  and  they  can- 
not save  up  ai\yth\Bft, 
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A  FARM  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  I  am  a  farm  laborer. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  forty  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  always  worked  on  a  farm  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer 
before  me. 

Q,  What  wages  do  you  earn  T — A.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  —  per  month 
And  ^'  beer  allowance '^  during  summer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  ? — A,  Yes;  a  wife  aud  five  children,  aged  as  follows:  one 
boy  fifteen,  one  twelve,  aud  one  girl  leu,  another  eight,  aud  baby  seven  years  old. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  live  and  support  your  family  on  —  per  week  f — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  manage  at  all  on  my  wages.  You  see  my  wife  takes  washing  and  sometimes 
goes  out  working  in  the  fields,  and  the  children  too  work  tu  help  us  get  along.  No, 
sir ;  we  live  poor  enough  as  it  is,  and  have  a  hard  time  all  the  year  through. 

Q.  , What  house  rent  do  you  pay  f — A.  1  pay per  week,  as  I  live  in  one  of  mas- 
tor's  iHtle  cottages. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor! — A.  In  summer,  as  a  rule,  from  7  in  the  morning 
till  8  at  night;  at  times  when  work  is  pressing,  and  it  looks  like  bad  weather,  then 
I  work  earlier  aud  latei. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  yon  for  meals  T — A.  It  varies.  When  work  is  not  partic- 
ularly pressing  I  get  half  au  hour  for  lunch  at  10  a.  m.,  an  hour  for  nooning,  aud 
haLf  an  hour  for  tea.     When  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to  cut  it  short  a  bit. 

Q.  What  food  do  you  live  on  chiefly  f — A.  It  varies  some;  but  potatoes,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  with  a  good  desil  of  porridge  aud  milk,  and  now  and  again  some  meat. 
Ton  see,  ou  our  wage,  we  have  to  be  pretty  close  like,  and  we  eat  mostly  the  cheap- 
est food  we  can  get. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  your  living  expenses? — A.  Well, 
not  very  fully,  mjiy  be.  I  dou't  buy  everything,  but  all  I  get  goes  for  food,  living, 
an  d  clothes,  and  we  all  work  pretty  hard,  too.  If  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  out  of 
debt,  sir,  we  feel  happy  euough,  we  do.  There  are  seven  of  us,  you  see,  and  seven  is 
a  iarge  family  to  be  supported  on  small  hand  earnings,  sir. 

Q.  Can  farm  laborers  lay  up  money  on  present  wages  ? — A,  No,  not  a  penny,  if  they 
have  families.  They  don't  expect  to,  for  it  all  goes  as  fast  as  it  is  got  for  food,  clothes, 
and  exj>enses.  If  a  farm  laborer  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  sovereign  ahead, 
and  no  debts,  he  would  feel  rich,  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  think  of  emigrating  t — A.  Yes,  often  enough ;  but  I  have  no  money 
to  go  with,  and  how  could  I  get  away  f  Enough  would  go  to  America  or  Australia 
if  tney  had  money  to  do  so,  but  this  .they  lack.  We  are  too  poor  to  go,  aud  so  we 
have  to  stay  here  and  work  for  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Do  farm  laborers  ever  purchase  land  and  work  it  for  themselves  ? — A.  Oh,  dear, 
no;  hardly  ever.  Land  is  so  dear,  and  no  one  would,  or  does,  trust  farm  laborers  for 
it.  No;  those  who  own  the  land  keep  it,  and  only  the  rich  can  do  this,  and  we  labor- 
ers have  to  do  the  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  do. 

Q.  You  tell  me  you  can't  lay  up  any  money.  What  will  you  do  when  you  cannot 
work  ? — A.  The  parish  will  have  to  grant  me  relief.  There  is  nothing  else  to  look  to, 
unless  my  children  can  take  care  of  me.  This  is  the  way  us  laboring  poor  has  to  do. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

LANCASHIRE  VS.  AMERICAN  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  average  wages  of  this  class  appear  in  their  order.  The  contrast 
between  the  average  agricultural  laborer  in  the  United  States  and 
England  is  sharp  enough  and  most  suggestive,  Here,  the  laborer  fur- 
nishes his  own  food  and  eats  it,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fields.  It  is  plain  and 
cold,  and  the  pot  of  beer  washes  it  down.  In  the  harvest  season  large 
numbers  of  laborers  come  over  from  Ireland  and  aid  in  gathering  the 
crops.  Their  pay  av^erages  $4  per  week,  with  a  daily  grant  of  a  quart 
of  beer,  and  frequently  a  dish  of  porridge  added.  At  this  pay  they 
must  *'  find  themselves"  in  food  and  lodging.  The  farmer  usually  sets 
apart  some  room  for  them  in  an  out-house,  where  they  ''  bunk  in  "  at 
night  in  the  roughest  fashion.  They  cook  their  own  food  in  the  grate 
furnished  by  the  farmer,  and  few  American  farm  laborers  could  be  got 
to  live  as  these  men  are  compelled  to,  in  order  that  they  may  save 
something  to  subsist  on  after  returning  to  Ireland.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  these  poorly-clad  and  weary -looking  laborers  making  their  way 
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back  to  their  homes,  after  the  season  here  was  over,  with  little  bundles 
of  clothing  tied  up  in  colored  handkerchiefs  slung  over  their  scythes, 
and  the  sight  made  my  heart  sick.  They  were  brave  fellows,  who  man- 
fully did  their  best,  under  discouraging  conditions,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  I  could  but  feel  that,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native 
Ireland  to  labor  in  England  as  they  do  at  such  wages,  their  condition 
at  home  must  be  pitiful  indeed.  The  contrast  to  this  truthful  picture 
supplied  by  the  way  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  are  paid,  boarded| 
and  treated  is  remarkable.  It  amounts  to  an  entirely  different  system, 
and  there  is  room  for  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two  phases  of  a 
farm  laborer's  life  as  presented  in  our  country  and  in  this. 

SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

"  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &;c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work-people  in  ca«e  of  accident  t  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employi^st  What  are  the  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  t " 

The  general  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  operatives,  so  far  as 
their  surroundings  when  at  work  are  concerned,  are  of  an  efficient  and 
complete  character.    Fire  escapes  are  fitted  to  the  outside  of  mills,  and 
stairways  are  provided  in  ample  accommodation  as  a  rule.    The  weav- 
ing sheds  are  generally  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  have  separate 
one-story  buildings  with  a  glass-covered  roof.    This  prevents  any  danger 
fh)m  fire,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  fire  to  endanger  the  lives  of  weavers 
under  these  conditions.    The  usual  supply  of  hose  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus is  also  provided  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases.    In  mines,  the  rigid 
and  efficient  inspection  by  duly  qualiQed  and  efficient  inspectors  is  re- 
garded as  careful  and  competent.    In  connection  with  the  weather  re- 
port daily  sent  out  to  all  points  within  the  Kingdom,  special  warning 
is  given  in  the  mining  districts  when  the  dangerous  areas  of  low  press- 
ure are  indicated  by  the  information  gathered  at  the  chief  signal  and 
ineterological  office.    The  ventilation  and  care  of  mines  within  this  con- 
sular district  are  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  serious  loss  of  life  has  resulted  from  a 
colliery  accident  here.    The  press  constantly  keeps  the  subject  of  proper 
ventilation,  &c.,  as  regards  mines  before  the  people,  and  I  believe  the 
English  system  of  inspection  and  ventilation  admirable.    Recently  Mr. 
Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $2,500  for  the  best 
electric  safety  lamp,  and  the  examination  of  the  inventions  sent  in  is 
now  taking  place.    It  was  his  aim  to  encourage  inventors  to  invent  a 
lamp  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  mines,  under  all  conditions,  a  poiot 
which  the  celebrated  Davy  lamp  cannot  compass.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lever's  enterprise  and  liberality  may  be  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  life-saving  lamp  as  he  seeks. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  are  very  carefully  managed,  and  the 
"block  system''  of  signals  on  all  the  main  lines  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  use  of  air-brakes  on  all 
trains  is  also  very  effective  and  general.  The  Westinghouse  brake 
is  as  well  known  and  generally  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  use  of  a  cord,  by  pulling  which  a  passenger  can  alarm  the  en- 
gineer and  so  stop  the  train  in  case  of  any  emergency,  is  simihir  in  all 
essential  respects  to  the  custom  in  the  United  States!  The  provisions 
made  for  work-p^o\>le  in  case  of  accident  vary  in  different  concerns  and 
on  different  \iuea  oIl  t^SV^ws^, 
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In  broad  and  general  terms  it  may  be  affirmed  that  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, both  in  mills  and  on  the  railways,  servants  who  have  been  injured 
^hile  in  the  line  of  duty  are  cared  for  as  well  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit by  the  proprietors.  In  mills  work  is  often  found  of  a  light  charac- 
ter or  of  a  kind  suitable  for  one  who  has  been  injured,  and  on  the  rail- 
ways this  same  general  statement  holds  good.  While  there  is  qo  law 
•compelling  proprietors  to  support  those  who  have  been  disabled  by 
accidents  for  which  the  owners  of  mills,  &c.,  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble, yet  there  is  a  pretty  general  custom  among  all  interests  which 
causes  care  to  be  taken  of  unfortunate  work-people  who  by  accidents 
become  helpless.  In  case  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  neglect  or 
<^relessness  of  proprietors  in  any  way  ample  damages  are  always 
readily  obtained,  as  the  courts  of  law  stringently  enforce  the  rights  of 
operatives  in  all  cases  where  they  have  suffered  illegally. 

In  some  instances,  in  fact  in  very  many,  emi)loyer8  of  labor  in  this 
<»n8ular  district  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical 
education  and  well-being  of  their  work-people,  and  manifest  it  in  a 
practical  way.  School-rooms  are  provided  near  mills  where  the  chil- 
dren of  operatives  attend  for  half  a  day  and  work  as  "half-timers''  the 
other  half.  These  schools  are  provided  by  the  mill  owners,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  operatives,  in 
order  that  intelligent  and  educated  labor  may  in  due  time  be  secured 
for  the  mills.  I  have  frequently  visited  schools  of  this  class,  and  have 
■always  been  greatly  pleased  with  tbe  evidences  of  happiness  and  iutel- 
ligenoe  shown  by  the  scholars  at  their  tasks  and  in  their  appearance. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  the  smaller  and  younger  children,  there 
have  been  established  "mechanics'  institutes"  and  •'technical  schools" 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  about  this  city,  mainly  intended  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  working  people  of  either  sex.  Great  good  is  done  in 
these  higher  and  capital  institutions.  Evening  classes  are  kept  up  and 
no  one  who  has  ambition,  a  taste  for  study,  and  capacity,  need  lack  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  good  practical  education.  The  fees  are  very 
low,  and  the  instruction  is  of  a  really  useful  and  high  class.  Prizes  are 
^ven  by  wealthy  manufacturers  and  others,  and  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  these  generous  contributions  are  frequently  surprising  in  num- 
ber and  amount. 

The  general  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  are  of  a  friendly  character.    Naturally,  in  large  mills  where 
many  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  operatives  are  employed,  the 
heads  of  firms  see  little  of  the  social  life  of  their  employes  and  have 
«mall  intercourse  with  them.    Yet  the  respect  and  esteem  shown  by  the 
«mploy6s  of  great  mills  for  their  employers  are  evidence  of  the  kindly 
imd  cordial  relations  existing  between  them.    In  many  large  establish- 
ments a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  work-peo- 
ple both  by  employers  and  by  philanthropic  citizens  who  attend  during 
boon  hours  and  speak  to  the  operatives,  generally  in  some  public  hall 
or  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.    Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  is 
-allowed  extra  time  for  such  addresses,  and  the  influence  thus  exerted  is 
most  valuable.    These  gatherings  usually  are  held  once  or  twice  a 
montb^  and  prominent  ministers  and  speakers  are  gratuitously  engaged 
to  deliver  the  addresses.    I  have  been  frequently  invited  to  address 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the  attention  shown  rendered  the  occasion, 
specially  pleasing,  combining  as  they  did  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Work-people  in  their  daily  occupalion,  and  to  speak  of  the  civilization 
and  hopes  of  our  own  people  and  land  to  those  who  would  fully  realize 
the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  keeping.    I  believe  this 
<ia8toDi  worthy  of  being  tried  in  the  United  States. 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

"What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are  their 
iutiuences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  ?  What  is  the  share, 
comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation?  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people!" 

Operatives  who  pay  for  house  rent  £10  a  year  are  entitled  to  vote* 
Those  having  votes  exercise  a  voter's  influence,  and  where  party  poli' 
tics  are  keen  the  workingman  exerts  a  very  potential  influence  in  every 
locality.  Trade  organizations  cultivate  and  to  a  certain  extent  control 
the  action  of  the  operatives  by  insisting  on  legislation  supposed  to  be 
in  their  interest.  This  course,  with  pretty  evenly  balanced  parties, 
enables  workinginen  to  become  important  factors  in  every  great  party 
contest  at  the  polls. 

The  working  people  bear  in  the  main  only  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  local  and  general  taxation.  The  householders  or  property- 
holders  usually  pay  all  taxes,  where  houses,  &c.,  are  rented  at  so  much 
per  week.  These  cover  poor  rates  and  other  taxes  of  a  local  character^ 
leaving  only  a  small  annual  tax  to  fall  on  the  operatives  for  school 
purposes,  &c. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  always  in  favor  of  the  safety,  protec- 
tion, and  freedom  of  the  working  people.    There  is  a  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  class  in  this  country,  and  a  public 
sentiment  responds  sharply  to  any  oppression  or  omission,  wben  either 
is  brought  before  the  public,  affecting  the  working  people  of  the  King- 
dom.    This  results,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  from  the  growing  power 
of  work  people  in  this  country  exerted  through  their  influenceat  the  polls. 
Those  who  toil  and  are  fortunate  in  saving  money  have  learned  to  make 
use  of  an  independent  and  commanding  vote,  and  this  is  rapidly  placing 
working  people  on  a  more  influential  plane,  so  far  as  the  Government 
and  law-making  power  is  concerned.    An  extended  franchise  means 
a  powerful  and  fostering  interest  in  behalf  of  working  people.    Free 
trade  in  votes,  and  a  fair  trade  too,  where  one  man  shall  have  one  vote^ 
will  level  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  laboring  class  as  uotbiu^ 
ever  has  before  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  this  conutry. 

This  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  an  en- 
larged franchise  bill  is  at  present  on  its  way  through  Parliament.  Its 
final  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  is  admitted  by  the  thougbtfuJ 
leaders  of  both  political  parties. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  eujigrants,  &c.  ?  " 

The  causes  which  lead  the  working  classes  in  England  to  eniijrrate 
are,  generally  speaking,  two,  viz:  (1)  Lack  of  steady  and  well-]mi(l  em- 
ployment, owing  to  an  over  supply  of  labor;  and  (2)  a  desii-e  to  find  a 
new  home  in  a  country  where  better  and  more  promising  prospects  eaa 
be  found  for  their  own  and  their  children's  future. 

It  is  natural  for  intending  emigrants  to  look  about  so  as  to  settle 
upon  some  point  where  they  can  go  and  find  similar  employment  to 
that  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  England.  This,  in  the  main,  is  the 
controlling  conaVAfttsiWovi  o^  a  great  majority  of  emigrants  from  this 
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oonsnlar  district.  The  principal  occapations  of  emigrants  from  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  those  of  mill  operatives  and  machinists,  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  employments  in  these  leading  branches  of  manafact- 
nres  in  and  about  Manchester.  , 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  population  of  England,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  in  force,  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  husband  and  father 
to  support  a  family  on  his  own  earnings,  even  in  the  most  humble  way. 
This  fact  renders  it  necessary  for  the  wife  and  mother,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  take  her  yjlace  in  the  mill  or  to  turn  her  hand  to  some  toil 
in  order  that  additions  may  be  secured  to  the  living  fund.  In  doing 
this  small  children  are  often  left  inadequately  cared  for  at  home  during 
the  absence  of  the  parents.  I  saw,  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  manufacturing 
district,  many  groups  of  young  children  in  the  bare  streets,  near  their 
homes,  whose  parents  were  away  at  work  in  the  mill,  leaving  their  little 
ones  of  tender  age  to  shift  for  themselves  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  p.  m.  Such  sights  were  very  sad,  and  yet  they 
are  common  all  over  tliis  district.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
8o<*ial,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  children  reared  under  such 
unfavorable  surroundings  can  be  of  a  safe  or  satisfactory  character. 
The  school  of  the  street  is  the  graduating  ground  for  vice,  crime,  and 
every  social  weakness  possible  to  the  state. 

Many  ])arent8  here  appreciate  fully  this  fact,  and  so  long  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  things  so  discouraging  by  emigrating  to  some  country 
where  better  conditions  can  be  found.  Thousamls  from  this  district 
have  found  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  are  contented  and  happy 
there.  Many  more  would  follow  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  but,  alas, 
the  needed  funds  cannot  always  be  had.  Some  go,  and  after  a  time  re- 
turij,  not  so  much  because  they  could  not  do  better,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  their  associations  and  habits  of  life  here  unfitted  them  for 
the  employment  of  other  and  widely  difl'erent  surroundings  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new  associations, 
and  so  come  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  walk  the  weary  round  of  the 
old  mill  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

Part  IL — Female  Labor. 

In  preparing  this  report  amid  a  multitude  of  consular  duties,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  experts,  in  order 
that  the  data  furnished  may  be  both  full  and  reliable.  At  my  request 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Sales,  editor  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  of  Manchester, 
consented  to  prepare  replies  to  this  portion  of  the  report  called  for  in 
Part  II  of  the  circular  from  the  J3e[iartment  of  State,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
tender  my  best  thanks  for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  did  the 
works. 

1.  **  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  ap- 
proximation thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants, 
classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (a)  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical ;  (h)  commercial,  including  transportation ;  (c)  profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  Government  officials  and  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  jour- 
nalists, laundresses,  musicians,  inventors,  bankers,  brokers,  lectur- 
ers, public  speakers,  &c.;  (d)  agriculture;  (e)  mining;  (/)  all  other 
pursuits." 

In  the  following  statistics  the  order  of  occupation  given  in  the  circular 
is  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  so  uivs^v\.tva.^'ARX55^^ 
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as  returns  of  the  ocenpatiou  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  area  where  the 
ramifications  of  employment  are  endless.  In  the  table  a  general  classi- 
fication has  been  adopted,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  trastworthy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  When  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  females 
in  a  statistical  return  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  number 
are  married  women  who  assist  their  husbands  in  their  business,  but  are 
not  paid  specially  for  their  services.  The  husband  may  be  a  clerk  or 
warehouseman  in  the  city,  but  he  has  a  small  draper's,  or  tobacconist's, 
or  some  similar  shop  which  is  looked  after  by  his  wife  during  the  day, 
and  is  virtually  the  shopkeeper,  still  the  husband  returns  himself  as 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  wife  of  no  business  occupation. 

FEMALE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

Total  number  of  females  in  Manchester,  177,939 ;  total  number  of  fe- 
males in  Salford,  91,625. 

Staiistioa  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 


OocnpatioDS. 


(a)  Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Workera  and  dealers: 

MachiDer^ 

Tools  Rud  implements 

Wstches  and  phUosophical  instraments 

Tacklers  for  sportH  and  K^mes 

Boildern,  hoase  ftimisbers,  Sco 

<Chemlcal  mannfacturerH,  drugi^ists 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics: 

Wool  and  worsted 

Silk 

Cotton  and  flax 

Hemp  and  other  kindred  fibers 

Mixed  or  anspeoifled  textile  materials 

Dressmakers,  shoemakers,  haberda-^hers 

Workers  and  deaJers  in  precious  metals,  Jewelry,  &c 

Blacksmiths,  ironmongers,  Sco 

Tin-plaie  workers 

Workers  and  dealers  in  rarions  metals  nnspecifled 

Workers  and  dealers  in  vegetable  substances: 

In  oils,  gums,  resins,  including  water-proof  clothing 

In  cane,  msb,  and  straw 

In  wood  and  bark , 

In  paper,  including  stationery 

(b)  Oommercial,  including  trantportation. 

Booksellers  and  stationers 

Tobacconists 

Hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  

Betailers  of  alcoholic  liquors .. .' 

Retailers  of  food  generally 

Merchants  and  agenta 

On  lailways 

Carriers 

On  barges , 

Warehousemen 

Messengers,  telephonists.  Sec,  other  than  Oovemment  officials 
Dealers  in  carriages  and  harness 

(e)  Pr^ettional  andp^rtonaly  de, 

Oovemment  officials  and  clerks 

Parochial  officials  

Scripture  readers,  local  missionaries,  &o 

Mediral  profession : 

Physician 

Medical  students 

Midwife 

Subordinate  (including  professional  nurses) 

Teachers  and  lecturers 

•JoQinaUatB 


Manches- 
ter. 


08 
16 
8 
45 
705 
82 

144 

oeo 

18,633 

133 

2.970 

13,282 

30 

58 

10 

59 

283 
83 
76 

815 


Salford. 


47 
4 
S 

9 
231 


m 

7M 

10,231 

04 

1,188 

3,964 

7 


31 
i 

9 
37S 


680 

90 

401 

41 

866 

1« 

250 

58 

1,714 

& 

388 

91 

11 

T 

4 

3 

i 

133 

n 

146 

84 

25 

9 

33 

S 

13 

s 

68 

s 

1 

s 

57 

IS 

816 

in 

1,342 

191 

8 
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StatUHce  of  oocupationa  in  Manchester  and  Sal/ord — Continaed. 


Oocnpations. 


(e)  Fro/eaional  tmd  pertonal,  (He. — Continaed. 

Artists  and  eneXKvtm 

Teach  era  of  masio 

A  rt  stnden  ts 

Pbotofn^phers 

Aetreaaes,  public  sinsen,  &o. 

Domeatic  service,  office-keepers,  charwomen 

(d)  AgrietiUure. 

Farmers  and  farm  servants,  gardeners,  and  enj^aged  about  animals 

(«)  WorHng  and  dealing  in  variotu  mineral  euhttancee. 

Coal  min^ 

Coal  dealers    ..   

Stone  and  clay  dealers 

Earthenware  and  glass  dealers 

8alt 

(/)  AS  other  pureuiU. 

General  shopkeepers,  hucksters,  street  saleswomen 

Rag  gatherers 

Undefined  laborers  other  than  those  above  specified 


Manches- 
ter. 


24 

291 

11 

23 

100 

16,539 


21 


Salford. 


12 

68 

« 

4 

8 

7,655 


20 


1 

27 

19 

13 

10 

146 

20 

2 

1,716 

419 

152 

3 

245 

119 

In  the  above  table  are  not  incladed  single  women  who  derive  their 
living  from  property,  investments  of  various  kinds,  or  who  are  supported 
by  their  parents  and  are  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  The  number 
of  these,  together  with  the  married  women  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  business  occupation,  are :  In  Manchester,  about  95,131 ;  in  Salford, 
about  50,840. 

The  remainder  of  the  female  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
consists  of  children  at  school  or  at  home,  of  whom  there  are  in  Man- 
chester 23,241  and  in  Salford  12,645  uuder  five  years  of  age. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 


2.  ^^What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 

female  adults  f 

Colonel  Shaw  has  dealt  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry  so  exhaustively  in  his  able  report,  pages  1-62,  in  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Mills  of  Europe  (No.  23,  September,  1882),  and  again  in  his 
report  page  601,  United  States  Consular  Reports  (No.  38,  February,  1884), 
that  no  further  statistics  can  be  given  respecting  wages  in  the  cotton 
mills.  A  few  brief  remarks  may,  however,  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  female  operatives. 

Women  are  for  the  most  part  paid  by  the  piece  in  cotton  mills  here, 
and  their  wages  vary  much  according  to  their  aptitude  and  industry. 
The  weekly  wages  may  be  stated  generally  within  the  following  limits : 

Drawing-frame  tenters  from  $2.43  to  $3.89  or  $4.38;  slubbing-frame 
tenters  from  $3.65  to  $4.38;  throstle  spinners,  about  $2.92;  winders 
from  $2.43  to  $4.86 ;  beam  warpers  from  $4.38  to  $4.86 ;  weavers  from 
$1.22  to  $1.46  per  loom;  average  looms  3 ;  wages  therefore  from  $3.65 
to  $4.38.  Wages  vary  in  different  factories,  but  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  an  adult  female  in  a  Manchester  mill  is  $3.65  per  week.  And 
a  ck>se  examination  of  the  wages  paid  to  adult  females  in  all  other  oc- 
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capatioDs  in  Manchester  leads  to  the  conclasion  that  $3.65  por  week 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  average  amount.  A  very  large  number  en- 
gaged in  shops  only  receive  $2.43  a  week,  while  a  fair  number  earn  from 
$4.86  to  $7.29  i3er  week.  Many  forewomen  in  the  large  warehouses  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $14.59  per  week.  None  of  these  remarks  apply  to  do- 
mestic servants. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  "  What  are  their  hours  of  labor  ?  " 

In  mills  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  are  from 
6  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  or  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  bout  for  dinner.       n  Saturday  work 
ceases  at  1  p.  m.    The  hours  of  labor  therefore  are  fifty-six  and  one-half 
per  week.     It  is  impossible  to  give  the  hours  of  female  labor  in  other 
occupations  in  detail.    Dressmakers  and  such  like  are  under  the  work- 
shops act,  by  which  their  working  hours  are  limited.     In  retail  shops  the 
females  are  at  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  in  some  cases  later. 
But  it  maj'  be  said  generally  that  female  labor  in  Manchester  commences 
at  8  a.  m.  and  continues  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  mid- 
day. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

4.  "What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  t'^ 

The  morality  of  the  adult  female  population  in  Manchester  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  other  large  centers  of  industry.    To  the 
facilities  now  afforded  for  country  excursions  and  the  increase  of  public 
parks  may  be  attributed  the  healthier  physical  condition  of  females  in 
this  and  other  industrial  districts.    The  great  drawback  to  a  fine  phys- 
ique is  early  marriages  which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  stunted  and  feeble-bodied  offspring.     Were  it 
not  that  Manchester  has  a  constant  inflow  of  recruits  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  who  intermarry  with  the  natives,  the  results  of  early  mar- 
riages on  the  physical  condition  of  the  female  population  would  be  still 
more  prominent  than  they  are. 

5.  "  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement 

of  these  employes  !" 

There  are  no  special  means  provided  beyond  what  is  done  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  by  the  city  corporation,  and  school  board.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  an  employer  of  labor  takes  any  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  persons  in  his  employ. 

6.  "What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for 

their  safety  f  " 

All  the  safeguards  against  fire  or  other  djingers  are  those  insisted  on 
by  law,  which  does  not  specially  recognize  danger  from  fire.  What  is 
done  in  this  respect  is  for  the  employer's  own  security,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  insurance  policy.  The  law  provides  for  the  secure  fencing 
of  upright  shafts  and  other  dangerous  machinery,  and  the  "employers 
liability  act"  makes  the  emploj^er  responsible  for  injuries  to  his  work- 
people. 
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7.  "  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sani- 

tary measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sicl^  and  disabled  ?  " 

Employers,  as  a  rale,  do  not  do  anything  for  their  female  employes 
directly  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  welfare  beyond  what  is  required 
by  law.  Work-rooms  are  required  to  be  whitewashed  annually,  or  in 
case  of  paint  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Factories  are  kept  for  the 
most  part  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  With  respect  to  diseases,  em- 
ployers generally  subscribe  to  one  or  more  of  the  ho'spitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  give  *'  recommends  "  to  their  work-people.  As  employers,  they 
do  nothing  only  what  the  law  requires,  as  men  or  women,  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  charitable  than  other  people. 

8.  ^^  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  otherwise  ?" 

No. 

9.  '*  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men, 

and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  f " 

This  is  more  of  an  academical  than  practical  question,  and  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  sentences.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  district  men's 
wages  are  not  affected  by  the  employment  of  women.  On  general, 
social,  and  industrial  con^litions  their  employment  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  using  here  the  term  wealth  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
not  restricting  the  term  to  mere  "riches." 

10.  ^^  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 

among  their  children,  &c.?" 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  being  enforced  by  the  education  act 
for  all  children,  the  standard  of  education  is  becoming  higher  every 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  question  is  of  a  general  character,  and  has 
no  special  reference  to  female  employment  in  Manchester. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  report  fairly  covers  the  important  queries  pro- 
pounded by  the  Department  of  State,  and  while  I  have  been  more  or 
less  troubled  by  illness  in  my  family  during  its  preparation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  report  worthy  of  the  high  aspirations  of  the 
Department,  and  the  useful  character  of  consular  reports  in  general 

ALBERT  D.  SHAW, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

MancheateTy  June  26,  18S4. 


HEWCASTLE-UFGH-TTHE. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOKS, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  consular  district,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  labor 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  February  15,  1884. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  acca- 
racy  in  every  detail  demanded  the  most  careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion^ and  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  has  been  done,  must  be 
attnbuted  the  apparent  delay  in  forwarding  the  report. 

WAGES  NOW  AND  IN  1878. 

In  making  '<  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail,''  it  is  necessary,  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  matter  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  district  from  the  time  mentioned  to  the  present.  For 
some  time  previous  to  1878  business  was  greatly  depressed  in  all 
branches.  Ship  building,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  Newcastle's  pros- 
perity, was  in  a  languishing  state;  the  coal  trade  suffered  by  reason  of 
strikes ;  iron  workers  were  short  of  orders ;  chemicals  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  at  any  time  siuce  the  foundation  of  the  trade  on  the  Tyne, 
and  everywhere  and  iu  everything  there  was  a  dullness  that  could  not 
be  overcome.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of 
1878  and  the  first  of  1879,  and  then  there  was  a  slight  improvement  no- 
ticeable. This  improvement  was  not  in  any  way  speculative,  but  was 
entirely  legitimate,  being  the  reaction  that  business  men  of  energy  and 
talent  will  always  make  follow  a  season  of  great  depression.  Daring 
1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the  trade  in  all  branches  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years,  and  1882  and  the  first  half  of  1883  the  flood  of  good 
times  reached  its  height.  Business  never  was  so  good.  The  hard  times 
of  1878  were  forgotten,  and  every  one  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
profit  to  the  fullest  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity.  Manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  enlarged  their  capacity,  increased  their  forces,  and  shared 
with  the  men  their  good  fortune  by  raising  wages  in  all  departments. 
New  ship-yards  were  established  and  old  ones  enlarged.  And  they  all 
had  every  berth  filled  and  long  orders  ahead.  The  chemical  trade  felt 
the  influence  of  the  revival,  iron  and  coal  trades  regained  their  old-time 
standing.  In  short,  the  whole  north  of  England  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree.  But  unfortunately,  the  good  times  had  not  come  to  stay.  An 
era  of  heavy  returns  on  short-time  investments  began  at  last  to  make 
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itself  felt.  There  was  too  great  an  eagerness  to  go  into  all  sorts  of  basi- 
ness  ventures,  and  the  inevitable  result  followed.  Trade  began  to  fall 
offy  employers  found  they  could  not  live  and  pay  the  wages  they  were 
doing,  an  occasional  failure  added  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  be- 
came greater  and  greater  each  week.  The  entire  business  community 
began  to  see  that  everything  had  been  overdone,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sequent rush  in  the  opposite  direction.  Besult,  the  condition  of  trade 
on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at  the  same  time  in  1878,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recovery.  This  great  depression 
has  naturally  afiected  labor  in  all  branches,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables,  the  wages  of  laborers  have  fallen  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  business. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  in  Newcastle  per  week  offifiy-faur  hours. 


OccnpatlonB. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage 

BUILDIKQ  TKADK8. 

Brick-layen 

-nttir  hAnr . . 

$8  10 
5  50 

Hod-carrien --- 

$5  00 

$6  00 

)f^ff<mil  ,^^.,^,. ,....,. -r, r,T,.,, 

.  f»#ir  YiAnr  _  _ 

8  10 

Teoden -- 

488 

607 

5  54 

]*bMterer8 

« 

8  72 

TeDden - - -  - 

548 
730 

600 
824 

5  60 

BUtftra      

7  76 

TeDden 

2  43 

Plfunbera 

7  00 
1  00 

7  78 

7  35 

Aeeitttantii -  _.. 

5  00 

Ceipenters 

nAvfiAnr  _ 

8  10 

Gae-fitten ,.. 

.......... 

8  08 

OTHVB  TEADBS. 

Beken -- 

7  44 

BIjMknnithii. 

7  78 

Striken 

4  88 

ISook'biDden. 

7  30 

BriCk-m^ken      -T-r.,T.,T. ...r..T.-     r-,...».      x      TT.....rr..r,  ......... 

583 
584 

7  20 
666 

6  56 

Brewera.... 

6  07 

Holden 

7  75 

Batchera ....... 

438 
524 
588 
533 

548 
7  78 
7  78 
7  80 

4  93 

Cabinet-maken 

7  50 

Conf ectionen 

7  00 

Coopers ................................................................ 

6  26 

Driven: 

Dravmen  and  teaamten 

6  08 

Cab  and  carriage ^ 

437 

485 

4  60* 

Street  rail  wave 

6  08 

I>Tere 

607 

6  07 

4  38 

5  32 

5  32 

7  29 
2  43 

6  07 

7  29 

8  75 
7  29 
7  30 
7  00 

10  00 
438 
7  78 

6  50 

Bngravera - - 

8  00 

Gardenen 

6  84 

Hattera , 

Horeeahoeifl 

Jewelers 

piece-work.. 

floormen.. 

6  30 
6  25 
9  30 

Liaborerfl.  vorters.  &o 

3  40 

Xjitkof raDnera  ......................................................... 

7  00 

Potters  r -- 

5  32 

Houae  painten 

Teachere,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness maken 

per  hour.. 

7  00 

perannom.. 

215  00 

073  30 

7  00 

Sail-maken 

5  32 

7  00 

6  16 

Stevfidorea .. ......... ....... ... 

.Totece.  $1.56 Der day.. 

9  36 

'Tanners ....................................... 

6  00 

7  30 

8  24 
8  76 

7  00 

Tailors 

7  20 

Tinsmiths 

7  30 

JEbope-maklDg 

6  00 

7  30 

5  32 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  chemical  trade  in  Newoaetle-upon-Tjfne. 

[Per  week  of  fifty-six  to  eighty-four  hoar*.] 


Ooonpationa. 


ChAinbers : 

Bamennen  (week  of  fifty-six  hoora) 

Colamnmen  (week  of  eiffhty-four  hours) 

Bleaching  powder,  (week  of  soTeoty-two  hours) : 

Stillmen 

Chsmbermen 

Lime-burners 

Lime-timpsers 

Ball  Aimaoe-bonse  (week  of  seventh-two  hours) : 

Mixers,  bogies,  and  rsTol vers  (per  ton  sulphate  balled) 

Tanks 

Tramway  boys 

Black  salt  ( week  of  seventy-two  hours) : 

Pans  on  revolver  work 

Drawers  on  carbonate 

Limestone  crushing  (per  ton  sulphate  balled) 

White  alkali  (week  of  seventy -two  hours) : 

Evaporating  strong 

Motoers 

Driers 

Packers  and  grinding per  ton.. 

Dissolvers do 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$6  68 

600 

$6  56 
024 

KM 
6  10 

7  30 
7  80 
848 
7  30 

14  58 

14  58 

072 

14  56 

1100 

1100 

912 

uoe 

27 
634 
2  42 

27 
632 
2  42 

27 
59 
242 

7  06 

568 

06 

7  06 
6  58 

06 

680 
558 

OC 

668 

5  68 

7  30 
10 
12 

5  58 
668 

7  90 
19 
12 

556 
558 

710 
19 
IS 

[Per  week  of  seventy-two  to  eighty-four  hoars.] 


Oashouse  (week  of  eightv-fonr  hours) : 

Gasmen  (per  1,000  oubio  feet  gas  produced) 

Soda  crystals : 

Taking  out per  ton 

Packing 

Liquor  runners per  week 

Dissolvers per  ton 


$0  00 

$0  00 

14 

14 

08 

08 

6  00 
02 

6  00 
02 

|0» 

14 

•08 

tl4 

500 

OS 


*  Per  ton  gross  weight. 


tPer  ton  special  weight. 


[Per  week  of  fifty-four  hours.] 


Boiler-smiths 

Brick-layers 

Joiners 

Masons 

Millwrights 

Plate-layers 

Plumbers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Laborers 

Cartmen 

Bnginemen  (week  of  eighty-four  to  ninety  hours) 


$5  48 

$7  78 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

680 

7  78 

600 

6  00 

600 

7  66 

648 

7  78 

648 

548 

488 

4  62 

624 

524 

6  80 

7  30 

18 
18 
18 
10 
44 
74 
08 
548 
450 
5SI 
706 
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LEAD  WORKS. 


Following  is  a  schedule  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours, 
when  on  time,  in  the  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Gookson  &  Go.,  of  Newcas- 
tle-npon-Tyne : 


Oceapfttlons. 


Simple  laborers  (very  few  employed) 
Potmen 


Pipe-makers 

Head  miUman  (piece-work) 

Helpers  to  millman  (pieoe-work) . 

HechanicA 

Smelters  (piece-work 

Red-lead  men  (piece-work) 

Enjcinemen  ana  firemen 

ReflneTS  (piece-work) 

Coopers  (piece-work) 

White-lead  women 


Lowest. 


$5  10 
7  30 
6  00 


7  30 


Highest  jAverage. 


$6  00 
9  00 
7  00 


800 


$12  00 
9  36 


9  12 

7  30 
6  56 

8  12 
8  48 
3  00 


IRON-WORKERS. 

The  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dullness  in  the  shipping 
trade  has  had  its  effect  in  the  iron  works,  necessitating  the  restriction 
of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men,  and  reduction  in  wages,  though  it 
may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron-works  of  the  district  have  not  as 
yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other  branches  of  trade. 
There  has  not  been  that  universal  closing  of  business  noticeable  in  the 
ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  comparatively  fewer  laborers  out  of 
employment.  But  there  is  a  slackness  in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  works  which  last  year  at  this  time  were  running  full  forces 
full  time,  are  now  working  a  much  smaller  staff  three-quarter  to  half  time, 
while  in  a  few  instances  firms  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  alto- 
gether. This  state  of  affairs  has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  wages, 
which  have  been  gradually  reduced  (usually  by  means  of  arbitration) 
from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  blast  fumtLoee  in  iron  worke  in  this  district. 


Ooonpations. 


Barrowmen 

Onsetters  (men  at  lift  or  hoist) 

Chargers 

Keepers 

Slaggers 

Lia&>rers  (men) 

Laboreni  (hoys) 

Storemen 

Metal  carriers  (pig-iron  men) 

Weighing  minerals  on  top  of  hlast  fnmaces 

Tipping  minerals   

Driving  metal-flag  locomotive 

Firing  metal-flag  locomotive 

Blast  enginemen 

Hoist  enginemen 

Klnding  gas-boilers 

Blast  engine  cleaners 

Driving  mineral  locomotive 

Firing  mineral  locomotives 

Sand-Doy,  mineral  locomotive 

Limestone  breakers 


Naof 

shifts 

per 

week. 


Lowest. 


to  86 


1 
1 
1 


20 
04 
06 

88 


86 
86 


1  16 
74 
00 
66 


mghest 


$1  38 


38 
66 

72 
70 


66 

02 


30 
02 
04 
76 


Average. 


$1  12 


1 
1 
2 
1 


28 
36 
18 
28 
74 
50 
84 
94 
46 
03 
02 
80 
22 
84 
92 
70 
24 
84 
52 
84 
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Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  atforgee  in  iron  works  in  this  district. 


Oocnpations. 


PnddlerB 

TTnderhftnd  paddlers 

Hammennen 

AsBigtADt  hammermen 

Rollnrn 

ABHiatant  rollers 

Bopeing,  shearing,  andstooking  hot  pod  died  bars 

Breaking  and  wheeling  pig-iron  to  puddling  fur- 
naces  

Dragging  and  filling  taps 

Cleaning  hammers 

Grinding  and  wheeling  fettling  to  paddling  fur- 
naces  

Burning  tap  cinder 

Wheeling  taps 

Wheeling  scrap  to  puddling  fomacea 

Wheeling  coals  ana  ashes , 

Charging  and  drawing  boll-dog  kilns 

Snndry  labor 

Sundry  acooont-keepera 

Forge-enginemen 

Forgc-hamroer  attendants , 

Forge-boilermen 

Forge-engine  cleaners 


Hoars 

per 

shift. 


Lowest. 


Ken. 


$1 


68 
84 
48 
06 
80 
60 
00 


1  40 


72 
79 


88 
96 
60 
86 


71 
91 


Boys. 


Highest. 


Men. 


$1  80 


to  26 
32 


1 
3 
1 
4 

1 
1 


00 
86 
74 
08 
32 
52 


1  44 


81 
87 


96 
1  00 

84 
1  12 


91 
97 


Boys. 


10  40 
52 


AveragSL 


$1  69 
92 
3  21 
35 
94 
96 
26 


1 
2 


1  42 
83 
76 

83 

1  20 
96 


92 
98 
72 
99 
1  04 
81 
94 


Boys. 


lOM 
40 


41 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  plate  mills  in  iron  works  in  this  districL 


Oooopations. 


Hoat«»rs — ...- 
A  ftsistant  heaters  

H.'ftteni'  fire-boys 

Knllers 

LNtllers' assistants 

Siiearmen - 

Shearmen  assistants 

Pliers    

Wheeling  iron  to  piling  benches 

Cold  chargers 

Hot  chargers 

Bogiemen    

Coal  wheelers 

Scrap  wheelers 

Plate  Iciders 

Sandry  labor 

Plate  inspttctors 

Stock  takers 

Mill-enifiuemen 

Mill-boilMnn»*n 

Mill-fln^mcn  

Reverno  ciabmen 

Steam-crant^  attendants 

Boys  attondiog  Ui  steam  lifts  and  cleaning  engines 


Hoars 

per 

shift 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

12 

$2  50 

13  88 

$3  88 

12 

12 

40 

10  48 

12 

4  84 

10  00 

12 

1  00 

48 

2  52 

56 

ist 

4  68 

6  00 

68 

2  00 

10 

98 

52 

1  64 

56 

10 

1  32 

1  66 

11 

82 

1  24 

12 

1  02 

1  38 

12 

1  02 

1  44 

10 

80 

1  04 

10 

60 

36 

96 

48 

10* 

72 

88 

lOi 

60 

28 

84 

56 

101 
lOj 

96 

1  40 

80 

24 

1  36 

56 

12 
12 

1  04 



1  16 

12 

12 

1  21 

1  36 

lOi 

78 

86 

12 

36 

48 

Average. 


Men. 

Boys. 

$3  24 

1  02 

10  44 

7  ii 

1  76 

a 

5  34 

1  34 

1  28 

54 

1  49 

1  03 

1  20 

1  23 

92 

78 

43 

80 

72 

41 

1  18 

...... 

1  08 

4A 

1  10 

97 

82 

1  28 

a 

82 

49 


GLASS  WORKS. 


In  givinpf  the  rates  of  wajres  paid  in  this  important  branch  of  New- 
castle manufactarinp:  trade,  it  is  thonght  advisable  to  explain  in  detail 
the  fifjures  in  the  accom])anying  table. 

Pot-makers,  whose  wages  are  given  at  $7.30  to  $8.72  per  week  of  fifty- 
nine  and  one-half  honrs,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.08  to  $1^0  per  pot. 
Farnacemen  and  casters  are  paid  upstanding  wages. 
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Grinders,  smoothers,  polishers,  cutters,  and  packers  are  paid  so  mach 
X>er  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  department  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  the  respective  wages  averaging,  per  week,  t7,  (7.24,  (6.68. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  attending  the  machinery  are  paid  at  the 
Qsnal  rate  per  hour.  Laborers  make  about  (4.48  to  (5  a  week.  Me- 
chanics, such  as  fitters,  engine-drivers,  joiners,  masons,  &c.,  from  $6.34 
to  (8.48  a  week. 

Wagea  paid  per  week  of  fifty-nine  and  one-half  hours  to  gUuB-workers  in  the  Tyne  Plate- 

Glaee  Works,  South  Shields, 


OoonpatioiK. 


Pot-mak  en , 

Foinacein  n 

Casters 

Grinders 

Smoothers 

Smoothers,  women .. 

Polishers 

Cutters  and  packers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$7  30 

18  72 

7  80 

072 

800 

11  68 

5  58 

8  48 

5  00 

12  16 

72 

8  76 

5  10 

9  00 

6  00 

8  00 

Average. 


$8  24 

8  48 

9  00 


7 
7 
2 
7 
6 


00 
00 
42 
24 
68 


MINES  AND  MINING. 

Goal  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  north  of  England  ever  since  it  was  first  mined  in  a  small  way,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  1239,  when  that  sovereign  granted  a 
license  to  certain  Newcastle  men  ^'  to  dig  coals  and  stones  in  the  Gastle- 
field  and  the  Forth."  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  attempt 
a  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  industry  from  the  small 
beginning,  six  hundred  years  ago,  to  its  present  enormous  proportions. 
Bnt  there  is  such  a  vast  population  dependent  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  the  miners,  and  there  are  so  many  phases  In  the  question  of  those 
peoples'  wages,  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  carefully  re- 
view the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  this  district  during  the  past  ten 
years,  referring  briefly  to  their  wages  at  different  periods  duriug  that 
time,  their  hours  of  wo^k,  the  reductions  and  advances  that  have  been 
made,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  indicate  the  actual  present  condition 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England. 

Up  to  1874  the  coal  trade  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  had  been 
exceptionally  prosperous.  There  was  a  great  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  both  owners  and  miners  made  large  profits.  While  the 
owner  received  23  shillings  per  ton  for  his  coal ;  the  hewer  obtained 
9  shillings  per  day.  But  the  reaction  came.  The  demand  fell  off; 
prices  declined  and  the  wages  of  the  hewers  suffered.  First,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  April,  1874,  of  6§  per  cent.,  followed  by  another  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  10  per  cent.  During  1875  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction of  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1876  one  of  7  per  cent,  and  another  of  8 
per  cent.  In  1877  wages  remained  steady,  but  in  the  following  year 
they  were  reduced  12Jper  cent,  in  February  and  10  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  year,  1879,  showed  an  improvement.  The  very  hard 
times  had  passed,  and  trade  was  beginning  to  revive.  In  January, 
1880,  there  was  a  reduction  of  2J  per  cent,  followed  by  an  advance  of 
the  same  amount  in  July ;  1881  saw  the  same  reduction  and  advance, 
and  1882  was  worked  throughout  at  the  previous  year's  figures ;  1883 
opened  with  an  advance  of  2J  per  cent.,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  1 J 
per  cent,  in  April,  with  advances  of  IJ  per  cent,  and  2J  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively in  July,  and  October. 

Then  came  the  depression  in  ship  building,  with  its  low  rates,  the 
falling  off  in  the  iron  trade,  consequent  upon  the  empty  bertlv^  va.  \X\fe 
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Tyue  ship  .yards,  and,  of  course,  a  dulluess  iu  coal,  which  the  hewers 
felt  by  a  reduction  of  IJ  per  cent,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  1^  per  cent,  in  the  present  month  (April).  These 
great  reductions  have,  of  course,  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  among 
the  miners,  but,  owing  to  the  system  of  arbitration^  referred  to  in  an- 
other paragraph  of  this  report,  by  which  these  matters  have  been  settled, 
there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween masters  and  men ;  the  only  strike  at  all  serious  being  in  Durham, 
in  May,  1879,  which  lasted  a  little  over  a  month,  and  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  reductions  iu 
the  wages  of  hewers  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  from  April,  1874, 
to  April,  1884: 


NortbumberlADd. 


Ko.       Date. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


e 

0 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Apr.,  1874 
Oct.,  1874 

Mar..  1875 

Feb.,  1876 
Oct.,  1876 
Feb.,  1878 

Nov.,  1878 

Jan.,  1880 
July,  1880 
Apr.,  1881 
Sept,  1881 
Mar.,  1883 
Apr.,  1883 
Jaly,  1883 
Oct.,  1883 
Jan.,  1884 
Apr.,  184i 


Bednotion  or  advance. 


Seduction 
....do ..... 

...  do..... 

...  do 

do 

— do 

. . .  do 

do 

Advance  . 
Reduction 
Advance . 

do 

Seduction 
Advance  . 

. do 

Seduction 
...  do 


Per  oent. 


Durham. 


Bednotion  or  advanca  Pereent 


No. 

Date. 

1 

Apr.,  1874 

2 

Nov.,  1874 

3 

Apr.,  1875 

4 

Feb.,  1876 

5 

Sept.,  1876 

6 

7 

Apr.,  1877 
May,  1879 

8 

July,  1879 

0 

Deo.,  1880 

10 

Apr.,  1882 

11 

Aug.,  1882 

12 

Nov.,  1882 

13 

Feb.,  1883 

Bednction 

do 

do 

...  do 

...do 

— do 

...  do 

. . ..do ..... 
Advance . 

do 

Beduction 
Advance. . 
....do 


*  Steam. 


t  Manufiacturing. 


^  The  period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  depression  of  1878-'80 
brought  back  to  the  coal-pits  vast  numbers  of  miners  who  left  in  the 
bad  times  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  coal  trade  revives 
rapidly  when  once  improvement  sets  in,  and  miners  who  counted  on 
bettering  themselves  in  other  branches  quickly  came  back  to  their  work 
when  demand  enabled  employers  to  work  the  pits  to  the  full  capacity. 
Compared  with  1873  and  1878, 1883  showed  a  very  marked  falling  off 
in  the  average  wages  paid,  though  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
day  was  much  larger.  But  these  details  may  best  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  following : 

General  view  of  the  trade. 


OccupatioDB. 


Northumberland : 

1873 , 

1878 , 

1883 

Durham : 

18i?3 


Number 

of  men 

employed 

under 

ground. 


16,000 
12.000 
19,542 


Hours 
worked 
by  coal- 

Betters 
nthe 
face. 


6 
6  to  3 


«5>,?«b\    ^\»«V' 


Wagea 
earned 
by  coal- 
getters. 


$2  16 

1  28 
1  16 


Wages 

earned  by 

off-hand 

men. 


$1  68 

84 

$0.60  to     96 


Hours 
worked 
per  day 

by  off 

hand 

men 

bank  to 

bank. 


\ 


8 

8 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 


Davs 
worfced 

per 
week  by 

coal- 
gettera. 


5 
5to6 
5  to  6 


nsys 
worked 

per 
week  by 
off-hana 

men. 


\ 


6 

5 
5to< 

5to6 
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A  comparison  between  the  figures  paid  coal  laborers  in  1878  and 
those  now  paid  shows  that  there  is  not  a  great  diffierence  in  the  general 
average,  although  in  almost  every  branch  a  decline  is  noticeable.  This 
comparison  may  be  easily  made  by  referring  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  per 
day  over  both  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  1878  and 
1884: 


Ooonpfttions. 


Hewers 

Depatiet 

Engineers : 

Winding 

Hauling 

Pumping.... 

Fan 

Looomotiye  . 

Shifters 

Btonemen 

Firemen 

Famacemen  .... 
Band  patters  . . . 
Pony  patters. . . . 

Keekers 

Screeners 

Ordinary  smiths 
Boiler  smiths  . . . 

Joiners 

Masons 

Fitters — 

Laborers 

Coke  drawers  . . . 

Coke  fillers 

Coke  laborers... 


Hoars  worked. 


7  to  7i  bank  to  bank. 
Shoars 


do 

11  to  12  hoars 

12  hoars 

do 

do 

Shoars 

do 

12  hoars 

Shoars 

10 toll  hoars 

do 

do 

do 

64  hoars  per  week  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  to  11  hoars  per  day . 

Shears 

do 

10  hoars 


187S. 

English 

United 
States 

money. 

money. 

B  8.    d. 

0    4    9| 

$1  15 

0    4    5 

1  06 

0    8  10 

02 

0    4    1 

06 

0    4    8 

1  12 

0    8    0 

84 

0    4    2 

1  00 

0    3    0 

90 

0    4    1 

OS 

0    3    3 

78 

•OlS    6 

4  60 

0    3  11 

04 

0    3  11 

94 

0    8    4 

80 

0    2    0 

60 

0    3    6 

84 

0    3    S 

88 

0    3    6 

84 

0    8  10 

92 

0    8    7 

86 

0    2    0 

66 

0    4    8 

1  12 

0    3  11 

94 

0    8    0 

72 

1884. 


English 
money. 


£  f.    d. 

0    4    8 
0    4    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4    1 

4  0 
4    0 

3  11 

4  4 
3  3 
3  11 
2    9i 


2 

4 
3 
3 


8 
0 
2 
6 


2  11 

3  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  10 

3  8 
2  10 

4  9 
4  0 
8    1 


United 

States 

money. 


$1  12 
1  10 

98 
96 
96 
94 

1  04 
78 
94 
67 
64 
96 
76 
84 
70 
88 
88 
88 
99 
88 
68 

1  14 
96 
74 


*  Per  week. 


The  majority  of  all  the  above  classes  of  labor,  that  is,  all  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  supplied  with  free  houses 
and  coals,  they  paying  6d.  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOY^. 


Wages  paid  per  week  io  railway  employee  (iKose  engaged  ahcmt  siaUomMy  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  earSj  Itnemen,  railroad  laborers^  fc.)  in  Northern  Division^ 
Xoriheastem  Railway  Company. 


Oocapations. 


r AMBKOSB  DKPABTimrr, 

Infl|>ectors  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters'  assistants 

Booking  and  parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Oaards 

Onards'  assistants 

Foremen  porters 

Parcel  porters 

Excess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmen 

Carriage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signalmen 

Oatemen 

Water  closet  attendants 


Lowest. 

$438  00 

253  00 

4  00 

1  38 

1  88 

5  48 

4  40 

4  64 

4  00 

5  24 

4  00 

424 

4  24 

5  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

Highest 


$85168 

1,708  28 

10  00 

16  44 

10  00 

8  12 

5 

6 

5 

6 

4 

5 

4 

7 

7 

4 

4 


48 
24 
72 
24 
G4 
00 
48 
30 
00 
24 
48 


Average. 


1644  78 

1,022  00 

8  24 

8  88 

5 
6 
5 
5 

4 
5 
4 

4 
4 


68 
84 
00 
48 
76 
72 
36 
60 
86 
6  24 
6  00 
4  12 
4  2< 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^,  fe. — Continoed. 


Oocnpatioiu. 


OOOM  DEPABTVUrr. 

Inspeoton 

Goods  agenU 

Goods  guard* 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber  kNiden 

Shonters 

RoUymen 

Horsemen 

Nomber  takers 

■RODnnBOlO  DBPABTMKHT. 

Inspeotors 

Gauffers 

Navies  (pickmen) 

Navlee  (sboyelers) 

Plate  layers 

Platelayers,  extra  gang 

Joiners  

Joiners'  laborers 

Bricklayers. 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Signal  fitters 

Gas  makers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Ifaaons  

If  aaons'  laborers 


Lowest 

Higheat. 

ATenfe. 

$8  48 

$15  44 

«1« 

012 

29  20 

17  85 

5  72 

7  80 

701 

548 

11  00 

;m 

4  40 

6  00 

sae 

5  00 

6  24 

5» 

4  40 

6  90 

571 

4  24 

6  24 

56 

4  64 

6  00 

54g 

1  20 

6  00 

412 

7  30 

12  16 

S4S 

572 

7  78 

Ctf 

448 

6  48 

5  48 

4  48 

6  48 

I4i 

4  M 

6  24 

im 

448 

6  48 

li& 

6  72 

7  78 

754 

500 

5  72 

53S 

7  04 

7  04 

7M 

7  80 

7  78 

754 

6  72 

7  78 

7M 

4  24 

648 

548 

524 

7  ao 

638 

7  04 

7  78 

712 

464 

5  72 

5)4 

4  48 

8  00 

67! 

5  00 

6  00 

541 

Wageepaid  per  week  to  railway  employSSf  fc. — Continued. 
[Per  week  of  fifty-four  boors  for  men  in  repairing  departmenta.] 


Occopations. 


LOCOMOTIYS  WORKB. 

Foremen 

Cbargemen  (erectors) 

Fitters 

Boiler  smitiu 

Boiler  smiths'  assistants ^ 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tamers  and  machinemen 

Braes  moldors 

Brass  finishers 

Carriage  bailders 

Wagon  bailders j^ 

Carriage  painters 

Ensine  painters 

Pattern  makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Mineral  ffaards 

Engine  cleaners 

Bofler  cleaners 

Lighters-ap , 

Stationary  engine-driyera 

Coke  and  coalfiUers 

Wagon  greasers 


Lowest. 


Higheet^  A  rvn^ 


10  72 

$11  00 

•12  16 

8  48 

8  72 

866 

4  64 

8  72 

7S 

6  72 

9  48 

691 

4  48 

7  54 

603 

524 

9  36 

800 

524 

8  72 

713 

3  64 

6  24 

4  51 

424 

8  72 

63» 

6  24 

8  72 

712 

648 

8  36 

8  12 

4  48 

7  78 

636 

448 

7  78 

636 

50O 

8  00 

451 

4  64 

8  00 

612 

6  00 

8  38 

7S> 

4  24 

7  78 

527 

8  64 

6  00 

48» 

7  80 

11  00 

945 

448 

6  72 

560 

572 

672 

636 

1  44 

4  48 

308 

4  48 

6  48 

470 

448 

6  24 

527 

3  64 

7  30 

545 

3  40 

6  00 

4  76 

8  40 

5  24 

43» 

The  above  rates  are  irrespectiye  of  pieoe>work  profits,  overtime,  &c.    Boys  and  apprentices  hsTt 
been  disregarded  in  this  retam,  except  m  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 
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SHIP-YABDS  AND  SHIP -BUILDING. 

• 

The  building  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  in- 
dnstries  in  the  North  of  England.  The  three  North  of  England  rivers^ 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  are  lined  with  shipyards  wherein  thousands  of 
men  are,  or  have  been,  employed.  With  the  introdaction  of  iron  and 
steel  in  place  of  wood,  an  incredible  impetus  was  given  ship-building, 
and  all  the  branches  of  trade  accessory  to  it.  New  yards  sprang  into 
existence  everywhere,  and  orders  were  looked  for  months  ahead.  High 
wages  prevailed.  Heavy  prices  were  asked  and  received  by  builders. 
Large  dividends  were  declared  to  share-owners,  and  every  one  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

This  great  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  began  about  two  years  ago,  but 
did  not  reach  its  height  till  the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  then  it  receded 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  come  up.  The  whole  market  was  over- 
done, and  there  was  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smaller  yards 
went  to  the  wall  first,  and  then  the  larger  ones  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuous  backset  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  every- 
thing in  its  way.  They  could  not  obtain  fresh  orders.  No  one  would 
order  new  vessels  when  hundreds  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive freights.  The  dividends  began  to  grow  smaller  and  finally  ceased 
altogether.  Builders  saw  empty  stocks  staring  them  in  the  face,  and 
they  discharged  their  hands  and  reduced  the  hours  of  work.  Laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  who  dreamed  their  good  times  would  last  forever, 
found  themselves  without  work,  or,  at  the  best,  on  short  time  and  low 
wages.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  here  at  this  writing  (April^ 
18^).  There  are  over  one  hundred  steamships  laid  up  on  the  Tyne 
alone.  There  have  been  numerous  failures  both  here  and  at  Sunder- 
land. The  ship-yards  present  a  very  suggestive  scene  of  idleness. 
Briefly,  ship-building  is  at  very  low  ebb. 

Wages  now  paid  in  the  yards,  where  there  is  work,  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows, noting  the  fact  that  iron  workers  in  a  ship-yard  can  make,  on 
piece-work,  about  2  shillings  an  hour.  They  do  not  work  fifty-four  hours 
per  week  when  they  are  on  piece-work,  but  they  probably  do  twice  as 
much  work  in  an  hour  as  when  working  on  time  wages. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ehip^arde — disiinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  Newcastle. 


Oocnpationa. 


Carpenten 
Joinen  — 
Painters*  . 
SmithB*... 
Platen*  .. 
Calkers*.. 


Average. 

$8  51 
8  08 

6  80 

7  78 

8  03 
7  64 

Occnpationa. 


Ayerage. 


Biveten* 

Sawyers'' 

Pattern-makers 

Fitters 

Machinists 


$8  Oft 

7  78 

8  51 
8  15- 
7  42 


*A  great  deal  of  piece-work  is  done  by  these  classes. 


STOBE  AND  SHOP  WAQES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females f  in  Newcastle, 

[Dry-goods  stores,  clerks  in  yarions  departments,  working  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  on  Satordays,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  0  p.  UL  on  Fridays,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  other  days.] 


Occupations. 


Males 
Femides 


Orooers'  clerks 


Lowest. 

$4  87 

4  00 
487 

Highest. 


$24  3a 

14  60 

8  52 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
}Vage$  paid  per  year  to  komeekold  servanU  {towne  and  ciiies)  in  Xeufoasile. 


OocupAtiont. 


Lowest. 


Housekeepers 

Cooks 

Housemaids 

ChAinbermaids 

Maid-ofall-work 

Nursemaids 

Grooms  or  coachmen . 


$97  33 
97  83 
58  39 
58  39 


Highest. 


I 


48  M 
97  33 


$145  90 
145  99 
77  86 
77  m 
58  39 
58  40 
145  99 


ATersfeu 


$121  « 

121M 

«13 

W13 


121 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

There  still  prevails  in  this  district  the  old  system  of  half-yearly  hir- 
ing of  servants  and  farm  laborers.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  com 
market  in  this  city  was  the  scene  of  the  hiring  for  the  enscdug  half  year. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters  and  men,  women,  and 
girls.  The  latter  were  all  decided  as  to  the  wages  they  were  to  receive, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  their  terms  were  accepted  by  those  seek- 
ing labor.  Male  farm  laborers  were  engaged  for  the  half  year  at  from 
(48.65  to  $73;  bovs  at  from  tl7  to  (24.33;  females  from  (31.64;  girls 
to  $43.80. 

This  system  of  pablic  hirings  is  gradually  coming  into  disfavor,  and 
will  soon  be  done  away  with  entirely.  The  recent  hirings  here  were 
disgraceful  to  a  degree,  there  being  continual  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
free  fights,  and  general  disorder,  that  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  a 
large  force  of  police,  who  were  only  able  to  quiet  matters  by  locking  the 
doors  and  using  their  stafis  in  the  most  effective  manner.  May  hirings 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext  for  unlicensed  carousing  on  the 
part  of  the  country  people  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  city.  Public 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  them,  and  they  will  soon  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

COBPOEATION  EMPLOYES. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Nettcaetie-upei^' 

Tyne, 


Occupations. 


Highest.  I  Avenee. 


Foremen 

Masons 

Briok-layen 

Pavers 

Laborers 

Oartiren: 

Day 

Night 

Roadmen  

Scavengen 

Plate-layers 

Cartwrights 

Carpenters 

Smiths    

Horse>shoers 

Strikers 

Joiners 

Painters 

Plambers 

Cranemen 

Firemen 

Weiehmen 

Koaffs  enginemen 
florae-keeper  ... 

Stablemen 

Saddlers 

Gardeners 


110  S 
7S 
7T0 
7S6 
541 

594 

634 
5S0 

4  74 
7U 
8<B 
868 
880 
880 

4et 

808 


14 
88 
08 
14 
» 
10 
18 
34 
58 
91 
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GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

lie  Newcastle  i)OBt-office  tbe  postmaster   receives  a  salary  of 

per  annam.    Tbe  chief  and  senior  clerks  are  also  paid  by  tbe 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

second  tbe  pay  is  at  first  (3  per  week ;  proficiency  brings  an  in- 

by  48  cents  np  to  (9.24  per  week.    Tbeu  wben  vacancies  occar 

2ond-class  men  are  promoted  to  tbe  first  at  a  salary  of  tlO  per 

wbicb  is  increased  from  time  to  time  to  tl2,  tbns  making  tbe 

sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  from  (3  to  tl2  per  week. 

;er-carriers  or  postmen  receive  from  (4.38  to  $6.32.    Postmen  of 

character  having  served  fifteen  years  and  upwards  receive  72 

n  addition  to  tbeir  regular  salary ;  those  having  ten  years'  service 

cents  extra  per  week,  and  the  five  years'  men  24  cents  extra. 

ordinary  duty  of  post-office  employes  in  eight  hours  per  day  or 

imum  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week  of  six  days.    On  Sundays  the 

^e  of  duty  is  two  hours. 

>tr  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  employ^  in  ihepoat-offlce  in  Neiocaatle-upon-Tyne, 


Occapations. 


er per  annum. 

rk do 

lerkaand  tolegraphiats per  week. 

triers do 

bclerka,  females do 

!>o8tmen do 


Lowest 

Higheat. 

$i.4ii28 
4  00 
A  S8 

3  00 

4  00 

lii'ioe'oo' 

12  00 
6  32 
8  00 
5  00 

A.yerage. 


$3,700  00 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

i  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftif-four  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 
pressmenf  proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Neiccastle-tfpon'Tyne, 


Occnpations. 


ora 

•era 

}  in  preaa-room 

s  in  mailing  department 

oompositora 

» 

im  oompositora 

preaamen 


Loweat. 


*  And  18  and  20  cents  per  hour  overtime. 
COMPOSITORS. 


*$7  78 
8  48 
5  12 

5  00 

7  78 

6  08 

6  08 

8  24 

7  78 


Highest. 


$16  12 

17  00 

10  22 

8  72 

8  72 

6  08 

12  64 

8  72 


Average. 


$11 
2 
7 


00 
28 
00 


8  24 


28 
08 
72 


8  24 


ner  to  emerald per  1,000  ens. 

1 .v.... .do 

do 

do 


Day- 
work. 


$0  14 
15 
16 
17 


seamen's  wages. 


nen  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  dullness  in  all 
les  of  trade  very  strongly,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  draw  upon 
gs  they  laid  by  during  the  more  prosperous  times  of  the  past 
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three  years.  English  seamen  are  more  provident,  it  seems,  than  their 
fellow-laborers  in  other  callings,  and  have  husbanded  the  high  wages 
of  1881  and  1883,  recent  official  statistics  showing  that  the  amount  of 
seamen's  money-orders  issued  has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  amount  received  and  paid  at  the  seamen's  savings 
banks  has  also  largely  increased  in  that  time,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  past  three  years  the  sailors  have  been  in  receipt  of 
larger  wages  than  before  that  time,  and  that  they  have  saved  more  out 
of  those  wages.  But  with  the  laying  up  of  vessels  that  began  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  wages  began  to  fall.  Despite  the 
low  figures  at  which  they  are  now  quoted,  there  are  hundreds  of  sailors 
at  this  port  eager  to  accept  them  if  they  could  only  find  a  berth.  But 
there  is  no  demand  for  seamen.  Where  there  is  one  berth  there  are 
dozens  of  applicants.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  sailors 
and  sea-going  men  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  3,500,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  increase  that  number  by  additional  withdrawal  of  carry- 
ing tonnage. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  by  the 
Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  for  coast  navigation,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  wages  paid  per  month  for 
sail  and  steam,  ocean  and  coast  navigation  in  Newcastle-apon-Tyne : 


Oooapatioiis. 

Steam   coast — 
navigating. 

Steam 
Jaid 

coast — 
up. 

Ocean 
lion, 

naviga- 
18&4. 

Coast 
navi^atioD, 

0 

1878. 

1884. 

$19  46 
11  44 

8  24 
8  48 
7  30 
7  06 
7  06 

5  60 
17  00 
10  34 

7  78 
7  06 

6  56 

187a 

1884. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

SaU. 

Haster 

$12  12 

11  00 

8  24 

8  72 
7  08 
7  00 

7  00 

6  72 
15  80 

9  72 

8  00 

7  00 
6  36 
5  34 

$14  58 

7  64 

6  36 

8  24 
5  72 
5  72 

7  00 

5  72 

9  72 
7  30 

6  36 
6  72 
6  72 

*6  00 

$14  68 
754 

6  32 

8  24 
5  60 
5  60 
5  60 

5  60 

9  72 

7  30 

6  32 
6  60 
5  60 
5  36 

Chief  mate 

$9  10 
7  00 
6  00 

4  10 
3  10 

6  00 

5  00 
18  00 
12  10 

7  10 
3  15 
3  10 

$7  00 

5  10 

6  00 

4  05 

3  00 

5  00 

4  10 

$7  00 

Seoond  mate 

5  10 

Carpenter 

5  10 

Soatswain 

i  DO 

S^w^mf^n  (ftbl^-bodiod) 

3  00 

Cook  and  steward .     ...... 

4  li 

Cook 

4  10 

Chief  eDcrineer ^ 

Second  en srineer 

Third  encmeer 

Fireman 

Trimmers  ........ ........... 

Watchmen 

*  Eight  nights. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  there  is  no  material  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  now  as  compared  with  1878.  There  have  been  quite 
wide  fluctuations  in  that  time,  and  during  the  general  boom  of  1882-^83 
prices  went  up  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  wages.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  very  closely  resembles  those  of  1878,  when  trade  was 
dull  and  prices  of  all  kinds  were  low.  In  the  provision  market  there 
is  but  very  little  change,  the  ruling  quotations  being,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  lower  than  those  of  a  corresponding  period  of  1878.  Gnx^eries 
are  steady  at  about  the  same  figures.  Dry  goods  show  the  most  marked 
decrease,  prices  for  the  various  grades  ranging  considerably  lower  tlinn 
those  quoted  five  years  ago.  Flour  is  lower  and  better  now  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  history  of  Newcastle.  There  is  comparatively  little  made 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  it  coming  from  America,  though  no  incon- 
siderable qwawUly  is  imported  from  Hungary.    This  is  one  branch  of 
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trade  to  which  especial  attCDtion  should  be  called.  American  flour  takes 
the  highest  rank  in  this  market,  on  accoant  of  its  purity  and  its  cheap- 
ness. It  is  the  prime  favorite,  and  every  year  sees  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  importation.  There  is  still  room  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  sales  here  and  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  millers  would  drive  all  other  manufacturers  out  of  the  market. 

PRICES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  1878  and  in  1884 : 


Articlee. 


PBOYIBIOITB. 

Fbmr,  wheat : 

Superfine 

Bztn  family 

Ordinary 

Plonr,  rye 

Beef: 

Fresh  ro&itiii^  pieces 

Fresh  soup  pieces 

Fresh  romp  steaks 

Corned 

Veal: 

Foreqnarters 

Hindquarters 

CnUeta 

Motion: 

Foreqnarters 

Leg 

Chops 

Pork: 

Freeh 

Corned  or  salted 

Bacon 

Hams,  smoked  (Wiltshire) 

Shoulders  ( Amerioaii) 

Saasages  (ham) 

iMrd 

Batter 

Cheeme 

liioe 

Beana 

ICilk 

Ifilk  (oondensed,  pint  tins)  . . . 


OBOCBRIXa. 

l?cka»  colony  and  good  black 
Coffee: 

Rio,  green 

Hio,  roasted 

^gar: 

Good  brown 

Yellow  0 

CofFee  B 

^W^hite  A 

Ifolaases: 

ITew  Orleans 

Porto  Rico 

Simp 

Soap,  common 

Starch 

Cioal 

Oil,  petroleum 


DOMXflnnc  DRT  aooDB,  rrc. 

Shirtings : 

Brown,   44-inch,   standard 

quality 

Bleached,  44-inoh,  standard 

quality 


1878. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


Value. 


per  barrel. 

....do 

....do 

...do 


per pound. 

do 

...do 


.do 
do 
.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

do 

...do.... 
..do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
per  quart 
do 


per  dozen. 


per  pound 


do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


$7  66 
8  03 


$0 


24  to 

16  to 

8to 


671 

20 
14 
24 
16 

18 
20 
24 

18 
20 
22 

16 
16 
14 
24 
10 
18 
16 
86 
22 
10 
16 
07 
15 


per  gallon. 

do 

...do 

per pound. 

per  ton.... 
per  gallon. 


per  yard 
...do... 


40to      60 

22 
32 

05 
07 
07 
08 

40 
48 
60 
07 
10 
2  01  to  3  64 
48 


00 
15 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


per  stone 

....do 

...do.-.. 
....do  .... 


per  pound 

...do 

do 

do 


...do  ..... 
...do  ..... 
...do  ..... 

...do 

do 

— do 

...do  ..... 

...do 

...do 

do 

,...do 

do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

do 

per  stone  . 

— do 

per  pound. 
I>er  dozen. 


Value. 


$0  50 


$0  42  to 


22  to 


14  to 


22  to 


per  pound. 


...do 
...do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


16  to 
24  to 
12  to 


per  stone. . 

— do 

per  gallon, 
per pound. 
...  do 


per  ton  — 
per  gallon . 


per  yard 
...do... 


40 
42 

SO 
16 
2i 


16 
16 
20 

18 
20 
24 


18to      24 


18 


11 
16 
24 
25 

16 
04 
72 


12 
24 


82to       88 

24 
32 

06 
07 
05 


72 


05  to 
2  55to  3 


72 
06 
10 
40 
42 


07 
09 
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Articles. 


DOMBSnC  DBT  OOODB,  KTC.~ 

Continaed. 

Sheetings : 

Brown,   72-inch,  standard 
qnality 

Bleached,  08-inob,  standard 

quality 

Cotton  flannel,  Kood  qnality 

Ticking,  good  qnality: 

Single  linen 

Doable  linen 

Union  single 

Printo 

Moosselinede  laines 

All  wool  cloth : 

Suitable  for  working  men. . 

Unions 

Boots,  men's  heavy 


1878. 


Unit  of  qnantity. 


p«ryard 


.do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


...do... 
...do... 
per  pair. 


Yalaes. 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


to  18 

21 
16 

24 

60 
16 
10 
24 

72 

48 

2  55 


par  yard 


..do 
.do 

..do 
..do 
.do 
.do 
,.do 


do  ... 

do  ... 

per  pair. 


YalBcs 


$•14 
I    28to     S 


13 


05to      23 

75 

48 

1  S6to  2S5 


House  rent— 1878. 

Price. 

Boaid  and  lodgings— 1878-1884. 

Price. 

Four-roomed  tenements  . .  per  week . . 

Two>roomed  tenements do.... 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . . 

$1  20-$l  80 

84-  1  20 

1  92-243 

For  men per  week.. 

For  women do 

$2  91-^^ 

2  19-2  91 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

In  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  paragraph  4,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  this  district  there  are  a  great  many  mmeis 
whose  hours  of  work  are  necessarily  irregular,  and  blast  fumacemen, 
glass-workers,  and  iron-puddlers,  whose  work  is  done  in  shifts.  This 
system  throws  a  greater  proportion  of  men  into  the  temptations  of  the 
<^ public  houses''  than  does  the  system  of  a  continuous  day's  work  in 
the  strictly  manufacturing  districts.  All  things  taken  into  consider- 
ation, their  methods  of  work,  the  peculiar  hours  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  legitimate  and  harm- 
less entertainment,  the  working  classes  here  may  l^  safely  said  to  be 
steady  and  trustworthy,  though  they  are  but  little  inclined  to  be  sav- 
ing. Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  own  their  little  patches  of  ground,  and 
a  little  house,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  tenants,  who,  so  long 
as  they  can  satisfy  the  monthly  demands  of  the  landlord,  and  can  de- 
cently clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  families  week  by  week,  seem  to 
be  satisfied  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  ver^'  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland,  a  city  near  here. 
They  went  out  on  strike  some  nine  months  ago,  and  their  ranks  have 
been  steadily  increased  by  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  works  dependent  upon  the  works  of  the  engi- 
neers, until  the  number  of  idle  men  in  Sunderland  now  amounts  to  over 
5,000.  For  a  while  the  funds  of  their  various  labor  unions  supported 
them ;  they  could  not  support  themselves.  But  as  month  after  month 
rolled  on  those  funds  were  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  appoint  committees  to  canvass  the  town  soliciting  aid.  Great 
destitution  and  misery  prevails,  and  as  both  strikers  and  employers  are 
firm  in  their  respective  positions,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  will  be 

The  <^  public  house"  is,  unfortunately,  the  bank  in  which  most  of  the 
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deposits  of  the  working  classes  are  made,  and  it  is  a  bank  that  pays  no 
interest. 

In  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  the  workmen  are  paid  off  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  noon,  and  are  given  the  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
hsdf  holiday.  Then  it  is  that  the  public  houses  reap  their  golden  harvest. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Newcastle  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
public  houses,  where  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  firom  12  o'clock 
Saturday  noon  until  11  at  nignt  they  are  crowded,  the  counters  often 
being  four  and  five  deep.  The  laborer  (female,  unfortunately,  as  well  as 
male),  has  half  a  day  on  his  hands  with  nothing  to  do.  The  public  house 
is  always  free  to  him,  and  there  he  sits  and  smokes,  and  talks  and 
drinks,  until  turned  out  by  the  dosing  of  the  place  at  11  o'clock. 
Beer  and  whisky  are  the  tipples,  the  former  a  very  strong,  heady  stuff, 
totally  unlike  the  lager  beer  of  Germany,  being  nearly  as  conducive  of 
drunkenness  as  the  latter.  The  women  drink  beer  and  gin,  oftentimes 
in  company  with  the  men,  but  more  frequently  in  little  side  rooms.  The 
amount  of  drinking  among  all  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  is  ap- 
palling. 

On  Sundays  the  streets  are  deserted  till  half  past  12,  and  then,  as 
if  by  magic,  with  the  taking  down  of  the  public-house  shutters,  the 
laborer  springs  into  sight,  only  to  be  lost  within  the  saloon  until  half 
past  2's  closing  puts  him  out.  From  6  to  10  the  saloons  are  open  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  the  experience  of  Saturday  night  is  repeated. 

There  are  in  Newcastle  one  public  library  and  small  reading-room, 
free  to  every  one  who  is  indorsed  by  a  known  citizen,  one  place  where 
fi-ee  concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter,  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  public  houses. 

THE  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

"  The  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employes  "  is  of  the 
most  amicable  nature.  Employers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  simply  require  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  employes,  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned — they  go  beyond  that,  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  home  life  of  the  people  who  work  for  them,  not 
infrequently  visiting  their  houses,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  kindly  way 
making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  surroundings.  These 
attentions  are  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  classes. 
The  workingman  feels  that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine,  of  which  a  stated 
amount  of  work  is  required  each  day.  He  realizes  that  his  industry, 
frugality,  and  correct  habits  will  not  only  be  known,  but  appreciated 
by  his  employers,  and  this  knowledge  is  oftentimes  the  one  thing  that 
stimulates  him  to  renewed  efforts  and  strengthens  him  in  a  course  of 
life,  which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  find  full  of  tempta- 
tions he  could  not  easily  withstand. 

The  few  masters  who  are  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing  are  known 
to  have  the  most  dissipated  workmen,  men  who  spend  their  spare  time 
and  money  in  the  public  houses,  and  whose  work  is  never  so  satisfactory 
as  that  of  the  steady  trustworthy  laborer  who  works  for  his  own  and 
his  master's  interests,  knowing  that  by  advancing  the  latter  he  is  help- 
ing himself.  Employers  are  always  accessible  to  even  the  humblest  of 
their  men.  If  any  one  has  a  grievance  he  may  state  it  clearly  and  freely, 
without  any  fear  of  prejudice,  and  it  will  be  investigated.  All  ques- 
tions affecting  the  rights  of  workingmen  are  discussed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  em- 
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ployers,  and  if  they  cannot  arrive  at  an  nnderstandiDg  arbitration 
almost  invariably  follows,  thus  doing  away  with  the  long  and  disastrous 
strikes  that  w^re  formerly  used  to  force  a  settlement  of  differences. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LIBOR. 

The  various  trades  and  industries  in  the  north  of  England  are  most 
perfectly  organized,  and  these  several  organizations  are  a  power  in  the 
community.  Their  influence  is  very  great,  and  it  makes  itself  felt  on 
every  possible  occasion.  In  the  lesser  societies  rates  of  wages  are  fixed 
and  maintained  by  the  united  action  of  the  members,  who  not  only  de-  * 
termine  what  wages  they  themselves  shall  receive,  but  also  what  shall 
be  paid  those  who  are  not  members  of  their  organizations. 

The  larger  associations,  such  as  the  miners,  the  amalgated  engineers, 
the  iron  ship-builders,  and  boiler- makers,  who  number  their  members 
by  tens  of  thousands,  have  very  wisely  abandoned  the  old-time  policy 
of  striking  to  enforce  their  decrees,  but  almost  invariably  refer  what- 
ever they  may  have  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  is  noticed  in 
another  portion  of  this  report.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  most  per- 
fectly organized,  and  have  an  immense  capital  with  which  to  carry  oat 
any  plan  of  action  that  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  principal  object  of  these  trades  associations,  next  to  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  wages,  is  provision  for  members  in 
case  of  sickness,  disability,  or  want  of  employment,  and  almost  every 
society  has  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  kept  up  by  voluntary  monthly 
payments  of  the  members  and  outside  donations.  As  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  done,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  engineers'  strike 
at  Sunderland,  which  has  been  on  for  forty-six  weeks,  the  relief  com- 
mittee reported  for  the  week  ending  May  17  the  total  income  for  the 
week  was  (2,254.63,  and  the  expenditure  (2,075.68,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  (178.95. 

The  societies  are  non-religious  and  non-political,  though  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  they  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  in  mold- 
ing public  sentiment  about  election  times. 

THE  PBEVALENOT  OF  STRIKES. 

The  north  of  England  is  particularly  free  from  strikes;  that  is  to  say 
free  from  those  great  contests  between  labor  and  capital  that  entail 
great  misery  and  sufieriug  on  the  oue  and  great  pecuniary  loss  on  the 
other.  Of  course,  there  are  in  some  trades  occasional  differences  of 
opinion  between  masters  and  men,  when  the  men  decline  to  work  until 
such  differences  are  adjusted.  But  for  the  past  eighteen  years  there 
has  been  no  grejit  strike  here.  This  very  fortunate  state  of  affairs  has 
come  about  through  the  masters  and  men  learning,  after  long  and  ex- 
pensive lessons,  that  there  is  as  much  business  method  to  be  observed 
in  treating  the  labor  question  as  in  any  purely  commercial  transaction. 
Hence,  when  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  purchasers  of  labor 
and  the  disposers  thereof,  the  matter  is  treated  as  similar  difficulties  in 
other  branches  of  business  would  be.  Instead  of  following  the  old  plMi 
of  attempting  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  by  long  and  costly 
strikes  an  entirely  difl'erent  method  of  procedure  is  now  resorted  to. 

Perhaps  this  method,  which  obtains  in  all  the  great  industries  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  the  coal  and  manufactured  iron  trades, 
where  differences  of  opinion  are  constantly  arising,  might  best  be  illos- 
trated  by  briefly  reporting  a  case  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  which 
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has  just  been  decided  here  in  Newcastle.  It  mnst  first  be  understood 
that  these  enormous  industries,  representing  millions  of  capital  and  arm- 
ies of  laborers,  have  what  is  known  as  a  l^ard  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
trabition,  consisting  of  two  members  representing  the  employers,  two 
members  representing  the  employes,  and  an  umpire. 

The  employers,  in  the  case  referred  to,  claimed  a  reduction  of  one  shil- 
ling per  ton  on  puddling,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  mill 
wages. 

TbiB  claim  the  employes  contested,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  it  being  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  as  arbitra- 
tor, his  decision  to  regulate  wages  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Both  sides  appeared  before  Dr.  Watson,  and  a  representative  of  the 
employers  stated  their  side  of  the  case,  arguing,  among  other  things, 
the  fall  in  the  net  realized  price  of  iron  of  6«.  11.46d,  per  ton,  and  in 
the  carrent  market-price  since  the  last  arbitration  in  January ;  the  de- 
pression at  present  prevailing  in  the  finished  iron  trade,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  works  that  are  standing  still  and  the  shortness  of 
work  at  those  that  are  still  able  to  keep  going ;  the  absence  of  the  slid- 
vaf^  scale;  the  necessity  that  the  cost  of  production  should  be  lowered 
if  works  are  to  be  kept  going,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  arbitration  there  were  1,157  puddling-fhrnaces  in 
operation,  whereas  now  there  are  but  852. 

The  representative  of  the  workmen  replied  by  maintaining  that  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  justifying  any  redaction,  nor  have  the  em- 
ployes any  right  to  claim  a  reduction  in  lieu  of  the  sliding-scale,  enter- 
ing into  a  full  explanation  of  previous  awards  and  the  cause  that  did 
away  with  the  sliding-scale.  He  argued  that  the  lying  idle  of  the  fhr- 
naces  should  tend  to  increase  the  price:  that  reduction  in  wages  and  re- 
duction in  prices  never  created  confidence  nor  brought  better  trade; 
that  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  November,  1882,  with  the  addition 
of  7^  per  cent,  in  October  last,  failed  to  secure  orders,  and  the  employers 
now  complain  of  depressed  trade ;  that,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  man- 
u&ctnre  and  their  unusual  facilities  northern  manufacturers  are  under- 
selling the  manufacturers  in  other  districts,  and  are  compelling  them  to 
close  their  works;  endeavoring  to  prove  (1)  that  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present  the  claim  of  the  employers  is  unjustifiable;  (2)  that 
reductions  never  stimulated  nor  improved  trade ;  and  (3)  that  the  em- 
ployes views  on  the  basis  of  the  sliding-scale  are  in  accordance  with  the 
basis'  awarded  and  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  previous  arbitration. 

Dr.  Watson,  after  carefully  considering  the  employers'  case  and  the 
workmen's  reply,  awarded  as  follows: 

Thftt  for  the  period  beginning  April  12  and  ending  June  28, 1684,  there  shall  be  a  re- 
daction of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling,  and  2|  per  oent.  on  all  other  forge  and  mill 


Although  this  award  was  not  made  until  the  18th  of  April,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  and  the  wages  of  the  men — who  had  been  working 
right  along  through  all  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  their  representa- 
tives— were  paid  from  the  12th  of  April  on  that  basis. 

The  benefit,  both  to  employers  and  workmen,  of  this  system  of  arbi- 
tration, by  which  all  their  disputes  are  settled,  is  incalculable,  and  it  is 
to  this  system  alone  that  the  great  coal  and  iron  industries,  the  base  of 
the  mighty  commercial  power  of  the  north  of  England,  are  so  free  from 
the  demoralization  invariably  attendant  upon  labor  strikes. 
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The  awards  made  during  the  past  six  years  are  as  follows  : 

Augyst  2,1877. — Employers' application  for  a  general  rednction  of  10  per  cent,  in 
wages.  Awarded  that ''  the  present  rate  of  wages  oontinne  till  either  party  give  to 
the  other  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  for  a  change. 

January  13,  1879. — Employers'  claim  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  iron-worken. 
Awarded  a  reduction  of  6  pence  per  ton  in  puddling,  and  5  per  cent,  in  all  other 
wages. 

^ptember  18, 1879. — Employers'  claim  for  a  special  rednction  of  15  per  cent,  in  cer- 
tain plate  mill  wages.  Awarded  that  *'  the  tonnage  rates  payable  to  rollers,  beaten, 
and  shearmen  in  plate  and  sheet  mills  be  firom  the  pay  commencing  next  after  the 
date  of  ibis  award  1*^  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  in  effect  on  the  12th  of  April  laBt" 

September  18,  1879. — Employers  claim  for  a  rednction  of  6  pence  per  ton  in  paddling 
and  5  per  cent,  in  other  forge  and  mill  wages.    Award  against  any  rednction. 

Deeemher  17, 1880. — Workmen's  claim  that  the  7i  per  cent,  rednction  taken  off  Oe- 
tober  6,  1879,  be  returned.     Claim  disallowed. 

April  29 f  1882. — ^Workmen's  claim  of  7|  per  cent,  advance  for  the  corrent  three 
months  ending  April  29,  1882.    No  sum  due  the  operatives. 

"  Future  rates  of  wages  for  six  months  commencing  May  1,  1882/'  Award :  Opeia- 
tives  entitled  to  no  advance  for  the  first  three  months,  but  on  the  final  three  months 
there  shall  be  an  advance  of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  2^  per  cent,  on  other 
wages  up  to  the  16th  of  September,  and  from  that  date  to  October  28  a  further  sum  of 
3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  2^  )>er  cent,  on  other  wages. 

liovember  23, 1882. — Operatives  claim  for  an  advance  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  puddhng 
and  7-^  per  cent,  in  other  wages.    No  advance  awarded. 

Employers  claim  for  a  reduction  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  paddling  and  7|  per  cent 
in  other  Wages.  A  reduction  awarded  of  6  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  5  per  cent 
on  other  forge  and  mill  wages. 

OO-OPERATION. 

From  the  year  1844,  when  twenty-eight  men,  with  a  capital  of  £28, 
started  a  co-operative  grocery  store  in  the  town  of  Eochdale,  co-operatioa 
has  made  most  rapid  strides  all  over  England,  and  in  the  north  in  par- 
ticular. At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  industrial  societies  act,  in 
June,  1852,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty  co-operative  societies  in  exist- 
ence, all  of  them  more  or  less  prosperous,  a  prosi)erity  that  greatij 
increased  under  the  protection  of  this  act. 

As  the  system  developed  and  new  societies  were  established  all  over 
the  country,  it  became  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  system  to  unite 
the  various  forces  and  thus  secure  advantages  which  single  stores  could 
not  obtain.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  fifty  different  societies,  representing 
17,545  members,  formed  the  Wholesale  Society  of  Manchester,  with  a 
capital  of  £999.  This  Wholesale  Society  grew  rapidly  in  members, 
sales,  capital,  and  profits.  Other  large  societies  joined  it,  and  finally 
the  Co-operative  Union  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  the  different  large  societies  held  in  Newcastle  in  1873,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Manchester  Society  having  been  established  here  the  year  ' 
previous. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  union  has  been  extending  its  field  of 
operations  in  every  direction,  and  is  becoming  stronger  and  greater 
every  year.  Within  two  years  from  its  organization  its  membership 
increased  to  31,030,  and  a  buyer  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  famish  tJie 
society  with  pure  Irish  butter,  a  trade  that  has  since  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  now  have  buyers  in  Kilmallock,  Limerick,  Armagh,  Wato- 
ford,  Glonmel,  and  Cork,  and  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  £ish  butter 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1876  a  buyer  was  stationed  in  New  York  to 
purchase  American  produce  for  the  union,  and  that  branch  has  been 
largely  extended. 

The  growth  of  co-operation  since  the  consolidation  may  best  be  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  members 
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holding  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  or  union,  the  capital,  net  sales, 
net  profltSy  and  average  dividends  paid  daring  the  years  named : 


Year. 


1864..  

1060 

1874 

1870 

183  (three  quarters) 


Number 

of  mem- 

^rs. 

Capital. 

Net  sales. 

1 
Net 
profit. 

18,837 

74,787 

168.085 

806. 161 

421,482 

£2.455 
82.062 
200,044 
442,114 
674.458 

£51, 857 

412.240 

1,686.060 

2. 705. 625 

8, 810. 108 

£267 

4.862 

14,232 

84,060 

32,010 

Average 

dividend 

paid  per  £. 


PtfflM. 


The  wholesale  society  to  which  the  above  table  refers  is  composed  of 
sections,  formed  of  the  different  local  societies  within  certain  bounda- 
ries. The  local  societies  send  delegates  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
sections,  which  are  in  turn  represented  by  delegates  in  an  annual  con- 
gress. 

The  northern  section  comprises  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  the  North  Siding  of 
York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the  union,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  co-opera: 
tive  movement  in  the  north  during  a  period  of  six  years  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1883. 

Summary  of  societies  in  northern  section. 


Year. 


1078 
1870 
1880 
1801 
1882 
1883 


Sooieties. 

Members. 

126 

68,652 

126 

71,674 

141 

78.283 

180 

83,078 

122 

80.166 

120 

07.048 

Trade. 


£2. 16^  361 
2, 112, 652 
2. 552. 178 
2,684.173 
3.126,288 
3. 871, 860 


Profit. 


£231. 707 
241,644 
286.176 
314. 774 
350.788 
300,402 


The  returns  for  this  section  for  the  year  1883  have  just  been  issued, 
and  show  that  there  are  97,943  members.  There  is  a  share  capital  of 
£714,568  and  a  loan  capital  of  £45,805.  The  value  of  land,  buildings, 
and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  £288,752.  The  sum  of  £3.371,369  was  re- 
ceived for  goods  sold,  producing  a  net  profit  of  £399,402,  of  which 
£1,460  were  applied  to  educational  and  £546  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  year's  business  by  counties : 


Name  of  society. 


KortiiniDberlmd 

Durham 

Camberland 

Westmoreland  . . 
York 


Number 
members. 

Share 
capital. 

Valne  of 

land, 

boUd. 

Inge,  Ao. 

1 
Goods  sold.! 

21,606 

56.250 

11,  762 

2.107 

6.128 

£166, 612 

405,586 

116,464 

12,480 

28,468 

£61, 800 
164, 611 

52,007 
4,880 

14,365 

£820.806 
1, 065, 818 

870,065 
40,061 

156,537 

Net 

profit. 


£00,444 
247,774 

36,606 
2,020 

12,740 


Of  all  the  societies  in  Northumberland  County  the  one  at  Newcastle 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  did  the  largest  amount  of  business 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  5,850  members;  a  share  and  loan  capital 
of  £45,603.    The  value  of  its  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  is  £14,476 
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Daring  1883  it  received  for  goods  sold  the  sam  of  £239,872 ;  has  no 
accounts  owing  and  owes  nothing  for  goods.  The  net  profits  for  the 
year  were  £J1,677. 

That  the  movement  is  still  growing  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  society's  already  large  build- 
ing, and  even  now  they  are  cramped  for  room.  There  is  a  committee  in 
America  making  arrangements  for  the  farther  increase  of  their  pur- 
chasing territory,  and  this  committee  will  either  make  an  arrangement 
with  American  millwrights  to  come  to.  Tyneside  to  erect  floaring-mills 
or  will  increase  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  shipment  of  American  ioor 
to  this  district. 

From  the  simple  beginning  of  supplying  groceries  only,  the  field  of 
the  co-operators  has  gradually  extended  until  now  the  wholesale  soci- 
ety, which  is  really  the  fountain-head  from  which  all  other  societieB 
draw,  can  supply  everything.  In  Manchester  it  has  a  bank,  a  central 
grocery  and  provision  and  furnishing  warehouse,  a  large  drapery, 
woolen  cloth,  and  boot  and  shoe  factory :  it  has  very  large  and  per- 
fectly equipped  branches  in  Newcastle  an^  London ;  biscuit  and  sweet 
factory  at  Cmmpsall ;  boot  and  shoe  works  in  Leicester  and  in  Heck- 
mondwike;  soap  works  at  Durham  and  purchasing  and  forwarding 
works  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Goole,  and  Garston  in  England,  CJork,  Lim- 
erick, Tipperary ,  Kilmallock,  Waterford,  Tralee,  and  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
and  at  New  York,  Calais,  Bouen,  Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg.  These 
depots  are  in  charge  of  representatives  of  the  society  and  x>ersoniJly 
attend  to  the  buying,  packing,  and  shipping  of  the  articles  sent  here. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

This  district  being  given  up  almost  entirely  to  those  branches  of 
manufacture  in  which  the  work  is  too  severe  for  women,  has  not  that 
large  proportion  of  female  laborers  noticeable  in  the  districts  further 
south.  Coal  mining,  iron-working,  and  ship  building  are  the  three  great 
industries  of  this  district,  and  in  none  of  them  can  women  be  profitably 
employed.  In  glass  works  there  is  some  female  labor,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, of  which  there  are  but  few,  also  employ  women.  There  are  a  few 
females  employed  in  the  Government  telegraph  office,  bat  the  largest 
field,  by  far,  is  in  the  dry- goods  shops,  where  they  serve  as  clerks,  and 
in  the  establishments  for  making  ladies'  garments.  There  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and  girls  so  employed. 

Wages  paid  women  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  oc- 
cupying similar  positions,  and  are  fit)m  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  now  than 
in  1878.  The  hours  of  labor  are  substantially  the  same  for  men  and 
women,  both  having  the  Saturday  half  holiday  when  employed  in  fac- 
tories. A  movement  is  now  on  foot  here  to  give  all  clerks  in  shops  one 
afternoon  of  the  week  for  recreation.  The  matter  is  being  very  exten- 
sively agitated  and  will  eventually  succeed. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  employes  is  good,  and  there 
is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  prejudice  against  women  who  are  compelled 
to  earn  their  living  behind  a  counter  or  in  a  factory,  a  prejudice  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  exceptionally  strong  in  this  district.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  employes  themselves,  who,  by  their  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  upright  conduct,  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  confidence  and  respect. 

In  many  of  the  larger  establishments,  where  large  numbers  of  women 
are  employed,  there  are  clubs,  social  and  literary,  whose  regular  meet- 
ings are  well  attended  and  conducive  of  much  good.    Most  of  these 
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dubs  have  libraries,  or  make  arrangements  whereby  members  may  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  circalatiog  libraries,  and  the  opportanities  for  self- 
improvement  thas  afforded  are  very  generally  taken  advantage  of. 
The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  take  great  interest  in  these  socie- 
ties and  often  contribute  very  materially  to  their  support,  both  by  finan- 
cial aid  and  personal  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  the  large  buildings  of  this  city  are  constructed 
renders  fire  an  almost  unheard-of  affair.  They  are  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible,  very  little,  if  any,  wood  entering  into  their  construction : 
still  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken,  and  every  tamily  provided 
for  a  rapid  and  safe  exit  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Sanitary  matters  are,  as  a  rule,  well  attended  to,  the  premises  in 
which  women  work  being  kept  clean,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  are  numerous  benefit  societies  for  the  assistance  and  care  of  sick 
members,  and  the  employers'  liberty  act  provides  for  the  care  of  those 
disabled  through  accident  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  not^  in  another  portion  of 
this  report,  show  but  little  change  now  from  the  ruling  prices  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report.  Wages  increased  during  the  era  of  extreme 
prosperity,  and  prices  went  up ;  but  when,  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral depression,  wages  decreased,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  also  came 
down,  until  now  they  show  but  little  change  from  those  of  a  correspond- 
ing period  in  1878. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  school-board  system,  the  education  of 
female  laborers  has  vastly  improved.  Under  the  existing  law  employers 
cannot  engage  females  to  work  in  factories,  shops,  &c.,  if  they  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  passed  by  the  school 
board,  and  if  over  that  age  they  must  have  attended  school  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  they  have  not  been  passed  the  employer  is  obliged 
to  send  them  to  school  so  many  days  a  week,  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  such  irregular  hours,  they  are  careful  to  engage  only 
those  who  have  passed  the  board.  In  this  way  the  mental  standard  of 
female  workers  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  with  the  continually  grow- 
ing desire  on  their  part  for  an  advance  in  their  position,  as  is  shown  by 
their  eagerness  to  accept  any  means  of  self- improvement,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  change  for  the  better  in  the  educational  status  of  women 
workers  being  an  enduring  one  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  and 
to  the  world. 

ROBINSON  LOCKE, 

Consul, 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Netoeastle-on-Tyne^  August  20, 1884. 


HOTTHfOHAM. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AQEITT  SMITH. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  in  your  circular  of  the  15th  of 
February  last,  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  annexed  tables  of 
wages  in  this  district:  (1)  general  trades ;  (2)  hosiery  manufacture ;  (3) 
cotton  doubling;  (4)  leather  manufacture;  (5)  fancy  lace  and  curtain 
manufacture;  (6)  railway  employes;  (7)  mines  and  mining;  (8)  iron 
work  and  foundry ;  (9)  post-office  employes ;  (10)  board  school  employes; 
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(11)  corporation  employes;  (12)  prices  of  provisions,  &c.;  (13)  agricnlt- 
ural  laborers ;  (14)  assistants  in  retail  shops  and  stores ;  (15)  household 
employes.     . 

The  tables  will  show  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  district  as  correctly 
as  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  them.  I  have  spent  much  time  in  col- 
lecting the  information  from  which  this  report  has  been  compiled.  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  absolutely  correct,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
be  found  as  reliable  as  such  a  report  can  be  made. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  change  in  the  cost  of  living  or  wages  of  labor 
now  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  last  circular  was  issued. 

In  1878  trade  in  this  district  was  just  beginning  to  recover  fix>m  a  se- 
vere depression. 

Up  to  1882  there  was  a  constant  improvement  in  the  demand  for  Not- 
tingham goods,  and  that  improvement  was  especially  seen  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  American  market.  That  increased  demand  made  em])loy- 
ment  for  a  larger  number  of  hands,  and  as  the  employers  were  pros- 
perous they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  fair  wages.  But  the  increase 
of  wages  was  not  great,  except  that  those  who  worked  by  the  piece 
had  more  constant  employment  and  therefore  could  earn  a  greater 
amountof  money.  During  the  last  five  years,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  population  in  Nottingham.  But 
building  operations  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  so  that  rents  have 
not  advanced.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible  fall- 
ing off  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  not  only  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  other  countries  and  in  the  home  market.  If  this  depression 
continues,  many  persons  must  be  thrown  our  of  employment  and  much 
suffering  will  probably  be  the  consequence  during  the  next  winter. 
There  is.  however,  a  probability  that  building  operations  have  outrun 
demand  and  that  rents  will  be  likely  to  decline,  which  will  favor  the 
operatives. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  those 
habits  vary  with  the  individual.  That  there  is  much  improvidence  and 
much  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  true.  Yet  there  are  thousands  who 
are  industrious  and  prudent  and  lead  exemplary  lives.  But  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  think  that  the  British  workmen,  as  a  class,  drink 
more  intoxicating  liquors  than  is  good  for  them.  In  fact,  intemperance 
prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  men.  The  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  winters,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  comfort  in  their  own  houses,  drive  many  working  people  to  the 
public  houses  where  they  find  good  fires  and  boon  companions,  which, 
together  with  the  mug  of  beer,  helps  them  to  forget  the  hardship  of 
their  lot.  Of  course  such  habits  lead  to  improvidence  and  intempe^ 
ance. 

FEELING   BETWEEN  THE  EMPLOYlfe  AND  EMPLOYER. 

I  think  a  fairly  good  feeling  has  prevailed  between  the  employer  and 
employ^  during  the  last  five  years.  •  occasional  strikes  have  occurred, 
but  they  have  generally  been  of  minor  importance.  During  prosperooB 
times  strikes  are  not  usual,  because,  as  the  employer  makes  money 
ft*eely  he  is  usually  able  and  willing  to  give  fair  remuneration  to  hie 
workmen.    But  a  strike  of  an  unusual  kind  has  lately  occurred  in  thia 
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district.  A  large  manafactnier  of  lace  curtains  here  finding  that  labor 
was  cheaper  in  Scotland,  moved  some  of  his  machinery  there  and  was 
contemplating  moving  more  when  his  employes  threatened  to  leave  in 
a  body  if  the  removal  was  continued.  As  strikes  have  not  been  fre- 
quent nor  formidable  here  within  the  last  few  years,  their  effect  has  not 
been  great  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
strikes  have  usually  resulted  in  little  good  to  the  operative,  accompaitiea 
with  heavy  loss  of  wages  while  unemployed,  and  consequently  with  much 
distress  in  their  families. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  nature  of  the  organizations,  I 
proi>08e  to  report  fully  in  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  18th  May  h^t. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE  AND  MANNER  OF  PAYMENT. 

Working  people  here  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  please.  The  employes  in  factories  and  warehouses  are  gen- 
erally paid  weekly  in  gold  and'  silver  coin. 

GO-OPERATIVB  SOOIETIES. 

Oo-operative  societies  are  not  common  here,  and  those  that  have  been 
started  have  not  been  very  successfol.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
oo-operative  productive  societies  in  this  district. 

CONDITION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

From  my  observation  for  six  years  past,  I  do  not  regard  the  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  this  district  as  being  particularly  bad.  Their 
wages  are  sufficient,  ordinarily,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  in  many  cases  much  more.  It  they  have  familien  grown  up  the 
younger  members  can  generally  secure  employment.  Household  ser- 
vants are  always  in  demand,  and  good  and  faithful  ones  can  always  com- 
mand good  situations. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union.  Goal  is  cheap,  coal-mines  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and  as  the  climate  is 
oool  in  summer,  very  little  change  between  winter  and  summer  clothing 
is  necessary.  Gas  is  sold  by  the  corporation  at  60  cents  per  1^000  feet. 
These  are  advantages  of  no  small  consequence,  and  they  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  very  much.  They  almost  always  ap- 
pear to  be  comfortably  dressed.  The  young  women  employed  in  the 
lace  and  hosiery  factories  manage,  in  some  way,  to  be  always  comfort- 
ably clad,  and  often  show  much  taste  in  dress  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Barefooted  or  ragged  children  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of  Notting- 
ham. On  the  whole  I  think  that  with  industry  and  economy  there  iS| 
little  need  for  suffering  among  the  operative  classes  here. 

QAPETT  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Thelawsof  England  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  employes  in  factoiies, 
mines,  mills,  and  on  railways,  are  very  carefiU  of  their  rights,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  make  them  more  so.  I  am  not  now  prepaid  to  make  a 
full  report  upon  those  laws. 
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POLITIOAL  BIGHTS  OF  WOBKINGMEN. 


As  to  the  political  rights  eigoyed  by  workingmen^  it  may  be  Baid 
generally  that  they  are  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  a  oertain 
property  qualification  is  required  to  secure  a  vote ;  that  is,  a  voter  most 
be  a  payer  of  rates  or  taxes.  But  in  towns  the  qualification  is  liberal 
enough  to  include  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  extend  the  franchise.  For  this  reason  the  operatives  have  consid- 
erable political  influence  now,  and  that  influence  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  consequently  towards  increasing  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by 
the  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation. 

OAUSBS  THAT  LEAD  TO  EMIGBATION,  ETC. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  are  the  general  ones  of  dissatisfaction  wiUi  their  condi- 
tion here  and  an  idea  that  that  condition  will  be  better  in  the  United 
States  or  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  know  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  States  and  that  land  is  cheaper,  and  they  hope  in  some  way  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  without,  as  a  rule,  haviug  any  definite  idea  oi 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  I  may  properly  mention  here  that  the 
Mormons  have  a  mission  here,  which  holds  its  regular  meetings  and 
secures  many  emigrants  to  Utah.  How  far  those  emigrants  are  goT- 
emed  by  religious  ideas  or  by  other  motives,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Bat 
I  believe  this  district  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  rather  a  successfdl 
field  of  operation  for  the  Mormon  missionaries.  The  emigrants  are 
mostly  from  the  operative  classes. 

NUMBEB  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDBEN  EMPLOYED,  BTC. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot 
state  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district  in 
industrial  pursuits  with  any  such  approximation  to  truth  as  to  be  reliable. 
There  are  in  this  district  the  towns  of  Kottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
containing,  respectively,  200,000, 135,000,  and  85,000  in  population.  Then 
there  are  many  smaller  towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Eaton, 
&c.,  in  which  are  factories  of  various  kinds.  In  almost  all  the  villages  in 
the  district  there  are  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  working  hand 
knitting-machines,  or  doing  various  work  upon  lace,  hosiery,  and  other 
articles.  To  undertake  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  thas  employed 
over  this  large  and  thickly-peopled  region  of  Oentral  England  is  entirely 
beyond  my  power.  I  have  therefore  concluded  not  to  make  the  attempt 
I  can  only  say,  generally,  that  the  number  of  females  so  employed  in 
this  district  is  very  large,  being  many  thousands.  They  are  employed 
in  various  occupations,  but  principally  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  factories 
^and  warehouses.  But  there  are  hundreds  employed.at  their  own  houses 
in  clipping  lace,  seaming  stockings,  putting  bands  upon  drawers,  fin- 
ishing undershirts,  &c.,  besides  those  who  are  employed  on  hand  knit- 
ting-machines at  their  homes,  though  under  the  pay  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers in  the  towns.  As  this  condition  of  matters  spreads  over  four 
counties  in  this  district,  I  think  you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  get  at  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  employed  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  I  have  given  in  the  annexed  table  the 
wages  of  female  employes  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained  them  and  also 
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the  hoars  of  labor.    I  am  aware  that  the  fif^r^res  do  not  cover  the  whole 
field,  bat  they  are  as  ftdl  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them. 

THE  MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  EMPLOYl^S. 

Of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  above 
referred  to,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Personally  I  can  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  them.  I  see  them  at  their  work  and  in  the  streets,  and  I 
hear  what  is  said  aboat  them.  At  their  work  in  this  town  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  either  from  anwholesome  atmosphere  or  nnreasonable 
hoars  of  labor.  In  the  street  they  are  generally  well  dressed,  and  their 
appearance  does  not  indicate  physical  weakness.  Young  women  seem 
to  prefer  fnctory  work  to  domestic  service,  in  which  they  are  always  in 
demand.  As  they  can  get  good  wages  and  good  food  at  the  houses  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  employ  them,  and  yet  prefer  the  factory  and 
warehouse  work,  I  think  their  lot  cannot  be  a  hard  one  in  their  chosen 
emplojrment.  I  do  not  think  the  moral  condition  of  women  employed 
in  factory  work  here  is  worse  than  it  is  in  every  place  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  that  sex  employed. 

THE  MBANid   EMPLOYED  AND  BY  WHOM   FOB  THE   IMPBOVEMENT  OF 

THE  EMPLOYES. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  the  employers  take  much  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  employes.  Generally  they  are  satisfied  if  they  do  their 
work  well  and  appear  at  the  opening  time  in  the  morning.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  There  are  at  least  two  large  lace 
warehouses  which  employ  chaplains  and  have  a  service  of  their  own 
every  morning.  They  also  try  to  exercise  some  control  over  their  moral 
oonduct  generally.  There  is  the  general  provision  for  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  town  which  is  active  and  fairly  efficient. 

THE    MEANS    PBOYIDED  IN  CASE  OF  FIBE  OB  OTHEB    DANOEBS  FOB 

ESCAPE. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  means  provided  for  escape 
in  such  cases.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  are  gen- 
erally constructed  with  more  care  than  are  similar  ones  in  the  United 
States.    They  are  always  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  the  stair  cases  are 

generally  of  stone.  Fires  are  much  less  frequent  than  they  are  at  home, 
f  conrse  they  do  occur,  but  the  danger  from  them  is  comparatively 
small.  During  nearly  seven  years  that  I  have  resided  in  this  place  I 
have  ever  seen  a  house  burned  down  and  have  ri»rely  seen  a  fire-engine 
in  the  streets. 

PBOVISIONS  MADE  BY  EMPLOYEES  IN  BEOABD  TO  SANIT ABY  MEABUBES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  special  provisions  made  by  em- 
ployers here  in  this  regard,  aside  from  the  general  construction  oi  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  being  good  and  substantial,  with  ordinarily  good 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  town  has  its  health  officers,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  time  to  their  departments,  and  I  believe  they  are 
fairly  efficient.  Then  there  are  factory  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  alHaws  for  the  welfare  of  the  operatives  are  observed.  There  are  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  there  is  also  a  law  making  employers  liable 
In  case  of  accidents  under  certain  circumstances. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

^^  Has  there  been  any  increase  daring  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t  What  are 
the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  wages  of  men  and  on  gen- 
eral social  and  industrial  conditions  f  " 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  increase  in  the  wages  of 
women  or  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  last  five 
years.  Active  trade  here  has  kept  both  men  and  women  well  employed 
during  most  of  that  time,  and  they  have  thereby  been  able  to  earn  more 
money.  As  I  have  before  said  that  trade  prosperity  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height,  and  a  time  of  depression  is  prevailing  in  the  district, 
the  employers  are  now  more  able  than  formerly  to  name  the  wages  they 
will  pay.  The  wages  of  women  beiog  lower  than  those  of  men,  their 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  latter.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  employment  of  women  affects  social  conditions.  Their 
employment  affects  the  industrial  conditions  materially.  Without  female 
labor  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  here  would  be  impossible. 
The  cheaper  labor  of  the  continent,  which  now  creates  strong  competi- 
tion, would  probably  drive  all  Nottingham  lace  and  hosiery  out  of  for- 
eign markets,  and  perhaps  out  of  domestic  markets  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  large  share  of  the  work  in  lace  factories  and  warehouses  can 
only  be  well  and  profitably  done  by  female  labor,  as  you  will  readily 
understand. 

STATE     OF    EDUCATION— GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF    EMPLOYMENT    IK 

MILLS,  ETC. 

The  younger  female  emplo^'^s  are  generally  fairly  educated,  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  school 
These  laws  are  pretty  strictly  enforced,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
rising  generation  is  better  educated  than  any  betbre  it.  Among  the 
older  employes  there  is  less  education,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  employment  of  women  in  factories, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  has  upon  their  physical  condition  and  that  of  their 
children.  Of  course  the  confinement  has  its  physical  disadvantages, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  compensations.  The  air  which  they  breathe 
may  not  be  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  abJe 
to  earn  more  money  and  to  provide  bettt  r  food  and  more  pbysici^  com- 
forts for  themselves  and  their  children.  Large  numbers  of  women  and 
children  could  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way  in  this  country  Uuui 
in  factories,  mills,  &c.  They  cannot  all  go  into  domestic  service,  Bor 
can  they  be  employed  on  the  land.  There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  that  they  accept  such  employment  or  emigrate.  Without  such  em- 
ployment the  greater  part  of  them  would  not  have  the  means  wherewith 
to  leave  the  country. 

JASPEE  SMITH, 

CanMuiar  Agmt. 

United  States  Oommebcial  Agency, 

Nottingham^  June  20, 1884. 
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GENBBAL  TBADBS. 
WeMif  wages  (offifty-four  kourtper  week)  paid  the  general  trade  in  Nottingham. 


OccapatioDt. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

BUILDIHa  TBADU. 

FrioUAyers 

f7  56 
5  94 
9  18 
594 
864 
648 

$8  64 
702 
9  72 
702 

10  80 
7  56 

$8  00 
6  25 

Hod^KsaniflFB • 

M#«oi?« ,. 

9  59 

Tenders 

6  26 

PlMrteim  .  ...  

9  50 

Tenders 

7  00 

FlmnberB 

9  72 

Amistantfi .      .      . 

594 

7  02 

6  50 

Gtts-lltters 

9  72 

Slaters 

9  18 

Boofers 

7  56 
594 
7  56 

486 

7  30 

864 
7  00 
9  18 

7  80 
850 

8  00 

Tenders 

6  46 

Carpenters 

8  50 

OTHIB  TBADB8. 

Bakers 

6  25 

Blaoksmitba 

8  00 

Strikers  

6  08 

Bookbinders 

865 
7  29 
6  10 
488 
730 
486 
440 

656 

12  15 

7  30 

5  34 
0  73 

6  08 
486 

5  00 

Foremen 

10  00 

Under  foremen 

6  50 

Laborers 

5  00 

MAltatAr,  lefMl^off  man  -  r .  . . , . .    .  . , .   . . . . . 

8  50 

Working  maltster 

5  40 

4  50 

CaUnei-makers 

9  00 

Confectioners 

729 
243 

900 
850 
4  86 

486 
4  40 

8  51 
400 

10  20 

13  85 

584 

582 
486 

8  00 

Cigar-makers 

3  00 

Coopers: 

working  per  day 

9  50 

Workin  g  piece .". 

11  00 

Helper 

5  20 

DriTers : 

nnfcyrnfln  *nd  teamsters , 

6  50 

Cabmen 

4  76 

Tram  drivers 

6  26 

Gardeners 

5  10 

6  10' 

7  50 
7  80 

6  00 

Horsesboers 

6  50 

4  86 

Lithograpbers 

486 
6  66 
592 
440 
550 

7  29 
7  29 
780 
7  30 
780 

6  10 

Printers* 

7  00 

Saddle  And  bsrness  makers , ...,.,.  ......      .  . 

6  25 

Tailors 

6  50 

6  26 

*  Ten  cents  to  16  cents  per  M. 

FAOTOBIESy  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  per  week  in  hosiery  milU. 


OccapatlonB. 


BOSUBT  MAKUFACTUBB  (fifty  tofifty-slx  bOHTS.) 


Hand-firame  knitters,  men 

Botary  power  frame,  men 

Circnlar  power  frame,  men 

Cironlar  power  frame,  women 

Cotton's  patent: 

Men 

Attendant  boTS 

Attendant  girls 

Hand  stitcher  and  eeamer,  women. . 
Power  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  welters  and  taroMrs  off 

Winden 

Cutters: 

Men 

Women 


Lowest. 


$3  41 
868 
863 


8  68 
1  95 


2  92 
8  65 
2  68 

680 


Highest. 


$4  14 
973 
973 
4  86 

12  16 
4  14 

2  43 
1  95 
8  65 
4  86 

3  16 


Average. 


3  65 


13  75 
9  00 
9  00 

4  86 

10  00 
8  50 


2 
1 
8 

4 
2 

6 
8 


48 
06 
10 
85 

90 

80 
66 
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Wages  per  week,  in  hosiery  mUU — Contmned. 


OoonpAtioiu. 


HoBXBBT  lUiruFACTUBK— Ckmtiiined. 

Mencton,  women 

Folders: 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Oirle  (piece) 

Men  (nme) 

liAds  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders : 

Women  (pieoe) 

Women  (Ume) 

Oirls(tlme) 

Ma]iers>np : 

By  hand,  women 

By  power,  women 

COTTOH  DOUBLINO  (flfty-six  hoors.)* 
Donblers : 

Women 

Girls 

Beelers: 

Women 

Qirta 

Dofbrs,  girls 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  92 

$8  90 

508 
841 
170 
6  81 
220 
268 

10  95 
4  16 
1  96 
7  78 
292 
292 

248 

248 
1  22 

8  65 
292 
1  96 

196 
292 

290 
486 

220 
1  70 

292 
220 

1  70 
146 
100 

220 
196 
146 

1 

$8  46 

751 
8  75 
1  86 
716 
278 
286 

816 

211 

IM 

250 

88B 


2M 
2M 

2M 

175 
126 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  pieoe,  According  to  arrangement  with  difierent  flzms. 
Wages  paid  per  week  offft^four  hours  in  laoe  faeUnies  or  warehouaes  in  NoUsngham, 


Oooapationa. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATersga. 

FAHCT  LACB  MAHUFAGTUBK. 

Lace  makers,  men ^..^^x.^.^.  x^. 

$14  60 
2  40 
240 
1  45 
600 
10  00 
840 

17  00 
608 

680 
486 

268 
145 

292 
196 

$24  00 
280 
840 
240 
725 
24  00 
490 

19  00 
868 

12  60 
680 

840 
268 

840 
268 

680 

880 

19  50 
486 
291 

868 

1 

611 M 

Winders,  lads  and  boys 

SID 

Menders,'  girls T.. 

SID 

ThTeadersT lads  and  boTS 

21D 

^vaipei's,  men ••.•.■.....•.■■■■••.■>•■.•.••••..•*•••■■••..••.•••..•..■.• 

7M 

Designen  and  draftsmen,  men ..... 

ISM 

Clippers  and  s'Millopers  women 

4N 

LACl  CUBTADTB. 

Makers  in  sUk: 

Men 

18  N 

Lads ^i»d  boys .^t-. ,,..,.. 

71D 

Makers  in  cotton : 

Men 

81D 

Lads  and  boys 

SN 

Menders: 

Women 

IN 

Girls 

m 

Winders: 

Women 

til 

Girls 

m 

Warpers: 

M^n,     time.  ...-.T,r.Tr.......rrT..r,...t.....^ -   -.  -  r 

•  » 

Lads  and  bers 

248 

10  95 
200 
248 

778 

SN 

Draftsmen: 

Men 

ISN 

Lads  and  boys V. 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 

151 

SN 

Smiths,  time ..'.,■ 

SN 

LACB  DBBBSnrO. 

Men 

lis  11 

Ladsandboys .......x      ...x.........        ..x. ........  ..... 

IN 

Women  ....'. 

S4l 

GirU 

SN 

The  minority  of  men  receive  set  wages  whether  ftilly  employed  or  not    Women  and  glils  piM  s^ 
cording  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  according  to  time  made. 
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BAILWAT  EMPLOYES. 


Oooapationa. 


Honn  em- 
ployed. 


Be  driven per  day.. 

nen do — i 

mgerjfiuurdB per  week.. j. 

■tguafde do |. 

amen ; do....! 

»TmeD do 

mger  porters do 

sporters do 

ae  fitters do.... 

liners do 

I do 

rers ...... ...........b.. ......................... ................. ...do. ... 


10 
10 


72 
68 
8* 
68 
54 
60 
60 
64 


Wages. 


$182 


1 
6 

T 
• 

5 
5 

4 
1 


10 
81 
80 
98 
58 
62 
86 


692 
8  41 
4  88 


MINES  AND  MINING. 
^agea  paid  per  dajf  of  —  naura  in  conneetion  with  ooal  minee  in  Nottingham  dtstrict. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

10  06 

06 

1  14 

85 
1  22 
1  60 

Highest. 

81  84 

s 

1  84 

■s ., 

1  28 

in  (df^y) T^TT .  T..T ,.. 

1  22 

in  (oontraot) - 

1  70 

len  (overlookers) 

1  68 

Icemen x . . .  ^  ^ . .  ^ t  . , . .  r . , , . , 

86 

men 

77 

81 

temen .^         .      . .... 

1  18 

ITS - 



86 

1  00 
77 
78 

94 

ts 

1  22 

srs 

85 

rers  above  snrfkoe ,.,,^              ....  ^a........... 

82 

FOUNDBIES  AND   IBON  WOBKS. 


Wages  per  week,  iron  works  and  foundry. 


Oconpations. 


m 


Average. 


|fen. 


$7  75 

« i      7  26 

ffs,  planers,  and  drillers |     6  06 

makers : 7  75 

7  00 
5  80 

8  20 
4  76 


rn 

>  rivetters 

'holders.. 

s , 

efs 


Lads. 


$1  90 
2  25 
2  15 

1  90 

2  16 
2  15 
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aOYERNMBNT  BMPLOTE8. 


w 


IS 


SalarieB  jpoid  potUoffioe  hmplojfA. 


Oooapatioiia. 


Postmaster 

Chief  clerk 

Saperintendent 

Sight  clerks  (each) 

Sixteen  sasortinK  clerks  and  telegraphers,  first  elaas. . . 

Vorty-two  sssorting  clerks  and  telegraphers,  second  class 


1  female  telegrapher,  first  class  — 
6  female  telegraphers,  second  class. 


Wages. 


82,827  91 

978  80 

827  30 

832  64 

88  73-812  16 

$8  00^00 

6  88 
2  82 

Per  year. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
88.78  per  week,  laereariBf  te 

majdmnm  of  f  12.18  per  vw. 
From  $8  to  fi  ft  week,  iaain 

ing  to  maximum  of  88.21 
Inomssing  to  $7»78. 
Increasing  to  #4.18. 


It  must  be  taken  into  acoonnt  thaA  all  the  aboTo  (inoloding  telenftphers)  nre  Goromment  tmpkijU, 
and  as  saoh  their  position  is  permanent,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  retire  on  n  pension  after  sartioi 
for  a  certain  namber  of  years. 

8diari6»  pMd  in  jm^Iic  sckooZt. 


Ooonpations. 


Board  schoolmasiers per  year. 

Head  mistress do... 

Assistant  masters do.., 

Assistant  mistresses do... 

Board  school  inspector do... 

Clerk  of  aboard do  . 

Attendance  officers do... 

Superintendent  of  attendant  officers do  ,. 


t  i 


$730  00  to  81. 96710 


888  00 
243  82 
170  82 


87«N 
885  8 

388  SI 

1,480  N 

1,708  0 

4880 

730  00 


4 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  afifiiim  to  oarparation  employee. 


Occnpations. 


Town  ci€rk*§  dupei  OmsaO. 

Town  clerk,  clerk  to  the  gas  commit- 
tee, solicitor  and  clerk  to  the  sewer- 
age committee,  registrar  of  the  bor* 
ongh  oonrt  of  record,  and  steward 
of  the  manor 

Bstatee  clerk 

ConTeyanoing  clerk 

Begistrar  of  stock 

ScTen  clerks,  ranging  Arom  £140  to  £26. 

Borough  engineer*t  doparfmsnt 

Consolting  engineer,  engineer  to  the 
gas  and  water  and  sewage  farm  com- 
mittees   

Borough  surveyor  and  engineer 

Chief  assistant 

Seven  draftsmen,  ranging  fh>m  £200 
to  £65 

Private  improvements,  notices,  4m>., 
clerk 

Clerk 

Do 

Building  survevor 

Two  assistants,*  £104  each 

Surveyor  of  highways 

Foreman  of  scavengers 

Clerk  of  works  for  private  streets  im- 
provement   

Two  wharf  clerks,  £109  4s.  and  £65. . . 

*  With  house,  coal,  and  gas. 
t  With  house. 


per 
annum. 


17.299  75 

1,070  63 

978  80 

730  00 

778  64 

8.221  80 


$978  80 

2,920  00 

973  80 

4,856  51 

1, 216  62 
488  00 
411  00 

1,216  62 

1, 012  23 
n,095  00 

tool  57 

{978  30 
847  00 


OocnpatioBS. 


Borough  onffinMr^s  depattment    Con- 

tinned. 


Clerk  of  works 

Assistant  derk  of  works. 
Subordinate  employte.... 


Borovffh  oeootmCanC's  dqMWtmsnt. 


Borough  aoconntsnt 

Chief  clerk 

Six  clerks,  ranging  from  £86  to  £31 

Police  oonrt  derk 

Collector    of    private    impvoTemeot 

works  accounts 

DLstrist  rate  and  rente: 

Three  clerks,  ranging  tt%nn  £180 

to  £41 

Bent  collector 

Eight    rate  collectors,  1  nt  £160 

and  7at£150 

Private  improvement  works,  7  ^li*!**:^ 
ranging  from  £250  to  £81 


Salsiy 


U 
11 


1,1 

1,01110 

1.98i]0 

4I3S 


1,212  00 
913  01 

5^88Btf 

8,475  00 


StdUh  departmonL 


Med  leal  offi cer  of  health 

Chief  inspector  of  noisaocee 

Analyst 

Wharf  superistradent 

Meat  inspector 

Fish  Inspector 

8  inspectors  of  nuisances,  £104  eeidi.. 

!  £80  for  keep  of  honee  also. 
$  And  £50  traveling  ezpenaee. 


$2.930  00 

Ewoo 


978  SI 

58SI0 

6M11 

1,518  3* 
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Wagea  paid  to  oorporaiion  employA — Continaed. 


Occupatloiis. 


h  department— CoDtiBaed. 

of  dUinfectiog  atation 

prkM 

lerks 

Dts  at  laTfttories 

■hoQfte  care-takera 

iT  of  common  lodging-hooMB 

XtiaUB  dq^rtm§nt 

mreyor 

ftnrreyon 

^tUet  tmdjlr$  brigad*. 

(•table.  Ugh  constable,  and 

aator 

indent  of  police 

»TBofpobce 

ita  of  police...  

men 

indents  of  fire  brigade 

»  police  force 

MarkeU  aiid  fairt. 

oarkets,  inspector  of  weighto 

isnres,  Sic 

tanta , 

ctor  and  assistanta 

BCtoTS  (£95,  £45  10«.  and  £44 

»  weight*  and  measnies 

Istant  and  gas  snperintendant 

mdoarator , 

d'itter!  I !  I  ;.'.*."."!!.*.'."*!  I! !! ! 

inta,  Stc.,  ranging  from  £92 
is 

f  OoUeae/rM  library  and  not- 
iiraZ  hiatory  ffMissum. 

of  natnial  science 

of  chemistry 

of  maihanatics 

of  language  and  literatore. . . 
secretary  and  secretary  to 

classes 

lemonstrator,  Ae 

demonstrator 

al  assistants 

assistanto 

curator 

ist 

and  assistant 

Its 

arlan 

librarian 

nta  and  attendanta  ranging 
'8to£1512t 

porks  and  burial  grounds. 

r,  arboretnm 

r,  meadows  ground 

r,  forest  paVuion 

04,  £90  Or..  £78. 

id  £75  for  nonse,  Slc. 

r  week. 

id  house,  coal,  and  gas. 

id  £80  traveling  expenses. 

id  £5  it.  traTcluig  expenses. 

Uh  residence. 

id  proportion  of  class  fees. 

1  and  £70  4s. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$506  11 

630  44 
•1,300  00 
379  56 
301  72 
126  52 


073  30 
442  86 


2,100  00 
t973  30 
UO  58 
IB  02 
(6  56 
>1  63 
438  00 


I 
§851 


\ 


216  62 
584  00 
879  58 


n 


152  00 
126  62 
126  52 


Occupations. 


762  86 

7253  05 
864  27 


»1,460  00 
879  58 
560  38 
606  11 

2,002  41 


1,946  60 
1,946  60 
1,946  60 
1,946  60 

632  64 
973  80 

tt486  65 
442  85 
406  00 
379  58 
537  00 

tt786  50 
668  31 

1,006  00 
564  00 

2.075  00 


PubUe parks  and  burialgrounds—CoaVd. 

Sexton  and  keepers  of  Basford  oeme< 
tory 

MisesUansous. 


Clerk  to  the  peace 

Recorder 

Treasurer  

Coroner 

Clerk  to  the  magistrates. 

Undersheriff 

Accountant  auditor 

Lighting  inspector 


Town-hall  keeper 

Keeper  municipal  offices . 


Messenger 

Superintendent  of  Burgess  Park,  Ae . . 

Sewage-farm  bailiff 

late-rent  collector 

Horse  and  fodder  superintondent 

Major's  servant,  keeper  of  police  office 

and  exchange  rooms 

Finder 

Assistant  to  Freman's  committee 


Qat  dqimrtmsnL 

Eng^eer's  department: 

engineer 

2  draftsmen 

Clerk  to  works 

Manager's  office : 

General  manager 

Chief  clerk 

3  clerks 

Accountant's  office : 

Accountanto 

Chief  clerk 

18  clerks  ranging  from  £160  to  £15, 

16s 

13  collectors  ranging  from  £150  to 

£82 10s 

Miscellaneous : 

S.  Smith  &  Co.,  bankers 

Inspector 

Sabinspector 

3  saperintondenta  of  works 

11  clerks  at  works  ranging  trova 

£126to£20 


Watsr  dsparhnmU. 

Engineer's  office : 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineers 

Saperintondent ■ 

2  clerks 

Manager's  office : 

Manager 

Chief  clerk 

6  clerks  ranging  from  £120  to  £26. 

6  collectors  ranging  ftom  £160  to 
£140 

Storekeeper 

Chief  assessor 

2  assessors 

Accountant  auditor 

Reffistrar  of  stock 

Laborers  on  streeto,  &c 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$456  00 


1,940  60 

817  57 

1,708  27 

JTees. 

6^858  81 

Fees. 

973  80 

6584  00 

{253  08 

$635  31 

816  33 

486  66 

IliU,  216  62 

486  66 

889  83 

S4I3  66 
158  00 
121  66 


3,660  00 
irill.997  60 
584  00 

2,919  90 
973  30 
***l,8e2  62 

1,816  62 
924  68 

4,842  00 

7,141  80 

780  00 
1,021  96 
778  64 
ttt8,601  21 

9,810  46 


1,946  60 

1.460  00 

6876  00 

886  00 

2,483  26 
^861  68 
1,760  69 

3,674  20 
486  66 
778  64 
881  68 

:6  47 


$$  Five  shillings  per  week  extra  during  cricket 
season. 

nil  And  house  and  £30  for  servant. 
^U  £240  and  £170. 
*'*  £150,  £110.  and  £20. 

m£300,  £220,  and  £220. 

ttt  See  miscellaneous. 

§§$  See  town  clerk's  department. 


J) 


I 
I 

•1 
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PBI0E8  OP  THE  NB0E88ABIBS  OF  LIFE. 
PrieeB  o/prwisionB  and  oiKer  leading  arHeU$  of  conenmption. 


>  I 


I 


t 

it 


Artiolea. 


Price. 


Floor,  snperflne.  p«r    14  poonds 

(ayerace) 

B«ef: 

Bart  roMtIng  pieoM  (per  ponnd) 

Soappieoes 

Corned 

▼eal: 

Fore-quArter 

Hlnd-qnuier 

Chope 

Kntton: 

Fove-qnMter 

Hind^qvArter 

Chepa  

Pork: 

Freeh 

Corned 

Beoon 

Heais 


fO  14to 


34 
16 


22 


Articlee. 


15 

18 

16 

18 

12 

24 

16 

24 

12 


SeiuAffe II 

10  44   ,  Lard ,  |0  a7to 

,  Bntteir* per  pound. . !       22 

I  Cheese do  .. 

I  Potatoes perpeck. 

18  it  Milk perqnart. 

Eggs* peroosen. 

22'   Tea perponnd. 

24  li  Coffee do  .. 

Sasar do... 

Kioe do... 

Soap  (oommon) do... 

24  II  Starch do... 

24     Coal.... perton. 

OU  (coal) per  gallon. 

Gas per  1,000  feet. 

Shirting 

Sheetings 

Prints." 


SI 
21 


24 

05 
04 
06 
67 
2  12 


07 


48 

II 
41 

01 

or 

« 

16 
4  01 

21 
60 
16 
21 
If 


*  Yaries  with  season. 


AGBICULTUBAL  WAGES. 


Farm  laharert. 


-vi 


Ooonpations. 


Plowmen 

General  work... 

Gardener 

Under  gardener 

Milking 

Cattleman 

BUoksmith 

Carpenter 

Boy 


^'S'r. 

Wages 
perwesk. 

#0  66 

65 
72 
57 
44 
66 
122 
1  10 
18 

isn 

SM 

4n 

III 

SM 

415 

7  tt 

660 

108 

Tho  above  figures  are  taken  fhim  the  books  of  a  proprietor  in  Not- 
tinghamshire who  farms  considerable  land  on  his  own  aoooant.  All  Uie 
laborers  live  in  cottages  near  the  mansion  house,  the  rents  of  whicdb  are 
as  follows :  There  are  flfby-five  cottages ;  one  rents  for  $14.60  per  qnar- 
ter,  the  others  from  $6.10  to  $2.56  per  quarter,  the  average  price  being 
about  $3.50.  Farm  laborers  rarely  live  on  the  fiEums  on  which  they 
work  and  generally  receive  wages  and  provide  for  their  own  sustenance. 


STOBK  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 


AuiBiantt  in  retail  §hop9  and  etares. 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest.  ;  Highest^ 


Drapers' assistants  (with  board) $100  $400 

Drapers' assistanta,  female  (with  board) ;          100  I  250 

Head  salesmen  or  women  as  high  as 1,000 

_  I 

Apprentices  get  little  or  no  pay  for  first  year  and  In  some  cases  psy  a  preminm. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Household  wages  in  Uncns. 


OcoupAtloiia. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Menaerruita  (per  year) 

$200 
75 

Women  cooks 

$50 
40 
40 

$125 

100 

75 

HoasemaidB ^ 

flS 

Under  eenranta 

60 

SHEFFIELD. 


B^PORT  BY  CONSUL  WSBSTER, 

Id  compliance  with  the  reqairements  of  the  labor  circalar  of  the  De- 
partment, dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  I  embrace  those  industries  which  belong 
to  this  consular  district.  This  will  exclude  " factories,  mills,  &c.,^'  which 
interrogatory  I  conclude  refers  especially  to  textile  fabrics,  of  which 
there  are  no  factories  in  this  district.  There  are  also  no  glass- workers, 
ship  yards,  or  ship-building,  and  no  seamen.  I  omit  also  the  wages  of 
Government  employes,  as  the  consul-general  informs  me  that  these  will 
be  obtained  in  London. 

I  have  made  the  statistics  upon  male  labor  as  full  and  accurate  as 
possible  in  the  time  allowed,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  cir- 
cular as  to  averaging.  My  statements  upon  female  labor  must  be  of  a 
more  general  nature,  as  females  are  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
great  extent  as  compared  with  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  lace  districts. 

1.  THE  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  EVERY  CLASS. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  compared  them  with  those  of  1878^  and  here- 
with give  the  result. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield, 


OccapatiODB. 

Time  of  employment. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

Building  trades:  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
masoDS,  bricklaj^ers,  slaters,   plaster- 
ers, painters,  paperers,  plumbers  and 
gas-ntti^ra. 

Tiabor^rn :  Tfod -carriers  and  t^nd^rs  .... 

Per  week  of  49^  honrs 

do 

$6  00 

4  38 

6  07 
4  38 
8  26 

7  20 

4  05 

5  67 

8  40 

5  83 

6  82 

$8  50 

6  07 

8  75 

5  83 

9  24 

7  78 

6  06 
656 
4  05 

6  56 

7  29 

$8  00 
5  10 

Blacksmiths 

Per  week...... ............. 

7  00 

Strikers 

do 

5  10 

Brass  fonnders 

Per  week  of  54  boars 

do 

8  51 

Brass  finishers 

7  41 

Brick-makers : 

ClaT-setters -. 

Per  week  of  50  hours 

do 

4  38 

Grinders  (machine) 

6  07 

Siftermen 

do 

3  65 

Itfixennen 

do 

6  07 

Makers 

do 

6  56 

Bove 

Per  day 

36 

w peelers  and  setters -..^ .... 

Per  week  of  50  hours 

12  honrs  aday  and  Sundays. 
Per  week  of  50  hours 

6  07 
6  56 
5  88 

•16 
1  82 
1  21 

6  56 

7  29 
6  56 

*36 
486 

8  04 

6  82 

Bamers 

6  80 

Drawers 

6  07 

Cigar  makers  : 

Women 

*24 

7orewomen 

Per  week 

8  65 

Sorters  and  bnndlers 

do 

2  19 

92  A— LAB- 
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Wageipaid  the  gemeral  trade$  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield — Con  tinned. 


Oocnpations. 


ri 


i    . 


/ 


Cftblnet-mftken 

Coopera: 

Wet 

Dry* 

Paoking-oaae  maken* 

Diirers : 

Draymen 

Cabment 

Tramway 

Omnibus 

Tram-gnaTds 

Omuibos-guarda 

Tailora : 

Cattera 

Tailora         

Machinists  (women) 

Wheelwrights : 

Best  wheelwrights  (wood) 

Blacksmiths 

Striken 

Steel  converting : 

Foremen  

Laborera 

Steel  melting: 

Teemers 

Pullers-ont 

Cokera 

Pot-makera 

Cellar-lad 

Steel  tolling: 

Foremen 

Bollera 

FUee: 

Forsera 

Strikera 

Hardenen 

Grindera 

Cattera : 

Men   

Women 

Saws: 

Long  andcircalar  saw  smiths. 

Shora-saw  smiths 

Grindera  

Haodle-maken 

Rnbbera  (women) 

Hardenen 

Bdge  tools : 

Forgera 

Strikera 

Grindera 

Hardenera 

Sheep-shean : 

Forgera 

Strikers 

Grindera 

Aassistant 

Hardener 

Bender 

Pocket  catlery : 

Blad«>-forgen 

Grindera , 

Cutlera  (pnttera-together)  . . .. 

Whetteraand  wipers  (girls) . . 
Table  catlery : 

Forsera 

Strikera 

Grindera 

Haftera. 

Table  forks  (steel) : 

Forgera.     

Grindera 

Filera  (women) 

Easora: 

Forgera 

Strikers 

G  ri  ndera 

S«tt«ra>in 

Putting-np  (women) 


Time  of  employment. 


Per  week  of  54  honra. 


Piece-work 

do.... 

do.... 


Per  week  of  60  to  70  honra . . 
Per  week  of  70  to  80  honra. . 
Per  week  (16  honra  per  day) 

do 

do 

do 


Lowest. 


$6  80 

5  10 

6  07 
6  07 

4  38 


Highest.  I  Arerafe. 


Per  week . . 
Piece-work 
do.... 


5 
5 
3 
3 

9 
5 


83 
83 
40 
40 

73 
83 


Per  week 

do.. 

do... 


Per  week  of  45  honra . 
do 


Per  week  of  60  honra 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  48  hoara 
do 


Piece-work . 
....  do.... 

do.... 

.....  do.... 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 

do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 
.do 

do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Per 


do 

.do 

.do 

.do    

week  of  SOhoan. 


2  43 


8  51 

6  80 
4  38 

7  29 
1  21 


7  29 
6  07 
632 

8  51 

6  07 
1  82 

7  20 
7  29 

10  94  , 
7  29  > 
1  82 
632 

973 

7  29 

9  73 
632 

8  51 
607 
8  51 
4  38 
632 
680 

4  86 
6  07 

3  65 
1  09 

4  86 
6  07 
8  51 

6  07 

5  83 
583 
1  82 

073 

7  29 
12  16 

6  07 
1  46 


$9  70 

14  59 
12  16 
12  16 

5  50 


6  80 
6  80 
4  13 
4  13 

19  46 
8  75 
3  69 


9  73 
7  29 
5  10  ' 
9  48  ! 
3  65 


10  94 
8  51 

7  29 
13  37 

729 
2  43 

10  94 

8  51 

13  37 

9  73 
243 
7  78 

13  37 
10  94 

14  50 
7  29 

9  73 
7  29 
9  73 

6  07 

7  29 

7  78 

12  16 

12  16 

9  73 

2  92 

9  73 

8  51 
12  16 

7  29 

7  29 

8  51 
2  55 

12  16 

9  73 
14  59 

8  51 
2  43 


18  51 

813 
8S1 
851 

5  18 
518 

8«r 


87 

88 
85 


14  58 
7S8 
28! 

875 
788 
448 

728 
488 

875 
705 
488 

8  51 
182 

18  M 
875 

851 
888 
858 

on 

8S 
184 

875 
751 
1118 
778 
319 
7» 

18  n 
851 

1187 
888 

831 

8S2 
8fi 

518 
888 

751 

851 
818 
887 
183 

875 
88 
973 
882 

607 
6  19 
208 

1118 
8  75 

13  JI 
8N 

Go  out  packing. 


t  Are  estimated  to  receive  $?.43  to  92.92  in  gifts.  &e. 
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Wages  paid  the  general  tradee  in  the  oon8uJ4W  dUtriot  of  Sheffield — Continued. 


OccapatioiM. 

Time  of  empl(»yment. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

Soisoon: 

VoTffien 

Piece- work 

|7  29 
9  73 
6  07 
tf  07 

6  32 
1  94 

1  94 

7  29 

7  29 
729 

680 

2  92 
7  29 

7  29 
243 

8  51 
7  29 
7  29 
729 
2  43 
1  94 

7  78 

'   $9  73 

10  94 

7  29 

7  29 
729 
2  92 
2  92 

8  51 

8  51 
12  16 

7  78 

4  88 
12  16 
12  16 

292 

10  94 

9  73 
9  73 
9  73 
292 
2  92 

8  02 
534 

14  59 

9  73 
12  16 

8  75 
14  59 
14  59 

8  99 
10  94 
19  46 
18  23 
10  94 

8  51 
18  23 

7  90 

6  07 

7  29 

8  26 

9  24 
6  80 

6  07 

5  10 
14  59 

8  75 
826 

7  29 

8  75 
8  75 
8  51 

8  02 
2  92 

7  53 

5  59 
7  29 
7  29 
2  43 
1  46 
4  86 
7  29 

1  82 
1  33 

9  73 
7  29 

6  07 

7  29 

97  78 

Orinden 

do 

10  46 

Filers 

do 

6  82 

PutterS'toirether 

do 

6  32 

Holera  BDcT  taardenen 

do 

6  56 

Sumlahfira  (women) ................. 

do 

2  67 

Dreeaers  ( womoD) 

do 

2  6 

Xleetro-plate : 

StAinperii 

Usually  niece-work,  when 
time  win  arerage  55  boors 
per  week. 

...rT-do 

7  78 

Pleroe-worken 

7  78 

BrAzien ...<..... 

do 

8  75 

Baffers: 

Keo 

do 

7  29 

Women 

do 

8  40 

Cbaneiti 

do 

8  51 

BufcraTera 

do 

8  51 

Bamishcni (women) - 

do 

2  55 

Britannia  metal: 

Spinners 

Siampera 

Piece-work 

8  75 

do 

8  26 

Caaters 

do 

8  26 

Makers-np 

do 

7  78 

Barnlshera  .. 

do 

2  52 

Bnbbers(eirls) 

do 

2  19 

Iron,  iron  fonndries,  machine-shops,  ice. : 
Pnddlers.  , 

Per  week  of  50  boon 

do 

7  78 

Underhand 

5  34 

Shinfflers 

do 

12  16 
8  75 

12  89 

Assistant 

do 

8  99 

Ball  fViniac«mf n ..................... 

do 

12  16 

Underhand 

do 

6  07 

7  29 

Charroal  lumpers^ ......j........u^« 

do 

14  59 

Boilers 

Per  week  of  55  boars 

do 

9  73 
6  56 

10  94 

Assistant 

7  29 

Metal  reflners  ................ ...^.. 

Per  week  of  67  hours 

10  94 

Plate-rollers 

Fnmacemen 

Per  week  of  65  hours 

do 

14  59 

18  37 

729 

15  80 
14  59 

Firemen 

do 

8  51 

Scale-melters 

do 

8  51 

Forj^emen 

Levermen  ........................... 

do 

12  16 

14  59 

do 

7  90 

Bogiemen  

do 

6  07 

Hammer-driTers .................... 

do 

7  29 

Pattern-makers 

Perweekof  54  hours 

do 

7  78 

8  26 

6  32 

4  38 

3  04 
13  37 

5  83 

7  29 

6  07 

5  83 

8  26 

7  29 

6  32 
1  21 

680 

4  86 
6  56 
6  07 
1  21 
1  21 
4  38 
6  07 

1  21 
48 

4  86 

5  59 

4  86 

5  59 

7  90 

If  olden 

8  51 

Fettlera 

do 

6  44 

lAborem 

do  .  

5  10 

Iron-trailers 

Per  week  of  55  hours 

Per  week  of  57  hoars 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

do 

3  89 

Tyre-rollers 

Ifachinists 

13  62 
7  78 

I*attem  makers  

7  78 

Joiners 

do 

6  32 

Tnmers 

do 

7  78 

Bnidoe-fltters 

do 

8  51 

Blacksmitha 

do 

7  53 

Millwrijthts 

do 

7  29 

ADprentices  (aooordinir  to  aire) 

do 

2  19 

BoUer-makers : 

Biveters  and  backers 

do 

7  29 

Hold«rB-on 

do 

5  10 

Flani^ers 

do 

6  80 

Blucksmiths  

do 

6  56 

Apprentices  (acoordins  to  aee) 

do 

1  58 

Bivet  boj's 

do 

1  33 

Laborers  or  helpers 

Eniiioemen 

Bidlway  emuloy6H  :  * 

Engine-o  rivers 

Firemen 

do 

4  50 

Per  week  of  59  hours 

Per  dav  of  12  hours 

6  32 
1  46 

do   

1  09 

PaMseoser-ff  uards 

Per  week 

6  80 

G^oods-;(aards 

12  hours  per  day,  per  week. 
do    

6  32 

Watchmen 

5  34 

Pointsmen 

8  or  12  hours  per  day,  per 
week. 

6  82 

*  The  uniforms  worn  by  railway  men  are  famished  free  by  the  companies  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
Hen  in  goods  department  work  6  days  per  week ;  in  paesengor  department  7  days  per  week. 
Engine  ui  iyers  working  18  hours  get  pay  for  2  days ;  14  hours*  pay  for  1^  days ;  16  hours'  pay  for  1| 
daya. 
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Wage$paid  the  general  irade$  in  ike  consular  dUtriot  of  Sh^/Uld — Con  tinned. 


Occapationt. 


Railway  employes— Continued. 

Pa8»enKer  poV^en 

Ooods-portera 

Enj^ine-flttera 

Carriage  and  wagon  examiners 

Carriage  and  wagon  greaaera  (boys) 

Laborers 

Grocers: 

Managers 

First  countermen 

Second  countermen 

Porters 

Youths 

Boys 

Dry-goods : 

Buyers  and  managers  (male)* 

Aaaistants,  conntermea  t 


Time  of  employment. 


12  hours  per  day,  per  week. 
do 

11  hours  per  day,  per  week . 

12  hours  per  day,  per  week . 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  70  to  80  hours. 
do 


do 
.do 
do 
.do 


Per  annum 

70  to  80  hours  per  week,  per 

annum. 
do 


Women,  salest . 

Household  servantH  (towns  and  cities) :     j 

Cook,  female !  Per  annum 

Kitchonmaid ! do   

Homtemaid j do 

Nursemaid do 

Coachman I  Not  in  house,  per  week 

Groom I do 

Gardener | do 

Undergardener I do 


Per  annum 


Per  week.. 
Per  annum 


Per  week  of  56  hours 
do 


do 
do 
do 


Per  week  of  53  hours . 


General  servant,  when  only  one  kept 
Agricultural    laborers    and   noasehold 
(country)  servsnts : 
Laborers,  without  board  and  lodging 

Female  servantM  

Corporation  employes: 

Police '. 

Laboiers,  street 

Scavengers 

Night-soil  men 

Lamplighters 

Printers  and  printing  offices : 

News    compositors,     night     piece 

hands. 
"  Stall."  or  the  establishment  hands, 
get  $8.75  for  a  week  of  53  hours, 
and  6  cents  per  hour  after  10  p.  m., 
and  will  average  $10.21. 

Press  and mA^hioemen 

Readers 

Copy-holders,  youths 

Boys '... 

Jobbing    hand.-*,    compositors,    and 

machine  or  press  men. 
Lithographer))) : 

Artists 

Foremen  

Printers j do    

Engravers,  copperplate,  writing,  \  Per  week  of  48  hours 
or  ornamental,  t  j 


13  85 

4  38 
6  07 

6  07 
1  21 

3  89 

8  51 

7  29 
6  07 

4  38 
1  94 
1  21 

486  65 
121  66 

97  33 

72  99 
29  19 
4M  66 
29  19 


Hlgfaesi. 


5 

4 


83 

86 

5  83 

3  65 

48  66 


4  38 
38  93 


$4  38 

5  10 
8  51 

7  29 

1  94 
4  86 

14  59 

8  75 
7  29 

6  07 

2  92 
1  94 

1,216  62 
243  32 

170  32 

121  66 
48  66 
77  86 
AA  66 

7  29 


6 

7 


07 
29 


5  10 
72  99 


5  34 

68  13 


.do 


.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  48  hours. 
Per  week  of  54  hours . 


7  53 

9  73 

2  92 

97 


8  51 

11  19 

f  86 

2  43 


9  73 

8  02 
6  80 

9  73 


14  59 

11  19 

8  51 

14  59 


«3» 
481 

%m 

fi32 

1  58 
438 

12  14 
778 
632 
486 

2  43 
1  46 

729  97 
194  66 

145  98 


77  86 

38  93 

56  39 

38  «S 

632 

997 

633 

418 

63  26 

486 

'  4866 

729 

1     486 

486 

4  86 

5  10 

10  70 
10  21 


80S 
10  21 
438 
1  46 
753 


12  16 
6  75 
753 

12  16 


*  Do  not  live  on  the  premises. 

t  These  live  and  lodge  on  the  premiftos  in  addition.  They  also  add  to  tleir  earnings  by  premioms: 
a  small  poicenen}i:<)  for  selling  on  old  uonds. 

\  Mucn  of  thi.s  engraving  in  given  out  to  men  who  work  fur  the  trade,  employing  assistants,  and 
naming  more  than  the  wages  ^iveu  above. 
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2.  COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  elastet;  the  prices  paid  for  the  neceanaries  of  life;  the 
prioee  of  the  arHoles,  and  their  nature^  which  are  aduaiiy  ooniamed  by  ihe  tcork-peoph 
and  their  familiee. 


Articles. 


Floor: 

Superfine per  stone . . 

Biscalt do  .. 

Best  baker's do 

Ofttmeal — per  peck  of  8  pounds.. 

Bread per  loaf  of  2  pounds. . 

Baoon per  pound.. 

Hams do 

I^ard do  .. 

Batter do 

Cheese do 

Bice do    .. 

Peas,  dried per  quart.. 

Sgn: 

ITew-lald 14  for.. 

ForeiKn,    Irish,    French    and 

German 20  fur. . 

Tea,  black per  pound.. 

Coffee do  . . . 

Saear  (raw  or  lump) do  . . . 

Molasses do  .. 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common do  ... 

Starch do 

Coal per  ton  of  20  cwts.. 

Gas per  1,000  feet.. 

Puaffin  (kerosene) per  quait  . 

Fish per  pound  . 

Beef do 

lCntt4)n do  . . . 


24 

40 

60 

*J4 

82 

4 

7 

8 

4 

6 

4 

8 

5 

9 

2  43 

3  05 

52 

6 

4 

12 

9 

22 

15 

24 

Articles. 


Potatoes . .  per  stone 

Shirtings : 

Brown per  yard.. 

Bleached do  ... 

Woolen do 

Union, cotton  and  wool. do  — 

Sheetings do  — 

Flannel: 

Medium do.. 

Scarlet do  .. 

Prints do 

Series  and  reps do  — 

Satin  cloths do  .. 

Boots: 

Men'sbeavy 

Women's 

Suit  of  clothes : 

Sunday   for  man  . 

Working do 

Dress  for  woman : 

Sunday  

Working 

Fonr-roorood  tenement,  according 
to  neighborhood,  free  of  rateii 
and  taxes,  which  are  paid  by 
the  owner,  per  week 
Six  or  seven  room  tenements,  rati^fl 
and  taxes  to  pay,  which  would 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rental per  annum . . 


Price. 

$0  24  to  $0  80 

6 

11 

9 

17 

80 

oa 

17 

30 

13 

26 

24 

48 

24 

52 

9 

13 

24 

48 

21 

32 

1  82 

3  «5 

70 

1  82 

C  07 

24  33 

6  07 

15  00 

8  04 

8  51 

1  82 

2  55 

85 


1  21 


68  13      87  59 


Food  is  cheaper  at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years. 


3.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE-RATES. 

The  rates  of  wages  at  present,  in  many  branches  of  trade,  are  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878,  and  not  only  are  the  rates  of  wages 
lower,  bat  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  still  farther  redaced 
by  the  lessened  demand  for  their  work.  Bat  few  manufacturers  in  this 
district  are  employing  their  men  on  full  time.  Great  depression  pre- 
vails in  nearly  all  trades.  Whitsuntide  has  just  passed,  and  instead  of 
one  or  two  holidays,  as  is  usual  in  good  times,  most  of  the  large  employ- 
ers were  glad  to  give  the  whole  week. 

Again,  machinery  is  coming  into  more  general  use  than  formerly. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  file  trade.  This  has  its  eifect  in  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  hand-labor.  A  grinding  machine  has  also  been  in- 
vented in  Sheffield  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  that  branch  of  labor. 
The  sharp  competition  of  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  is  another 
condition  unfavorable  with  which  the  Sheffield  industries  have  to  con- 
.ten4* 

4.  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING   GLASSES. 

The  workingmen  cannot  be  said  to  be  steady  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
steadily  at  their  work.  Their  employers  do  not  compel  them  to  observe 
BO  strictly  certain  hours,  as  is  done  in  our  own  country.  They  are  eas- 
ily turned  aside  from  their  daily  labor  by  their  own  pleasures,  axi^XXi^k^ 
spend  their  time  as  recklessly  as  they  do  their  money,  A  gam^  o^^^^^^^^ 
or  foot-ball  will  call  thousands  away  from  their  br^I  A-^itmiyig,  ^^<nq^vsi 
the  busiest  times.    And  less  innocent  pastimes,  ^vv  o\^  *^  p\%^c>^*^^^ 
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ingj  rabit-coarsing,  and  handicapping  prevail  to  a  great  exten  t  and  caase 
a  vast  loss  of  time  and  money.  The  public  house  is  the  chief  central 
influence  that  keeps  alive  and  active  these  and  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling. 

Betting  upon  horse  races  is  indulged  in  by  crowds  of  men,  encouraged, 
it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  racing  days  multitudes  of  men  may  be 
seen  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  anxiously  waiting  for  the  name  of  the 
winning  horse. 

Habits  of  thrift  and  economy  do  not  prevail  extensively  among  the 
working  population,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  make  much  effort  to 
provide  an  independence  for  the  future,  even  where  the  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  a  little. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  workingman  T  It  may  be 
sought,  in  part,  in  the  want  of  early  education  and  good  moral  training 
at  home.  Their  fathers  before  them,  it  may  be,  set  them  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  present  generation  offers  to  their  children.  The  con- 
ditions of  society  are  such,  and  the  lines  between  classes  are  so  sharply 
defined,  that  the  workingman  almost  necessarily  comes  to  feel  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  his  stepping  out  and  up.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  his  surroundings,  and  must  find  all  his  pleasure  and  associa- 
tions on  that  level.  He  is,  in  many  cases,  too  independent  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  patronized  by  those  above  him,  and  he  therefore  seldom 
comes  under  influences  that  might  tend  to  elevate  him.  The  church  is 
too  well  dressed  a  place  for  him  to  go  up  to,  and  when  the  church  comes 
down  to  him  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  no  doubt  often  erroneously,  a 
spirit  of  condescension  that  fails  to  win.  If  it  be  that  many  have  lost 
this  independence  and  have  degenerated  into  servility,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  influences  that  have  surrounded  them.  And  yet,  with  all 
drawbacks,  the  workingman  is  free  enough  to  be  muc^  better  than  he 
is,  more  thrifty,  more  self-respecting,  and  able  to  provide  far  better  for 
his  family  than  he  does.  There  are  among  them  many  honorable  ex- 
am pies  to  prove  this.  The  Sheffield  workingman  is  too  sensible,  too  kind- 
hearted  not  to  try  to  place  his  family,  if  not  himself,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, were  there  not  some  great  influence  for  evil  around  and  within 
him,  keeping  him  by  force  on  the  same  dead  level,  or  on  the  downward 
grade.  What  is  that  influence  t  Theall  pervading  power  of  drink.  Ck)uld 
that  be  removed,  the  better  manhood  that  is  in  him  would  assert  itself. 
He  would  stand  erect  and  would  become  in  time  truly  independent.  He 
would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  claim  all  that  was  really  his  due.  This 
might  revolutionize  methods  of  trade  and  the  relations  of  master  and 
man,  but  it  would  be  for  the  better,  and  we  should  soon  see  anew  Sheffield. 

There  is  in  this  town  one  licensed  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  beer 
and  spints  to  less  than  every  200  of  the  population.  The  great  majority 
of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  working  people.  After  this  heavy 
tax  upon  their  weekly  wages  how  can  more  than  a  pittance  remain! 
The  public  house  has  a  stronghold  upon  its  frequenters.  Besides  a  de- 
structive appetite,  it  fosters  a  false  standard  of  honor.  The  man  who 
does  not  spend  his  money  freely  in  drink,  treating  and  being  treated, 
is  looked  down  upon  by  his  class. 

The  fault  of  improvidence  is  not  all  with  the  men.  Many  of  the  wives 
are  addicted  to  drink.  Great  temptation  is  put  in  their  way  by  the 
licensed  grocery-shops  where  beer  is  sold  to  be  drank  off  tbe  premises. 
At  these  shops  beer  is  said  to  be  sold  to  women  and  charged  as  sugar  or 
other  groceries.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  very  common  custom  of 
the  wife's  buying  the  family  supplies  instead  of  the  husband.    It  is  said 
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that  one  workingman,  seeing  the  great  quantity  of  '^  soap  "  that  came 
into  his  family,  with  very  little  cleanliness  to  show  for  it,  inquired  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  he  took  the  business  of  buying  into  his 
own  hands.  He  purchased  at  a  co-operative  store,  and  saved  $1.25  per 
week. 

The  knowledge  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  ^'  union,"  tends 
to  foster  habits  of  improvidence  in  the  poor.  A  palace  of  a  poor-house 
has  recently  been  built  in  Sheffield  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  accommodate  at  present  1,662  paupers;  to  be  enlarged  as  re- 
quired. There  is  another,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  one-third  the 
above  number.  Pauperism  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  being  made  very 
comfortable  and  respectable,  or,  at  least,  too  little  to  be  dreaded. 

5.  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYl^. 

The  situation  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  '<  armed  neu- 
trality," masters  and  men  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  any  opportunity 
to  promote  their  own  advantage.  It  is  the  old  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  leading  to  more  or  less  of  jealousy  and  friction,  but  not  seri- 
ously hindering  the  prosperity  of  the  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  Sheffield  workingman  is  excep- 
tionally strong  as  compared  with  other  great  towns. 

6.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organizations  for  their  own  protection  exist  among  the  workmen  in 
nearly  all  trades.  Their  laws  are  stringent  and  rigorously  enforced, 
especially  in  times  of  good  trade.  Of  late  years  "ratting"  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  nonunion  men  are  seldom  resorted  to. 

Trades-unions  under  good  leaders  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  blessing  to 
the  workmen  in  protecting  them  against  oppressive  exactions.  They 
are  acknowledged  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  employer  also,  in  making  prices 
more  stable  and  healthy.  In  times  of  great  depression,  when  compe- 
tition is  great,  the  "  little  masters,"  as  the  small  manufacturers  are 
called,  would  reduce  wages  unless  they  were  controlled  by  the  "  union." 
This  would  soon  bring  down  the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  injury  of 
the  larger  employers. 

The  power  of  trades-unions  was  formerly  so  great  that  they  actually 
compelled  employers  to  discharge  nonunion  men.  Thepenalty  for  non- 
compliance was  the  withdrawal  of  all  union  men  from  work,  leaving  the 
employer  helpless.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  withdrawn  were  supported 
by  the  union,  and  their  employers  were  compelled  to  refund  to  the  union 
the  amount  that  had  been  paid  for  their  support  before  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work.  This  was  submitted  to  by  individual  firms 
rather  than  to  face  the  loss  of  business  and  the  expense  of  fighting  the 
union.  Now,  in  many  cases,  union  and  non  union  men  work  side  by 
fiide,  but  the  number  of  union  men  is  so  much  greater  that  they  can 
demand  their  scale  of  wages. 

Counter  organizations  of  capital  exist,  but  little  is  heard  of  t\ieTCk^«iid 
their  efficiency  is  confined  to  the  larger  industries  of  coal  uxlu^ti^  «^^ 
iron.    If  they  exist  at  all  they  are  inactive  in  the  distinctive  q^vq^^^^ 
trades. 

7.  STRIKES. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  strikes  and  arbitratiax\        qI  ot^^^^  ^^^^^ 
capital.    They  occur  in  the  great  iron  and  coal    >.  ^  v^yft  '"^^^xj^^^  aV 
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often  in  this  distxict,  where  disputes  are  usaally  settled  by  conference 
between  masters  and  men,  with  the  intervention  of  the  trades-union 
leaders. 

8.   HOW  PURCHASES  ARE  MADE,  ETC. 

They  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  as  they  choose,  nia<1e  so  by  the 
truck  act  passed  by  Parliament  some  years  since.  Laborers  are  paid 
w^kly,  usually  on  Saturday  at  noon,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

9.   CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


In  this  immediate  district  co  operative  societies  have  been  moderately 
prosperous.  They  do  offer  great  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring 
X)opulatiou  if  they  could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  masses  of  them  are  so  wanting  in  thrift,  living  fh)m 
band  to  mouth,  and  buying  in  the  smallest  quantities,  that  they  seldom 
have  the  ability  to  purchase  in  quantity  at  a  co-operative  store,  or  to 
become  members.  Shares  cost  £1  each.  To  become  a  member  a  per- 
son must  own  five  shares.  Upon  this  amount  he  will  receive  5  pev  cent, 
interest  annually,  and,  in  addition,  a  dividend  half  yearly,  acconiing  to 
the  earnings.  In  the  country,  generally,  these  societies  seem  to  have 
been  a  success.  The  sixteenth  annual  co-operative  congress  was  very 
recently  held  at  Derby.  The  annual  report  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1882  there  was  in  England  and  Wales  1,053  societies.  The  aggregate 
membership  were  573,000;  the  sales  $111,929,500,  and  the  net  profits 
$8,662,370.  The  share  capital  was  $34,065,500,  and  the  loan  capital 
$6,229,120. 

In  Scotland  there  were  282  societies,  with  87,700  members.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  11  societies,  the  whole  number  of  societies  being  1,346. 
It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  co-operative  societies  dei)ends  more 
upon  well-to-do  people,  above  the  working  class  proper,  than  upon  the 
masses  who  most  need  their  benefits. 

10.   CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


There  are  several  grades  of  working  people.  What  is  said  under  this 
head  will  apply  more  particularly  to  that  large  class  who  are  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  heavy  industries  of  this  district.  To  an  observer  their 
general  condition  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  it  is  not  one  of  suf- 
fering to  very  great  numbers  of  them,  it  is  because  use  has  become 
second  nature,  and  they  have  settled  down  to  a  stolid  indifference  as  to 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their  children.  To  this  multitude  of  chil- 
dren the  ^' board  schools,"  with  their  ample  and  excellent  advantages 
and  compulsory  attendance,  come  as  an  incalculable  blessing.  This  is 
the  one  great  influence  for  good  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
timating the  future  of  this  great  class  of  the  population.  Under  an  ahle 
board  of  management,  with  a  devoted  and  cultured  band  of  teachers, 
these  schools  are  doing  an  admirable  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
ing generation. 

The  house  of  the  average  workingmen  is  a  four- roomed  tenement,  at  a 
weekly  rent  of  85  cents  to  $1.21,  according  to  the  neighborhood.  What 
this  dwelling  is  as  a  home  depends  principally  upon  the  wife.  Some  wo- 
men, even  with  the  most  straitened  me^ns,  will  manage  to  keep  the  house 
tidy  and  cheerful.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
majority.    They  are  as  a  rule,  sadly  ignorant  and  wanting  in  ability  to 
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lake  the  most  of  what  they  have.  Like  the  men,  they  are  wasteful  and 
nprovident.  They  spend  lavishly  while  they  have  anything  to  spend 
nd  then  exist  on  the  smallest  pittance  till  the  next  week's  wage  comes 
\j  having  the  pawnshop  as  last  resort. 

MANNER  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

Below  is  given  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living  per 
reek  of  a  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
lan  earning  $6.07  per  week — not  the  best  paid,  nor  by  any  means  the 
^orst.  This  is  made  from  the  statements  of  intelligent  men  giving  their 
wn  experience : 

«nt,  inclnding  taxes  and  water  supply |0  97 

nel  and  light \ 36 

loceries — sugar,  tea,  oofifee,  &,o 60 

utcher's  meat 97 

lothing,  and  boots  and  shoes 85 

otatoes  and  other  regetables 36 

read 97 

6er 36 

obacco 12 

chool  pence 12 

rade  society 24 

riendly  society 12 

6  04 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  income  of  a  family  is  often  -augmented  by 
le  letting  of  lodgings  to  unmarried  men  who  pay  about  60  cents  per 
eek  for  a  bed,  two  men  often  occupying  the  same  bed.  It  is  presumed 
lat  the  amount  of  meat  given  above  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  head 
r  the  family,  especially  where  a  heavy  trade  is  followed.  Great  num- 
Brs  of  families  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  above,  making  less  money  and 
[lending  more  in  beer.  The  women  and  children  live  largely  upon 
read,  or  bread  and  butter  or  dripping,  washed  down  with  cheap  tea, 
ipplemented  by  pennyworth's  of  cheese  or  scraps  of  bacon  from  the 
)rner  grocery.  This  by  way  of  dinner,  such  luxuries  not  being  afforded 
b  breakfast  or  tea.  The  children  often  take  their  meals  alfresco^  a  slice 
f  bread  with  dripping  or  treacle. 

At  present  provisions  are  cheaper  than  for  many  years,  but  the  poor 
uy  in  such  small  qnantitips  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  lower 
rices.  Their  pennyworth  of  canned  meat,  and  their  pennyworth  of 
leoHc  is  no  larger,  and  their  few  pounds  of  coal,  wheeled  home  by  a 
lild  in  a  small  barrow,  is  purchased  at  a  ruinous  rate  compared  with 
le  price  per  ton.  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty  ;  their 
overty  is  largely  the  result  of  their  improvidence,  and  their  improvi- 
ence  is  the  result  of  their  drinking  habits,  even  when  they  are  not 
runken,  for  the  amount  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  give  the  working- 
lan  better  food,  better  clothes,  and  a  better  home. 

It  will  surprise  a  stranger  visiting  a  poor  quarter  to  see  the  amount 
r  business  done  in  the  ^'beer  ouf  trade,  viz,  by  grocers  licensed  to 
Jl  beer  "  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises."  These  houses  abound 
id  are  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  wives  of  the  workiugmen. 

HOUSE  BENTS. 

Bents  vary  according  to  neighborhood,  respectability  having  to  be 
ud  for.  The  cheaper  houses,  of  three  or  four  rooms,  will  pay  from 
5  cents  to  $1.21  per  week.    This  includes  taxes  and  water.    Houses 
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of  a  better  class,  say  of  six  rooms,  will  range  from  $58.39  to  $87.59  per 
aDuum,  with  taxes  and  water  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  This  de- 
scription of  bouse  will  be  occapied  by  the  better  paid  artisans,  clerks, 
and  small  manafactarers.  A  small  step  up  in  the  social  scale  makes  a 
great  increase  in  expenditure. 

;<  As  to  the  poorer  class  of  workmen's  dwellings — such  as  were  pictured 

in  a  late  number  of  Harper's  Magazine — one  reason  for  their  dilapidated 

\  condition  is  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  tenancy.    The  laud  upon  which 

they  stand  belongs,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  land  is  held  upon  short  leases  of  ninety-nine 
years.  Many  of  the  leases  are  expiring  or  will  expire  in  a  few  years. 
By  the  law  all  the  buildings  upon  the  land  become  the  property  of  the 
duke,  and  he  has  the  power  to  compel  the  holder  to  put  the  property 
into  tenantable  condition  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  landlord 
has  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  dwellings  that  are  soon  to  pass 
out  of  his  hands  more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid.  Consequently  much 
property  is  left  to  decay.  A  large  part  of  Sheffield,  covered  with  im- 
mense '^  works,"  is  held  under  such  leases.  By  the  law,  all  these  build- 
ings and  their  machinery,  worth  millions  of  pounds,  will  become  the 
property  of  the  duke  when  the  leases  expire,  unless  they  are  renewed, 
and  it  is  for  the  duke  to  name  the  the  terms  of  renewal.  This  subject 
has  recently  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Sheffield  papers,  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  rents  being  enormously  increased,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  seriously  afifected.  An  act  is  now  pending  in  Parliament 
to  provide  for  releasing  in  such  cases  on  reasonable  conditions. 

The  fact  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  great  population  like  that  of 
Sheffield,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  improvident  habits  stated 
above.  Some  trades  are  well  paid,  and  where  good  habits  prevail  the 
men  can  make  themselves  and  families  very  comfortable. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  here  is  thought  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  operatives  in  the  textile  districts,  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  workers  in  any  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingdom. 

11.  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  regulations  for  guarding  the  health  and  safety  and  for  protect> 
ing  the  rights  of  employes  are  given  in  the  factory  and  workshop  act 
of  1878,  and  in  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  herewith. 

The  operation  of  the  employers'  liability  act  is  to  an  extent  evaded 
by  the  custom  that  prevails  of  employers  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  liability  by  an  express  agreement  with  their  workmen  that  they 
shall  take  all  the  risk  of  accident,  the  men  thus  signing  away  their 
right  to  recover  damages.  There  exists  also  an  Employers'  Accident 
Insurauce  Company,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  as- 
sures the  employer  against  loss.  The  men  themselves,  in  some  cases, 
contribute  to  pay  this  premium.  The  effort  is  being  made  by  the  trades- 
unions  to  have  the  law  made  compulsory  upon  employers. 

Most  manufacturing  firms  subscribe  to  the  public  hospital  and  the 
infirmary,  to  which  they  send  their  men  in  case  of  accident.  The  men 
themselves  also  contribute  to  these  institutions.  I  do  not  learn  of  anj 
other  means  used  by  employers  for  the  physical  or  the  moral  well-being 
of  their  workmen. 

12.  POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

I  All  workingmen  in  boroughs  who  are  householders  have  the  ballot 

/  in  both  m\invi^vv&l  and  parliamentary  elections.    All  women  withoot 
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hasbands,  who  are  householders,  have  a  vote  in  municipal  elections 
alone.  The  new  reform  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  the  counties  on  the  same  terms.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  will  add  add  about  two  millions  to  the  present  five  millions  of 
voters  in  Great  Britain.  The  workingmen  generally  do  not  pay  taxes 
directly.  The  class  of  dwellings  they  occupy  are  "free  of  rates,'^  they 
being  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working 
people,  to  render  them  more  independent,  and  to  extend  their  influence. 
The  action  of  a  mass  meeting  of  workingmen  in  Paradise  Square,  Shef- 
field, or  in  any  other  large  town,  has  a  decided  effect  upon  Parliament. 
Eloquent  speakers  are  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen  and 
are  gaining  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal  bodies. 

13.  CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

There  are  no  causes  peculiar  to  this  district  that  lead  to  emigration. 
It  is  not  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  dis- 
courage emigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  are  so  ac- 
customed to  town  life,  and  to  the  round  of  daily  labor  in  a  single  branch 
of  work,  that  but  few  could  adjust  themselves  to  agricultural  life,  away 
from  town.  It  is  true  that  many  do  work  small  garden  plots  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  raising  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  numerous  shows  that  are  held  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.    But  that  is  their  pastime. 

The  few  who  emigrate  from  this  district  who  belong  to  the  working 
class  proper,  go  to  find  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  they  have 
been  bred.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  back  again  to  the  old  hive. 
A  good  number  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  saw-makers^  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  are  scattered  through  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Sheffield  workman  loves  Sheffield  and  his  comparative  freedom  from 
strict  roles,  and  his  ^^  Saint  Monday  ^  and  as  many  other  saint  days  as 
he  chooses  devoutly  to  keep.  Was  he  ever  so  much  inclined  to  emi- 
grate, his  inability  to  bear  the  cost  of  moving  himself  and  family  to 
another  country  where  he  might  better  his  condition,  would  keep  him 
fixed  in  his  old  haunts. 

A  GLOOMY   OUTLOOK. 

As  already  stated,  female  labor  is  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
extent  other  or  greater  than  in  any  large  town  with  its  surrounding 
country  where  there  are  no  cotton,  woolen,  or  lace  factories. 

Therefore,  and  as  time  is  pressing,  I  beg  to  omit  remark  upon  this 
part  of  the  circular. 

Under  No.  10  I  intended  to  say  that  friendly  societies  and  sick  and 
funeral  clubs  are  very  common  among  the  working  classes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  said  that  they  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  sickness  and 
death.  But  very  many  look  to  the  poor  house  as  their  legitimate  end. 
In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  their  right.  Jocular  remarks  about  going  to 
their  country  mansion,  and  to  the  "  Big  House,"  are  frequent. 

0.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

ISheflield,  June  14,  1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  THOMSON, 

^      »  Id  accordance  with  the  directioDS  contained  in  the  labor  circular  dated 

!;      I  15th  February,  1884,  I  bepr  to  inclose  the  accompanying  statement  of 

^       "  rates  of  wages  paid  tothe  laboring  classes  at  this  port. 

From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  generally  equal  to  their  wages,  and 
frequently  in  excess  of  them,  they  being  Inclined  always  to  a  liberal 
diet,  of  which  meat  forms  an  important  part. 

The  wages  earned  by  mechanics  have,  of  late  years^  had  an  upward 
tendency.  In  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  strikes,  overpro- 
duction, and  the  competition  of  other  conn  tries,  the  wages  paid  have  been 
at  a  lower  rate. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed 
for  the  past  few  years,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  has  been  generally 
maintained,  although,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  there  has  been 
lessened  prodnction,  and  the  workmen  have  been  rarely  fully  employed, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  their  gross  earnings  do  not  by  any  means  equal  those 
made  formerly. 

At  this  port  there  are  no  factories  other  than  those  connected  with 
iron  ship-building  and  coach-building.  In  the  former  trade,  althoagh 
at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  overproduction, 
the  highest  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  a  condition  of  things  enforced  by  the 
action  of  the  trades  union. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  although  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement of  late  years,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  steady  or  trustworthy 
Theirexpenditures  as  a  rule  equals  their  income,  and  very  often  exceeds 
it.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  mechanics  as  a  rule  marry 
early  in  life  and  generally  have  enormous  families. 

This  state  of  things  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  this  port,  where  the  hab- 
its of  the  women  are  especially  volatile,  and  their  numerous  children 
tend  to  a  condition  of  chronic  poverty. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  fairly 
cordial,  their  great  contentions  of  past  years  having,  by  means  of  labor 
unions,  been  placed  on  a  good  understanding.  Although  strikes  take 
place  occasionally,  disputes  between  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
usually  settled  amicably  by  arbitration.  This  is  generally  concluded  by 
representative  workingmen  and  the  capitalists. 

In  all  cases  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  and  their  wages  are  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

As  a  rule  co-operative  societies  have  been  prosperous  and  have  ena- 
bled the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  reduced  cost, 
and  their  establishment  has  had  a  good  efiect  on  general  trade. 

Perhaps  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  may  be  deemed 

fairly  comfortable,  as,  while  in  full  employment,  they  would  appear  to 

I  be  well  fed  and  clothed.    They  have,  however,  little  chance  of  bettering 

their  condition,  and  would  appear  to  have  no  resources  from  which  to 
lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness ;  the  latter,  however,  is  gen- 
erally provided  for  by  means  of  the  workmen  sick-clubs. 

Factories  are  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  Government  inspect- 
ors, who  see  that  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  as  well 
as  that  excessive  hours  of  labor  are  not  enforced. 

All  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  Par- 
liament^ and  tVv^  \^wd!Q^^\cY  ^^  legislation  is  to  draw  closer  the  relations  of 
capital  and  \atooT .  ^ 
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The  causes  which  lead  to  emigration  are  overpopulation  and  the  great 
depression  in  most  branches  of  industry.  The  emigrants  consist  of  ag- 
ricultnrahlaborers  and  all  classes  of  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  are  no  factories  or  industries  at  this  port  in  which  women  are 
employed.  Female  labor  here  is  principally  that  of  drapers'  assistants, 
governesses,  and  school-teachers,  and  is  composed  principally  of  per- 
sons of  fair  education. 

WM.  THOMSON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Southamptony  August^  1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Waff  en  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  in  Southampton. 


Occupations. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers 
ICasona 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

%9%Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Tir-f  Assistants. . . 

Carpenters 

Gasfittern 


BUILDING  TBAD£B. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book- binders... 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-founders . 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners  .. 

Coopers 

Cutlers 


OTHBB  TRADES. 


Drivers: 

Draym<>n  snd  teamsters. 

Cab,  carringe,  &o 

Street  railways 

Dyers -' 

Engravers 

Purriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Lithographers 

liillwriBhts 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  hwmess  makers . . 

Sailmakers 

StereiiorM 

Tanners 

Tailors  

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Coach-builders 

Painters 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

$5  22 

18  M 

$7  43 

3  65 

5  72 

4  58 

644 

8  51 

7  43 

0  78 

8  01 

7  43 

6  44 

8  51 

748 

3  65 

5  72 

4  58 

644 

8  51 

7  43 

6  44 

8  51 

743 

3  65 

5  72 

4  58 

6  44 

8  51 

7  43 

3  65 

5  72 

4  58 

6  44 

8  .'il 

7  43 

6  44 

8  51 

7  43 

!    4  38 

7  29 

6  07 

i    6  44 

8  51 

7  43 

6  44 

8  51 

7  43 

5  10 

7  29 

6  32 

14  59 

24  33 

19  46 

4  86 

6  80 

563 

6  80 

8  75 

7  78 

8  75 

10  70 

9  73 

4  86 

6  07 

5  46 

6  07 

7  29 

6  68 

7  29 

9  73 

8  51 

5  34 

5  83 

5  59 

4  86 

5  34 

5  10 

6  34 

6  32 

5  83 

6  07 

7  29 

6  68 

9  73 

14  59 

12  16 

7  29 

12  16 

8  51 

4  38 

5  83 

5  34 

7  29 

14  59 

10  04 

4  86 

7  29 

6  07 

12  16 

17  02 

14  59 

4  38 

5  34 

4  86 

7  29 

12  16 

0  73 

6  07 

7  29 

6  66 

4  86 

6  32 

5  SO 

4  86 

6  56 

5  88 

11  22 

19  92 

15  57 

5  83 

7  78 

6  50 

5  83 

7  29 

666 

14  59 

24  83 

10  46 

7  29 

0  73 

8  51 

7  29 

14  59 

10  04 

7  29 

14  69 

10  Oi 

486 

7  20 

600 

4  88 

0  78 

720 

4  86 

7  43 

6  78 

"I 
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43» 

■  73 
7  N 

7M 

JnU.. 

SHIP-TABBS. 


HlghtM.    Antifi. 

.-':-■ 

1  M 
7J 

WM            MB 

.»... 

.«,!   i« 

seamen's  wages. 


LowMt. 

BlfhMt.  Am^fc 

"°^bi.f^«. 

*5att 

MM 

35 

9  78 
14  W 

irr  M 
Hsg 

«7» 
38fl3 
ISM  ' 
12  1«  1 

14  33  ' 

SSI 

ma 

ComiIhk: 

STOBB  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Wagtt  paid  in  tlortt,  wMeialeand  relail,  lo  iimIm  ani^fttMlet,  in  SoatkampUm. 


0«i>p.tlon.. 

Lorat. 

Hl|hM4. 

Araif*. 

""ilS^...^™™... 

To" 

fl4IM 

r.ta 

11188 
4BM 

K48S2 
5  10 

:is  M 

12*  w 
T3« 

*!r: 

Dry-^o-.d-ntomi.; 

.-.v.v.v.v.v.^;":: 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wage$  paid  per  year  to  household  servantB  in  Southampton, 


Occapationa. 

Lowest. 

$194  66 
121  66 
72  99 
121  66 
72  99 
68  39 
48  66 
97  33 
48  66 

Highest. 

Arerage. 

B 

$389  32 

170  32 

121  66 

170  32 

121  66 

87  59 

72  99 

145  99 

72  99 

$291  99 
145  99 

en 

97  33 

.............................................................  .... 

keepers 

145  99 

'  maids , 

97  33 

maids  (aoDer) .^ 

72  90 

maids  (orainarv) 

60  82 

72  99 

m  maids 

60  82 

AORIOULTURAL  WAGES. 

r  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  jervants  in  the  district  of 

SoiUhampton, 


Ocoapatlons. 


I per  jear. 

ndmen do... 

maids do... 

»r8 per  week. 

en do... 

8 do... 

do... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$291  99 

$389  82 

194  66 

201  99 

72  99 

97  33 

2  92 

3  89 

3  40 

4  86 

2  92 

4  38 

1  46 

2  19 

Average. 


$340  65 

243  32 

85  16 

3  40 

4  13 
3  65 
1  82 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 
Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Southampton. 


Oceapatioiia. 


•itors. 
len. . . . 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$4  86 

4  86 

$7  29 
6  07 

Average. 


$6  07 
5  40 


SVHDERLAHD. 


BBPORT  BY  OONBJTLAB.AGEHT  HORAK, 


ges  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  offi/ty-fowr  to  fifty-nine  hours  in  Sunderland, 


layers  — . 
id-carriers. 


Occupations. 


BUILDDfO  TRADB8.* 


% 

nders 

rers 

nders , 

\  (mostly  piece- work) , 

uders  (mostly  boys) 

era 

tfistants  (apprentices  mostly) 

iters 

ters 


Lowest. 


$4  86 


4  86 


1  21 


Highest 


*  Work  fifty  to  fifty -four  hoars  per  week. 


$6  07 


6  07 

'6*07 


2  43 


Average. 


$8  10 
5  64 
8  10 
5  64 

8  10 
5  64 

8  02 
2  43 
8  02 


8  10 
8  02 


^ 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  offiftg'^fQwr  tofifig-nine  hours  in  Smnderland — Cont'd. 


Oconpatloiis. 


OTHSB  TBADia. 


Lowett.  I  Highest. !  ATeraft. 


n 


'I 


Bakers 

Blaokamiths 

Striken 

Book-binders  

Briok-mskers 

Brewers  (work  all  times) 

Butchers 

Brsss-fooDders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners  (ten  and  a  half  hours  diem) 

Coopers 

Drivers 


Draymea  and  teamsters . 
Cab,  carriage,  See, 


Dyers 

Engravers 

Oartleners •. .. 

Hatters 

Horsesboers  

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools (per  annnm) 

Saddle  and  hameu  makers 

Sail<makers 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 


$4  86 


6  32 
5  83 
584 


6  80 

5  83 

6  56 
5  10 


438 
607 
6  07 

6  07 
8  51 

7  20 
29 
43 
07 
29 


7 
2 
6 
7 

218  70 

7  29 

6 

6 

(•) 


$7  79 


07 
80 


7  29 
7  29 
6  56 


7 

7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
7 


78 
78 
29 
07 
56 
10 
29 
8  75 

7  29 
973 

8  26 

9  73 
4  38 

7  78 

8  52 
073  30 

8  52 

7  78 

8  75 
(•) 


778 
418 

788 


0 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

5 

0 

48S 

058 

600 

658 

968 

750 

980 


87 
80 
81 
58 
00 
88 
58 
07 


700 
888 


8 
7 
7 


(•) 


**  Paid  by  Ooyemment. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries^  mackine-shopSy  and  brass  and  iron 

works  in  Sunderland. 


Occupations. 


General  foremen  . 
Foundry  foremen 

"Workm'en 

Finishers 

Plumbers 

LaboretH 

First-class  boys  . 
Second-class  boys 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$14  60 

10  94 

8  26 

$24  40 

14  59 

8  75 

8  51 

8  75 

1  01 

00 

28 

$2188 
12  18 

8  51 

8  02 

89 

a'ii 

8  51 

32 

20 

SHIP-YARDS. 


I 


I 


W€^es  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards^-distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  Sunderland, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATerags. 

Csmenters  ............................................................. 

88  SS 

Joiners  .....................................>••.....•.•••......•>>••••• 

88S 

Drillers 

$5  84 

t7  29 

880 

Smiths -- 

88S 

Cutters 

584 

9  73 

823 

Calkers 

851 

Painters 

881 

laborers   .......................................................... 

487 
808 

"7  29" 
10  90 

510 

Platers : 

88S 

Bivetters 

777 

Holders-np ........••••.. 

811 

Heaters  f bovs) ......>.•.... •.. 

.....a.... 

887 

Block  and  mast  makers r ,r,r -  - 

818 
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The  above  is  the  average  wages  per  week,  though  much  of  this  work 
is  done  by  the  piece  or  job,  and  frequent  disputes  are  the  results  which 
takes  place  between  the  platers  and  their  assistants.  Strikes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  iron  yards,  which  cause  much  mischief,  fre- 
quently to  the  driving  away  of  orders,  though  of  late  there  has  been 
more  regularity.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  total  collapse  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  not  only  of  this  port  but  generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
low  rates  of  freight  making  the  carrying  trade  in  steamers  altogether 
unproductive.  Many  steamers  are  being  laid  up  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive employment. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  andmen) — distinguishing  between  oeean^  ooast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  heUoeen  sail  and  steam — in  the  port  of  Sunderland. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arerage. 

OCBAN  VTBAMBSfl. 

Iff»ater8 

$77  86 
34  07 
24  33 

19  46 
26  76 
24  33 
24  33 
17  03 
68  13 
43  80 

20  19 

21  90 
19  47 

19  47 
10  94 

$107  06 
68  40 
34  06 
29  19 
31  62 
34  06 
20  19 

19  46 
77  86 
58  40 
38  93 
24  33 

20  68 

24  83 

$97  26 
43  80 

Chief  mates 

Second  matea 

29  10 

BoatMwaios 

24  88 

Carpenters 

29  10 

Stewards 

20  10 

C(M>ks 

25  25 

Able  f«eamen 

18  28 

Chief  ensineers 

72  02 

Seroiid  ensineers 

51  03 

7hird  enf^neers 

84  03 

I>ODkeynioa 

23  00 

Kiremen 

20  00 

COABTXNQ  BTBAMKBS. 

Kasters --- 

Mates: 

First 

.....■• ......oer  week.. 

Second 

... .................. ......  do ...» 

7  29 

fiojdneers: 

First S 

do.... 

17  03 

••••■••••• 

Second 

do.-.. 

12  16 
7  29 
6  80 
656 

87  60 

88  98 
8162 
19  47 

Donke vroen* 

...........................  do .... 

Firemen* 

do. ... 

Able  seamen*  , .-,,,.r,, ,,,.-.. .,r»- 

do. ... 

SAILDTO  BI 

Mastersf 

UPS. 

per  month . . 

................... .........do. . . . 

58  89 
29  19 
26  76 
17  03 

M Hte^  t  -       ,  T  r       T       -  ,  -  X       -   r  T  -  r  .            -  .  .  r  .  .  r  .       T  - 

Car nfuters  ................ ....... 

, .....do.... 

Seamen  .,...ir.....^.. 

do  ... 

*  These  find  themselves  in  provisions. 


t  According  to  size  and  trades. 


SEAMEN  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 


[Extract  from  daily  press.] 


'lllThe  following  are  the  wages  quoted  as  being  returned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  thd  mercantile  marine  offices  in  this  district: 


Able  seamen  in  steamers  to- 


Mediterranean 
Xast Indies  ... 


1873, 


*-  ^  '^^.t 


92  A— LAB- 


62 
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These  figares  woald  seem  to  show  that  there  had  been  io  the  last  de- 
cade aD  increase  to  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  able  jBeamen  of  the  district 
The  wages  of  sea-going  engineers  and  firemen  have  considerably  in- 
creased dnrtng  the  same  period.  As  a  rnle,  the  seamen  of  the  coantry 
have  greatly  improved  in  their  habits  and  are  much  more  provident 
than  formerly.  In  1874  there  were  employed  in  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
United  Kingdom  128,000;  there  were  last  year  95,000  only,  bnt  the 
number  in  the  steamships  rose  from  74,000  in  1874  to  105,000  last  year. 
There  is  now  a  great  depression  in  shipping,  and  it  is  at  present  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  3,500  seamen  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  these  are  being  added  to  daily,  owing  to  vessels'being  laid  up, 
the  low  freights  rendering  it  impossible  to  sail  them  \f  ithout  loss. 


Waif€8 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

per  week  of  varioue  hours  in  groerry  storee,  wkoleeale  or  retail,  io  auilet  eai 

femaleif  in  Sunderland. 


Oooapations. 

LowMt. 

HiKhest. 

ATMlft. 

ToV^OB^S  ••*■••■•••• 

BH0P8.* 

t7  80 
607 

luo 

778 
488 

07  78 

e  so 

1  60 

8  50 

607 

Awfetaiitii 

Boys - - -  

Vditidmi 

■TOBIB.t 

•JS 

lAborere 

*  Hoan :  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. ;  Fridays,  8  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m  ;  Satordayt,  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
t  Hours:  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

HOUSBHOLP  WAGES. 
Wagetpaid  per  gear  to  houeekold  servante  (towne  and  oUieB)  in  Snnderlmmd. 


Oooupatio&s. 


Hoa8eke<*p«rs 

Cooks 

Hoasf^raslds 

ChMmbemiaids 

llald-orslNwork 

j^urse  maids 

Oroums  or  ooachmon. 


Lowest. 

Hlflthast. 

$07  33 
07  33 
58  30 
58  80 

$145  00 
145  00 
77  86 
77  86 
58  30 
58  40 
145  00 

48  06 
87  33 

$18161 

121  • 

6B1S 

6B18 


m« 


NoTB  »OrooDis,  eoaehmflii,  and  pages  hare  usually  two  salts  of  olotbes  provided  thmm  eaok  y( 
addition  to  their 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

The  practice  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  is  to  have  stated  birings  of 
farm  servants  and  laborers.  The  May  hirings  for  the  half  year  has  just 
taken  place.    The  following  is  the  result : 

Wages  paid  io  agriouliural  laborers  and  household  (eountrg)  servants  in  the  eountg  of  Dur- 
ham, 


Occnpstlons. 


Hen 

Boys  

Females 

DAy  laborers  (female) 
Gardeners 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

#48  66 

14  60 

20  10 

86 

97 

$78  00 

84  83 

43  M 

48 

1  08 

loss 

19  IT 
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OOBPORATION  EMPLOT^S. 

Wagmpaid  per  week  of  flfiy-eix  hour$  to  the  oorporaHon  employ  A  in  the  town  of  Sunder^ 

landf  countif  of  Durkam^  England, 


OccnpAtions. 


Lowest. 


Town  clerk perumnm. 

Botnugh  sunreyor i do... 

BoroQgh  accoantaiit do  .. 

Keflical  offioera  of  health do... 

Clerks do... 

AsnUtant  sarreyors do... 

AeaiAtaut  acoountante do  .. 

Road  inspector do... 

Inspector  of  stamps,  hydrants,  Am do... 

Inspectors  of  nnisanoes do... 

Collectors  of  rates do... 

liagistrateii*  clerk  (boroQgh) do  .. 

Inapector  of  weights  and  measiiTes do... 

Blacksmiths per  week. 

Joiners do... 

Painters do... 

ICastins do... 


Ijaborers 

Cartmen 

Scavengers  .. 
Hoosekeeper 


.do  .. 

do  .. 

do... 

.do... 


POUCB. 


Chief  oonst-able per  annum. 

Sapeiintendent per  week. 

Inspectors do... 

Subi  uspectors do... 

Beryeeants  do... 

Constables do.^. 


$2S3  05 
480  05 
487  98 


4Mtt 


808 


900 
8  08 
684 


Highest 


12,919  90 

1,450  95 

1,946  00 

2,483  25 

973  80 

875  97 

583  98 

729  07 

729  97 

588  98 

720  97 

8,163  22 

SBS  06 

8  52 

8  11 

808 

8  03 

5  84 

5  84 

4  86 

858 


1,450  95 
11  06 
11 

9 

0 

7 


19 
73 
00 


Average. 


$2,910  90 

1,450  00 

1,046  00 

2,488  25 

583  80 

729  00 

486  00 

720  07 

720  07 

486  00 

631  80 

8,163  28 


8  11 
710 
808 
584 
064 
486 
8tt 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wagee  paid  to  employ^  in  Oovernment  departments  and  offices,  exelnsive  of  tradesmen  and 

laborers. 

8T7NDERLAND  POST-OFFICE. 


Occnpatlons. 


Postmaster perannnm.. 

Deputy  postmaster do  .. 

ChW  clerk do... 

Senior  clerks per  week.. 

Junior  clerks do 

Letter-carriers. do 

Trlefrraph  clerks do.... 

Femules do.... 

Carriers  (boys) do.... 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$7  80 
4  88 
488 
8  89 
8  40 
2  82 


$2,483  25 

1, 216  62 

973  80 

12  15 

8  61 

7  30 

8  51 
5  50 
4  18 


Average. 


$3,488  20 

1, 216  68 

978  80 

0 

7 
6 
7 
6 


78 


6» 
80 
0» 


8  6& 


Clerks  and  carriers,  in  addition  to  the  above  pay.  are  eligible  for  good  oondact  money  in  addition, 
ranidni;  flrom  one  shillrasr  to  thre*«  ad<iittooal.  to  their  weekly  pay. 

Broploy^H  in  this  department  are  almi  eligible  for  pensioos,  rarying  according  to  service.  At  twenty 
yearM  service  they  can  retire  upon  one-tliinl  of  the  pay  to  wtiich  they  bad  attained;  at  forty  yeara 
(he  retiring  pension  is  two- thirds  tbeir  fall  pay,  or  they  may  compound  for  a  lamp  sum  instead  of  a 

'*'**^"'  CUSTOMS. 


Occupations. 


Collector  (hours,  10  to  4) 

Clerks  (hours,  10  to  4) 

Surveyor  (hoars,  8  to  4) 

Bxamming  officers  (hours,  8  to  4) 
Outdoor  offioere  (24  hours  on)  — 
Boatmen  (24  hours  on) 


Highest. 


Avenge. 


$888  82 


$2,010  00 
I  1,046  (» 
.    1.708  27 
635'32l  1,450  «S 


Customs  officers,  like  all  Oovernment  employes,  are  eligible  for  pension«  ^^       «-.o  w .^^^  ^  -^^^ 

The  inferior  officers,  snob  as  tide  waiters  and  boatmen,  are  paid  for  atJL^^^^v^Xe  <^^^^  ^^^V^P^ 


ctra  fees  by  those  requiring  their  services. 


S.w^ 


f1 


t 

I 

i 


^1 


» 

A 

♦  I 


! 


1 
•! 

I  ! 


1 
*• 


i 


f 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

BtaUmtnt  showing  tk$  wages  paid  per  toeek  of  fifiif-four  hours  to  printers  (oomposUon, 

pressmen,  proof -readers,  ^o.)  in  Sunderland, 


OcoapAtionB. 


Fonnuui. .  • . . 
CompoAiton . 
Proof-reader. 


Lowest. 


HlfflMli 


f7» 
8  53 
7  30 


8S 


SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  miDes,  mills,  and  railroads  is 
looked  after  and  secared  by  a  system  of  Government  inspection,  the 
employers'  liability  act  makes  provision  for  the  men  in  case  of  accident 
Many  employers  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  well-being,  comfort, 
and  improvement  of  their  work-people.  Lectnre  halls,  temperance  mia- 
sions,  &c.,  are  frequent.  Workingmen,  honseholders  in  boroughs,  have 
the  same  political  rights  as  property-holders,  and  the  present  bill  before 
Parliament  seeks  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  householders  in  the 
counties.  The  taxes  paid  or  borne  by  the  workman  is  small.  Toward 
imperial  taxes  they  pay  only  on  tobacco  and  drinks,  which  can  be  done 
without.  As  householders  they  pay  the  local  taxes.  They  are  eligible 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  corporation,  as  magistrates,  as  members  of 
the  imperial  Parliament,  money  quahfication  being  abandoned,  as  also 
all  civil  disabilities,  the  passiK)rt  to  these  positions  l^ing  common  sense, 
sobriety,  good  conduct,  self-respect.  With  these  there  is  no  limit  short 
of  royalty  for  the  workingman. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Cost  of  olotbiDfi^per  annnm $48  66  to|58  40 

Cost  of  rent  for  3  rooms  per  aDnnm 58  39        68  13 

Cost  of  beef  per  iK>iiDd,  American 12  18 

Cost  of  beef  per  poDDd,  English 18  90 

Cost  of  flour  per  14  pounds » 60 

Cost  of  potatoes  per  14  pounds 16 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSSS. 

The  laboring  classes  as  a  rule  live  from  hand  to  month,  bat  the  many 
temperance  associations  are  making  themselves  felt  in  reclaiming 
drunkards,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place  amongst 
them.  A  great  drawback  to  their  well-beiug  and  also  to  the  progress 
of  trade  is  their  proneuess  to  strikes.  The  organizations  of  trades  unions 
is  of  questionable  benetit  to  the  men  themselves,  while  its  effects  ujioq 
their  employers  is  often  most  ruinous.  The  result  has  been  that  masters 
are  now  combiniug  in  self-defense,  so  that  strikes  are  longer  and  gen- 
erally more  dis<'istrous  to  both  sides. 

The  inauguration  ol  dispensaries  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  working 
classes.  For  a  small  weekly  or  monthly  payuient  they  have  medical 
attendance,  advice,  and  medicines  in  case  of  sickness.  There  are  also 
many  charitable  institutions  for  their  benefit.  Employers  of  labor  pro- 
vide, in  many  instances,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  amusements  for 
tlieir  men. 
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The  employers'  liability  act  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  workingmen, 
in  providing  compensation  in  cases  of  accident. 

The  principal  inducement  to  emigrate  is  the  favorable  reports  circu- 
lated of  the  benefits  awaiting  them ;  and  this,  coupled  with  want  of 
work,  is  the  principal  factor  which  influence  their  action. 

JAMES  HORAN, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Aobnoy, 

Sunderland^  June  24, 1884. 


TUirSTALL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LANS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  labor  circular 
i88ue<l  by  the  State  Department  under  date  of  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

As  is  well  known,  the  chief  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  china,  and  all  descriptions  and  grades  of 
pottery  except  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  common  stone-ware.  In 
the  various  kinds  of  employment  pertaming  to  this  industry  there  are 
engaged,  approximately,  50,000  people,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Hence,  while  the  general  character  of  this  report  naturally 
embraces  the  labor  and  social  features  of  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, it  has  a  more  specific  application  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
In  the  matter  of  wages  paid  this  industry  has  had  my  especial  and  care- 
ful research,  and  the  details  of  my  examinations,  the  manner  in  which 
my  inquiries  have  been  received,  the  numbers  employed  in  the  differant 
branches,  and  other  particulars  have  especial  reference  to  this  industry 
and  its  peculiar  phases.  The  wages  in  other  occupations  and  trades, 
which  will  doubtless  be  more  thoroughly  and  definitely  treated  in  re- 
ports from  those  localities  where  they  are  relatively  of  greater  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  given  in  the  various  forms  herewith  returned  as 
accurately  as  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command  will  allow,  but 
not  embracing  potters'  wages.* 

There  is  no  uniform  schedule  of  potters'  wages  followed  sufficiently 
to  afford  a  guide  in  seeking  a  true  average  of  weekly  earnings.  I  have 
reduced  ray  work  on  this  subject  to  tabulated  statements  on  and  accom- 
panying  Form  II,  the  heading  of  which  I  have  changed  to  meet  the  case, 
and  have  marked  the  same  with  the  explanatory  tables  and  accompa- 
nying statements  as  indosure  No.  2. 

Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  De- 
partment circular,  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : 

Pabt  I. — Male  Labob. 

(1)  Question.  The  rat«  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  claaa— me* 
cbauical,  mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  ag;T\ca\- 
taral,  &c. — Answer.  See  various  forms  accompanying  thia  x^i^o^^^^"^^* 
closures  No.  1  and  2. 

•  The  forma  referred  to  are  thooe  furnished  by  the  Depi^^  n\e^^'  ^^''^o^ck^t®^ 
to  IS,  BO  far  as  applicable  to  this  district,  and  herewith  t;^^^  ivv\^^^  ^^^«5^ 
•loBure  No.  1.  ^X^'^ 
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COST  OP  LIVINa. 

(2)  Q.  The  cost  of  liviDg  to  the  laboring  class,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand-point 
be  given,  as  per  accompanying  forms,  but  the  prices  of  the  articles  and 
their  nature  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work-people  and  their 
families  should  also  be  given. — A.  In  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  interrogatory  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  com- 
munication made  by  me  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  London 
on  this  subject.  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  state- 
ment there  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  quite  reliable.  The 
retail  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  therefore  be  given 
as  follows : 


ArttdM. 
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BrMid  (4-poiuidloaf) 

Butter perpoand.. 

Bntterine da.... 

BMon do — 

ChMM do.... 

Hmii .do 

Lard do 

Sngar: 

Whfto do 

Brown. •.... do.... 

Hour per  14  pounds.. 

Tea perpoand.. 

CoflTee do 

Preeh  beef ....do. .. . 

Freeh  beef  (2d  qaallty) do 

Fresh  mutton do — 

Freshpork do    . 

Potntoes per  bnshel. . 


Price. 


$0  10 

$0  24  to 

40 

16 

24 

14 

18 

12 

16 

16 

20 

12 

16 

5 

6 

4 

86 

40 

50 

25 

85 

14 

25 

9 

18 

16 

25 

0 

17 

80 

SOO 

Articles. 


Fresh  Ush : 

Salmon per  ponnd. 

Sole do... 

Cod do... 

Mackerel do... 

Oysters : 

Natives perdos. 

American do... 

Calico: 

White per  yard. 

Prints do... 

Linen do... 

Coal  (deUvered) per  ton. 

Gas per  1,000  feet. 

Cosl  oil per  frallon. 

Candles   (16  to  pound),  per 

poand 


Price. 


$0  M  to  10  IS 
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S 

10 

6 

u 

M 

s 

6 

8 

8 

U 
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Fruit,  as  a  rale,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  Apples, 
when  the  supply  from  America  is  plentiful,  are  sometimes  sold  as  low 
as  (2  per  bushel,  but  this  is  seldom.  Chickens  cost  from  60  cents  to 
(1  each,  usually  about  75  cents  each. 

Rents. — The  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  the  working  people  varies 
from  50  cents  to  (1.10  per  week,  according  to  size,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  premises.  The  greater  number  of  these  houses  are  of  one 
pattern,  and  contain  two  rooms  down&tairs,each  11  feet  square,  and  two 
np-stairs  of  the  same  size,  and  there  is  usually  a  back  kitchen  6  by  9 
feet,  and  an  open  court  or  yard,  which  must  be  paved  and  not  less  in 
area  than  156  square  feet.  These  comprise  the  good  class  of  workmen's 
houses.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  comfort  are  concerned  the^*  seem  not 
to  be  materially  deficient,  but  owing  to  some  difference  in  tastes  or  the 
modes  or  habits  of  life,  or  through  some  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  occa- 
pants,  they  do  not  have  the  cheerful  and  thrifty  aspect  which  one  sees 
about  the  houses  of  the  corresponding  class  of  work-people  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  tasteful  and  inviting,  but  too  many  of  them 
are  untidy,  not  to  say  unclean,  in  appearance,  and  impress  one  as  bein^ 
the  abodes  of  people  who  are  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  and  not 
very  ambitious  of  the  morrow.  The  floors  are  almost  entirely  of  quarry 
or  brick  downstairs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  carpets  upstairs. 
These  houses  command  about  75  to  85  cents  per  week.  There  are  poorer 
dwellings  occupied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  people 
which  bring  50  to  60  cents  per  week.  They  are  sometimes  occupied  by 
people  whose  earnings  are  too  small  to  permit  of  any  greater  expend!* 
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ire,  even  with  frugal  and  indastrious  habits,  and  sometimes  by  those 
ho  are  thriftless,  improvident,  or  dissipated  from  choice.  Many  of  ihis 
tter  class  of  houses  are  dirty  and  dingy,  and,  taken  with  the  scanty 
id  poor  furniture,  the  soiled  habiliments  and  unkempt  appearance  of 
le  occupants,  they  are  quite  in  contrast  with  the  houses  of  a  similiar 
rade  of  operatives  one  will  see  in  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United 
tales  of  a  corresponding  density  of  population.  They  approach  in  ap- 
sarance  much  nearer  the  conditions  of  life  one  sees  in  the  low  quarters 
'  the  great  cities  both  iu  Europe  and  America.  The  untidy  appear- 
ice  of  these  houses  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  inmates,  but  is  often 
le  to  the  forced  neglect  caused  by  the  female  members  working  in  the 
)ttery  or  some  other  employment  outside  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
imsehold. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by  a  workiug- 
an's  family  are  given  more  iu  detail  in  the  answer  to  interrogatory 
o.  10. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

(3)  Q.  Comparison  betwisen  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
hich  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  cir- 
ilar  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
hich  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  f — A.  Potters'  wages  are 
jout'Uie  same  as  in  1878.  Golliers'  wages  about  15  per  cent,  higher* 
'on-workers  are  slightly  lower.  The  wages  in  other  trades  are  about 
le  same  as  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  the  working  people  have  not 
aterially  changed  since  that  time,  although  I  consider  that  their  con- 
ition  as  a  class  is  steadily  but  slowly  improving. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(4)  Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  and  trust- 
orthy,  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  princi- 
illy  affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. — A.  The  habits  of  the  Staf- 
•rdshire  potters  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  large  body  of 
)eratives  in  similar  grades  of  employment ;  that  is,  earning  similar 
ages.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be  riotous  or  disorderly,  but  are  gen- 
ially well-behaved,  steady,  and  trustworthy..  While  the  public  houses 
>urish  contem{K>raneously  with  remunerative  and  steady  employment 
'  the  potters,  much  of  the  gain  thus  accruing  reaches  them  through 
itermediate  hands.  The  potters,  as  a  body,  are  sober,  and  many  of 
lem  are  abstemious.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  neither.  These  go 
le  way  of  the  profligates  in  all  other  trades — a  surfeit  of  eating  and 
nnking  on  Sunday;  the  appetite  and  the  larder  both  stale  but  still 
ipplied  on  Monday;  the  Sunday  apparel  to  the  pawnbrokers  on 
aesday,  where  it  will  remain  until  Saturday,  when  the  routine  of  riot 
id  remorse — if  the  latter  ever  comes — will  begin  again.  These  cases 
*e  not  numerous  among  the  potters ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
orking  people  in  any  of  the  industries  of  the  district  are  very  saving. 
1  most  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  family  and  only  one  wage- 
irner,  saving,  in  the  sense  of  accumulation,  cannot  be  expected,  and, 
I  a  rule,  it  does  not  take  place  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  and,  in 
ost  cases,  not  at  all.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  cottage, 
ich  as  those  occupied  by  the  majority  of  workmen,  and  renting  for  80 
mts  to  $1  per  week,  can  be  built  for  $450  to  (500,  and  yet  only  a  very 
w  of  them  are  owned  by  the  occupants.  A  statement  somewhat  to 
lis  effect  made  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  has  been  much  disputedy 
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bat  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  district  are  free  holders.  Yet,  with  good  habits  and  a  fskmWj 
to  help,  many  of  them  can,  and  do,  by  the  aid  of  clabs  and  similar  smaU 
insurances,  save  enough  to  tide  over  temporary  misfortanes,  soch  as 
sickness,  loss  of  employment,  &c.,  and  for  funeral  expenses  (these  are 
needlessly  high  here)  in  case  of  death. 

To  undertake  to  assign  the  causes  which  affect  the  habits  of  the  work- 
ing people  for  good  or  evil,  and  do  it  intelligently  and  creditably  would, 
I  think,  require  an  essay  more  exhaustive  than  I  am  able  to  write.  In 
my  view  the  inevitable  life-long  struggle  which  many  a  workingmaa 
foresees  to  be  his  allotment  aggravates  the  proneuess  of  roan  to  evil, 
and,  hoping  nothing  from  the  inexorable  fntnre,  he  seeks  the  wildest 
possible  abandon  in  the  blandishments  of  the  present.  If  the  chances 
were  better  for  attaining  emancipation  from  drudgery,  for  gratifying  the 
social  ambition  of  those  who  have  it,  better  habits  would  co-operate  with 
better  hopes  and  be  largely  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  working- 
man's  social  and. material  improvement.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the 
chances  of  such  improvement  would  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who 
would  seek  it.  The  desire  and  the  effort  totise  in  the  world  would  he 
experienced  by  many  to  whom  such  an  impulse  is  now  a  stranger.  Low 
wages  are  not  conducive  to  good  habits  and  mere  cheapness  of  living  is 
not  a  full  compensation  for  their  deficiencies.  The  ^^  cheap  loaf"  is  made 
mnch  of  in  this  country,  and  I  fear  its  potency  is  overestimated.  One 
would  sometimes  think  from  what  he  reads  and  hears  here  that  the  chief 
end  of  the  workingman  was  to  buy  cheap  bread.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  a  workingman  earning  30  shillings  a  week 
would  buy  seven  additional  loaves  per  week  if  he  chose  to  spend  the 
surplus  in  that  way,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them  would  make 
that  use  of  it ;  some,  perhaps,  a  worse  one,  but  many  woald  add  little 
adornments  and  in  various  ways  cultivate  a  little  more  refinement  aboat 
their  homes,  while  a  goodly  number  would  doubtless  make  their  regular 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  until  such  times  as  steady  work  and  frugal 
living  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes.  In  this  way  gM)d 
habits  would  be  formed  and  afterwards  adhered  to  for  their  own  sake. 
The  prospect  of  accumulation  is  the  stepping-stone  from  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  wholesome  ambition.  These  remarks  roust  not  be  understood 
as  contradicting  the  previous  statement  that  the  potters  are  generally 
steady  and  well-behaved,  but  only  to  show  that  if  the  manufacturers 
could  afford  to  increase  wages  the  benefits  would  doubtless  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

There  are  now  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  public  houses  in  the 
district.  I  do  not  believe  an  increase  in  wages  would  replenish  their 
tills  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  and  the  social  charms  of  the  tap  room  among  the  causes  affecting 
for  the  bad  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  both  sexes.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  influences  brought  to  bear, 
through  philanthropic  legislation,  which  have  had  a  healthy  and  refin- 
ing influence  on  the  workingman  and  his  family.  A  full  synopsis  of 
such  legislation  has  been  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tom- 
kinson,  vice  and  deputy  consul,  and  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 11. 

FBELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYES  AND  EMPLOYl^. 

(5)  Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and 
the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
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eommanity. — ^A.  I  should  describe  generally  thefeeliDgbetween  the  '^  mas- 
ters" and  ^^men"  (the  terms  generally  nsed  here)  as  fiiendly,  but  not 
cordial.  On  the  part  of  the  masters  as  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  re- 
served, and  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  respectful,  but  independent.  The 
workman,  no  doubt,  wishes  the  master  good  will,  but  apparently  he  does 
not  desire  any  familiarity  with  him,  nor  expect  to  be  patronized  by  him. 
The  difference  between  this  relationship  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  general  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the  working  people,  very 
striking  to  the  American  upon  his  first  observations  in  this  country. 
That  a  difference  equally  striking  in  the  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the 
employer  impresses  the  English  workman  upon  his  first  experience  in  the 
United  States  is  doubtless  also  true.  I  have  at  hand  an  actual  illus- 
tration of  each  case.  An  American  manufacturer,  who  recently  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  spent  several  days  in  the  potteries  imme- 
diately after  landing  on  this  side.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  for  his 
impression  of  the  working  people  of  the  potteries,  after  having  seen  them 
from  day  to  day  at  their  work  and  on  the  stieet.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, his  reply  was,  ^'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  them ;  they 
have  such  a  suppressed  look."  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  reply,  be- 
cause they  are  not  suppressed  in  any  general  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  recalling  my  own  first  impressions,  five  years  ago,  and  remembering 
that  my  interlocutor  had  lived  the  most  of  his  life  in  an  American  man- 
ufacturingtown,  mingling  with  factory  opratives  from  day  to  day,  I  saw 
forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word  tor  a  direct 
reply  to  my  question.  But  as  this  outward  characteristic  does  not  come 
from  any  actual  oppression  or  arbiti*ary  treatment,  its  cause  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  As  before  substantially  remarked,  the  great  body 
of  British  workmen  must  remain  through  life  what  they  are  to-day  or 
emigrate.  To  say  that  this  unwelcome  truth  has  grown  into  a  constant 
shadow  of  latent  and  sullen  discontent  would  probably  be  too  strong, 
but  that  it  has  banished  the  cheerfulness  of  real  contentment  I  truly 
believe.  The  view  of  similar  matters  in  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  British  workman  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  now  before 
me,  kindly  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  extract  The  letter  was  written  by  the  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  himself  andhis  wife.    He  says: 

We  can  say  one  thing,  that  this  is  the  conntry  for  a  workineman.  No  hnmbng 
from  masters;  every boily  is  equal  here.  The  biggest  gentlemen  in  the  conntry  np  to 
the  President  will  bid  yon  good  morning,  and  stand  chatting  to  yon  as  if  they  had  not 
A  cent.  Yon  do  not  bow  and  scrape  here  to  your  superiors.  You  walk  right  into 
their  office  or  house  and  they  tell  yon  to  sit  down  and  smoke.    No  taking  off  yonr  hat. 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  (who,I  should  state,  is  now  a  bookkeeper) 
has  been  guilty  of  any  exaggeration  in  the  portrayal  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings or  not,  he  has  certainly  excited  much  wonderment  in  the 
minds  of  his  English  friends,  and  we  may  pardon  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  which  doubtless  led  a  seemingly  strong  contrast  to  prompt  such 
a  glowing  tribute  to  our  industrial  system. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

(6)  Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.    In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  o^  e^V^\A\, 
and  on  the  local  and  general  laws  bearing  on  sucb  organiza\.i^^^»-7^' 
The  potters  are  mostly  organized  for  mutual  beue^t  ^^^  j}t^XjqicX^^^^^^^ 
a  society  known  as  the  Potters'  Federation.    Th\^  Q^gan\2.«^\\oiV  "cqms^ 
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«aid  to  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  in  some  measare  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  preventing  employers  ft'om  being  oppressive  in  their  dealings  with 
the  workmen,  shonld  they  be  so  disposed.  As  to  oounter  organizations 
of  capital,  there  may  be  cited  the  Potters'  Manufacturers  Associatioii 
and  the  Goal  and  Iron  Masters'  Association.  They  deal  with  all  mat* 
ters  affecting  their  respective  trades.  They  may  also  be  said  to  be  sec- 
onded and  aided  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  led  by  the  North  Staffordshire 
Ghamber  of  Gommerce.  Together  they  look  after,  suggest,  and,  if  it 
suits  them,  try  to  promote  legislation  affecting  the  staple  trades  of  the 
district,  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  collect  information  concerning  foreign  tariflEls, 
&c.  These  organizations  are  not  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  demands  of  labor,  but  they  afford  facilities  which  are  used  with  effect 
to  that  end  when  necessary. 

STRIKES. 

(7)  Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effect  of  strikes  on 
the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor  and  the  general  effect  thereof 
on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. — A.  Strikes  are  not  par- 
ticularly frequent,  but  do  occur  from  time  to  time.  There  was  in  I'^I  a 
long  strike  of  potters,  the  main  body  of  the  operatives  being  out  aboat 
thirteen  weeks,  and  a  strike  of  colliers  in  1882.  The  potters'  strike  was 
directly  connected  with  the  arbitration  system,  there  having  been  two 
successive  awards  adverse  to  the  men,  one  reducing  wages  12  per  cent 
and  the  other  refusing  to  restore  the  wages  to  the  former  standard.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  strike  there  was  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting 
of  masters  and  men,  and  when  the  dispute  arose  some  disinterested  party 
was  agreed  upon  to  hear  the  respective  sides  and  adjudge  between 
them.  Some  person  outside  the  district  of  high  soci>i-l  and  commercial 
standing  was  usually*  selected  as  arbitrator.  In  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  the  men  was  ably  presented  and  maintained  by 
representatives  from  their  own  ranks,  but  the  masters  pleaded  low  sell- 
ing prices  with  such  good  effect  that  the  awards  were  in  their  favor. 
Whether  the  awards  were  strictly  in  acconlance  with  equity,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  year  following  the  second  one  the 
men  gave  notice  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages.  The  mana- 
facturers  generally  gave  counter  notice  of  a  further  reduction,  where- 
upon the  men  struck  and  declined  to  go  again  into  arbitration,  and  the 
system  of  arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
district  ^ince  that  time.  The  system,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  never  had 
the  elements  of  popularity  with  the  workingmen  generally.  They  always 
suspected  the  undue  influence  of  the  higher  social  rank  of  the  masters, 
and  were,  consequently,  somewhat  jealous  and  half  afraid  from  the  oatr 
set  that  justice  would  not  be  done  them.  I  believe  this  feeling  to  have 
been  unfounded  in  both  the  cases  tried,  but  to  many  of  the  men  the  re- 
sults brought  conviction  in  phice  of  what  had  before  been  only  suspicion. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  a  similar  experience  of  adversity  would 
I  very  likely  have  produced  very  similar  results  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 

facturers.  A  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
district,  who  has  advised  me  freely  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  report, 
says  that  the  arbitration  system  could  not  survive  the  defeat  of  either 
party  in  two  successive  arbitrations.  On  the  whole,  arbitration  between 
emplo3'ers  and  employes  in  this  district  must  be  considered  to  have 
had  only  a  doubtful  success.    As  to  the  effect  of  strikes,  any  view  most 
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be  largely  theoretical.  The  immediate  effect  has  always  been  bad,  bat 
I  believe  in  the  end  they  have  tended  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  advanced  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  district.  The  colliers'  strike  mentioned  was 
a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  the  entire  summer  season  of  1882.  It  was 
only  a  part  of  a  general  movement  that  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  this  district  in  some  instances  the  masters 
yielded  and  in  some  they  did  not.  The  general  effect.cannot  well  be  es- 
timated from  the  standpoint  of  this  district  alone. 

FREEDOM  OF  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(8)  Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life 
/wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in 
this  regard  f  IIow  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer 
paid  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase 
where  and  what  they  please.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  sale  of 
articles  of  dail^'  family  consumption,  such  as  dry-goods  and  grocer- 
ies, are  sold  in  connection  with  any  manufactory,  nor  any  case  in  which 
any  manufacturer  is  interested  in  such  trade.    There  is  no  interference  \ 

with  the  work-people  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  their  wages.    They  are  I 

paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  Q.  Cooperative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working,  whether  they  are  prosperous  or  other- 
wise ;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their 
formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  channels ; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c. — A.  In  all  the  co-operative  societies 
started  in  this  district  only  one  or  two  have  been  successful ;  both  are 
co-operative  grocery  and  provision  stores,  one  at  Silverdale  and  one  at 
Crewe;  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  coal  and  iron  workers  and  the  other 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  employes  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company.  Several  others  have  been  inaugurated,  but  they  have  all 
failed,  which  means  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  promises.  A 
scheme  was  well  on  its  way  to  estnblish  a  co-operative  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  but  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure  enough  support  to  get 
it  on  its  feet,  and  it  is  ominously  quiescent  at  the  present  time.  These 
movements  have  not  been  sufiiciently  strong  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  general  trade  of  the  district,  but  an  intelligent  informant 
tells  me  that  their  failure  has  had  the  effect  in  some  instances  of  recon- 
ciling the  men  to  the  methods  of  the  masters  and  teaching  them  that 
capital,  as  well  as  labor  has  its  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  serviceable  old  platitude,  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters." 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(10)  Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live; 
tbeir  homes;  their  food;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering  their 
condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness : 
tbeir  moral  and  physical  condition  and  the  influ^v^cea  for  good  ot  «v\\ 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.    In  this  connection  ^nsnls  are  recvw^atfed 
to  select  representative  workmen  and  their  ft^ffiiVi^fl  »,wd  seciWT^^^''«^- 
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formation  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  qnestions 
and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  firom 
the  Department  publication  showing  the  state  of  labor  in  Earope  in 
1878. — ^A.  I  may  say  here  that  while  this  consniate  does  not  contain  the 
publication  of  1878,  above  quoted  from,  nor  any  papers  relating  thereto, 
I  had  already  adopted  the  same  method  of  securing  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
consul-general  and  transmitted  to  him  under  date  of  November  24, 1883. 
The  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  workingman  given  in  that 
report — although  since  published  by  the  State  Department — ^is  of  a  date 
80  recent  as  to  be  quite  available  for  the  present  purpose,  and  I  accord- 
ingly insert  it  with  two  others,  all  fairly*  representative  cases.  Gom- 
mencing  with  the  lowest  grade,  I  give  the  statement  of  a  wharfman. 
This  is  a  man  who  loads  and  unloads  canal  boats,  railway  tracks,  &c 

I  am  a  wharfman,  am  married  and  have  foar  children,  one  thirteen,  one  8eTen,oD0 
three,  and  one  one  and  a  half  years  of  afi^.  Neither  my  wife  nor  children  earn  any 
wages.    I  obtain  19  Bhillings-HM.6i^ — per  week  and  spena  it  as  foUowa : 

Statement  1. 


How  expended. 


Bant 

Bates  and  taxes 

Coal 

Bread , 

Beef  and  baoon 

Butter 

Tea 

Bagar 


82 
12 
87 
78 
85 
24 
12 
24 


Soap  and  oandles 

PoUtoes 

Meal  and  mUk... 

Club 

Bduoation  rate  .. 
Clothe* 


Total  expenditure 


40 


The  next  is  the  case  of  a  colliery  carpenter,  who  earns  jast  (1  per  day 
when  he  has  work.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  three  children  of 
four,  five,  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  this  case  again  the  man  is  the 
only  wage-earner  in  the  family.  His  income,  allowing  full  time,  (6  per 
week,  is  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Statement  2. 


i 


How  expended. 


Bent 

Clab 

Tazea  (poor-rate,  local,  and  education 

rate) 

Coel   

Breed,  11  cents  per  loaf 

Bacon,  16 cen<s  per  pound 

Cheese,  16  cents  per  pound 

Bntter.  82  cents  per  pound 

Potatoes,  half  peck 

Fresh  meat,  15  cents  per  pound 

Tea,  49  cents  per  pound 


Amount. 


$0  72 
16 

09 
48 
1  00 
32 
32 
32 
16 
71 
86 


Sa^ar,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound 

8<Mp,6oent8  per  pound 

Flour,  4  cents  per  pound 

Milk  (about  a  quart) 

Candles,  12  cents  per  pound,  16  to  the 

pound ; 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 

Beer | 

Clothes 1 


19  28 
IS 
U 


It 

u 

48 


Totsl  expenditure 


609 


Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  person  who  took  it  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  man,  says: 

Of  conree  some  of  the  items  woald  have  to  be  altered  a  little  now  and  then,  bat  it 
is  as  near  as  I  can  get  it.  Even  in  this  tbertf  Is  not  much  luxury  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  tbe  other  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  clothes  is  the  scantiest 
I  suppose  if  he  wanted  a  kettle  or  a  teapot  he  would  have  to  go  without  meat  or  gat 
in  a  little  overtime.  A  doctor's  bill  for  the  wife  or  children  would  be  a  calamity.  How 
the  poor  laborer  g«ta  ou  with  17  shillings  a  week  I  cannot  see. 
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As  these  are  the  comments  of  an  Englis^iman,  a  life-long  resident  in 
the  district,  and  himself  an  employer  of  labor,  I  feel  that  they  are  a 
more  fitting  an  significant  supplement  to  the  workman's  cash  account 
than  anything  I  might  say  on  the  same  snbject.  I  may,  however,  again 
call  attention  to  some  features  of  these  statements  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference,  I  have  numbered  Statements  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  the  last 
one  being  as  follows : 

Statement  3. 

I  am  a  flat-preaser,  and  am  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Married  a  widow,  and  we 
have  five  chilc&en  ;  two  girls  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen,  and  three  boys  agea  eleven, 
aeven,  and  one  a  baby.  The  second  girl  is  out  as  a  domestic  servant.  I  can  earn  about 
|7.30per  week  when  on  full  time.  The  eldest  daughter  gets  5  shillings  (11.22)  per 
week  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  boy  2  shillings  and  3  pence  (55  cents)  hair  time.  .  I  get, 
therefore,  £1  17a.  3d.  (|D.07)  when  in  full  work,  and  spend  it  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  as 
follows.    I  oftener  get  less  than  more  per  week  than  the  above: 


How  expended. 


Butchers  (freeh)  meat,  say  6  pounds,  at 

18  cents .* 

Brrad,  0  cents  per  4-poiind  loaf 

Buttur,  li  poonds 

Bsconand  cheese 

Tea,  4  pound 

SajEsr,  5  to  6  cents  per  poand 

Potatoes,  1  peck 

Candles,  soap,  and  blacking 


Amoant 


$1 
1 


06 
22 
60 
01 
24 
30 
30 
24 


How  expended. 


Milk 

CoaI,  10  cents  perowt 

Edacatiott  rate 

Rrnt 

Kates  and  taxes 

Clothing 

Clab  for  self,  wife,  and  children 

Total  expenditure 


Amount. 


$0  37 
49 
20 
91 
18 
140 
87 


8  47 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  about  60  cents  for  amusements  or  the  sav- 
ings bank,  according  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  purposes  of  the  workman 
and  his  wife. 

DBIN£INa  HABITS  OF  THE  STAPFORDSHIBE  WOBK-PEOPLE. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  selected  all  represent  temperate 
men  and  women,  two  of  the  families  spending  nothing  at  all  for  drink. 
Of  course  in  many  cases  the  60  cents  weekly  suqilus,  when  good  health 
and  full  time  enable  the  family  to  have  it,  and  some  portion  of  the 
(4.62,  the  average  dependence  of  the  wharfman  and  his  family,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  beer  account.  And  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  not  alone  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  chief  wage  earner,  the 
head  of  the  family,  that  we  find  the  balance  on  the  side  of  comfort 
and  accumulation  swept  away.  The  drinking  habits  of  women  make 
a  feature  too  conspicuous  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people 
to  be  overlooked  in  anything  like  a  careful  survey  of  their  condition* 
This  vice,  while  it  finds  its  most  prolific  career  in  the  homes  enjoying 
the  lowest  incomes,  ascends  through  all  the  social  grades  of  life  and 
almost  aspires,  as  a  vice,  to  a  phase  of  respectability  by  which  it  draws 
contagion — if  I  should  not  say  inspiration — from  a  higher  social  circle.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  presenting  extreme  and  exceptional  examiiles  as 
general  types,  and  while  the  number  of  women  who  habitually  spend  in 
drink  all  the  family  earnings  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  turn  their  little 
houses  into  very  dens  of  wretchedness  is  large  euough  to  deform  the 
humanity  of  their  class,  they  cannot  be  considered  representatives  of  the 
female  element  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people*    I  cannot  re- 
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fhiin,  however,  from  giving  the  subject  a  little  prominence  on  account  of 
the  great  contrast  in  the  customs  of  the  two  countries,  England  and  the 
TJuited  States,  touching  the  relations  of  women  to  the  consumption  of, 
and  the  traffic  in,  intoxicating  drinks,  having  particular  reference  to  the 
.  social  grade  of  the  working  classes.  The  line  of  contrast,  however,  could 
not  be  drawn  here  if  the  labor  circular  itself  did  not  thus  limit  the  scope 
^  of  inquiry.    And  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  this  feature  of 

!l     'i  interrogatory  10  to  say  that  the  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  jast 

;j     3  as  respectable  as  the  trade  in  anything  else  which  is  merely  bought 

1     j|  and  sold  and  not  manufactured  by  the  seller.    A  wine  and  spirit  mer- 

{     ^  chant  is  as  high  socially  as  a  dry-goods  or  hardware  or  grocery  merchant, 

and  from  the  fact  that  his  business  is  generally  very  profitable,  enabling 
him  to  live  in  the  country  or  to  retire  from  business  oftener  than  others, 
he  sometimes  seems  to  me,  x>erhaps  erroneously,  to  hold  some  advan- 
tage over  other  trades  people.  Some  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  drink 
traffic  is  not  irrelevant  in  considering  the  ^*  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  their  lives  and  homes.''  The  establishment  of  the^^  wine  and 
spirit  merchant"  is  of  various  grades.  Those  of  the  higher  rank  do  a 
large  wholesale  business,  but  a  liberal  display  of  gilded  glass  also  makes 
known  the  inferior  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  ^^bottle  depart- 
nient,"  where  small  quantities  are  dispensed,  and  where  women  are 
chiefly  supplied  either  with  the  theoretical  bottle — always  in  view  in 
the  window — or  with  the  glass  tumbler  when  its  capacity  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  but  more  urgent  requirements  of  the 
customer.  This  department  often  finds  favor  in  female  patronage  od 
account  of  its  outranking  the  '^  vaults  ^  in  the  respectability  of  some  of 
its  visitors.  The  ^^  vaults,"  with  its  floor  thickly  sawdusted,  is  usually 
a  busy  place  in  a  popular  establishment,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  thriftless  and  dissolute  of  both  sexes.  It  is  here,  that  after  the 
old-time  fashion  of  Pike  County,  as  set  forth  in  <^The  Mystery  of  Gilgal,'' 

The  neighbors  round  the  counter  draw, 
And  calmly  drink  aud  Jaw. 

Another  sort  of  establishment  devoted  to  this  trade  is  the  ordinary 
public  house,  sometimes  called  a  hotel,  but  the  insinuations  in  that 
direction  are  very  delusive  from  an  American  standpoint.  To  ask  for 
supper  and  a  bed  room  would  astonish  the  landloixl  and  betray  your 
foreign  origin.  I  do  not  now  mean  the  country  inns  of  provincial  Eng- 
land, which  are  replete  with  old  fashioned  comforts  and  charmingly  at- 
tractive in  the  qnaintness  and  neatness  of  their  accommodations.  Bat 
the  more  metropolitan  ^^ public  houses"  of  the  large  towns  have  stolen 
their  livery,  to  serve  at  least,  a  less  worthy  purpose.  And  so  the  ^^  Dog 
and  Partridge,"  the  ^^  Bell  and  Bear,"  ^^  Welsh  Harp,"  aud  heads  of 
kings  and  queens  innumerable  abound  in  the  populous  districts,  while 
to  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  would  the  sojourner  look  for  food  or  lodging. 
In  such  houses  the  ^^bar  parlour,"  if  the  house  is  complete  in  the  style 
and  number  of  its  appointments,  is  the  ^^best  roonij^  and  the  well-to-do 
patrons  generally  choose  it  for  their  moderate  and  leisure  drinking, 
always,  as  with  all  classes,  attended  with  the  pipe  and  such  social  chat  as 
the  loquacity  of  the  company  will  afford.  If  an  American  is  present  he 
will  be  asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  tariff  being  reduced,  and,  per- 
haps, advised  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  bis  own 
country  in  such  an  event.  Descending  in  social  order  through  the  other 
appointments  set  apart  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  we  shall  find  the 
'^smoke-room"  and  then  the  ^< tap-room."    The  last  is  allotted  to  the 
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least  pretentioas  in  social  rank — ^the  roughest  of  the  castoiners.  The 
tap-room  is  often  noisy,  the  other  rooms  rarely  so. 

In  some  of  the  largest  public  houbes  a  large  room  for  serving  dinners 
to  parties  and  providing  amateur  musical  entertainments,  generally 
called  the  *^  assembly-room,"  is  provided.  Such  entertainments  are  often 
given  weekly,  on  Saturday  nights,  to  the  patrons  of  the  house,  the  per- 
formers volunteering  their  services.  To  all  these  rooms  women  have 
the  same  access  as  men,  and  those  of  both  sexes  who  seek,  as  many 
do,  their  chief  recreation  in  the  public  house,  tax  the  capacity  of  these 
places  to  the  utmost  on  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.  Singing  is 
not  usually  allowed  on  the  latter  night,  but  instrumental  music  is  per- 
mitted. Workmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  young  men  and 
their  sweethearts,  visit  the  public  houses,  and  the  two  sexes  may  be 
seen  filling,  in  alternate  spaces,  the  wooden  benches  which  extend 
around  the  smoke-room  or  enjoying  their  glasses  together  with  the 
mingled  harmony  and  revelry  of  the  music  hall.  Women  patronize  the 
bars  or  ^'vaults"  in  the  most  public  places  with  the  same  freedom,  if 
not  the  same  frequency,  as  men,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  social  life 
below  the  middle  class  they  seem  to  drink  with  as  little  restraint  as  the 
men,  and  with  the  same  immunity  from  loss  of  respectability  and  social 
standing  in  their  station  which  attends  the  fortunate  competitor  by 
whose  efforts  their  supply  is  rendered  cheap.    Perhaps  this  is  right. 

To  sum  up  the  drink  question  as  affecting  the  condition  of  tbe  work- 
ing classes,  we  must  admit  the  evil  to  be  a  great  one ;  yet,  with  the 
numerous  temptations  and  the  absence  in  many  quarters  of  any  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater,  and  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing.  Excessive  drinking  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  common  or  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  this  class,  I 
am  told,  it  has  diminished  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
improvement  has  doubtless  been  due  to  improved  conditions  generally 
which  have  marked  the  natural  progress  of  the  people  in  most  countnes, 
and  to  restrictive  legislation  and  police  regulations  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially enforced  in  this  country  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

COST  OP  LIVING  TO  ENGLISH  VSi.  AMERICAN  WORK-PEOPLE. 

Betuming  now  to  the  foregoing  statements  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
ture, we  find  that  only  one  of  the  workmen  can  save  auything  and  that 
he  is  enabled  to  save  60  cents  per  week  only  when  he,  his  son,  and 
daughter  work  on  full  time.  If  the  support  of  the  family  was  depend- 
ent on  him  alone  there  would  be  a  weekly  deficiency  of  $L.I6iu  the 
household  ap])ropriatious,  or  they  would  have  to  be  cut  down  by  that 
amount.  I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  this  without  restrict- 
ing the  family  comfort  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  The  allow- 
ance for  bread  seems  liberal,  being  9  pounds,  or  2^  loaves  each  for  the 
six  in  the  family,  including  tbe  baby,  but  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
substitute  any  more  economic  food  at  English  prices.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ments I  have  obtained  will  help  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  workman's  living  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  not  altogether  chimerical  or  erroneous,  as  too  many  wisely- 
worded  articles  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  are. 

Taking  statement  Ne.  1,  now  under  consideration,  we  find  that  ar- 
ticles of  food  comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  family  expenditure. 
Comparing  the  expenditure  for  the  articles  of  food  consumed  weekly 
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according  to  the  prices  paid  iu  this  coantrj  and  the  United  States  we 
have  the  following  statement : 


Artioles. 


^poandsft-eah  meat 

Brmd,  13  loaves.  4  ponnda  each... 

Butter,  U  ponnaa 

BaooD  aDQ  obeoae* 

Tea,  Ipound 

Sugar,  5  pounda* 

Potiitoea,  1  peck 

Milk,  about  6  quarts 

Total  ooat  of  food  per  week 


Coat  in 
£ngland. 


$1  08 
1  20 
49 
60 
24 
90 
80 
87 


458 


Coat  in 
United 
Statea. 


10  72 
00 
44 
97 
20 
50 
12 
30 


3  85 


Balftooe  in  liaTorefr- 


Bngland. 


$0  07 


20 


0  27 


United 
Statea. 


10  81 


07 


*  See  note  1  at  the  end  of  thla  report. 

The  English  prices  in  the  foregoing  table  are  taken  from  the  English 
workman's  statement.  The  American  prices  are  taken  from  the  retail 
market  report  of  the  Waterbury  American,  a  paper  printed  in  a  repre- 
sentative manufacturing  town  of  New  England.  It  is  as  favorable  a 
place  for  a  comparison  sMlvantageous  to  England  as  any  that  could  be 
selected,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  doubtless  cheaper  in  localities 
farther  west.  But  this  comparison  shows  this  moderate  weekly  food 
supply,  assuming  that  the  American  workman  would  be  satisfied  with 
it,  to  cost  less  iu  Waterbury  by  19  per  cent,  than  it  does  iu  the  {Stafford- 
shire potteries.  We  have  here  then  one  fact  too  clear  to  be  disputed, 
viz,  that  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  English  workman's  expenditure  he  could 
save  19  per  cent,  if  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  the  data 
for  pursuing  the  comparison  through  the  other  40  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 
ish workman's  expenses,  but  granting  that  the  difference  would  be  oa 
his  side,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  exceed  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  already 
against  him  in  the  food  supply.  If  we  concede  this  advantage  the 
weekly  expense  account  will  stand  as  follows : 


Enellsh 
workman. 

American 
workman. 

Difference  in  faTorof— 

Fzpenditnre. 

Enjrliah 
workman. 

American 
workmaa. 

Por  food 

$4  58 

389 

|3  85 
4  63 

$« 

Other  exDenaea • 

$0  74 

TotAl  exvenditnre  ■ 

8  47 

848 

0  74 

0  ?8 

Net  balance  in  favor  of  England,  1  cent.  I  believe  these  figures  are 
liberal  «'.uough  towards  the  English  side  of  the  case,  and  that  the  act- 
ual cost  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the 
English  workman  is  about  equal  iu  the  aggregate  in  the  two  countries; 
but  even  if  20  per  cent,  more  were  to  be  added  to  the  figures  repre^«ent- 
ing  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  American 
iu  the  wages  earned  would  not  be  greatly  impaired.  Although  the 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  facts  only,  it  may  not  be  im{iertiuent  to 
inquire,  iu  view  of  these  figures,  what  becomes  of  the  constantly  repeated 
assertions  tbat  U\^  ex^^t  of  living  to  the  workingman  in  the  United  States 
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is  doable  what  it  is  in  England  t  The  trnth  is  that  the  only  item  in  which 
there  is  any  considerable  advantage  in  the  workingman's  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  conntry  is  in  the  matter  of  rent.  In  plain  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children  there  is  scarcely  any  advantage*,  if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  at  all.  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  this  particular  in  this  report, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  this  class  of  goods  is  not  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  any  but  the  most  insignificant 
extent,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  comparative  cheapness  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  said  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  I  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  other  class  of  merchandise  on  which  so  low  a  rate  has  the  same 
effect,  and  in  that  case  that  the  full  araoant  of  the  duty  cannot  be  added 
to  the  price  in  the  United  States,  unless  upon  the  Hibernian  assumption 
that  the  wearer  goes  naked,  of  which,  however,  I  think  some  people 
in  this  country  could  be  convinced  in  the  way  of  a  free-trade  argument. 
If  I  can  credit  the  announcements  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  which  reach  me  regularly,  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  can 
be  purchased  in  that  city  for  $10  as  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for 
the  same  money. 

A  sioiilar  analysis  of  the  other  statements  would  show  similar  results, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  made  here.  The  colliery  carpenter  spends  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  his  weekly  income  for  food  and  drink,  and 
the  wharf  man  about  58  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  ratio  a^  the  flat- 
presser.  And  it  will  be  found  a  fair  estimate  to  take  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  workman's  full  time  earnings  for  the  supply  of  the  larder. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  greater  variety  of  eatables  which  the  Ameri- 
can workman  can  often  have  without  extravagance,  such  as  chickens, 
eggs,  game,  various  fruits,  &c. 

Si>ri]jg  chickens  are  now  worth  here  75  cents  each,  eggs  25  cents  per 
dozen,  and  are  seldom  below  that  price,  while  they  often  reach  as  high 
as  50  cents  per  dozen. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  statements.  I  will,  however,  give 
the  wharfman's  bill  of  fare,  as  kindly  furnished  by  him : 

Breakfast.-  Childrei),  skim  milk  and  bread.    Wife  and  self,  bacon  and  bread  with 
tea. 
Dinner. — Potatoes  with  a  bit  of  meat. 
T*a. — Bread  and  butter. 
Supper, — Bread  and  cheese. 

His  own  comment  in  supplementing  these  details  was,  "The  living  is 
poor,  and  we  could  do  with  better  food  and  clothes." 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  with  a  family 
consisting  of  wife  and  three  or  four  children  must  have  an  income  ex- 
ceeding considerably  $6  per  week  to  save  anything,  even  by  the 
strictest  economy.  As  in  my  communication  to  the  consul-general,  be- 
fore referred  to,  under  date  of  i^ovember  24,  1883,  I  was  then  reliably 
informed  that  the  men  employed  in  the  potting  industry  did  not  average 
above  this  amount  net.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  as  a  general  rule 
they  cannot  accumulate  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  as  before  stated, 
doubtless  many  who  could  do  not.  In  this  connection  I  may  as  well 
take  up  the  different  statements  of  wages,  herewith  transmitted  as  in- 
elosnre  No.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  seeing  how  the  results 
compare  with  the  figures  embraced  in  the  report  to  the  consul-general 
before  mentioned. 

AVEEAGE  WAGES  OF  TUNSTALL  POTTERS. 

The  average  of  weekly  wages  of  potters,  as  summarized  in  this  report, 
has  been  reached  by  averaging  statements  obtained  by  me  from  sixteen 
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manufactarers  of  the  ^ages  paid  by  them  respectively,  uniting  this 
average  with  a  statement  famished  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Potters 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  third  general  statement  compiled  from 
figures  obtained  directly  from  workmen.  The  average  of  these  three 
schedules,  as  now  compared  with  the  figares  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
consul-general,  is  as  follows: 


Occupationd. 


WarehouAeman 

Flat-presser 

Diah-makera 

Cnp-makara 

Hauoer-makera 

Hand  baain-maker — 
Hollow  ware-preasera 

Printera 

Ovenmen 


Statement 
•  herewith 
»abniitt«d. 

Statement 
anbmitted 
1    June  24, 
1883. 

(*)         1 

M  20 

7  19 

$7  54 

8  77 

9  49 

8  40 

9  98 

7  48 

7  99 

9  12 

9  71 

7  40 

7  79 

6  84 

6  58 

6  05 

6  82 

! 

OccQpationa. 


Sagear-makera 

Mold-makera 

Taruera 

Handlers 

Hollow-ware  preaiier  (jig 

gerera) 

Firemhn 

Throwers 


Statement 

herewith 

anbmitted 


Statement 
!  anbmitted 
I    June  24. 
1883. 


|7  38 
9  24 

7  86 

8  04 

986 
11  19 
10  41 


$8  St 
998 
803 
787 


11  68 


(*) 


*  Not  separately  classed  in  former  statement. 

The  statement  with  which  the  present  average  of  wages  is  above 
compared  is  the  summarized  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  Potters  Manufacturers'  Association,  printed  in  the  Staffordshire 
Sentinel  during  the  potters'  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  during  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  which  strike  resulted,  with  slight  exceptions,  in 
the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  prices.  In  my  former  report  the 
figures  were  altered  slightly  by  me  in  a  few  particulars  wherein  later 
information  seemed  to  warrant  the  change.  But  as  the  rate  of  wages 
has  not  been  reviised  since  the  dispute  before  mentioned,  and  as  no  gen- 
eral alteration  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  iutt^resting 
and  useful  to  compare  the  original  statement  of  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation, as  made  through  their  chairman,  iu  support  of  their  resist- 
ance to  the  demands  of  the  men,  with  the  statement  obtained  by  me 
from  sixteen  manufacturers, and  also  with  the  statements  now  obtained 
from  workingmen  and  the  statement  now  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  manufacturers'  association.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
original  statement  was  prepared  to  convince  the  workmen  that  they 
were  earning  a  good  average  of  wages,  and  the  total  average  of  weekly 
earnings  in  thirteen  branches  of  labor  in  the  pottery  manufacture  was 
made  to  appear  (by  an  erroneous  system  of  calculations,  it  is  true)  at 
the  rate  of  £1  15«.  \Qd,  per  man.  The  statement  gave  what  purported 
to  be  the  weekly  net  earningsjn  the  thirteen  branches  at  fifteen  diflTer- 
ent  manufactories,  and  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  latter  being  the 
statement  now  used  for  comparison,  and  its  publication  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Powell,  the  chairman,  of  which  the  following 
extract  formed  the  closing  words: 

The  fifteen  ni  ami  fact  nrcra  represent  all  markets  of  the  pottiDg  trade,  and  in  the 
oafie  of  each  separate  branch  the  figures  show  the  average  of  the  wages  earned  at 
each  of  the  fifteen  man ii factories.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  at  aU  mislead- 
ing for  the  thirteen  branches  to  be  averaged  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Ackrill's  letter*  giv- 
ing £1  15«.  \M,  per  man  as  the  average  of  the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  said  msD- 
ufactories. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  wages  have  not  fallen  since  that  time.  I 
think  the  manufacturers  would  sustain  me  in  this  statement.     I  do  not 


*  Mr.  Ackrill  (since  deceased)  was  then  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  has  fur- 
nished one  oi  t^e  %X8k\Am«ivtA  I  now  inclose  for  comparison. 
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know  who  the  fifteen  manufactarers  were  who  compiled  the  several 
statements  from  which  the  averages  here  quoted  were  obtained,  but  as 
it  was  strictly  a  matter  of  equity  in  dispute  it  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  they  not  only  "  represented  all  markets,''  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell, 
but  that  they  were  fairly  representative  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
wages  paid;  that  the  information  was  given  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  with  less  reluctance  and  fewer  refusals,  than,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  met  some  of  my  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  chairman  of  the  association,  who  is  himself  a  manufact- 
urer, took  one  of  the  fifteen  schedules  from  his  own  books,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  same  valuable  auxiliary  is  denied  to  the  St^te  Depai-t- 
ment  on  the  present  occasion.    But  of  this  later. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  preparation  of  these  comparative  tables,  1 
must  explain  that  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  pot- 
ters, taken  in  a  lump,  being  quite  as  desirable  as  the  average  in  each 
particular  branch,  1  have  appended  such  total  or  general  average  in 
each  case,  as  well  as  in  my  general  statement,  on  Form  No.  1,  and 
accom]>anying  tables  (inclosure  Ko.  2).  In  preparing  this  average  I 
have  followed  the  system  suggested  in  the  Department  circular  (para- 
graph No.  2  of  suggestions  to  consuls),  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
rule  already  adopted  by  me  in  my  previous  communications  to  the  con- 
sul-general on  this  subject.  From  figures  th^n  ascertained  and  since 
verified,  the  ratio  of  men  in  the  different  branches  of  work  in  the  pot- 
teries, excluding  common  laborers,  is  approximately  as  follows: 


OccapatioDA. 


Flat-presMTB 

Di8h-mHker8 

Cup-makers 

Sauct^r-niakern 

Haitd-baaiii  makers 

Hallow-ware  prensers 

HoUowware  presser  (Jiggerers) 
Printers 


Average. 


Per  cent. 
5 

4 
3 
4 
1 

2S 
2 

20 


Oconpations. 


Ovenmen 

Saggar-makers . 
Mold-makers... 

Turners 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


Average. 


Percent 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


I  may  say  also  that  the  figures  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  man- 
ufacturers, which  I  have  tabulated,  on  this  occasion  were  furnished  in 
response  to  written  requests  from  me,  with  the  knowledge  of  each  man- 
ufacturer of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used,  but  without 
any  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  any  of  them. 
They  embrace  some  of  the  largest  works,  and  some  of  only  moderate 
capacity,  and  represent  all  localities  in  the  potteries,  and  I  believe 
for  such  an  average  and  comparison  as  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  make 
they  are  a«  truly  representative  as  any  similar  number  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Points  of  disagreement  between  this  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  association  were  unavoid- 
able, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  comparison  between  aqy  two  of  the 
statements  under  consideration.  Such  differences  may  not  readily  be 
explained,  but  they  will  at  least  be  suggestive  and  interesting  as  we 
look  at  them  from  the  diffiereut  standpoints  from  which  and  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  and  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  respectively  made.  To  understand  these  different  stand- 
points, purposes,  and  circumstances,  I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough 
for  the  interested  reader,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  ihe  statement  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  secretary  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
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upou  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  (inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  2),  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  averages  embrace  the  whole  year  18S3,  that  it 
gives  the  wages  of  attendants,  and  the  farther  fact  that  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  as  a  solicitor  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing enables  me  to  say  that  every  iignre  is  given  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality and  without  the  slightest  prejudice  for  or  against  anybody's 
case.  And  further,  that  owing  to  a  somewhat  different  system  employed 
by  the  secretary,  his  classification  omits  cup-makers,  saucer-makers,  and 
baud-basin  makers.  Let  us  then  compare  the  average  weekly  net  earn- 
ings in  the  different  branches  and  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the 
statement  published  three  years  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  association 
with  each  of  the  three  statements  now  obtained  by  me.  The  following 
table  exhibits  this  comparison  in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate  : 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  weekly  net  earnings  in  each  branch  of  ttorky  on  the  basis  of  om 
hundredmen^  according  to  the  respective  statements  now  under  comparison,  with  the  areru§e 
of  the  total  net  earnings  per  man  per  week  in  each  case. 


1   - 


I 


v 


/ 


OoonpAtioiu. 


F1  at-preasers 

Diiih-makera 

Cap-makers 

Kaiicermakera 

Band- basin  makers  . . . 
Hollo w-ware  pr(>«sers. 
Hollow-ware    pressor 

gigfrerers) 

Pnnt**rs 

Oveninen 

Sagtf  i>r-makers 

Mold-makers 

Tiiruers  

Handlers  

Firemen* 

Throwfrs* 

Warehousemen* 


Total. 


Average  earnings  per 
man  per  week 


J 

a 

0 

6 

4 
3 
4 
1 
25 

2 

20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Statements  by 
chairman  mana* 
factnrers*  as- 
sociation  1881 
(fifteen      works 
represented). 


Rate 
of 

wages. 


•7 
9 
9 
7 
9 
8 


76 
64 
98 
97 
71 
17 


Weekly 
earnings. 


11  68 
6  50 
6  80 
8  50 

10  28 
8  05 
8  44 

11  19 
10  41 

6  28 


$38  76 

38  68 

29  94 

31 

9 


100 


7  84 


88 
41 
204  25 

23  36 
131  80 
136  00 
25  50 
80  84 
32  20 
16  88 

11  19 
10  41 

12  56 


Statementa  by 
sixteen   mann- 

factnrers  se- 
lected at  random 
and  averaged. 


Statements  b^ 


manu  facturera* 
assouiation. 


secretary  ol 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


$7  64 
8  78 


Weekly      ^J* 

earnings.  ^«^^. 
^     wages. 


9 

7 
9 
7 

9 
7 
6 

7 


48 
64 
49 
57 

00 
39 
64 
43 


10  20 

7  38 

8  05 

11  81 
31 
43 


11 
6 


783  95 


7  65 


138  35 
34  12 

28  44 

30  56 

9  49 

189  25 

19  80 

147  80 

132  80 

22  29 

30  60 

29  52 
16  10 
11  81 

11  31 

12  66 


765  10 


$6  57 
9  48 

8  93 
7  65 

9  32 

7  32 

10  20 
6  57 
6  66 

8  04 

9  48 


Weekly 
earnings. 


Statements  by 

workmen 

(average). 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


8 
7 


04 
32 


10  20 

10  20 

6  57 


$32  85 

37  92 

26  79 

30  60 

9  32 

188  00 

20  40 
131  40 
133  20 
24  12 
28  44 
32  16 
14  64 
10  20 
10  20 
13  14 


$7  32 
8  04 
7  32 

7  32 

8  76 

7  32 

9  49 
6  66 
6  68 

6  66 

8  04 

7  32 

8  40 
11  55 

9  72 
6  28 


Weekly 


11 


$36 

32 

21  M 

22  2B 
8  74 

183  M 

18  « 
133  » 
133  11 

19  « 
24  U 
29SI 
16  8$ 

11  5S 
972 

12  51 


7  38 


738  38 

7  02 

701  SI 


*  The  three  last-named  branches  of  work  were  not  included  in  the  statement  of  1881  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  manufacturers'  association,  and  to  present  the  comparison  of  the  total  averaf:e  with  tint 
of  th(^  other  stat<>ments  from  being  thereby  unduly  afl'ected  I  have  supplied  the  oniisaion  by  insertiax 
the  ftveniges  of  the  three  subsequent  statements,  and  where  other omiMsums  have  ooourrvd  in  th  diikv- 
ent  Ktatements  I  have  supplied  them  in  the  same  manner,  t.  «.,  bv  averaginir  the  figures  in  the  other 
statoiueuts.  A  reference  to  Form  No.  3  with  inclosure  No.  2,  will  show  wheie  anoh  omissions  hats 
occurred  as  they  have  not  in  that  table  been  filled. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  table  with  the  other  statements  will  be  found 
as  reliable  as  any  compilation  of  figures  on  the  subject  of  potters  wages 
as  can  be  made.  That  the  subject  is  somewhat  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult, even  if  one  had  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  iuformatioD,  I 
think  will  be  readily  granted.  I  can  only  say  I  have  done  the  best  I 
<K>uld  with  it,  and  the  figures,  gathered  from  sources  somewhat  diver- 
gent in  interest,  may,  I  trust,  if  we  concede  something  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  merit  the  confidence  enjoined  by  the  circular,  vii, 
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**  Full  credit  should  be  given  to  every  person,  firm,  or  institution  who 
or  which  aids  in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports." 

I  think  I  oujrhtto  direct  attention  to  some  features  disclosed  by  the 
tables.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statement  prepared  from  the  sched- 
ules of  fifteen  mauufacturers  and  pnblished  by  the  chairman  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' association  by  way  of  a  defense  to  the  demands  of  a  strike, 
shows  the  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings,  being  $7.84  per  man. 
The  average,  however,  in  that  statement,  as  published  by  the  association 
and,  I  believe,  never  since  corrected  by  it,  was  $8.74 per  man  per  week; 
the  obvious  error  of  counting  as  many  mold-makers  as  hollow-ware 
pressers,  &c.,  in  the  calculation  having  apparently  escaped  discovery.  It 
will  be  further  noticed  that  the  sixteen  manufacturers  who  have  favored 
Die  with  the  schedules  with  the  knowledge,  as  before  stated,  that  the  in- 
formation was  solicited  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department,  have  pro- 
vided me  with  the  next  highest  average,  being  $7.65  per  man  per  week. 
It  is  here  that  the  first  unwelcome  recital  of  experience  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Department  seems  to  have  its  place.  Knowing  from 
a  residence  of  five  years  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  district,  towards 
furnishing  information  of  a  statistical  or  definite  character  to  any  one, 
and  feeling  that  many  unjust  suspicions  would  be  excited  by  any  indirec- 
tion in  such  an  inquirj,  1  deemed  it  decidedly  the  proper  ])lan  to  go  about 
the  work  in  the  frankest  and  simplest  manner.  I  accord ingl}'  addressed 
a  note  to  about  sixty  manufacturers,  selecting  such  as  I  thought  fairly 
representative  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  work  done  and  covering  all  the 
towns  and  localities  in  the  potteries.  1  sent  the  letter  to  each  manufact- 
urer by  the  consular  clerk  as  messen ger  with  careful  directions  as  to  meet- 
ingin  the  freest  andfullest  manner  such  inquiries  as  his  visit  might  prompt 
in  any  case,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  very  gracious  and  circumspect  in 
communicating  with  all  persons  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
favors  asked.  These  instructions  I  have  reason  to  know  were  faithfully 
carried  out.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  I  sent  in  each  case : 

United  States  Consulate, 

DUtriot  of  Tunstall,  June  2, 1884. 
To : 

To  ftid  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  coHection  of 
reliable  statistics,  the  United  States  consnlar  officers  throughout  the  world  are  directed 
to  procure  aud  compile  the  most  complete  ana  accurate  information  attainable  con- 
cerning the  wages  paid  for  labor  of  all  kinds  within  the  countries  and  localities  where 
they  are  respectively  resident.  I  desire  such  statements  as  I  may  prepare  to  be  as 
fhll  and  correct  as  possible,  and  as  the  means  to  this  end  I  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  kind  indulgence  and  assistance  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  district.  If  I  mav 
safely  anticipate  these  favors  on  your  part  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  if  you  will 
kindly  impart  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  such  information  as  he  is  empowered  to 
solicit  in  my  behalf  concerning  the  wages  of  people  in  your  employ^  or  under  your 
Dianagement.  and  which  you  may  deem  not  in  conflict  with  your  own  interests  nor  an 
excessive  tax  upon  your  time  and  kindness. 
I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  E.  LANE, 
United  States  Consul. 

In  response  to  this  letter  seventeen  statements  in  all  have  been  re- 
ceived. Twenty-two  were  promised,  but  not  given.  In  nine  cases  the 
proprietors  were  absent,  and  those  in  charge  were  unwilling  to  give  the 
information  in  their  absence.  The  few  cases  of  direct  refusal  deserve 
definite  mention,  as  it  is  important  that  the  reasons  for  them  should  not 
be  misapprehended,  and  although  I  think  I  should  give  names  in  these 
cases,  I  would  suggest  the  withholding  of  their  publication  unless  some 
important  reason  should  seem  to  demand  it.  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Corn 
refused  the  information  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  againat 
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tbem  in  ca^e  of  a  subseqaent  arbitration.  I  bave  no  rigbt  to  say  that 
the  inference  from  tbis  logic  is  a  low  scale  of  wages,  bat  I  do  not  see 
clearly  bow  a  bigb  scale  could  be  used  against  tbem. 

ENGLISH  MAN\}FAOTUEERS  REFUSE   TO   GIVE   INFORMATION. 

Powell,  Bisbop  &  Stonier  are  large  manufacturers  at  Hanley.  The 
senior  member  was  very  empbatic  in  declining  to  give  any  information, 
basing  bis  refusal  *'on  principle."  A  principle  so  potent  tbat  be  would 
not  confer  sncb  a  favor  upon  the  United  States,  to  use  bis  own  words, 
"even  if  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  himself  were  to  ask  him 
for  it."  Tbis  principle,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  well  defined  to  my  under- 
standing, but  I  fear  I  must  seek  for  it  in  the  "/ea?  talionis.^  It  is 
charged  tbat  the  fair  traders  propose  to  shape  the  legislation  of  for- 
eign countries  to  the  wishes  of  England  by  enacting  obnoxious  laws  of 
their  own.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  undertake  to  resolve  the 
present  mixture  of  doctrines  on  either  side  of  Euglisb  political  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  and  quite  interesting  that  "retaliation,"  but  not  "pro- 
tection," is  advocated  by  a  good  many,  and  their  position  seems  so  unique 
as  to  deserve  a  digressing  comment.  While  not  denying  tbe  nntarnished 
virtue  of  free  trade,  they  proclaim  that  it  is  bankrupt  of  blessings.  When 
accused  by  the  truly  faithful  with  seeking  a  return  to  protection,  they 
solemnly  avow  themselves  scandalized,  and  straightway  propose  to  re- 
vive some  decaying  industry  by  levying  a  small  duty  on  tbe  imported 
article.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ghost  of  Gobden  still  walks  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  the  fair  traders  do  not  venture  far  in  tbe  dark.  They 
never  assail  the  saint's  memory  for  tbe  error  of  bis  teacbings,  but  for 
the  failure  of  his  prophecies.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  franchise  is  considerably  extended,  some  valiant  knight 
of  the  field  or  factory  should  regild  his  shield  with  a  brighter  motto  and 
despise  the  darkness  and  defy  the  ghost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  bowever,  does  not 
carry  the  principle  of  retaliation  into  politics,  but  draws  tbe  line  squarely 
between  himself  and  tbe  United  States  Government.  He  not  only 
denies,  on  principle^  the  innocent  figures  asked  for,  but  that  this  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  obscured  he  volunteers  the  opinion  that  "if  all  the 
manufacturers  refused  to  give  any  information  it  would  help  to  show 
the  real  feeling  which  exists  between  them  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  That  this  very  effective  discipline  is  urged  for  the 
Government  onlj',  and  not  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  ma^ 
ter  for  congratulation,  as  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  customers  for 
crockery,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  them  through  tbe  State  De- 
partment that  a  refusal  to  tell  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  foreshadow 
the  slightest  reluctance  to  sell  goods  to  any  American  who  is  prepared 
to  offer  even  an  extremely  small  margin  of  profit.  It  will  be  seen  there 
is  considerable  reluctance  to  furnish  information  concerning  wages. 
Tlie  gentleman  referred  to  has  taken  occasion  since  the  occurrence  men- 
tioned to  inform  me  personally  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
a  ])er86nal  character  entering  into  his  refusal.  This  I  should  bave  pre- 
sumed if  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  reassure  me,  as  our  personal  re- 
lations have  always  been  most  friendly  and  cordial.  I  go  out  of  my  way 
to  mention  this,  because  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
cases,  whether  of  refusal  or  failures  to  furnish  information.  The  gentle- 
man's grievance,  of  course,  is  the  tariff*.  In  the  conversation  alluded  to 
he  kindly  stated  in  substance  his  position  to  be  that,  when  the  United 
States  put  a  high  duty  on  his  goods,  thereby  injuring  bis  trade  and 
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business,  it  was  not  his  place  to  give  them  information  to  be  farther 
used  to  his  detriment.  1  could  only  reply  by  a  general  disclaimer  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  injure  his  business  and 
reminding  him  that  neither  the  State  Depii^rtment  nor  myself  could 
assume,  or  be  supposed  to  know,  that  a  true  statement  of  the  wages  of 
his  employes  would  be  detrimental  to  him  or  his  busiues^j;  but  recog- 
nizing that  a  possibility  of  such  an  efiect  might  in  some  cases  be  feared, 
I  had  embodied  a  clause  in  the  closing  words  of  the  request,  intended 
to  save  all  embarrassment  of  particulars,  or  otherwise,  to  such  a«  wished 
to  refuse  for  that  reason. 

But  this  matter  of  reluctance  to  give  information  is  recjeiving  con- 
sideration in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  prices  and  discounts  now  in 
-course  of  preparation,  and  the  completion  of  whicb  ill  health  has  alone 
prevented.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  pursue  it.  This  reluctance 
to  give  information  is  a  fooling  quite  prevalent  amongst  English  manu- 
facturers, owing  in  some  degree  doubtless  to  the  practice  of  those  sys- 
tematic business  habits  which  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to  have 
more  exclusiveuess  about  them  than  with  a  corresponding  class  in  the 
United  States.  Asking  details  of  business  of  any  one,  not  for  business 
purposes  and  not  in  a  business  way,  produces  just  one  of  those  frictions 
with  English  ideas  of  business  propriety  which  meets  some  prejudice 
and  protest  even  if  they  are  not  always  frankly  avowed.  Such  inquiries 
are  therefore  naturally  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion  of  evil 
intent  or  results,  and  especially  when  the  information  is  sought  by  an 
official  of  a  foreign  Government.  The  matter  is  important  here  only  as 
having  a  possible  bearing  on  the  wage  statements,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  the  sixty  I  asked  all  furnished  me 
with  their  lists  of  wages  the  average  would  have  been  lowered.  We 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  statements  furnished  would  embrace 
most  of  the  higher  earnings,  while  those  withheld  would  contain  a 
greater  ratio  of  low  wages.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  theory  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  unwillingness  to  supx}ly  statements  of  wages. 

T)ie  average  of  the  wages  in  the  potting  industry,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  is  the 
next  highest  and  will  be  found  closely  approximating  to  the  figures  in 
the  general  average,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (inclosure  No.  2, 
Forms  Nos.  1  and  4),  and  those  figures,  showing  the  total  average  per 
man  per  week  to  be  $7.40  is  no  doubt  as  near  a  correct  average  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  of  the  weekly  net  earnings  of  all  the  workmen  in  all 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  when  on  full 
time. 

FULL  vs.   REAL   TIME. 

The  figures  under  the  head  of"  workmen's''  statement  were  obtained 
for  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  himself  been  long  an  employer  of  work- 
men, thoroughly  impartial  and  reliable  in  his  work,  and  to  whom  I  am 
under  many  obligations  for  assistance  in  this  and  previous  similar  under- 
takings. It  will  be  seen  that  the  workmen  consulted  make  the  average 
of  potters'  wages  only  $7.02  per  week,  full  time,  which  is  38  cents  less 
than  the  average  wages  I  have  adopted  as  the  true  one.  If  there  is  any 
errors  in  my  figures  they  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  or 
wliy  not  say  the  "  free  traders"  generally.  All  tV\eS^  ftgures  represent 
full-time  wages.    Full  time,  according  to  the  ^tv^iet^^^^  ^^  ^^^  manu- 
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facturers  associatioD,  beyond  which  it  is  aDnecessary  to  go,  is,  per  week, 
for— 


OcoopationiL 


Full 
time. 


OcGQpatioDB. 


Throwers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Hold-makers 

Hollow-ware  preesers 

HoUow«ware  prrsser  ( jiggerers) 
Flat-pressers 


I  ^ottr». 

48 
61 
51 
48 
48 
48 
M 


Bish-makers 

Firemen 

OTenmen 

Printers 

Saggar-makers. 
Warehoasemen 


I 


Fun 

time. 


ifosrg. 

60 
54 
51 
54 
57 


There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  making  fnll  time  nor  anything  like 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  average  on  this  point,  bat  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  and  supplement  it  with  statements  made  to  me  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  workmen's  representatives,  and  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  observations  as  careful  as  my  opportunities  will 
permit,  and  loss  of  time  that  comes  through  both  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  laboring  classes,  the  numerous  holidays,  &c.,  we  must  take 
at  least  20  per  cent,  from  the  above  liberal  average,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$5.92,  which  we  may  safely  say  is  the  nearest  attainable  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year.  Having  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  tabu- 
lated and  defined  the  potters'  wages  on  the  basis  of  full  time,  and  stated 
what  that  is,  I  will  bring  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  a  close  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  approximate  actual  average  of  their  weekly 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  for  full  time: 


Branch  of  work. 


Flat-pressers 

Dish-makers 

Cup-makers 

Saucer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow-ware  pressors 

Hollow- ware  pressor  (Jiggerers) 

Printers 

Ovenmen 

Saggar-maken 

Horn-makers 

Tarners 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoasemen 


ToUl 

If  et  sTerage  per  vum  per  week . 


Ratio  of 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


5 
4 
3 
4 
1 
25 
2 
20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Full-time 

weekly 

earnings. 


100 


$35  75 

35  08 

25  20 

20  02 

9  12 

183  00 
19  72 

136  80 

133  00 
22  14 
27  72 
80  32 
15  86 

11  19 
10  41 

12  58 


739  79 


7  40 


Less  SO 
per  cent. 


|7  15 
02 


t 
5 
5 
1 


04 
82 
82 


37  00 

3  95 

27  36 

26  60 


4 
5 


43 
55 
6  06 
3  17 
2  24 
2  Od 
2  51 


147  80 


Ket 

earnings. 


128  60 

28  06 

20  14 

24  10 

7» 

148  00 
15  n 

109  44 

106  40 
17  71 
22  18 
24  24 
12  69 
89S 
833 
10  05 


582  «• 


591 
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HOW  TUNSTALL  POTTBES  LIVE. 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  average  weekly  net  earnings  of 
the  workmen  in  the  potteries  fall  short  of  the  point  where  saving  is  pos- 
sible, and  only  the  plainest  of  living  can  be  indulged  in.  It  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  figures  tend  to  averages,  and  in  no  other 
wa}'  can  useful  statements  on  this  subject  be  tabulated.  These  averages, 
80  near  accuracy  as  to  be  quite  reliable  for  comparisons,  at  least  with  uo 
unjust  advantage  to  those  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  give,  as  it 
were,  a  clear  binl's-eye  view  of  the  matter  of  potters'  wages  in  this  ooun- 
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try,  in  which  neither  exceptional  points  nor  unnsnal  conditions,  high  or 
low,  good  or  bad,  appear  in  prominence  on  the  landscape,  bat  which 
reveals  with  truthful  outlines  and  faithful  color  the  general  conditions 
and  opportuuities  of  the  working  people  of  this  distiict.  Of  course 
some  will  make  full  time  while  others  will  not;  some  will  have  large 
families,  while  others  will  not ;  some  will  be  frugal,  while  others  will 
not ;  some  families  will  contain  two  or  three  wage-earners,  while  others 
will  contain  but  one ;  so  that  probably  in  each  branch  there  may  be 
some  who  will  save  a  little.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  figures  tell 
with  unanswerable  logic  that  the  proportion  who  accumulate  must  be 
very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  in  what  branch  the  best  chances 
are  found  for  living  comfortably  or  getting  ahead. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  represent  husband  and  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  husband  the  only  wage-earner,  and  the  minimum  weekly  in- 
come essential  to  the  plain  comfort  of  the  family  to  be  £i  5^.,  or  $0.08. 


Branch  of  labor. 

No. 

Weekly  net 

earuiiigs 
per  man. 

Surplus  at 

$6.08  per 

Week  per 

man. 

Deficiency 

p4»r  man  at 

$6.08  per 

week. 

Flat-pimaor ■ 

6 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

4 
25* 

•  ■  «  • 

20 

20 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 

83 

$5  72 
7  01 
6  72 

6  02 

7  30 
602 
7  89 
5  47 
5  32 

5  00 

7  40 

6  06 
6  35 

8  95 
8  33 
5  02 

to  86 

Diiih- maker 

4 
8 

$0  93 
64 

Cup-maker 

Saucer-maker 

06 

Hand-basin  maker 

1 

1  22 

HoUow-ware  preaaer 

16 

iloUow-ware  Dreeaer  nisirerer) 

2 

1  81 

Printers 

61 

Ovenman 

76 

Saegsr-makers 

............ 

18 

MnlctniAkers 

3 

1  32 

Xurners 

02 

liaudlers 

1 

27 
2  87 
2  25 

Firemen 

Throwers 

'Warehousemen 

1  06 

17 

Total 

The  per  cent,  of  men  employed  in  those  branches  where  the  average 
of  %  weekly  earnings  is  above  the  saving  poiut  ($6.08)  is  seen  to  be  17, 
leaving  83  per  cent,  employed  in  those  departmeuts  where  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  less  than  that  amount.  On  the  basis  of  these  aver- 
ages, if  the  skilled  workmen  in  a  pottery  containing  one  hundred  men 
were  to  pool  their  earnings  for  mutual  or  co-operative  use,  the  outcome 
would  be  as  follows : 


Braneh  of  work. 


Flat-preasers 

Diah-makers 

Cap-makers 

Saaoer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Hollow-ware  presser  (Jiggerers). 

Printers 

Ovenmen 

Saegar-makers 

Mold-makers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


Total. 


No.  of 
men. 


6 

4 
8 
4 
1 
25 
2 

20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


100 


Weekly 
earnings 
per  man. 


$5  72 


7 
6 
6 
7 
5 
7 
5 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 


01 
72 
02 
30 
02 
89 
47 
82 
90 
40 
06 
85 


8  95 


8 
5 


33 
02 


Total  earn- 
ings. 


$28  60 
28  04 
20  16 
24  08 

7  80 
148  00 

15  78 
109  40 
106  40 
17  70 
22  20 
24  24 
12  70 

8  95 
8  83 

10  04 


8  96 


54 
2  87 
2  25 


591  92      20  10 


Sur- 

Defi- 

plus. 

ciency. 

$1  80 

$3  72 

1  92 

24 

i  22 

•  mm        -    •   •    ■ 

4  00 

8  62 

\ 


12  20 

15  26 

54 


08 


2  12 


86  18 


Weekly  net  deficiency,  $16.08;  yearly  net  deficiency,  $886.10. 


r?  1 


3 

■'3 
'  5 
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So  tliat  if  we  (leduct  for  time  lost,  from  all  causes,  as  maoh  i 
cent.,  or  oue-flftb,  we  find  that  tlie  earniogs  of  the  one  baud: 
would  not  be  suffieieiit  by  $836  per  annum  to  aup|>ort  themse 
familk-s  according  to  the  unpretentious  standard  we  have  a^I 
$6.08  per  week.  These  were  the  earnings  of  the  colliery  carpet 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  these  were  his  expenses,  and 
renewed  attention  to  his  statement  to  determine  if  it  betokens 
travagauce. 

But  the  important  conclusion  from  these  tables  and  analysis 
It  is  a  comparative  small  number  of  the  working  potters  who 
late  any  considerable  means,  and  that  those  who  can  do  so  are 
largely  to  those  branches  of  work  employing  hnt  a  small  ni 
hands.  Another  conclusion  is  that  there  must  be  many  wbi 
margins  are  so  quickly  exhausted  by  any  misfortune  or  calan 
many  a  home  of  hardship  is  wistfully  masked  by  the  lace  cu 
the  cottage  windows,  without  which  any  home  here  would  t 
indeed," 

My  figures  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  bran 
potting  industry.  It  wonld  be  impossible  to  generalize  with  an; 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  and,  no  doubt, 
artists  who  favor  manufacturers  with  their  professional  work,  I 
receive  an  auunal  salary  of  about  96,000,  and  are  not  deprived 
artistic  work  for  themselves  in  the  mean  time.  From  this  maxi 
expense  of  the  ceramic  art  and  culture  goes  gradually  down 
designers,  painters,  and  engravers. 

1  have  also  left  out  the  laborers  who  usually  work  about  the  p 
Their  wages  are  made  to  average,  by  the  figures  supplied  t 
about  70  cents  per  day,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  oth 
ers.  How  they  live  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  ha 
families  of  small  children  may  be  somewhat  understood  from  i 
alreaiiy  been  said.  I  could  make  no  further  account  of  mim 
value  without  the  ready  pencil  or  the  aid  of  the  photographer. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  my  report  I  wish  U 
tentinn  to  the  different  statements  furnished  me  by  the  sixtee 
facturers,  as  they  are  shown  in  detail  in  iuclosure  No,  2,  Fon 
The  total  average  of  the  sixteen  statements  shows  weekly  eai 
$7,05  per  man,  or  35  cents  more  than  the  average  of  the  thri 
meitts  adopted  by  me  as  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy,  an 
very  closely  agrees  with  the  figures  of  the  secretary  of  the  m 
nrers'  association.  I  need  only  point  to  the  tabulated  state 
show  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  differei 
factories  and  in  different  branches  of  work.  The  lowest  wages  ] 
per  man  are  found  to  be  $G.(i2,  as  shown  in  colnmn  No.  4,  \ 
highest  wage  is  $9.9>S  per  wi-ek  per  man,  as  shown  in  columi 
The  lowest  and  highest  wages  to  be  found  in  these  sixteen  sta 
in  the  respective  branches  of  work  are  as  follows,  with  the  mam 
designated  by  the  number  of  his  column.  It  must  be  pemembt 
these  figures  represent  the  lowest  and  highest  aEerage  of  wages 
the  manufacturers  designated  in  the  respective  brauches  of  wi 
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Branch  of  work. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

$13  62 

12  16 

14  59 
9  24 

15  81 

8  99 
14  11 

9  73 

8  27 

9  12 
14  59 

9  73 

13  38 

14  59 

16  29 
7  29 

Manufacturer   by 
number  of  column. 

yiat-presseni - 

$6  08 

6  56 

7  29 

5  83 
7  29 

6  08 

7  78 
5  30 

5  47 

6  32 

7  78 

4  33 
3  62 
9  73 

8  51 

5  83 

7 

2 

3  and  7 

8 

14 
3 
3 
2 

16 

13 

3 

2 

2 

1  and  4 

land  4 

16 

10 

Dish>maker8 

16 

OaD-makers 

14 

Saii(*dr*niakers ^.. 

15 

Hnnd-baain  makers ... 

10 

Hollow-ware  prcBsera    

Hollow-ware  pre88er(  iiceererB) 

10 
15 

Pi  inters    

Ovenmen 

10 
5 

Sairirar-niftkers  

12 

Ikliild-uiHkerH 

16 

Tiimprs 

12 

Haatllent 

10 

Firt^men 

15  and  16 

Throwers 

10 

7 

Altbough  the  sixteen  manufacturers  whose  statements  have  been  used 
by  me  in  this  report  have  given  me  the  same  cheerfully  and  apparently 
without  any  reluctance  or  prejudice,  I  have  not  deemed  it  essential  or 
advisable  to  give  their  names  in  company  with  their  statements.  Great 
discrepancies  will  be  found  not  only  between  the  low  prices  paid  by  one 
firm  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  same 
work  by  another  firm,  but  also  between  the  low  prices  paid  for  a  certain 
branch  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  another  branch  of  work  by 
the  same  firm.  This  little  table  is  a  useful  text  for  studying  the  nystem 
of  wages,  diverse  qualities  of  the  workmen,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  for  in- 
dicating the  complex  character  of  the  whole  subject.  The  figures  show 
which  firms  pay  the  highest  and  which  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  for 
what  sort  of  work  the  best  or  cheapest  labor  of  its  kind  is  employed, 
and  by  what  firms.  The  absence  of  figures  designating  any  manufact- 
urer indicates  a  medium  scale  of  wages  in  all  the  branches. 

Althongh,  as  before  stated,  I  have  assumed  that  the  manufacturers 
who  have  kindly  furnished  me  this  information,  do  not  desire  publicity 
of  their  names  and  business,  there  is  one  firm  of  the  sixteen  whose  high 
scale  of  wages  serves  so  materially  to  augment  the  general  average  that 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  making  available  their  kind  and  valua- 
ble permission  to  use  their  name  in  connection  with  this  report.  By 
looking  at  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  column  No.  10  takes 
the  credit  for  the  highest  wages  paid  in  six  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry, these  six  branches  representing  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-half 
in  the  total  number  of  workmen  according  to  the  division  of  work  al- 
ready adopted.  That,  is  to  say  in  respect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  one  half  the  potters,  this  firm  pays  higher  wages 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteen  who  have  furnished  statements.  I  refer 
to  the  firm  of  Mintons  (limited),  and  while  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
disparage  any  statement,  this  is  an  extraordinary  and  highly  creditable 
showing.  This  is  the  firm  whose  average  of  full-time  weekly  wages  is 
tl).98,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10  of  the  consolidated  statement  (inclos 
nre  No.  2  Form  No.  3,  column  10).  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  firm 
in  question  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions  is  well  known,  but 
they  deserve  equal  praise  for  their  careful  and  liberal  treatment  of  their 
work-people,  who,  as  the  figures  prove,  receive  an  average  of  $3.66  more 
per  man  per  week  than  those  in  the  employ  of  No.  4,  and  $2.33  x^er  man 
per  week  more  than  the  average  paid  by  the  sixteen,  estimating  full  time 
in  each  case.  At  the  time  of  the  arbitration  in  1879,  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  12  per  cent,  was  awarded  against  the  men,  the  firm  of  Min- 
tons did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  award,  bat  continued  to  pay  the 
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same  wages  as  before.  HeBce,  when  two  years  later,  a  strike  was  made 
for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rates  their  era[)loy6s  did  not  join  in  it.  The 
high  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  the  superior  capabilities  of  their  work- 
men, as  well  as  thehigh  quality  of  their  work  give  them  a  justly  high  repu- 
tation throughout  the  world.  Among  work-people  of  this  class  and  who 
can  command  such  wages,  of  course  there  will  be  many  who  can  save  a 
fair  share  of  their  earnings.  In  this  establishment  there  are  altogether 
about  two  thousand  people  employed.  It  enjoys  pre-eminence  in  the 
high  qualities  of  its  work  and  maintains  it  by  the  high  quality  of  its 
management,  not  the  least  important  feature  of  which  is  paying  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  work,  from  the  highest  artistic  talent  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  packing-room.  These  wages  are  exceptionally  high,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  willingly  paid  and  fairly  earned,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  other  fifteen  manufacturers  in  making  up 
a  good  average  for  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  the 
average  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  any  other  pottery  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  wages  question  as  concerns  the  pottiug 
industry  in  considering  '*the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,'' 
because  in  this  instance  it  seemed  to  me  easier  and  quite  as  intelligible 
to  treat  the  matter  of  income  and  the  manner  of  living  as  one  rather 
than  two  subjects.  The  wages  and  the  living  of  the  50,000  people  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  form  the  only  feat- 
ure of  this  report  which  can  have  any  peculiar  interest  over  the  work 
of  other  consuls,  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  the  question  of  potters' 
wages  the  best  of  my  labor  and  attention.  The  various  tables  can  be 
relied  upon  for  what  they  purport  to  show,  and  of  course  from  what- 
ever standpoint  they  are  viewed  they  show  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages 
here  than  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States;  but  this  feature 
of  the  subject  may  be  safely  left  to  the  statistician  who  may  be  charged 
with  further  treatment  of  these  figures. 


LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(11)  Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  t  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employes!  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail 
between  emplo^'er  and  employed  f — A.  Legislation  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  has  been  wisely  directed  to  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  working  people.  This  has  been  the  one  compensation  freely, 
and  I  sometimes  think  shrewdly,  given  to  the  great  army  of  British 
workmen  for  the  trying  competition  against  which  it. has  been  forced  to 
contend  in  its  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  English  employer 
can  point  to  friendly  laws  and  charitable  associations  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness of  Parliament  and  people  to  the  workingman,  although  they  may 
permit  the  foreigner  to  put  down  or  keep  down  his  wages  by  the  most 
unequal  competitions.  This  competition  has  latterly  been  growing  so 
sharp  and  keen  in  England  itself  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  wages 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  workpeople's  growth  in  domestic  tastes, 
public  spirit,  and  social  aspirations.  The  compensating  conditions  of 
cheapness  generally,  intended  to  meet  the  workman's  necessities  if  tbey 
did  not  encourage  his  hopes,  though  pushed  forward  in  all  the  panoply 
of  supremacy  to  which  the  economic  logic  of  this  country  en  title  them, 
have  somehow  failed  to  brighten  the  workman's  future  or  check  his 
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emigration.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particular,  free  trade  is  do  wcarried  to 
the  point  of  an  export  'bonnty.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  matter  of 
getting  the  rapidly-increasing  pauper  population  out  of  the  country 
they  will  supplement  the  justice  of  free  trade  with  the  generosity  of 
private  (or  even  public)  enterprise.  It  is  "state  aid  and  st^te  inter- 
ference"*— two  things  much  deprecated  here  on  principle.  But  then, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  from  which  Cobden  looked 
at  the  question.  Butwhatever  the  malady  "  cheapness,"  in  the  abstract, 
is  the  safeguard,  the  remedy,  and  the  antidote.  It  dispels  all  forebod- 
ings of  a  dying  industry  with  a  blessedness  rivaling  the  discoveries  of 
Jenner  and  Pasteur  in  mitigation  of  the  scourge  of  smallpox  and  the 
horrors  of  hydrophobia. 

If  a  few  thousand  sugar  refiners  say  we  have  no  work  and  we  want 
protection,  the  answer  in  eliect  is:  No,  perhaps  you  have  no  work,  but 
you  have  cheap  sugar,  and  that  is  better.  The  English  workman  still 
scratches  his  head  and  assents  to  this.  Still,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  notwithstanding  the  clieapness  of  sugar  and  bread,  &c.,  he  and  his 
family  have  nothing  to  eat,  he  reluctantly,  perhaps,  accepts  the  state 
and  many  wealthy  and  charitable  people's  aid,  who  are  ready  to  help 
him  and  his  belongings  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.f  A  thought,  a 
little  digressive,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned  here.  If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  not  taken  so  largely  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  British 
industrial  poor,  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  English  workman  now 
would  be  much  lower  and  poorer  than  they  are,  and  the  doctrinaires  of 
England  would  have  a  still  harder  task  in  convincing  the  workpeople 
that  cheapness  is  a  specific  cure  for  destitution.  Much  money  is  annu- 
ally paid  out  in  England  for  the  relief  of  people  in  idleness  and  distress, 
because  her  economic  system  of  tariffs  for  revenue  only  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  paid  for  their  protection  in  the  means  of  industry  and  comfort, 
if,  indeed,  they  would  have  to  pay  it,  which  is  at  least  only  partially 
true.  But  '^ cheapness^  measured  not  by  the  ability  to  purchase,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  economic  teachers  of  this  country.  But  with 
cheapness  not  always  a  satisfying  providence,  and  emigration  not  al- 
ways desired,  other  means  must  be  found  to  minimize  the  measure  of  dis- 
content. These  schemes  very  properly  and  humanely  take  the  form  of 
legislation  and  charitable  associations  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  The  leaders  of  opinion  having  been  irrevocably 
consecrated  to  the  gospel  of  ^'cheapness,"  find  their  conversions  largely 
increased  by  a  liberal  supplement  of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  next  to 
employment  with  good  wages,  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  work- 
ingmau  than  friendly  laws  and  charitable  deeds. 

These  laws  he  has,  and  numerous  societies  and  associations  may  be 
found  for  conducting  different  charities  among  the  poor  and  deserving 
people.  Charity  is  largely  required  in  such  districts  as  this,  and  is 
largely  bestowed.  Ladies  interest  themselves  largely  in  these  missions 
through  their  respective  churches (  or  other  religious  organizations,  and 
tbeir  noble  work,  though  inadequate  to  the  relief  needed — as  such  work 
always  is — ^is  very  useful,  and  serves  largely  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
good  and  loyal  temper. 

*  See  work  of  this  title  by  George  Baden-Powell. 

t  There  is  no  echeme  of  a  philanthropic  nature  that  would  command  so  much  sup- 
port now  in  England  as  a  scheme  for  depleting  the  population  ^y  emigration. 

t  The  word  **  church '*  is  used  ^in  the  English  sense,  and  i^es^^  the  established  church 
only. 
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Concerning  the  legislation  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
people,  it  is  embraced  in  three  separate  acts :  Tfie  "  factory  act,"  pa^ssed 
in  1864;  the  "mines  regulation  act,"  passed  1872;  and  the  '* employers^ 
liability  act,"  passed  1880.  The  scope  of  each  of  these  three  acts  is 
pretty  well  defined  by  its  title;  but,  considering  that  a  statesment  of 
their  leading  principles  and  some  details  of  their  character  and  appli- 
cation might  be  useful  to  the  Department,  I  have  had  pi-epared,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  synopsis  of  these  laws,  which  is  herewith  transmitted 
as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  interrogatory.  I  must  declare  my  iD- 
debtedness  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkinson,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul,  for 
the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  this  behalf.  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tomkinson  &  Furnival, 
solicitors,  and  the  work  of  carefully  and  correctly  epitomizing  the^e  three 
acts  has  engaged  the  personal  attention  and  labor  of  both  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  clerical  staff  of  their  office  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  are  faithfully  and  impartially  en- 
forced for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen.  Whether  they  have  not,  to 
some  extent,  charmed  the  vision  of  the  masses  from  the  true  e\il 
and  rendered  them  indifferent  in  seeking  the  true  remedy,  I  will  not 
try  to  say  but  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  (unless  it  is  necessary)  to  keep 
placarded  before  the  working  classes  the  waiting  welcome  of  the  good 
Samaritan  or  the  luxurious  lodgings  of  the  workhouse.  Perhaps,  when 
one  industry  after  another  has  followed  the  fat<e  of  sugar  and  silk,  that 
is  to  say,  when  cheapness  "all  along  the  line"  has  so  blessed  England 
with  the  cheap  products  of  other  lands  that  she  buys  everywhere  and 
manufactures  nothing,  perhaps  then  the  quality  of  charity  w^ill  find  its 
tension  in  both  Westminster  and  the  provinces,  and  if,  contemporan- 
eously, the  limit  of  land  which  nature  has  given  the  world  should  be- 
gin to  impress  the  people  of  other  countries  that  immigration  could  not 
bo  longer  encouraged  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  national 
characters,  free  trade  itsilf,  so  far  as  England  has  it,  might  find  its 
^^rtue  fairly  tested.  But,  as  said  before,  the  laws  are  benevolent  to  the 
working  people  and  fairl}^  administered.  The  magistrates,  whether  of 
legal  education  or  not,  are  always  men  of  high  character  and  probity 
and  almost  alwa^^s  of  good  attainments,  and  in  my  observatiotis  hen^ 
for  five  years  I  have  never  noticed  a  case  where  I  could  think  from  the 
circumstances  as  given  in  evidence  that  there  was  the  slightest  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  litigant. 

Inviting,  then,  careful  attention  to  the  pVovisions  of  English  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  this  interrogatory,  which  are  fully  and  concisely 
stated  in  the  epitomes  herewith  transmitted,  1  will  onlj^  add  that  occa- 
sions for  their  application  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  always  meet 
with  a  possible  liberality  towards  the  men.  The  printed  inclosnre  being 
a  brief  report  of  a  prosecution  under  the  factory  act,  taken  at  random 
from  the  local  paper  of  the  day  on  which  I  hap[)ened  to  be  writing  on 
this  branch  of  my  report,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  a  good  many  oi 
these  cases  and  the  treatment  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  now  deem  these  factory 
act^  and  the  other  similar  legislation  a  great  handicapping  of  their 
business  in  the  interest  of  foreign  rivals,  and  this  belief  is  well  founded. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  a  radical  free  trader  was 
complaining,  in  my  presence,  that  the  German  potters  were  now  taking 
cla3^  from  England,  transporting  it  to  Germany,  manufacturing  it  into 
various  sorts  of  ware,  and  selling  the  finished  product  in  England  be- 
low the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country.    This^  the  English  manu- 
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facturer  attribated  to  the  long  hours  of  labor,  the  greater  employment 
of  women  and  children,  &c.;  in  other  words,  to  the  absence  of  factory 
acts  in  Germany,  or  the  ei^stence  of  them  in  England.  He  did  not  say 
which.  He  was  disposed,  however,  to  put  the  blame  of  this  unequal 
state  of  things  upon  the  Germans,  who  either  had  no  laws  or  much  less 
restrictive  ones  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  upon  England,  who,  by 
laws  restrictive  of  production  instead  of  importation, had  handicapped' 
herself  out  of  the  race  on  her  own  ground.  But,  whatever  the  public 
attitude  of  manufacturers  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  have  alniudant  evi- 
dence for  saying  that  the  liictory  acts  and  the  ('m|)l()yers'  liability  act 
are  more  burdensome  to  the  manufacturer  than  they  were  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  original  promoters  before  their  adoption ;  but  there  is  no 
disposition  to  modify  them.  I  should  sa^'  that  the  general  considera- 
tions given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes  is  thorough  and  attentive;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
employer  is  sympathetic  towards  his  work  people,  and  generous  and 
kind  to  them  when  in  need  and  deserving  of  extra  assistance. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS   OF   WORKINGMEN. 

(12)  Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation!  What  is- 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people  f — A.  The  political  rights  of  the  working  people 
being  the  same  throughout  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  England, 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  answered  from  some  of  th& 
more  densely  populated  towns.  The  qualifications  of  electors  in  par- 
liamentary boroughs  are  as  follows:  All  male  householders  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief;  alsa 
any  person  who  occupies  as  a  lodger  apartments  of  the  value,  unfur- 
nished, of  $48.66  per  annum.  Under  these  conditions  there  are  now  reg- 
istered in  the  borough  of  Stoke  upon-Treut,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
constituency  of  the  potteries,  about  20,000  electors  in  a  population  of 
about  160,000. 

The  passage  eventually  of  the  franchise  bill  recently  rejected  in  the^ 
House  of  Lords — assuming  such  an  event  probable — will  add  about 
2,000,000  voters  to  the  present  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
this  addition  to  the  electoral  strength  of  the  country  affects  the  county 
constituencies  only.  The  boroughs  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise.  For  example,  the  two  members  now  repre- 
senting the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  will  receive  no  more  votes 
under  the  proposed  new  act  than  they  receive  now,  but  the  two  mem- 
bers representing  this  division  of  the  county — North  Staffordshire — will 
find  their  aggregate  vote  increased  by  about  7,500,  or  about  the  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eighteen  of  the  population.  The  present  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  a  county  voter  is  that  he  be  of  lawful  age  and  a  free  holder  of 
property  worth  $0.73  per  annum,  or  an  occupier  of  property  worth  $58.40 
per  annum.  A  man  maj'  live  in  a  borough  and  possess  the  qualifications 
for  both  the  borough  and  county  franchise.  For  example,  he  may  have 
the  household  qualification  for  a  voter  for  the  borough  members,  and  he 
may  own  besides,  as  freehold,  a  property  unoccupied  by  himself,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  rental  of  $9.73,  on  which  qualification  he 
can  vote  for  the  county  members.  The  proposed  new  law  assimilates 
the  county  and  borough  franchise. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  approacliiTig  extension  of  the 
franchise  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  ^^^^-people  who  are  to 
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have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  conntry.  In  all  matters  except  the 
franchise  they  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  same  political  rights  as 
those  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  snbjects.  The  inflaenoe 
of  the  working  people  through  their  political  rights  is  a  matter  for 
much  conjecture  and  theorizing,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  qaality.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  measure  it  with  anything  like  practical  certaint}'. 
Of  the  ultimate  good  effect  of  the  extension  of  equal  political  rights  to 
the  workingmen  no  true  American  can  have  any  doobt,  bat  many  of 
these  good  •effects  will  necessarily  be  gradual  in  developing,  and  some 
bad  effects  will  frequently  crop  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  British  constitution  and  the  greater  provocation  of  laborions 
croakings  over  the  degeneracy  of  English  greatness — which  seems  to 
be  something  different  from  other  greatness — and  many  a  lamentation 
from  the  steadfast  and  faithful  over  the  signs  of  the  Americanizing  of 
English  institutions.  English  ideas  of  American  political  life  are  gath- 
ered largely  from  such  books  as  ^'  Democracy,"  or  others  more  stupid 
as  well  as  libelous,  if  they  can  be  found.  And,  though  I  say  it  sor- 
rowfully, there  is  nothing  which  will  so  quickly  arrest  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  English  liberal  as  the  association  of  his  progressive  teachings 
with  the  alleged  political  methods  of  his  transatlantic  cousins.  I  ap- 
prehend a  limited  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  immediate  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  those  to  whom  it  will  soon  probably  be  extended.  An 
English  radical — which  practically  means  an  English  republican— said 
to  me  recently  that  if  universal  sufirage^or  what  is  called  manhood 
suffrage  here — were  granted  to  the  English  people  now,  it  would  be 
twenty  years  before  those  newly  enfranchised  would  be  fit  to  use  their 
newly  bestowed  power  with  intelligence  or  advantage  to  themselves  or 
to  the  country.  Yet  I  must  do  him  the  credit  to  add  that  he  was  none 
the  less  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  for  that.  He  clearly  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  education  to  fit  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibility can  only  be  thoroughly  imparted  by  conferring  the  responsi- 
bility itself.  If  it  is  at  first  abused  or  neglected,  it  will  be  only  what 
has  been  the  usual  fate  of  every  new  ])rivilege  since  the  responsibilities 
began,  and  1  venture  the  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  unworthy  recipients 
will  not  be  greater  than  that  which  spoils  the  record  in  many  higher 
schools  of  life. 

But  the  agricultural  laborer,  although  his  status  in  man^-  cases  will 
be  raised  by  the  franchise,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  work- 
men. His  wages  for  such  work  as  is  designated  here  under  the  re- 
spective heads  of  plowman,  shepherd,  and  cowman  is  something  less 
than  $4.50  per  week,  without  board  or  lodging,  except  breakfast  and 
supper  on  Sundays.  If  the  men  live  in  the  house  they  receive  from 
about  (77  to  $97  per  annum  and  their  board.  In  the  harvest  time  the 
day  laborers  are  sllowed  their  dinner  and  supper  daily  in  addition  to 
their  wages,  together  with  beer.  There  are  some  women  employed  oc- 
oasionally  at  harvest  time,  when  they  get  about  25  to  30  cents  per  day. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  this  vicinity  is  much  lutiuenced 
by  the  rate  paid  in  the  potteries  and  collieries,  for  if  the  wages  rise  in 
them,  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  advance  their  men  in  order  to  retain 
their  services.  The  custom  which  I  am  told  exists  in  the  north  and 
south  of  giving  so  much  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  lieu  of  money  has 
died  out  here.  But  the  agricultural  laborer  is,  by  tradition  and  in  truth, 
a  loutish  fellow,  whom  it  will  take  much  patience  and  perseverance  to 
work  over  into  a  very  useful  subject,  active  and  influential  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  realm.  In  the  political  agitation  now  going  on,  in 
which  he  forms  the  chief  figure,  he  has  the  least  to  say.    Indeed,  I  have 
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not  heard  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  franchiae  bill  throngh  any  di- 
rectly authorized  representative  or  any  farm  laborers'  organization. 
The  whole  system  of  agricultare  in  this  country,  practical,  economical, 
Bocial,  industrial,  political,  and  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  so  unlike 
the  system  in  the  United  States,  and  so  much  inferior  practically  thereto, 
that  comparisons  of  details  cannot  be  gone  into,  but  perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  wages,  and  the  difference  socially  between  the  men  who  per- 
form manual  labor  on  the  farm  in  the  two  countries  may  not  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  to  contemplate.  I  say  without  the  least  fear  of 
exaggeration  or  dispute  that  the  ordinary  English  farm  laborer  has 
not  t^e  intelligence  to  conduct  a  fairly  good  western  farm  in  the  United 
States  in  any  of  its  branches.  He  could  not  properly  plant  and  culti- 
vate a  field  of  Indian  corn  or  wheat ;  he  could  not  properly  use  the 
machinery  used  on  such  a  farm,  and  it  would  take  five  years — as  long 
as  it  would  to  naturalize  him — to  graduate  him  in  the  ordinary  degrees 
of  American  farming. 

It  was,  not  long  ago,  quite  a  popular  scheme  to  send  out  surplus 
young  men  from  the  homes  of  professional  men,  tradespeople,  manu- 
facturers, &c.,  to  'Uearn  farming"  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
paying  a  small  tuition  to  the  philanthropic  husbandman  on  the  other 
side  who  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  bounty  of  his  board  to 
the  young  English  student  of  agriculture,  but  who  never  dreamed  that 
anybody,  notwithstanding  his  tight-fitting  clothes  and  white  hands, 
could  ever  expect  to  learn  farming  as  it  should  be  learned  without 
praotice.  But  a  greater  surprise  would  await  the  young  man  who,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  in  a  classical  way  the  high  profession  of  agriculture, 
finds  himself  a  ^'  farm  laborer."  Remembering  what  farm,  laborers 
were  at  home,  he  is  quickly  disgusted  and  discouraged,  and  sends  for 
money  to  go  back  with  before  he  has  learned  the  difference  between  a 
taim  laborer  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  or  before  he  has 
learned  that  many  a  plowman  and  many  a  cowman  and  many  a  shep- 
herd (although  we  don't  have  those  ridiculous  pastoral  names)  is  a  young 
man  as  athletic,  as  intelligent,  as  generous,  as  manly,  as  chivalrous,  as 
well  educated,  and  often  as  cosmopolitan  as  himself.  He  may  be  a 
little  more  awkward  in  the  drawing-room,  but  a  little  practice  will  pol- 
ish him  surprisingly,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  here  that  the 
young  Western  farmer  is  about  the  best  type  of  manhood  that  the 
Unit^  States  is  now  producing  in  large  numbers. 

The  share  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  de- 
pends upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  them.  That 
is,  the  share  of  taxation,  general  or  local,  is  based  on  the  assessed  annusJ 
rental  of  the  property  occupied. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people 
is  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  in  favor  of  the  working  people.  As  has 
been  suflBciently  set  out  in  previous  parts  of  this  report,  the  conditions 
of  the  working' people  are  tending  upwards.  This  influence  or  effect  I 
regard  as  largely  due  to  the  great  influence  of  the  industrial  system 
and  practical  progress  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States ;  but 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  question. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

(13^  Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
-working  people  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.1— ^A.  The 
causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are,  generally 
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speaking,  that  they  cau  make  more  money  or  obtain  a  better  aocial 
position  in  the  country  to  which  they  emigrate.  These  beliefs  and  im- 
pulses of  course  arise  firom  different  causes,  all  of  which  would  take 
many  pages  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  emigrate  from 
this  district  go  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  have  friends  there 
already  who  encourage  them  to  come,  and  the  causes  which  largely  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  emigrants  in  choosing  their  adopted  country 
are  doubtless  the  statements  and  wishes  of  friends  already  there,  ht 
this  respect  the  United  States  holds  a  decided  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
necided  advantage  on  their  real  merits,  and  they  will  doubtless  continae 
to  receive  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  i>ast,  the  larger  share  of 
British  emigrants. 

The  principal  occupation  of  emigrants  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  must  be  defined  under  the  head  of  potters,  while  other 
emigrants,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural,  have  recently  in  consider- 
able numbers  emigrated  from  here  to  the  United  States.  The  pottery 
industry  is  the  one  of  chief  interest  and  most  largely  represented  and 
which  has  therefore  received  my  fullest  attention. 

Part  n. — Female  Labor  in  the  Potteries. 

(1)  Q.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuits, 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants,  classify- 
ing the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (A)  Manufacturing  and  mechanical; 
(B)  commercial,  including  transportation;  (G)  professional  and  per- 
sonal, including  (Government  officers  and  clerks^  teachers^  artists,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  joumahsts,  inventors,  bankers, 
brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c.;  (D)  agricultural ;  (E)  mining; 
(F)  all  other  pursuits. — ^A.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
there  are  employed  nearly  30,000  females.  Olassification  B^  commercial, 
including  transportation,  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  but  if  it  includes,  as  I 
assume,  all  females  engaged  in  trade  of  every  kind,  both  as  employers 
and  employes,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  transportation  from 
such  as  attendants  at  railway  stations  and  women  on  canal-boats  the 
number  may  be  put  down  roughly'  at  five  thousand.  Under  Class  C,  1 
should  place  the  number  at  four  hundred.  In  class  D,  agriculture,  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  without  a  canvass,  any  reliable  statement,  but  this 
is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  district  and  the  number  of  females  en- 
gage<l  ill  that  business  is  very  small  if  we  leave  out  the  women  and  girls 
belonging  to  the  farmers'  families,  who  in  some  cases  perform  domestic 
service  in  the  family  and  also  omit  ordinary  domestic  servants.  It  is 
very  seldom  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  women  are  seen  working  in 
the  field. 

In  mining  I  think  women  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
South  StaiK)rdshire,  in  the  Birmingham  consular  district;  but  very  few 
are  employed  in  that  work  in  this  district. 

It  is  apparently  impossible  that  there  should  be  many  left  for  employ- 
ment in  other  pursuits  and  in  such  employments  as  will  not  come  under 
either  of  the  above  heads,  and,  excepting  domestic  servants,  there  are 
certainly  not  many  in  a  population  of  about  200.000. 

Of  course  the  chief  employment  in  this  distnct  is  in  class  A,  being 
pursuits  of  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  character,  and  chiefly  man- 
ufricturing  only.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  gives  employment  to  a 
great  many  women  and  girls.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
work-people  employed  in  the  potteries  are  females,  and  their  number 
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will,  I  think,  reach  the  respectable  muster  of  25,000.  They  form  a  very 
important  element  in  the  standard  industry  of  this  district,  and  make 
ap  the  only  branch  of  female  labor  requiring  especial  mention  in  this 
report.  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  give  the  snbject  the  careful  and 
analytic  treatment  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  potters'  wages 
and  conditions  of  life.  A  large  number  of  the  females  who  work  in  the 
potteries  are  young  women,  uaually  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  type, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  They  are  noticeable  daily  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hour  in  any  of  the  pottery  towns  often  with  bare  heads 
and  arms,  and  more  or  less  pondered  with  the  dust  of  the  works,  walk- 
ing leisurely  in  groups  or  pairs  to  or  from  their  luncheon,  their  mirthful 
manners  and  aggressive  eyes  indicating  the  cheerfulness  of  good  health 
and  the  candor  of  undisturbed  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  women,  including  girls,  employed  in  the  potteries,  the  number 
of  which  I  have  already  estimated,  are  engaged  in  various  departments 
of  the  work,  and  their  net  earnings  range  from  60  cents  to  (4.87  per 
week,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  proficiency  they  have  ac- 
quired in  it.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  branches  of  work, 
except  painting,  in  which  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  potteries, 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  wages  earned  : 


Oooapations. 


Throwers'  attendante 

Tnmera'  attendante 

Handlers 

JifCeerers*  attendants 

Fla^pressers '  attendants . 


Averace 

weekly 

earnings. 

PnU 

weekly 

time. 

$2  02 
268 
438 
1  05 
1  05 

Houn, 
48 
51 
61 
48 
54 

Occupations. 


Averaice 

weekly 

earnings. 


FnU 

weekly 

time. 


Transferers  (girls) $•  07  to  $1  82 

Tnulsferers  (women)... j  2  02 

Bnamelers 2  02 

Bnmlshers !  1  05 

Warehoase  women 2  48 


JSiDftrv. 


51 
51 
48 

42 


In  the  painting,  or  what  should  be  called  the  ordinary  painting,  de- 
partment women  are  chiefly  employed.  They  aref  ound  to  be  quite  as 
proficient  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  decoration  as  men,  if  they  have  the 
benefit  of  proper  teaching  and  practice.  A  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  technical  education  of  pain  tresses 
in  the  potteries,  and  the  net  earnings  undA*  that  system  will  range 
from  60  cents  per  week,  at  which  they  maybe  said  to  begin,  to  about 
$5  per  week,  the  maximum  wages  to  which  the  best  of  them  may  ob- 
tain when  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  ended,  that  period  being  ordi- 
narily seven  years.  A  period  of  practice,  however,  usually  of  a  year 
or  more,  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  actual  apprenticeship, 
the  candidate  often  spending  one-half  the  time  at  school  and  the  other 
half  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  painting,  and  receiving  for  her 
work,  usually,  25  cents  per  week.  The  manufacturer  with  whom  she 
then  seeks  apprenticeship  is  able  to  attest  her  adaptability  to  the  work 
he  wishes  done,  and  being  satisfied,  she  is  bound  by  indenture  to 
seven  years'  service,  generally  on  the  following  terms:  The  work  is 
to  be  done  entirely  by  the  piece  at  stipulated  prices,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  are  divided  equally  between  the  master  and  the  apprentice: 
that  is,  the  apprentice  gets  one-half  the  regular  price  for  the  work,  and 
is  called  a  "  half-price  apprentice."  She  should  receive  net,  under  this 
system,  as  much  as  60  cents  per  week,  and  sometimes  does  get  as  much 
as  $1.25  per  week.  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done; 
50  or  75  cents  may  be  earned  in  one  day  and  the  xeBt  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  earning  as  much  more.  Much  of  the  \^ot^  ^  "  filling  in'' 
on  ware,  which  has  already  received  a  printed  dei^^v^ation,  and  this  can 
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be  geuerally  done  easily  and  rapidly.  The  period  of  "  half-price  ap- 
prenticeship^ is  two  years,  after  which  they  become  "  four-penny''  ap- 
prentices ;  that  is  to  say,  the  master  takes  only  one-third  of  the  earn- 
ings, or  4td.  in  the  shilling,  the  apprentice  retaining,  or,  perhaps,  more^ 
properly  receiving^  the  other  8d.,  or  two  thirds,  and  this  rnle  of  division, 
or  compensation,  as  yon  like,  continues  through  the  remaining  five  years 
of  apprenticeship.  During  these  five  years  the  net  receipt  of  the  ap- 
prentice will  range  from  75  cents  to  $2.20  per  week,  the  earnings,  of 
course,  increasing  as  the  period  of  service  approaches  its  termination. 
When  the  full  seven  years  have  been  exhausted  in  learning  the  business, 
or  the  art — for  the  practice  and  education  partake  considerably  of  the 
latter  quality — the  journey  women  paintress  will  find  herself  entitled  to 
the  regular  wages  for  all  her  work,  which,  if  she  has  graduated  withont 
honors,  will,  perhaps,  not  exceed  $1.45  per  week,  but  if  she  has  shown 
skill,  taste,  and  proficiency  in  her  work,  and  is  active,  trustworthy,  and 
industrious,  she  will  be  able  toe  am  an  income  closely  approaching  $5 
per  week  in  a  kind  of  work  admirably  suited  to  the  female  character  and 
well  adapted  to  their  mental  and  physical  organizations.  I  hope  some- 
time to  see  schools  for  teaching  this  branch  of  industrial  art  thoroughly 
established,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  apprenticeship,  so  largely  adopted  in  this  branch  of 
the  potting  manufacture,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  permit  a  few  words 
of  particular  reference.  It  is  largely  in  use  with  male  as  well  as  female 
beginners  in  the  pottery  trade.  Yet  I  speak  of  it  here  because  I  know 
that  in  the  great  haste  with  which  I  am  trying  to  complete  this  report 
I  shall  find  no  more  opportune  time  and  place  for  its  consideration. 
These  contracts  of  apprenticeship  are  made  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
apprentice  receiving  part  pay  for  his  or  her  work  in  the  manner  already 
defined,  and  the  manufacturer  in  turn  undertaking  to  afford  the  nec- 
essary instruction  in  the  branch  of  art  selected.  K  the  master  finds 
it  desirable,  however,  for  any  cause,  to  close  his  works,  it  seems  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  nnd  work  for  the  apprentice  elsewhere,  nor  to  pay 
him  any  wages  in  default ;  but,  although  the  apprentice  in  the  mean 
time  is  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  for  any 
other  person,  he  must  still  be  ready  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  orig- 
inal master  when  requirec^  which  rule,  of  course,  precludes  him  from 
undertaking  a  similar  apprenticeship  with  any  one  else  or  engaging  in 
any  other  permanent  employment.  This  was  the  rule  formerly  in  op- 
eration under  a  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  in  general  use  until 
the  validity  of  this  one-sided  agreement  was  brought  in  question 
some  time  ago  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Meakin  vs,  Morris,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  master,  sought  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  retom 
to  work  under  one  of  these  indentures,  the  defendant — apprentice- 
having  left  the  service  of  his  master  in  consequence  of  a  lock-out  in  tilie 
department  in  which  he  was  engaged,  arising  from  a  dispute  in  which 
he — the  apprentice— was  not  concerned.  The  case  is  of  importance  in 
this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  United  States.  I  tiierefore  inclose 
the  report  of  it  as  printed  in  the  Pottery  Gazette  (marked  inclosure  No. 
5),  which  gives  the  opinion  of  the  higher  courts  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  friends  of  apprentices  and 
other  young  people  struggling  for  a  start  in  the  world  will  heartily  in- 
dorse the  opinion  of  the  loi^  chief  justice  and  his  associates  with 
thanks  for  so  strongly  condemning  the  want  of  mutut^ty  which  pre- 
viously pervaded  these  indentures. 

The  foregoing  tabulated  statements,  with  this  fuller  one  concerning 
paintresses  and  their  employment,  show  the  kinds  of  pottery  work  done 
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mostly  by  women  and  ^rls  and  the  approximate  wages.  I  find  npon 
careful  inquiry  that  the  females  employed  outnumber  the  males,  while 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  seems  entirely  disproportionate,  that  is, 

^nore  disproportionate  than  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by 

^ach  would  seem  to  justify. 

BRITISH  BARMAIDS. 

As  to  the  "commercial"  female  employes,  I  can  think  of  no  special 
feature  to  refer  to,  unless  it  is  the  barmaid  industry,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
Befreshmeuts,  such  as  plain  lunches,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  are  usually 
dealt  over  the  counter  or  served  at  the  tables  here  by  young  women, 
who  mostly  wear  with  graceful  deportment  the  appellation  of  barmaid. 
They  are  universally  found  at  refreshment  rooms  at  railway  stations, 
which,  at  important  places,  afford  some  of  the  best  of  their  positions, 
and  they  are  always  found  as  we  go  downward,  step  by  step,  to  the 
common  little  beer  houses.  Those  in  the  best  places  are  generally  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  average  favors  of  fici:ure  and  feature  and  pleasantry 
of  address.  Indeed,  I  must  give  my  opinion,  that  upon  those  qualities 
largely  depend  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount  of  salary  they 
can  command ;  while  I  must  also  say  that  any  immodesty  of  deportment 
would  be  swiftly  fatal  to  their  positions.  Indeed,  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  ground  is  very  seldom  heard.  Those  in  what  may  be  called 
first  and  second  class  situations  are  almost  always  refined  in  manner 
ard  are  respected  quite  as  much  as  young  women  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. Such  situations  are  largely  sought,  and  it  is  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  the  barmaid's  position  that  she  not  unfrequently  is  transferred 
from  the  bar  to  the  villa  residence  of  some  well-to-do  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  over  which  she  presides  as  wife,  with  the  same  easy  and 
genial  refinement  which  has  previously  attended  her  more  discordant 
surroundings.  She  often,  through  the  potent  agency  of  matrimony, 
reaches  a  high  estate  in  the  middle-class  social  world,  and  one  conla 
not  tell  her,  with  her  elegant  landau  and  lackeys,  in  the  rotund  ripeness 
of  departing  middle  age,  from  a  veritable  duchess  (after  du  Mawrier) 
herself,  and  so  in  this  country,  as  well  as  ours,  you  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  ancestral  qualities  without  knowing  your  audience. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  attendance  draws  cus- 
tom to  the  house,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  discreditable  to  either  party 
that  the  employer  seems  to  know  how  far  he  can  go  in  making  beauty 
profitable  without  soiling  it.  The  barmaids  get  about  £10  per  annum 
and  found  when  they  first  enter  the  service  and  increase  gradually  in 
their  receipt  of  wages  till  sometimes  they  get  as  much  as  £50  per  an- 
num. In  the  latter  case  she  must  be  a  good  one,  attractive  and  intelli- 
gent, able  to  keep  books,  make  out  accounts  with  neatness  and  facility, 
&c.  In  many  hotels  the  barmaid  would  be  the  clerk,  if  you  were  to 
Americanize  the  hostelry  without  changing  the  staff.  She  will  cease 
momentarily  from  making  out,  in  a  neat  hand,  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
in  No.  17  to  mix,  with  a  dextrous  hand,  a  glass  of  gin  and  wormwood  for 
a  casual  and  perhaps  an  admiring  caller,  and  all  without  the  lightest 
disturbance  of  temper  or  chatty  and  serene  equanimity  of  manner.  They 
form  a  class  which,  you  might  say,  are  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  have  thus  far  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  auglomania  which  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  fierce  hold  of 
many  of  our  people.  If  they  are  not  soon  introduced,  and  as  success- 
fully at  least  as  the  hansom  cab,  I  shall  thitxU.  tUere  is  something 
strange  about  it. 
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In  classification  G  the  teachers  comprise  the  only  class  of  females 
which  afford  me  any  occasion  for  particular  mention.  There  are  in  the 
district  about  three  hundred  female  teachers, which  is  about  double  th# 
number  of  males  in  the  same  profession.  The  system  of  educating 
teachers  for  their  calling  is  long  and  tedious,  and,  I  think,  to  some  ex- 
tent, unprofitably  so.  The  person  who  is  to  become  a  thoroughly  qual- 
ified (or  authoiized)  teacher  begins  as  a  pupil  teacher,  so  called.  She 
commences  teaching  while  she  is  yet  a  pupil.  For  the  first  year  she 
gets  $48.65,  and  her  salary  rises  about  $12.15  per  year.  What  would 
be  considered  in  the  United  States  ^'  old-fashioned  "  or  antiquated  meth- 
ods prevail  in  the  ^'  board  schools,"  which  are  the  *^  public  schools,"  or 
the  nearest  approach  there  is  here  to  what  is  thus  designated  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  more  exclusive  institutiona. 
There  is  always  a  thoroughness  about  their  work,  but  the  methods  Id 
some  instances,  I  think,  are  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
terms  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  profession  are  designated  are  in- 
dicative of  this.  We  never  hear  of  a  school- teacher  here,  but  only  a 
^^ school  master  or  mistress."  He  is  the  '^head  master"  or  ^^  assistant 
master,"  &c.  They  do  not  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  illustrative  ap- 
paratus in  use  in  the  United  States.  After  a  careful  search  I  could  not 
find  in  Manchester  any  school  apparatus  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  beyond  a  simple  globe.  There  are,  however,  some  kinder- 
garten in  some  of  the  large  towns  which,!  am  told,  are  becoming  quite 
popular  and  successful.  And  it  must  be  said  there  are  some  methods 
in  the  regular  English  system  on  which  some  of  our  teachers  at  least 
have  not  improved.  I  give  one  example.  Children  are  taught  writing 
as  one  of  the  very  elementary  branches.  The  pencil  and  pen  are  put 
into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  the  alphabet.  The  writ- 
ten characters  are  learned,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  make  them  aa 
soon  as  they  know  the  Boman,  and  writing  runs  with  their  progress  in 
every  branch  from  that  time  forward.  The  result  is  that  everybody 
who  has  even  a  limited  general  education  is  ready  with  the  pen,  and 
there  is  no  more  useful  and  satisfactory  attainment  for  every -day  use 
than  this.  All  the  female  employes  I  have  mentioned,  and  very  many 
domestic  servants,  are  sure  to  be  able  to  write  rapidly,  neatly,  and  weU. 

A  pupil  teacher  after  having  spent  five  years  in  training,  and  reached, 
say,  a  salary  of  $100  per  year,  commences  her  two  years'  training  for  col- 
lege examination.  To  enter  college  she  is  charged  a  fee  of  $50  to  $75. 
After  then  spending  two  years  more  in  the  training  college  she  is  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate,  if  upon  examination  she  can  acquit  herself  satis- 
factorily. So  that,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  ten  years  to  becx>me  a 
full  certificated  teacher;  and  if  she  successfully  passes  all  these  ordeals 
she  has  certainly  suf&cient  attainments  to  enter  with  confidence  upon 
the  work  of  her  profession. 

FEMALE  LABOR  ABOUT  THE  IQNES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  matter  of  female  labor  in  mines  I  have  selected  the  following 
information  from  the  summaries  of  the  statistical  portions  of  the  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines  for  1882,  the  latest  summary  is- 
sued. 

There  are  no  females  employed  under  ground  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  employed  about  the  mines  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  classed  under  the  coal-mines  regulation  act,  above 
ground,  4,652  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  employed  about  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  classed  as  above,  their  ages,  by  a  scale  of  limi- 
tation, and  the  mining  district  in  which  they  were  employed.  But  be- 
fore beginning  the  tabulation,  I  may  reduce  the  form  of  the  table  slightly 
by  pointing  out  that  according  to  the  statistics  before  me,  Mr.  Ralph 
Moore,  of  East  Scotland,  was  then  the  only  person  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  employed  in  the  coal-mine  industry  a  female  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  appears  that  he  employed  but  one. 


Distriot 

Ages. 

18  to  18. 

Above  18. 

TotaL 

IfAwnaiitJf^ 

7 
1 
119 
46 
12 
17 
11 
68 
27 

376 

248 

1,261 

457 

417 

465 

405 

542 

72 

8 

4 

888 

AfADcheoter -,„,-,,  --.r^  —  -- 

240 

Liverpool • 

1,880 

North  Staffordshire 

502 

South  Staffordshire  

420 

Southwest ean  district 

482 

South  Wales 

610 

Bast  S4v»tlM»d 

610 

West  Scotland 

00 

DurhaiD 

8 

Torlcshire --  ■ 

4 

anil  Tmland  ....,.,..,.-  ^ ,.  -  - ^  r -   - 

i 

Totals  Oxeat  Britain 

807 

4,844 

4,651 

During  the  same  year,  1882,  there  were  employed  above  ground  a  >out 
mines,  classed  under  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  2,402  females, 
distributed  and  classified  by  age  as  follows: 


District. 


Ages. 


Cornwall,  Devonshire,  &,c 

Dnrham,  Westmoreland,  See 

Anslesa,  Breconshire,  &,c.  — 

Glamorganshire,  Pembrokeshire.  &c 

Ireland 

Cheshire.  Sussex,  4^ 

Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire 

GoQcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Slo... 

Sast  ScotUmd 

W  est  Scotland 


10  to  13.  13  to  18. 


Above  18. 


Totid. 


10 


573 
1 

106 
5 
0 


1,201 

2 

857 

18 

17 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 


1,874 

8 

463 

23 

26 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 


Total 


10 


604 


1,608,      2,408 


The  total  number  of  females  then  employed  in  1882  above  ground  at 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  one  in  East  Scotland 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not  tabulated,  was  7,054.  It  will  be 
sp^en  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  females  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  of  those  are  employed  in  West  Lancashire. 
Those  above  that  age  are  adult  women  physically,  and  do  comparatively 
he^vy  work  about  the  pit's  mouth,  such  as  wheeling  trucks  or  wagons, 
&c.,  and  clearing  coal,  which  means  separating  with  a  large  hammer 
pieces  of  stone,  shale,  &c.,  from  the  coal.  The  work  done  by  the  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  the  same  rough 
character,  but  of  a  lighter  sort.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  district 
is  credited  with  502  female  miners,  but  in  reality  otily  ftve  of  this  num- 
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ber  beloug  to  North  Staffordshire,  the  remaining  497  living  and  work- 
ing in  Shropshire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  tbe  practice  of  employ- 
ing female  labor  in  this  industry  is  steadily  dying  out,  and  doubtless 
before  long  will  cease  altogether,  as  it  ought. 

FEMALE  CALLINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  callings  in  which  we  find  most 
females  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 


Occupations. 

Nam  ber. 

TcAobing 

123.995 

87, 821 

32.890 

1, 258, 285 

287,017 

1  AsrioultnTal  labor. .................. 

64,171 

Kareinff  and  similAr  offices 

Textile  Indastriea 

500,04 

LodfciDK-boase  keepsrs 

j  Dressmakinff     .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

616^458 

Domestic  service 

1  All  otber  narsnits 

392,  AN 

Laundry  and  o'Jier  serrlces 

1  -^" '"'°««^  P*^""'"* 

1 

• 

women's  wages. 

(2)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults  f — A.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  get  the  nec- 
essary statistical  information  from  which  to  make  a  correct  average  of 
the  wages  covered  by  this  sweeping  interrogatory.  I  understand  do- 
mestic servants  to  be  included  in  it.  In  any  event  such  an  average 
should  be  made  upon  an  approximately  accurate  statement  of  the  ratio 
of  numbers  in  the  various  employments  as  suggested  in  the  Department 
circular.  Approximating  to  this  rule  by  the  best  estimate  I  can  make 
for  this  district,  I  should  say  that  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  any 
female  adult  on  full  time  and  outside  the  apprentice  system  would  be 
75  cents  per  week,  and  the  highest,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  really 
artistic  or  professional  work,  I  should  say  would  be  about  $5  per  week, 
and  from  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  district,  its  people  and  their  business 
circumstances,  I  should  think  that  the  average  full  time  wages  of  the 
adult  women  engaged  in  service  of  all  kinds  would  be  about  $1.60  per 
week. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

(3)  Q.  Their  hours  of  labor! — A.  The  hours  of  labor  per  week  of 
those  who  work  in  the  potteries,  as  already  designated  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 1  (Part  U),  and  the  hours  per  day,  are  shown  on  inclosure 
No.  2,  Form  No.  2.  Other  female  employes  work  about  the  s^me  num- 
ber of  hours,  except  domestic  servants,  whose  hours,  of  course,  are 
longer,  and  teachers,  whose  hours  are  shorter.  Barmaids  also  and 
female  attendant^  at  public  houses  and  hotels  and  similar  places  work 
longer  than  shop  assistants  or  factory  operatives. 


MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

(4)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employ^!— 
A.  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that  the* moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  better  class  of  female  employes  in  this  dis- 
trict will  compare  favorably  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  coun- 
try. As  to  the  lower  order  of  female  work-people  one  is  sometimes  led 
to  suspect  a  laxity  of  high  moral  principle,  but  probably  a  careful  in- 
vestigation would  find  them  very  much  like  their  sisters  in  the  same 
grade  of  intelligence  and  social  standing  the  world  over.    Their  phys- 
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ical  condition  is  apparently  equal  to  any  reasonable  demands  upon  it. 
They  are  usually  of  robust  physique^  as  before  incidentally  stated. 

MEANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

(5)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whotn,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  f — A.  There  are  certain  charitable  associations. 
some  under  church  or  chapel  auspices,  called  '^friendly  societies"  and 
similar  philanthropic  names  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  look  after 
the  workiug  people,  especially  the  single  females,  and  the  married  ones 
are  protected  against  want  to  some  extent  by  the  husband's  member- 
ship in  the  club.  The  public  schools  are  open  to  them,  or  rather  they 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them ;  so  in  summing  up  I  must 
say  that,  while  I  consider  the  means  provided  for  these  people  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  their  great  improvement,  their  children  are 
very  well  looked  after,  and  the  parents  receive  material  aid  from  be- 
nevolent hands  when  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  bestowal  ofiers 
itself.     There  must  be  large  charity  or  large  suffering  in  this  country, 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfeS. 

(6)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers 
for  their  safety  t — A.  The  fire  departments  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
of  this  country  are  far  inferior  to  ours,  partly  because  there  is  here  a 
larger  proportion  of  buildings  comparatively  fire-proof,  tile  roof,  &c., 
and  hence  less  danger  and  more  apathy ;  and  partly  because  this  coun- 
try does  nothing  hastily,  and  hence  contains  the  old  police  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  fires  which  the  United  States  has  forgotten. 
But  arrangements  in  the  way  of  fire-escapes,  &c.,  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided, and  I  consider  that  thereis  a  minimum  of  danger  in  such  a  brick, 
clay,  and  tile  district  as  this;  insurance  against  fire  here  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

SANITARY  AND  SICK  RULES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

(7)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  especial  sanitary  precautious  are  taken  by  the  employers, 
nor  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  I  do  not  think  that  employ- 
ers assume  or  accept  any  responsibility  on  these  contingencies,  except 
as  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  legislation. 

But  as  a  rule  the  manufacturers  are  thorough  in  the  discipline  of  clean- 
liness and  enforce  i,t  without  reserve.  Their  discipline  in  this  respect 
is  a  constant  protest  to  the  outside  world  that  the  potteries  are  not  as 
dirty  as  tbey  look,  which  is  really  the  truth.  While  they  do  not  assume 
responsibility  for  injury  by  accidents,  the  ''  employers  liability  act" — an 
epitome  of  which  is  inclosed — affords  the  work-people  relief  in  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  it,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  I  think  employers  generally  are  kind  to  their  work-people  of 
both  sexes  and  afford  them  relief  when  really  deserving. 

WOMEN'S   WAGES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(8)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  ih  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise t  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages 
of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  1 — A.  There  may 
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have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid 
women,  but  it  is  very  small,  if  anything,  and  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  same  period  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  cheaper,  if  anything.  The  effects  of  the  employment 
of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  thoagh  I  consider  it  not  very  great  gen> 
erally,  yet  their  employment  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry is  in  such  direct  competition  with  the  men  that  it  cannot  &il  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  latter  in  some  measure.  In  such  work  as  that 
performed  by  handlers,  work  in  the  warehouse,  transferers  in  the  paint- 
ing department,  and  much  of  the  work  in  the  decorative  branches,  they 
can  do  the  work  as  well  and  as  fast  as  men,  and  their  employment  most 
necessarily  reduce  the  wages  which  the  men  could  otherwise  command 
in  those  branches.  Wherever  the  women  can  compete  successfully  in 
the  quality  ^nd  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  effect  is  lower  wages  for 
the  men. 

EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  to  the  effect  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  employment  of  women  has  been  in  any 
degree  injurious,  and  I  think  that  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  well 
suited  to  the  feminine  temperament  and  character,  so  that  it  does  not 
tend  in  itself  or  by  associations  in  any  way  to  roughen  or  debase  them, 
it  is  a  source  of  improvement  than  otherwise,  to  themselves,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  by  which  they  aie 
surrounded.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  females  in  the  potteries  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  this  unobjectionable  character.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  small 
portion  of  the  work,  such  as  performed  by  some  of  the  attendants,  that 
does  not  tend  to  the  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  the  young 
women  who  follow  it  |  but,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  the  work  al- 
lotted to  women  and  girls  in  the  potteries  is  suited  to  them,  and  much 
better  for  their  health  and  morals  than  idleness  in  an  unattractive  home, 
and  generally  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  their  social  conditions. 

EDUOATION  AMOKG  FEMALE  BMPLOTl^S. 

(9)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 
their  children,  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  fac- 
tories, mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the 
children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  conditions 
and  on  their  children  f — A.  Neat Ij  all  the  women  employed  in  the  pot- 
teries have  what  we  should  call  in  the  United  States  the  rudiments  of 
a  common-school  educatiou,  their  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school 
when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  em- 
ployment of  an^'  kind  before  they  are  eight,  nor  until  they  have  paa«ed 
a  certain  standard  of  education,  when  they  may  be  employed  half  time 
only  and  the  other  half  must  still  be  given  to  education  until  the  age 
of  thirteen,  unless  the  fifth  standard  is  before  reached,  when  school  Sir 
tendance  may  cease  but  work  cannot  commence.  (The  '*  fifth  standard  ^ 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon-school education  as  understood  in  the  United  States.)  They  may 
thea  abandon  education  if  the  parent  or  guardian  wishes  and  take  em- 
ployment for  full  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  education 
of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  legal  compulsion  until  the  child  is  thirteen 
years  old  or  h^is  previously  reached  the  desired  standard,  and  the 
employment  in  factories  of  mother  or  child  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it. 

The  effect  of  the  employment  of  the  mothers  unless  the  children  are 
also  employed  or  at  school,  I  consider  to  be  pernicious,  as  it  leaves  the 
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children  to  fall  into  all  the  vioioos  and  indolent  habits  that  parental 
absence  and  negligence  always  induce,  but  this  is  just  what  the  English 
law  undertakes  to  prevent,  aud  does,  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  tbink  it 
is  incomplete  in  this  regard  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  upon 
the  mother's  employment  as  well  as  upon  the  child's  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  The  evils  of  any  system  which  allows  the  mother  to 
be  away  from  her  child  from  day  to  day  beginning  with  its  early  in- 
fancy cannot  be  fairly  balanced  by  any  system  of  compulsory  education 
or  restraint  from  manual  labor  in  later  childhood.  And  then  the  three 
years,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight — while  the  child  is  nominally 
at  school  but  in  reality  at  home  a  good  part  of  the  day — is  just  the  time 
when  the  careful  training  of  the  mother  (for  which  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute) is  most  requisite  in  counteracting  the  moral  malaria  in  the  new 
atmosphere  and  in  shaping  the  little  one's  thoughts  and  aspirations  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  right  way.  I  think  the  mother  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abandon  the  daily  care  of  her  female  child  before  the  latter 
is  eight  years  old.  Even  that  is  too  soon,  but  with  fairly  good  habits 
formed  as  they  ought  to  be  and  the  mother  being  considerably  with  the 
child  at  home,  the  liue  may  be  drawn  at  that  age.  Before  then,  I  think 
presence  of  the  mother  at  home  is  as  important  as  the  later  presence  of 
the  child  at  schooL  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  impossible  because  the 
earnings  of  the  mother,  are  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family, 
I  can  ouly  say  that  there  is  a  fault  or  misfortune  somewhere,  and  whether 
it  lies  in  some  social  fracture  not  yet  located  or  some  economic  error  still 
too  long  defended,  is  a  question  outside  the  range  of  discussion,  but  re- 
garding which  I  have  here  stated  the  true  alternative. 

With  the  exception  or  the  fault — ^if  it  is  one — I  have  above  pointed 
out,  I  consider  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mills, 
factories,  &c.,  in  this  district  to  be  a  source  of  healthy  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  contentment  to  the  family  circle.  In  short,  that  the  influences 
growing  directly  out  of  this  employment  are  healthful  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  family.  So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  children 
alone  to  the  system  of  employment  of  females,  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  I  have  given  them  epitomized  in  the  inclosures,  which  are  well  en- 
forced, supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  comments.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  given  it,  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children  of  the  working  people. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  physical  condition 
of  their  children,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  scientific  person  or  a  student, 
or  statistician  of  such  subjects  would  find  therein  material  for  tables 
and  talk;  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, when  they  do  not  look  ragged  nor  hungry  appears  to  me  to  be 
fairly  rigorous  and  promising.  I  see  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  this 
regard,  save  such  as  sometimes  comes  from  the  maternal  neglect  before 
mentioned. 

CLOSING  BEMABKS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  must  express  my  regrets  to  the  Department 
that  it  is  not  a  better  one.  I  have  prosecuted  the  work  under  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  ill  health,  a  ^^  scattered  constituency,"  so  to 
Bpeak,  and  a  too  limited  olerical  force.  I  have  employed  outside  assist- 
ance in  getting  some  information  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay,  but  which 
is  reliable.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  work 
as  soon  as  it  was  desired.  I  believe  that  its  figures  and  facts  are  re- 
liable. 

In  some  of  the  comparative  statements  referring  to  the  conditions  and 
expenses  of  the  working  people  in  this  country  ^^^d  v^  ^^^  United  States, 
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I  have  been  ander  the  diaadvaDtage  of  a  five  year^  absence  fiYim  n^ 
own  country,  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistabes  in  this  branch  of  the  re- 
port, they  have  been  on  the  side  of  England.  I  invite  careful  attention 
to  the  papers  inclosed  and  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  report,  es- 
pecially the  several  epitomes  of  the  factories  act,  the  minea  regnlation 
act,  and  the  employers'  liability  act.  A  good  snmmary  of  either  conld 
not  veil  be  made  with  greater  brevity;  and  I  think  the  separate  publi- 
cation of  these  summaries  would  be  useful,  as  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  understood  in  making  comparisons  on  the  labor  qnestioas  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  comparative  statements 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  I  have  been 
careful  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the -side  of  this  country,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  done  so.  I  hope,  however,  at  an  early  day  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  State  Department  has  kindly  granted  me  of 
testing  my  comparisoDS  by  a  personal  inquiry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  grateful  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  preparation 
of  this  report  has  delayed,  but  which  enforced  delay  I  shall  consider 
compensated  if  1  have  furnished  matter  of  any  value  in  the  report,  and 
the  Department  can  see  its  way  to  the  condooation  of  the  delay  which 
has  attended  ita  preparation.  , 

EDWiED  B.  LANE, 

CotuuL 
Ukitbd  States  Consulate, 

Tumtall,  June  'il,  1884. 
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NOTR  I.— I  have  not  allowed  myaelr  to  var;  «t  all  from  tbe  American  prion  quoted 
by  the  newspaper  from  which  the  BtaCemnot  od  page  83'2  wot  partiall;  prepared.  I 
ongbt,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  American  prices  thereia  given  ore  undolf 
fovorable  in  the  comtiariHon  to  the  iide  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  Bii»r,  for  ei- 
ftmple.  of  which  the  American  price  is  put  down  at  10  oentM  per  poand,  tliat  artiolt 
ought  to  be  cunaiilerubly  cheaper  than  tbat  generally  throiiKhont  the  United  StaUa, 
inBAmuoh  aa  pure  cane  granulated  white  American  sugar  relioed  in  the  United  StaU^ 
is  now  stlllng  at  retail  here  for  b  cents  per  poand,  and  it  certainly  can  be  sold  ai 
cheaply  iu  the  country  of  its  production.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  comnarative  prices  of  bacon  and  cheese,  which,  of  American  prmlae- 
tion,  Bell  regularly  here  for  considerably  less  than  the  prices  I  have  qaot«d  from  tbt 
paper. — E.  E,  L. 
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FOX7in)RI£S  Ain>  MAOHINE-SHGPS. 

Wages  paid  per  tpeek  offfty-four  hovre  in  faundries,  maohine-ahop§t  and  iron  worka  in 

England  a$  reported  from  the  Tunatall  ooneulaie. 


OoonpAtions. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Xolders 

$8  27 

16  70 

$8  52 

Fitters 

8  16 

Pftttem-makera 

8  52 

Turners     .......................•••.•.....* 

8  52 

Screw-catters 

8  52 

gmiUiB   

8  62 

lAborers:                                                                                         • 

Skilled 

6  85 

Unskilled 

4  86 

Ai>i>rentio-4Mi , 

97 

8  88 

BiMt-fnmsoe  men 

0  20 

Paddlers 

0  48 

Shioffleni ^ t-,-,-, -r -r-- 

13  50 

HsmT  rollers 

28  84 

AiHilstftnt  rollers  . .  r , ...  r ..........  r ... 

10  20 

Do , 

8  04 

Forge  bliick<nnUhs  -  x  -  -.-..-..,.....-. ......,.- 

8  04 

Forire  OArnenters...... 

8  04 

Assistant  carneaters 

5  82 

Fors e laborers 

4  88 

v 

TUKSTAIX  POTTERS'  WAGES. 

Pottered  average  weekly  wages,  aooordina  to  statement  of  secretary  of  Potters^  Manvfactwrert^ 
Association,  siatements  made  hy  workmen,  and  statements  furnished  by  sixteen  mantufaet- 
urers,  with  the  general  average  of  the  three  siatements  thus  obtained. 


Oocnpatlons. 


Flat-pressers 

Dish-makers 

Cup-makers 

Sancer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow-ware  pressors 

Hollow-ware  pressor  Jiggerers , 

Printers 

Orenmen 

Saggar-makers 

Hold-makers.  

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Wareboosemen 

General  average  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  |7.40. 


Average 

wages  ao- 
cording 

ATon^to 

Average 
wages  ac- 

to secre- 

as far- 
nished 
by  work- 
ing 
potters. 

cording 

tary  of 

to  state- 

Potters 
Hano- 

ment  by 
sixteen 

factnrers' 

manu- 

Asso- 

facturers. 

ciation. 

$6  67 

$7  82 

$7  67 

948 

804 

8  78 

8  40 

7  82 

948 

748 

782 

764 

9  12 

8  76 

9  49 

7  82 

7  82 

7  57 

10  20 

9  49 

9  90 

6  57 

606 

7  89 

666 

666 

664 

804 

666 

7  43 

948 

804 

10  20 

804 

7  82 

7  38 

7  82 

8  40 

8  05 

10  20 

11  55 

11  81 

10  20 

9  72 

11  81 

667 

628 

648 

General 
average 
adopted 

as  the 

nearest 

approach 

to  ac- 
curacy. 


$7  19 
8  77 
846 
7  48 


9 

7 
9 

6 
6 
7 
9 
7 
7 
11 


12 
40 
58 

84 
65 
88 
24 
58 
93 
1» 


10  41 
64a 


t 
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MIITE8  AKD  HINEB3. 


BAILWAY  EMPLOY^. 

Waget  paid  ptr  weik  torailvMf  emlogit  (Ouueaigamd  oioitl  itatUmt,  a*  »«U 
gag»i  <m  Ikt  myfnel  and  oart,  Ihumm,  railroad  Ubortrt,  ^)  ia  Sngland, 
from  TuiMtalt  eonntlala. 


lamMton— 
BmtUnauIvl 


SlsnalmflD  ..,,-, 

BhiuMen 

Homi  dilT«n .  ■ . 
PwmI  porta™ . . 


Clurki  

PatHnu 

PUtC'Ur«n  -- 


8TOBB  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

>fM  paid  per  y«ar  (teeek  of  lixty-foitr  hourl)  {n  grocery  aitd  draper;/  ttor^t, 
retail,  lomalf  and /emaltt,  in  England,  a»  reporttd  front  AeTunttaUoon 

Occupations.  ]  LowMt  |  Blcha 

lanl  uaistania j      *n  9S      KM  . 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

WoifMpaid  per  year  to  household  servante  {towns  and  cities),  as  reported  from  the  Ikmstall 

ooneulate. 


Oooupfttloiia. 

Cook  (fenuJe) 

Xlteheq  maid 

Bovsemaid 

General  Mrrant 

ICaaaenraiit 


LowMt. 

Highest 

168  18 
48  66 
43  79 
48  66 

263  05 

$121  66 

68  18 

87  69 

77  86 

370  68 

Ayen^ge. 


$87  60 
68  30 

68  18 

68  26 

201  00 


AGRIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (oow^try)  servants^  as  reported 
from  Tunstall  consulatey  wiih  and  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oocapatlons. 


Loweet. 


Highest  ATenge. 


Plowmen" 

Wagoners* 

Cowmen  or  shepherds* 

^        employmentst per  year. 


$07  88 


$126  58 


$4  88 

4  38 

4  88 

11103 


*  Not  living  in  house ;  breaklkst  and  supper  on  Sundays. 


t  Living  in  house. 


OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  ufeek  to  the  corporation  employ4s  in  the  town  of  Burslem, 

IPopnlatlon  80,000.] 


Ooonpations. 


Town  clerk 

Accountant 

Surveyor  

Gas  manager 

Kate  collector 

Treasurer 

Clerk  to  burial  board  . 

Gas  collector 

Registrar  of  cemetery 

Farm  bailiff 

Tolls  collector 

Librarian 


Average. 


$18  73 

15  59 

24  33 

34  06 

12  16 

3  73 

97 

12  66 

11  19 

14  59 

0  00 

6  82 

Oecupations. 


Town-hall  keeper 

Wedf^wood  institute  keeper 

Highway  foreman 

Gas  fitters 

Grave  diggers 

Paviers 

Scavengers,  Stc...^ 

Engineman 

Druners 

Carters 

Laborers 


Average. 


$8  14 

7  66 


51 
68 
18 
20 
38 
8  51 
5  10 
5  00 
4  80 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {compositors, 

pressmen f  proof-headers  <f-o.),  %n  Bursl^m^  Staffordshire. 


Occupations. 


Compositors 
Pressmen . . . 


Lowest  I  Highest  Average. 


$6  81 
6    81 


$7  78 
7  29 


$7  29 
7  05 


II    l. 


M 


'   I 
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[Form  No.  1.— Indoonre  No.  2.] 
Waget  paid  per  week  in  ike  potteries  in  Tnnstall  consular  dietrici. 


OoonpatioiM. 


FUt-presMTB 

Dish-makers 

Cnp-makers   

Saucer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Hollow- ware  preasers  Jl^erers 
Printers 


Lowest. 

1  #608 
656 
7  29 
6  83 

1          7  20 

Highert. 


Orenmen 

Sacirar- makers . . 
Mold-makers  ... 

Turners .' 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoosemen  . 


608 

7  78  1 

5  80  1 

6  47  , 

6  82 

7  78 

4  33 

8  62 

073 

8  61 

688 

$13  62 
12  16 

14  5» 
0  24 

15  81 
8  99 

14  11 
0  73 
8  27 
0  12 

14  50 
0  73 

18  38 

14  59 

16  29 
7  29 


«7  19 
BV 
840 


7 

0 
7 

0 
6 
6 
7 

lost 

7» 

816 

1181 

10  41 

641 


48 

12 


84 

€1 
88 


[Form  No.  2.] 

Average  ratee  of  wages  paid  dwring  ike  year  1883,  and  houre  of  labor  of  pereone  employei 

in  ike  eartkenware  trade. 


%     B 


I'  I 


Males. 

FeauJea. 

OccapatioDS. 

Men. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Wages. 

Honrs 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Honn 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Houi 

of 
labor. 

OlaT-makers.  i)is04-^i'o*'k 

Perdofy. 

$1  00 

1  70 

00 

1  84 

0 
8 
8 

8ft 

Perda^, 

Psrdoy. 

Ptrday. 

Throwers 

Throirers'  attendant ............... 

10  49 

8 

Tamers,  niece-work ............... 

Tamers  attendants  ,,^,T--r- 

44 

78 

n 

122 

si 

Handlers'  attendants 

10  24 

0 

Modelers  .......................... 

170 
1  68 
1  22 
1  70 

8 

8 
8 
8 

Mold tnalcMrB ............. .......... 

Hollow-wars  pressors 

JiflTirersrs  ...... .................... 

•TiirtrAreni*  attmidants m.. 

24 

8 

82 

8 

Flat-pressers 

1  00 

0 

Flat-nrafisers*  attendants .......... 

24 

0 

88 

9 

IMsh.makers ....................... 

1  58 

8 

rHsh-makers'  attendants 

28 

8 



Biscuit  firemen  ...,.,,,tt,-,,t--^-- 

i70 
1  11 
1  00 

10 
0 

Biscnit  nlaoers 

81 

0 

Printers 

. 

TrAnafArrAm 

49 

H 

(   0  80) 

...... .. 

Xnffra^ers.  day-work 

1  46 
1  70 
1  62 
1  11 

8 

10 

7 

0 

Oeoet  firemen  ..................... 

DioDers 

j 

Oeost  nlacera. ..................... 

Fnamelers 

49 
88 

8 
7 

Hnraishers 

Sairirar-makers 

1  84 
1  22 
1  46 
1  00 
1  22 

0 

Oilners  and  irrnandlavers 

•    ••M«*     »• 

. ....... 

^Warehousemen  ..-.t-- ,,..-, r  .t,-, t-, , . 

•    »«•••     •• 

Packers 

Packers'  attendants. 

28 

0 

I«aborers 

78 

0 
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[Form  Ko.a.] 

Siatemeni  showing  th^  average  weekly  wages  paid  at  sixteen  manufaotones  as  furnished  hy 
proprietors  and  managers^  with  the  total  weekly  earnings  ;  also  showing  the  average  earn- 
ings per  man  per  week  at  each  factory ,  th^  labor  divided  according  to  the  ratio  before 
statea. 


OcoapatioDB. 

—f 

Ratio 

of 
men. 

1. 

1 

2. 

1 
8. 

4. 

5. 

i 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Flat-Dressers 

5 
4 

3 
4 

1 
25 
20 
20 

I 

4 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

$7  29 
8  51 
8  51 

7  29 

8  51 
7  29 
7  29 

5  83 
7  78 

9  73 

6  68 

7  29 

"'"9*73 

8  51 

$6  32 

6  56 
8  63 

7  41 

7  78 

8  14 
5  30 

5  83 

7  27 

8  63 
4  33 
3  62 

i 

1    10  46 
10  84 
14  60 

6  26 

$6  32 
7  78 

7  29 
i      6  80 

8  27 

6  08 

'  "6*56 

;      6  56 

7  78 

$6  32 
""7'2fl 

6  6fl 

5  83 

6  6« 
8  03 

$7  29 
8  51 

$8  39 

$6  08     $7  29 
8  51       9  24 
7  29 

7  29       5  83 

8  51      10  95 
6  56       6  56 

**6*68;  *"7'29 

6  68       7  29 

12  16j     10  22 

1 
............. 

7  29       5  83 

10  95;      8  51 
12  16     10  95 

$7  74 

Dish-makers .............. 

9  67 

CiiD-makers 

9  73! 

9  97 

Saacer<makers ....... ...... .. 

6  56 
8  51 
8  03 



8  27 

I       6  80 
8  51 
8  03 

t 

i 

i  ......  . 

8  81 

'857 
7  41 

6  92 
....... 

"s'es 

7  84 

7  96 

Hand-basin  makers 

9  71 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Printers 

8  15 
6  58 

Ovenmen 

6  88 

SaiTsar-makers ............... 

8  49 

MolU-makers  — 

Xumers 

10  28 

8  05 

Handlers 

7  78 

6  5« 

8  43 

HoUow-ware  pressor  Jigger- 
era ................ 

11  68 

Firemen   -,-».,, 

9  73 
8  61 
6  Ofi 

i     12  16 
12  16 

t       6  81 

1 

8  75 
6  32 

Th  rowers .................... 

W arehonsemen 

7  21 

i 

1 

Total  weekly  earnings. 

688  85 

^  678  88 

462  81 

579  23 

1   568  16 

1 

687  93 

580  93   510  25 

761  87 

Average  earnings  per  man 
per  week 

7  17 

i 

6  78 

6  60 

6  73 

7  47 

7  90 

1 

7  74'      7  29 

1 

7  83 

Opbnpations. 

Ratio 

of 
men. 

*10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

TotaL 

Aver- 
•ge. 

Flat-pressers 

Diali.niaVAni 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

25 

20 

20 

3 

8 

4 

2 

2 
I 
1 
2 

$13  62 
11  68 

.  •  «  -  •    •  • 



15  81 

8  09 

9  73 

"'"e  32 
13  38 

"**6"29 

$7  29 

7  29 

8  51 
8  51 
8  51 
8  51 
7  29 

7  29: 

8  511 

9  73, 
7  29! 

7  29 

8  51 
12  16 

9  73, 
6  32| 

$8  61 
7  90| 

$7  29 

$7  90 
7  29 

1 
$8  971 

19   1A 

$6  16 

"6*16 

"*7'64 
8  43 
5  4? 
7  78 
14  59 
7  46 

' '14*59 

13  78 

5  83 

$122  78 

122  97 

104  32 

114  68 

113  91 

121  22 

81  31 

99  57 

104  04 

142  84 

73  81 

104  73 

89  14 
141  68 
102  05 

64  35 

$7  67 

8  78 

C3  no- makers. '..... 

9  73;      8  51. 

8  51!      8  51 

7  90 

7  20       7  29 
7  41       8  63 
6  68;      6  56 

9  12       6  32 
9  73       9  73 
9  73'      7  20 

14  59,     11  56 
8  51;      9  24 
7  29     19!  1« 

9  48 

Saucer-makers 

TTanfl.hiukiTi  m AlcAm 

7  64 
9  49 

Hollow-ware  pressers 

Printers ......... ........ 

7  29 
6  56 
6  68 
6  98 
10  34 

7  64| 

"e  80 

7  78; 

13  3d 

7  57 
7  39 

Oven  men ............ ........ 

6  64 

Safiri^rar-raakers 

7  43 

^old-makers  ................. 

10  20 

Turners 

7  88 

Handlers 

8  51 

7  29 
Q  94 

7  78 

7  90 
12  16 

13  62 

14  11 
14  59 

8  05 

HoLlow-ware  pressor  Jigger- 
eis.. .............. ......... 

9  90 

Firemen 

12  16     10  05 

11  81 

Throwers  .................... 

9  73 

6  081 

11  34 

W arehonsemen  ..r^,.  r.. 

6  68 

'6*68' 

6  43 

Total  weekly  earnings. 

618  77 

788  86 

732  40'  7.%  27i 

708  13 

650  52| 

659  32 

1 

Average  earnings  per  man 
ner  week ' 

--  ...1 

9  98 

i 

7  88 

7  71 

9  63 

7  45 

8  67 

750 

92  A—- LAB 
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THJB  FACTOBY  ACTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EARTH- 
ENWARE {EXCEPT  BRICKS  AND  TILES  NOT  BEING  ORNAMENTAL 
TILES). 

llnelading  the  act  of  27  and  28  Victoria,  chapter  48,  which  was  passed  on  the  25th  day  of  Joly,  IMi' 

INTERPRETATION  OF  TERMS. 

*' Factory ''  is  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire,  in  making  or  assisting  in 
making,  finishing,  or  assisting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of  any  description,  except 
bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles ;  but  no  building  or  premises  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  factory,  or  part  of  a  fac- 
tory, within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

An  '*  apprentice  "  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  working  for  hire. 

'*  Child  "  :  A  child  under  the  age  of  1.3  years. 

'*  Young  person  " :  A  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  age  of  18  yeaTB. 

**  Parent " :  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the  legal  custody  of  any  snch 
child  or  young  person. '' 

'* Inspector^  and  ''subinspector,"  respectively:  An  inspector  and  aubinspeetor of 
factories. 

'*  A^ent":  Any  person  having  on  behalf  of  the  occupier  of  any  factory  the  care  or 
direction  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  person  employed  therein. 

**  Month '' :  A  calendar  month. 

**  Mill-gearing":  Every  shaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horieontal.  and  every 
wheel,  drum  or  pulley,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  commnnica- 
ted  to  any  machine  appertaining  to  the  mannfacturing  processes.  Any  person  who 
shall  work  in  any  factory  (whether  for  wages  or  not,  or  as  a  learner  or  otherwise), 
either  in  any  manufacturing  process  or  in  any  labor  incident  to  any  mannfacturing 
process,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the  factory,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  save  in  the  cases  hereinafter 
excepted,  shall  be  deemed  ^notwithstanding  any  other  description,  limitation,  or  ex- 
ception of  employment  in  the  factory  act)  to  be  employed  therein  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Any  words  denoting  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  persons 
of  either  sex  ;  and  any  words  denoting  the  singular  number  shall  be  oonstmed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  number  of  persons  or  things,  if  the  subject-matter  or  context  shall  admit 
of  such  an  interpretation,  unless  such  construction  shall  be  in  express  opposition  to 
any  other  enactment. 

APPLICATION  OF  ACT. 

1.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  except  bricks  and  tiles 
not  being  ornamental  tiles. 

2.  The  enactment  of  this  act  respecting  the  hours  of  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
young  person  when  employed  solely  iu  packing  goods  in  any  warehouse  or  part  of  a 
factory  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process,  or  for  any  labor  incident  to  such  man- 
ufacturing process. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mechanic, artisan, 
or  laborer,  working  only  in  making  or  repairing  any  machinery  on  the  factory. 


WHO  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED. 

1.  No  person  is  to  employ  in  any  factory  any  child  who  shall  not  have  completed 
his  ei<;hth  year  of  age. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  employed  who  shall  not  have  completed  his  or  her  thirteenth 
year  of  age,  without  certificate  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  that  the  child  is  of  the 
ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of  a  child  of  the  age  of  eight  years. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  employed  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  for  more 
than  nine  hours  in  any  day,  nor  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  without  first  requiring  and  receiving  from  such  person  a  certificate  in 
proof  that  sncn  person  is  above  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  The  certificates  of  age,  herein  called  surgical  certificates,  shall  be  given  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  cer- 
tificate of  age  is  required,  and  the  date  of  the  first  day  of  employment  or  re-employ- 
ment shall  be  registered  in  the  form  given  in  the  act,  before  employing  such  person 
in  a  factory.  But  no  certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  sixteen  years 
of  age. 
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5.  Before  employing  any  person  requiring  a  certificate,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
mast  obtain  such  certificate  save  as  hereinafter  excepted  (see  next  paragraph),  and 
shall  keep  and  he  bonnd  to  produce  such  certificate  when  required  hy  the  inspector  or 
or  suhinspector ;  no  certificate  is  valid  except  for  the  manufactory  for  which  it  was 
originally  granted.  The  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter  his  name  in  register  of  work- 
ers the  date  of  his  visit. 

6.  Provided  that  no  occupier  shall  be  liable  for  any  penalty  for  employing  any  per- 
son in  any  manner  not  contrary  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  without  a  certifi- 
cate for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  working  days,  or  when  the  certifying  surgeon 
resides  3  miles  from  the  factory,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirteen  working  4ays ; 
this  is. not  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  of  school  attendance. 

8.  No  female  above  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  save  for  the  same  time  as 
young  persons.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  certificates  of  age  of  femalea 
above  the  age  of  18  years. 

Chapter  III. 

nOURS  OF  LABOR. 

1.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  16  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory 
before  6  o'qlock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

2.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  18  years,  shall  be  employed  on  any  Satur- 
day after  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  During  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  between  the  30th  September  in  any  year  and 
the  Ist  April  of  the  following  year,  young  persons  and  females  above  the  age  of  18 
years  may  be  employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  7  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  hours  hereinbefore  limited,  under  the 
following  rules  and  conditions  (t.  e.),  notice  signed  by  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  or 
his  agent,  of  the  intention  to  employ  young  persons  and  females  under  this  provision, 
specifying  the  period  not  less  than  one  month,  during  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  such  factory,  shall  be  given  to  one  of  the  inspeetors  of  factories,  and  such  notice 
shall  be  such  a  form  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  inspector,  and  signed  by  such  oc- 
cupier or  his  agent  and  such  inspector,  and  shall  be  hung  up,  and  during  the  period 
shall  be  kept  hung  up,  in  such  factoiy ;  and  during  the  period  young  persons  and 
females  above  the  age  of  18  years  may  be  employed  in  such  factory  after  6  o'clock, 
and  not  later  than  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  except  Saturday,  and  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained  shall,  as  to  every  day  except  Saturday,  during  such  period, 
take  effect  as  if  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  were  substi- 
tuted for  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  respectively. 

Section  2,— Children, 

4.  No  child  shall  he  employed  in  any  factory  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  6  in  the  evening. 

5.  Nor  after  2  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

6.  Between  the  30th  September  and  the  1st  April  of  the  following  year,  children 
may  be  employed  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  in  the  same  way  as  young  persons  and 
females,  with  the  like  exception  as  to  Saturday. 

7.  No  child  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  and  30  minutes  in  any  one  day 
(save  as  hereinafter  expressed)  unless  the  dinner-time  of  the  young  persons  in  such  fac- 
tory shall  begin  at  1  o'clock,  iA  which  case  children  beginning  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing may  work  for  7  hours  in  one  day.  No  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  or 
any  other  factory  after  one  o'clock  in  the.  aft-ernoon  on  the  same  day,  save  when 
children  may  work  on  alternate  days,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  In  any  factory  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  10  hours  a  day, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  ten  nours  in  any  one  day  on  three  alternate 
days  in  one  week,  but  not  for  two  successive  days,  nor  after  two  o'clock  on  any  Sat- 
urday, provided  alwa^'s  that  the  parent  or  person  having  direct  benefit  from  the 
wages  nf  such  child  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  for  at  least  five  hours  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  each  week-day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory,  unless  such 
preceding  day  shall  be  a  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  shall  be  required; 
provided  also,  that  once  in  every  week  after  such  child  began  to  work  in  the  factory, 
the  occupier  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  that  the  child  has  at- 
tended school  as  required  by  this  act;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child 
in  a  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day  until  the  owner  of  the  factory  shall  have'  sent  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector  of  his  intention  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of 
young  persous  in  the  factory  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  to  employ  children  ten  hours  a 
kay ;  and  if  such  occupier  cease  to  so  employ  children  10  hours  a  day,  he  shall  not 
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sKBin  empio;  ADy_  child  in  his  fnclory  more  tti&n  7  hours  a  day,  until  1 
B*ut  n  further  notice  to  the  inspector  sh  before  provided. 

9.  If  an;  chilli  shall  have  been  employed  in  any  one  da;  for  less  than  « 
thirty  miaiiteB  or  10  hours,  respectively,  in  one  factory,  it  shall  be  Ifti 
liersou  tu  emplny  siicli  child  in  any  other  factory  on  the  aame  day  for  t 
euch  nix  hoim  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  provided  t 
ployment  in  sucli  other  factory  shall  not  increase  the  lahor  of  such  chilJ 
six  honm  and  thirty  miuntes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  in  any  one  day. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  thv 
every  factory  shall  be  regulated  by  a  public  clock  or  some  other  clock  o] 

Chapteb  V. 

TIMK  FOR  1IEAL8. 

1.  Every  day  not  less  than  one  nud  a  half  hours  for  meals  to  every  chilr 
eon,  or  female  above  the  age  of  It  shall  be  allowed. 

2.  And  shall  be  taken  between  half  past  7  iu  the  morning  and  G  in  tl 
every  day,  and  one  hour  thereof  at  least  shall  be  given  at  one  time  or  at  d 
before  three  iu  the  afternoon,  and  no  child,  youug  petson,  or  female  aboi 
age  shall  be  employed  more  than  !>  hours  before  one  o'clock  in  the  aften 
an  interval  of  at  least  thirty  miuutes,  and  all  the  young  persons  employi 
the  time  for  meals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  unless  some  special  ci 
allowed  iu  vrritiug  by  the  inspector. 

3.  DurinE  any  meal  time  vrbich  shall  form  part  of  the  hour  and  a  hal 
meals  no  cbild,  young  person,  or  female  above  the  age  of  IB  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  iu  any  room  in  vrhich  manufacturing  process  is  then  < 

4.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his  or 
remaiu  during  meal  times  in  the  dippiuK  houses,  dippers'  drying  roo 
Bconring  rooms. 

Chatter  VI. 


1.  All  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  IS  whose  hours  of  i 
ited  b;  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  holidays :  Christmaa  da 
day.  the  entire  day,  and  not  fewer  than  eight  half  days  besides  in  eve] 
half  days  to  be  taken  at  such  times  as  are  most  desirable  and  convenient, 
determine<l  on  by  the  employer. 

3.  Each  of  the  balf  holidays  shall  comprine  not  less  than  half  of  the  daj 
the  period  iio  yonug  |>erson  shall  be  employed;  and  four  of  such  half  t 
be  given  between  l&th  Marchand  1st  Oi-tober  in  each  year;  no  cessation' 
be  deemed  a  half  holiday  unless  noticn  of  such  half  holiday  and  the  timi 
Nation  of  work  has  been  hxo<l  up  on  tho  preceding  day  in  the  entrance  t 
or  where  the  uubinHjiector  may  direct,  aud  in  addition  to  such  8  half  daj 
young  person  shall  work  on  Christmas  <lay  or  Good  Friday. 

Chaptbr  VII. 

BANtTARr  CONDITION. 

I.  Every  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  najl  be  ventilated  in 
tier  as  to  fender  harmleHH  as  far  as  possible  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impi 
prooesH  of  manufacture. 

All  inside  walls,  ueilings  or  tops  of  rooms,  and  all  the  passages  and 
every  factory  which  have  nut  been  painted  with  oil  once  at  least  within 
be  lime-washed  once  within  every  successive  period  of  14  months,  and  i 
ceilings  or  tops  of  rooms  vr here  children  oryunng  persons  are  employed  a 
painteii  with  oil,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  aud  soap  ouce  at  least  iu 
nf  14  months. 

But  the  lorit  paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  rooms,  &,c.,  which  are  used 
etornge  of  earthenware  and  in  which  no  work  is  carried  on  except  what 
for  keepiug  the  earthenware  in  a  fit  state  fur  sale. 


Chapter  VIII. 

KnUCATION. 

1.  Parents  or  persons  having  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  any  chil 
such  child  to  attend  some  school  on  the  day  after  the  first  employment  o 
uiid  on  each  woikm^da^  of  every  week  during  any  part  which  aucb  ohi 
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ttnae  to  work,  and  such  child  shall  attend  school  three  hours  after  eight  of  clock  in 
the  morning  and  before  six  in  the  evening;  provided  that  any  child  attending  school 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  shall  not  be  required  to  remain  in  school  more  than 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  any  one  day  between  Ist  November  aiid  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary and  not  attend  school  on  Saturday.  Any  child  shall  be  excused  for  non-attend- 
ance* by  the  certificate  of  the  schoolmaster  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. 

2.  Where  tlie  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day  any  child  may 
be  employed  ten  hours  a  day  on  three  alternate  days  of  every  week,  provided  that 
such  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  factory  on  two  succes- 
sive days,  nor  after  two  on  Saturday  afternoon.  But  the  parent  or  person  having  direct 
benefit  from  the  child's  wages  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  at  least  five  hours 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  of  tbe  same  day,  on  each  preceding 
day  of  employment,  unless  the  preceding  day  is  Satunlay,  when  no  school  attendance  is 
required. 

Tbe  occupier  of  every  factory  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall,  on  Monday  in  every 
week  after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  begins  to  work,  obtain  a  certificat** 
from  a  schoolmaster  that  such  child  has  attended  school  as  required.  The  occupier 
must  keep  the  certificate  six  months  and  produce  to  the  inspector  when  required,  and 
shall,  when  required  by  the  inspector,  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  sach  sum  as  the  in- 
spector may  direct,  but  not  more  than  two  pence  per  week  towards  the  education  of 
BQch  child.  The  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  such  child 
the  amount  he  has  actually  paid  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of  the  weekly  wages  of 
such  child. 

Chapter  IX. 

MACHINERY  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

1.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  mill 
gearing  while  in  motion,  nor  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  while  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  watcr-wbeei,  or  other  me- 
chanical power. 

2.  Every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  and  every  part  of  machinery  in  motion  near  which  children, 
3^onng  persons,  or  women  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with,  either  in  passing  or  io 
their  occupation,  shall  be  securely  fenced,  and  every  wheel-race  must  be  so  feuced 
while  in  motion. 

If  any  person  shall  suffer  bodily  injury  through  neglect  to  fence  any  part  of  the 
machinery  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £100, 
and  the  penalty  is  to  be  applied  for  tne  benefit  of  the  injured  person,  or  otherwise,  as 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  determine. 

Chapter  X. 

MEDICAL  attendance. 

1.  Any  inspector  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  snflQcient  number  ^^  surgeons  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  persons  brought  before  them  to  obtain  certificates  of  age, 
and  shall  specify  tbe  district  for  which  such  surgeon  is  appointed. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  annul  any  appointment  if  he  thinks  fit. 
No  surgeon  being  the  occupier  or  having  any  interest  in  a  factory  shall  be  a  certi- 
fying sargeon. 

2.  The  surgical  certificates  of  age  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act.  The 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  certificate  is  required,  and  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
employment,  must  be  registered  in  the  form  and  according  to  tbe  directions  in'the 
8«-.hedule  (B)  before  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  person  in  a  factory.  No  surgical 
certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

•  ft  •  •  ft  ft  • 

5.  Personal  application  is  necessary  before  a  certificate  of  ago  can  be  given,  and 
such  application  and  grant  of  certificate  must  be  made  at  the  factory  where  the  child 
is  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  agree  with  the  surgeon  for  the  payment  to  b© 
made  to  such  surgeon  for  the  examination  of  persons  for  whom  surgical  certificates 
are  required.     No  stamp  is  required  for  such  agreement. 

7.  The  inspector,  if  so  required,  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  occu- 
pier of  a  factory  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  tbe 
time  when  the  surgeon  shall  visit  the  factory.  The  fees  are  one  shilling  each  person, 
with  six  pence  for  each  half  mile  that  the  distance  of  4\^e  fa^^tory  from  the  residence 
of  the  surgeon  shall  exceed  one  mile. 
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Chapter  XI. 


U 


INSPRCTORS. 

1.  Four  inspectora  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

2  Upon  the  application  of  any  inspector  the  chief  secretary  may  appoint  sabin- 
spec  tors. 

7.  The  inspectors  and  sabinspectors  are  empowered  to  enter  any  mannfactory  bj 
day  or  night,  and  to  enter  any  school  in  which  children  employed  at  factories  are 
edncatcd,  and  to  take  with  him  the  certifying  surgeon  or  any  constable  of  the  peace, 
and  have  the  right  to  examine  every  person  whom  he  shall  find  in  the  factory  or 
school. 

Chapter  XII. 


i: 


PENALTIES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


Chapter  XIII 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 


1.  Every  person  on  beginning  to  occupy  a  factory  shall  within  one  month  send,  ad- 
dressed ^''To  the  office  of  Factory  luHpectors,  London/'  a  written  notice  contalDiog 
the  name  of  the  factory,  with  the  place,  township,  parish,  and  county,  and  the  post- 
office  to  which  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of 
moving  power,  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  act  is  to  be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory,  and 
notices  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  inspector  and  subinspector  and  surgeon 
appointed  for  the  district,  and  of  the  clock  by  which  the  hours  of  work  in  the  factory 
are  regulated,  the  times  and  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  meals. 

3.  Registers  as  xo  the  children,  young  persons,  and  females  employed  shall  be  kept 
in  the  factory  to  which  they  relate. 


[35  and  36  Victoria,  chapter  76.    Royal  assent,  August  10, 1872.  ] 

AN  ACT  TO   CONSOLIDATE  AND  AMEND   THE  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE 
REGULATION  OF  COAL   MINES  AND   CERTAIN  OTHER   MINES. 


^  ^ 


(Supplement  to  Coneul  Lam^s  report,) 
[The  act  applies  to  mines  of  ooal,  mines  of  stratifled  ironstone,  mines  of  shales,  and  mines  of  flre-oUy.] 

Part  I. 

Section  4.  No  boy  under  10,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mine  below  the  g^round. 

5.  No  boy  of  10  or  under  12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  groand  except 
where  oh  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seams  the  secretary  of  state  thinks  snch  em- 
ployment necessary,  nor  in  such  case :  (a)  for  more  than  six  days  in  one  week;  or  (h) 
if  for  more  than  three  days  in  one  week  for  more  than  six  hours  in  one  day ;  or  (e) 
in  any  other  case  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day  ;  or  (d)  otherwise  than  is  here- 
inafter contained. 

6.  A  boy  of  12  and  under  13  and  a  male  person  under  16  shall  not  be  employed 
underground  for  more  than  54  hours  in  one  week  or  more  than  10  honrs  in  one  day. 

7.  With  respect  to  employment  o^boys  and  male  young  persons,  the  following  reg- 
ulations shall  have  effect : 

(1)  There  shall  be  an  interval  of  8  hours  between  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  on 
Friday  and  the  commencement  on  Saturdav,  and  in  other  cases  12  hours. 

(2)  The  period  of  such  employment  shall  begin  when  they  leave  the  snrface  and 
end  when  they  return  to  the  surface. 

(3)  A  week  begins  at  midnight  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  midnight  the  following 
Saturday. 

f*.  With  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12  employed  below  ground,  the  following 
apply : 

(1)  Every  boy  shall  attend  school  20  hours  in  every  two  weeks  during  employment 
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(2)  In  computing  the  time  during  which  a  boy  has  attended  school  there  shall  not 
be  included  any  time  during  whicn  such  boy  nas  attended  either  (a)  in  excess  of  3 
hours  at  any  one  time,  or  in  excess  of  5  hours  in  one  day,  or  in  excess  of  12  hours  in 
one  week,  or  (5 1  on  Sundays:  or  (o)  before  H  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening; 
provided  that  the  non-attenaance  of  any  boy  at  school  shall  be  exoosed : 

(1)  For  any  time  during  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  when  certified; 

(2)  During  the  time  when  school  is  closed  for  holidays  or  some  other  temporary 
cause ; 

(3)  Or,  when  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  from  his  home,  or  where  he  works, 
measured  the  nearest  road. 

The  immediate  employer  of  a  boy,  if  he  has  employed  the  boy  14  days,  shall,  on 
Monday  in  every  week,  obtain  a  certificate  from  his  teacher  that  he  has  attended 
school  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  immediate  employer,  if  he  is  not  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  owner,  shall 
hand  the  certificate  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  mauagerof  the  mine,  who  Khali  keep  the 
certificate  for  6  mouths  in  the  oflice  at  the  mine,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  to 
the  appointed  inspector  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  allow  him  to  copy  the  same. 

9.  The  principal  t.eacber  of  a  school  atteuHed  by  any  boy  may  apply  to  the  person 
who  pays  the  wages  of  such  boy  to  pay  to  the  teacher  such  sum  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned for  the  boy's  education,  such  sum  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages. 

The  school  pence  is  not  to  exceed  two  pence  per  week,  nor  more  than  -^th  of  the 
boy's  weekly  earnings. 

11.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  boy  of  10  and  under  12  years  of  age  shall  cause 
him  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

12.  With  respect  t^  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  above  gronnd 
in  connection  with  any  mine  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  No  child  under  10  shall  be  employed. 

(2)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12,  shall  apply 
to  every  child  so  employed. 

(3)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  male  young  persons  under  16,  shall 
apply  t«>  every  woman  and  young  person  so  employed. 

(4)  No  woman,  young  person,  or  child  is  to  be  employed  between  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  5  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

(5)  Intervals  for  meals  shall  be  allowed  to  the  last-mentioned  persons  half  an  hour 
during  each  period  of  employment  which  exceeds  5  hours,  and  1  hour  and  a  half 
when  the  period  of  work  exceeds  8  hours. 

13.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  mine  shall  keep  in  the  office  a  register,  and  therein 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of.  and  date  of  first  employment  of  all 
boys  under  12,  and  of  the  age  of  12  and  under  13,  and  of  all  male  young  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  16,  employed  in  the  mine  below  ground,  and  of  all  women,  young  per- 
sons, and  children  employed  above  gronnd,  and  a  memorandum  of  certificates  of  the 
school  attendance,  and  produce  such  register,  when  required,  to  the  inspector. 

The  immediate  employer  of  every  boy  or  male  young  person  of  the  ages  aforesaid, 
other  than  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  before  he  causes  such  boy,  &c.,  to  work  be- 
low shall  report  to  the  manager  that  he  is  about  to  employ  him. 

14.  Where  there  is  a  shaft  or  an  inclined  plane  or  level  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  entrance  to  such  mine,  or  of  communication  from  one  part  to  another,  and  persons 
are  taken  up  or  down  or  along  by  means  of  any  engine,  «&o.,  or  by  an  animal  or 
manual  labor,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  such  engine,  &c.,  unless 
he  is  a  male,  and  at  least  IH  years  of  age. 

Where  the  engine,  windlass,  or  gin  is  worked  by  an  animal,  the  driver  shall  not  be 
under  12  years  of  age. 

16.  No  wages  are  to  be  paid  in  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  in  any  office,  garden, 
or  place  belouging  thereto. 

17.  Where  wages  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by  each  per- 
son he  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten,  and  such  mineral 
shall  be  truly  weighed. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  owner  or  agent  or  manager  agreeing 
with  the  persons  employed  that  deductions  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  stones  or 
materials  which  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  mine  with  the  mineral  contracted  to  be 
gotten,  such  deductions  being  determined  by  the  banksman,  or  weigher  and  check- 
weigher. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  by  reason  of 
aTiy  exigencies  existing  in  the  case  of  any  mine,  it  is  expedient  that  the  person  em- 
ployed in  such  mine  should  not  be  paid  by  weight,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by 
order,  exempt  such  mine  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  postpone  the  payment 
by  weight  for  a  time  and  mn-y  revoke  such  order. 

18.  Persons  employed  where  they  are  paid  according  to  weight  may  appoint  at  their 
own  cost  ^'a  check-weigher,"  at  the  place  appointed  foi^  weighing,  to  check  the 
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weights,  aud  he  shall  have  every  facility  afforded  him  to  take  a  correct  account  o 
the  weighing. 

The  oneck-weigher  is  not  to  impede  the  workings  or  interfere  in  the  weighing*  bat 
only  to  check  the  weights. 

Under  the  weights  and  measures  act  of  1878,  there  is  to  be  an  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  provisions  as  to  tbe  im- 
perial standard  pound,  and  is  the  only  unit  or  standard  measure  of  weight  from  which 
all  other  weights  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  weight  shall  be  ascertained. 

A  stone  shall  consist  of  14  pounds,  and  a  hundred- weight  shall  consist  of  8  such 
stones — that  is,  112  pounds — and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  20  such  handred- weights— 
that  is,  2,240  pounds. 

SINGLE   SHAFTS. 

20.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  shall  not  employ  any  person  in  sach 
mine,  unless  there  are  in  communication  with  every  seam  of  such  mine  for  the  time 
being  at  work,  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less 
than  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  nor  unless  there  is  ft 
communication  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  between  such  two  shafts  or  outlets,  nor 
unless  there  is  at  each  of  such  two  shafts  or  outlets  for  use  within  a  reasonable  time, 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  persons  at  each  such  shaft  or  outlet. 

21.  No  person  shall  be  precluded  by  any  agreement  from  providing  a  second  shaft 
or  ontlet,  or  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  doing  such  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  comply  with  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  or  outlets. 

22.  The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  and  outlets  shall  not  apply  io 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  In  case  of  ox>euing  a  new  mine  or  for  making  a  communication  between  two  or 
more  shafts  so  long  a.s  not  more  than  20  persons  are  employed  below  ground  at  any 
one  time  in  the  whole  of  the  different  seams. 

(2)  In  case  of  any  proved  mine  so  long  as  it  is  exempted  in  writing  by  a  seeretarj 
of  state  on  the  ground  either — 

(a)  That  the  quantity  of  mineral  proved  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay  which 

would  be  occasioned  by  making  a  second  outlet. 
{h)  If  the  mine  is  not  a  coal  mine  or  a  mine  with  inflammable  gas  that  provisioni 

have  been  made  to  guard  against  danger ; 
(c)  That  the  workings  in  any  seam  have  reached  the  boundary  of  the  property, 

and  it  is  expedient  to  work  away  the  pillars  already  formed  in  the  course 

of  working,  and  so  long  as  there  are  not  employed  more  tUan  20  persons  in 

the  mine. 

(3)  In  case  one  of  the  shafts  has  become,  by  reason  of  accident,  unavailable  for  the 
use  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  and  exempted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
S'ate. 

DIVISION   OF   MINES   INTO  PARTS. 

25.  Where  two  or  more  parts  of  a  mine  are  worked  separately,  the  owner  or  agent 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  inspector  and  thereupon  each  part 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  a  separate  mine. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  object  to  such  division  if  he  considers  it  tends  to  lead  to 
the  evasion  of  the  act. 

CERTIFICATED  MANAGERS. 

26.  Every  mine  shall  be  under  the  control  and  daily  supervision  of  a  manager. 
8uch  manager  must  be  registered  as  the  holder  of  a  certiticate  under  this  act. 
But  a  mine  in  which  less  than  30  persons  are  employed  below  ground  or  of  which 

the  average  daily  output  does  not  exceed  25  tons  shall  be  exempt  from  this  section 
unless  the  inspector  for  the  district  requires  the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  granting  to  managers  certificates  of  competency,  examiners 
are  to  be  appointed  by  a  board,  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  fit  persons  to  form  such  boards  as  follows:  Three 
persons  on  the  board  shall  be  owners  of  mines,  and  three  persons  employed  in  or  aboat 
amine  not  being  owners,  agents,  or  managers,  and  three  persons  practicing  as  miniog 
engineers,  agents,  or  managers  of  mines  or  coal  viewers,  and  one  inspector  under  this 
act. 

28.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  contained 
in  the  Schednle  2  to  this  act.    The  board  shall  appoint  examiners  not  being  members 
of  the  board,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the  exam- 
nations. 

29.  Such  secretary  may  alter,  revoke,  and  make  rules  as  to  the  times  and  places  of 
tbe  exam\ual\oiv&,  tYk.^  uvxixiVMT  v^wd  renumeration  of  the  examiners,  and  the  fees  to  be 
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paid  by  the  applicants,  but  the  fees  are  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in  Schedule  1 
of  the  act.  ' 

30.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  deliver  to  every  applicant  who  is  duly  reported  to- 
have  passed  the  examination  and  given  evidence  of  his  sobriety,  ability,  experience,, 
and  general  good  conduct  a  certificate  of  competency. 

31.  Certificates  of  service  are  to  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  every  per- 
son who  held  the  position  of  manager  of  a  mine  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  any 
time  within  five  years  before  the  passing  of  this  act. 

A  certificate  of  service  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  certificate  of  competency. 

32.  If  any  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  any  manager  holding  a  certificate  is,  by  in« 
competency  or  gi'oss  negligence,  unfit,  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  may  give  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  cause  an  iuquiry  to  be  made,  and 
with  respect  to  such  inquiry,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  inquiry  shall  be  public,  and  made  by  such  county  court  judge,  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  other  person  or  persons,  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  assessors, 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  direct. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  furnish  to- 
the  manager  a  statement  of  the  case  upon  which  the  inquiry  is  instituted. 

(3)  Some  person  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  shall  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

(4)  The  manager  may  attend  the  inquiry  by  himself  or  with  his  counsel,  attorney,, 
or  agent,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit,  be  sworn  and  examined  as  an  ordinary  witness. 

(5)  The  person  appointed  to  hear  the  case  (called  the  court)  shall,  at  the  conclusion,, 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  report  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  inquiry. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  if  they  think 
that  he  is  unfit  to  discharge  his  duty,  through  incompetency  or  jzross  negligence. 

(7)  The  court  may  require  a  manager  to  deliver  up  his  certincate,  and  shall  hold 
such  certificate  until  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  and  shall  then  either  cancel,  suspend,. 
or  restore  according  to  the  Judgment. 

(8)  The  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  inspector  under  this  act. 

(9)  The  court  may  also  require  the  attendance  of  all  such  persons  as  they  think  fit 
and  allow  their  expenses. 

33.  The  court  may  make  such  order  as  they  think  tit  rcMpecting  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  inquiry. 

;%.  Where  any  certificate  has  been  lost,  on  proof  of  such  loss,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  liew  one  may  be  granted  upon  payment  of  the  fee  specified  in  Schedule  1  to- 
the  act. 

RETURNS,   NOTICES,   AND   ABANDONMENT. 

38.  On  or  before  Ist  February  in  every  year  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  every 
mine  shall  send  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  a  correct  return  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  or  other  mineral  wrought!  in  such  mine,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  bo- 
low  and  above  ground,  and  the  ages,  sex,  <&c.,  of  persons  so  employed  whose  hours  of 
labor  are  regulated,  such  return  to  be  made  up  to  the  preceding  3ist  December. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  publish  the  aggregate  result«  of  such  returns  with  respect 
to  any  particular  county,  <&c.,  but  the  individual  return  shall  not  be  published  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  mine. 

39.  Where  in  or  about  a  mine,  whether  above  or  below  the  ground,  loss  of  life  or 
other  personal  injury  to  any  person  employed  occurs  by  reason  of  any  explosion  of  gas, 
powder,  or  of  any  steam-boiler,  or  of  any  accident  whatever,  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager shall  within  24  hours  next  after  the  explosion  or  accident  send  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  inspector,  of  such  explosion  or  accident,  and  the  loss  of  life  or  persona! 
injury  occasioned,  and  specify  the  character  of  the  explosion  or  accident  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  or  injured. 

Where  any  personal  injury  of  which  notice  is  required  to  be  so  sent  results  in  the 
death  of  the  i^jured  person,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector  within  24 
hours  after  death. 

40.  When  any  working  is  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  shaft  or 
where  a  shaft  is  abandoned  or  where  a  shaft  is  recommenced  after  any  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  for  a  period  of  2  months,  or  where  any  change  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  agent,  or  manager  occurs,  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall,  within  two 
months,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  inspector. 

41.  It  a  mine  is  abandoned,  or  the  working  discontinued,  the  owner  shall  cause  the 
top  of  the  shaft  and  any  side  entrance  from  the  surface  to  be  securely  fenced  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

42.  Where  any  mine  is  abandoned,  the  owner  shall,  within  3  months,  send  to  the 
secretary  of  state  an  accurate  plan  on  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch,  showing  the 
boandaries  of  the  workings  up  to  the  time  of  abandonment. 
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INSPECTION. 


43.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  the  iuspectors,  assign  their  duties,  ind 
award  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  such  inspectors. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  in  the  LoodoD 
Gazette. 

44.  Any  person  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  any  mine  shall  not  be  appointed 
inspector. 

45.  An  inspector  shall  have  power  to  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  lie 
thinks  necessary,  to  see  if  the  provisions  relating  to  matters  above  and  l>elow  ground 
■are  complied  with,  also  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  day  or  night,  and  also  to  examine  the  condition  of  any  mine  and  the  ventilators 
thereof  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed,  and  to  exercise 
8uch  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect. 

46.  If  an  inspector  shall  find  anything  dangerous  or  defective  which  shall  tend  to 
the  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  he  may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  agent,  or 
manager,  and  re(|uire  the  same  to  be  remedied.  If  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  ob' 
Jects  to  remedy  the  matters,  ho  may  give  *20  days'  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  then  the  matter  complained  of  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  u 
provided  by  the  act. 

47.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  keep  in  the  office  at  the  mine  a  plan  of  the 
workings  of  such  mine  and  showing  the  workings  up  to  at  least  six  mouths  previously, 
and  shall  produce  such  plan  when  reouired  by  an  inspector  for  inspection,  but  the  in- 
spector shall  not  be  authorized  to  make  a  copy. 

48.  The  inspector  is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings  during  the  pre- 
•ceding  year  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to  present  it  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.  The  said  inspector  may  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  a  special  report  of  any  accideut  where  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  has 
occurred. 

ARBITRATION. 

49.  With  respect  to  arbitfations  tinder  the  act,  the  parties  are  to  be  the  owner, 
agent,  or  manager  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inspector  of  mines  (on  behalf  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state)  on  the  other;  and  various  sections  are  enacted  as  to  the  time  within 
which  any  award  is  to  be  made. 

CORONERS. 

50.  With  respect  to  coroners'  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  explosions  or  accidents  in  mines,  the  following  provisions  have 
effect: 

(L)  Where  a  coroner  holds  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  any  person  killed  by  ex- 
plosion or  accident,  the  inquest  must  be  adjourned  unless  the  inspector  or  some  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present. 

(2)  The  coroner  4  days  before  the  adjourned  inquest  ^shall  send  to  the  inspector  no- 
tice in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  adjourned  inquest. 

(3)  The  coroner  before  adjournment  may  take  evidence  to  identify  the  body  and 
may  order  interment  thereof. 

(4)  If  any  explosion  or  accident  has  not  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  one  per- 
son and  the  corouer  has  sent  notice  to  the  inspector  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inquest  not  less  than  48  hours  before  holcting  the  inquest,  it  shall  not  be  impera- 
tive to  adjourn  on  account  of  non-attendance  of  the  inspector  if  the  jury  think  it  nn- 
necessary  so  to  adjourn. 

(5)  An  inspector  shall,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner,  be  at  liberty  to  examine 
any  witness. 

(6)  Where  evidence  is  given — at  an  inquest  and  the  inspector  is  not  present— of 
any  defect  in  or  about  the  miue  which  has  caused  the  explosion  or  accident,  the  coro- 
ner shall  send  the  inspector  notice  in  writing  of  such  defect. 

(7)  Any  person  interested  in  any  mine  where  an  accident  or  explosion  has  occurred 
shall  be  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury  on  the  inquest. 


Part  II. 


RULES. 


General  rules, 

51.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable: 

(1)  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  every  mine 
in  the  shafts,  workings,  levels,  and  stables. 

(2)  Where  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  12  months,  once  in 
•every  24  hours  if  one  shift  of  workmen  is  employed,  and  once  in  every  12  hours  if  two 
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shifts  are  employed  durifig  any  24  honrs  a  competent  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  shall  before  time  for  commencing  work,  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  in- 
snect  with  a  safety  lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  the  roadways  leariiug  thereto  and 
anall  make  a  true  report  of  the  condition  thereof  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concern<'d, 
and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in  such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe. 

(3)  Where  no  gas  has  been  found  within  tbe  preceding  12  months,  then  once  in  every 
24  honrs  a  competent  perHon  shall,  before  time  for  commencing  work,  inspect  with  a 
safety-lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  roadway  leading  thereto,  and  make  a  true  re- 
port BO  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in 
such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe.  Every  such  report  is  to  be  recorded  without 
delay  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
person  making  the  Bame. 

(4)  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  working  are  to  be  fenced  across  the 
whole  width  of  such  entrance,  so  as  to  prevent  persons  inadvertently  entering  the 
same. 

(5)  A  station  or  stations  shall  be  appointed  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  a  work- 
man shall  not  pass  beyond  such  entrance  until  the  mine  or  part  of  the  mine  beyond 
the  same  has  been  inspected  and  stated  to  be  safe. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  the  person  in  charge  for  the  time  being  shall  find  any  noxions  gas 
in  the  mine  or  any  part  thereof,  the  workmen  shall  be  innnediately  withdrawn,  and 
such  person  with  a  locked  safety -lamp  shall  examine  the  mine  and  make  a  true  report 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  t*»e  purpose,  and  no  workman  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  mine  again  until  it  has  been  pronounced  safe. 

(7)  No  light  or  lamp  other  than  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  be  allowed  in  any  working 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  gas,  and  every  safety-lamp  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  person,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  before  it  is  used  in  the 
mine,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  it  be  secure  and  safely  locked,  and  no  person  unless  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  shall  be  allowe<l  to  have  a  key  or  contrivance  for  opening  the 
lock  of  any  safety  lamp,  or  any  Incifer  match  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  for  striking  a 
light. 

(8)  Gunpowder  or  other  explosive  shall  only  be  used  in  the  mine  underground  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  stored  in  the  mine. 

(5)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into  the  mine,  except  in  a  case  or  canister  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds. 

(c)  A  workman  shall  not  have  in  use  at  one  time,  in  any  one  place,  more  than  one  of 

such  cases  or  canisters. 

(d)  In  charging  holes  for  blasting,  an  iron  or  steel  pricker  shall  not  be  use.d, 

and  a  person  shall  not  have  in  his  posseshion  underground  any  iron  or  steel 
pricker,  and  an  iron  or  steel  tamping  rod  or  stemmer  shall  not  be  used  for 
ramming  either  the  wadding  or  the  first  part  of  the  tamping  or  stemming 
on  the  powder. 

(e)  A  charge  of  powder  which  has  missed  fire  shall  not  be  nnrammed. 

(/)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into,  or  be  in  the  possession  of,  any  person  in  any  mine 
except  in  caitridges,  and  shall  not  be  used  except  in  accordance  with  fol- 
lowing regulations  during  three  months  after  any  inflammable  gas  has  been 
found  in  any  mine,  namely :  (1)  A  competent  person,  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall,  before  firing  the  shot,  examine  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  used  and  the  places  contiguous  thereto,  and  shall  not  allow  the  shot 
to  be  fired  unless  he  finds  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  ex- 
cept under  the  control  of  a  competent  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
(2)  If  the  said  inflammable  gas  issued  so  freely  that  it  caused  a  blue  cap  on 
the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp  it  shall  only  be  used:  (a)  either  in  those  cases 
of  stone  drifts,  stone-work,  and  sinking  of  shafts  in  which  the  ventilation 
is  so  managed  that  the  return  air  from  the  place  where  the  powder  is  used 
passes  into  the  main  return  air  course  without  passing  any  place  in  actual 
course  of  working,  or  {b)  when  the  persons  ordinarily  employed  in  the  mine 
are  out  of  the  mine. 

{g)  Where  a  mine  is  divided  into  several  panels,  so  that  each  panel  has  an  inde- 
pendent return  air-way  from  the  main  air-course,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  shall  apply  to  each  such  panel 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  mine. 

(9)  Where  a  place  is  likely  to  contain  a  dangerous  amount  of  water,  the  working 
approaching  such  place  shall  not  exceed  8  feet  in  width,  and  then  shall  constantly  be 
kept  not  less  than  5  yards  in  advance  one  boro-hole  near  the  center  of  the  working 
and  sufficient  flank  bore-holes  on  each  side. 

(10)  Every  underground  plane  on  which  persons  travel  which  is  self-acting  or 
worked  by  an  engine  windlass  or  gin  shall  be  provided  (if  exceeding  30  yards  in 
length)  with  some  proper  means  of  signalling  between  %\xq  stopping  places  and  the 
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end  of  the  plane,  and  shall  be  provided  in  every  case,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20 
yards  with  sutlicient  man-holes  for  places  of  refuge. 

(11)  Every  road  on  which  persons  travel  underground  where  the  load  is  drawn  by 
i  I  a  horse  or  other  animal  shall  be  provided  at  intervals  of  every  50  yards  with  man- 

I  I  holes  or  places  of  refuge,  and  at  least  3  feet  in  width  between  the  wagons  runningon 

I  the  tramroad  and  the  side  of  such  road. 

'•  (12)  Every  man-hole  and  space  for  a  place  of  refuge  shall  be  kept  clear,  and  noth- 

*  ing  shall  be  placed  therein  so  as  to  prevent  access  thereto. 

!  (13)  The  top  of  every  shaft  which  is  not  in  use  or  used  only  as  an  air-sh;ift  shall  be 

)        *  aeourely  fenced. 

(14)  The  top,  and  all  entrances  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  working  or 
pumping  shaft,  shall  be  properly  fenced. 

(15)  When  the  natnral  strata  are  not  safe  every  working  or  pnmplng-ahaft  shall  be 
securely  cased  or  lined. 

(16)  The  roof  and  sides  of  every  traveling  road  and  working  place  shall  be  made 
secure,  and  no  person  shall  pass  or  repass  except  for  exploring,  &.C.,  if  the  roofs  and 
sides  are  not  made  secure. 

(17)  Where  there  is  a  downcast  and  furnace  shaft,  and  both  sucb  shafts  are  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  persons,  every  person  employed  in  thb 
mine  shall  have  the  option  of  using  the  downcast  shaft  on  giving  reasonable  notice. 

(18)  In  any  mine  which  is  usu all}' entered  by  means  of  machinery,  a  competent  per- 
son of  such  age  as  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  appointed  for  the  working  of  the 
machinery. 

(19)  Every  working  shaft  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  minerals,  or  for  the  low- 
I,  ering  and  raising  of  persons,  shall,  if  more  than  50  yards  in  depth,  be  provided  with 
'•:                                  guides  and  some  proper  means  of  signalling  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  siii- 

•  face,  and  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

U  (20)  A  sufficient  cover  overhead  shall  be  used  when  lowering  or  raising  nersonis  in 

every  working  shaft,  except  where  it  is  worked  by  a  windlass  or  where  tne  person 

employed  is  repairing  the  shaft. 

(21)  A  single-linked  chain  shall  not  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  x>®r8on8  except 
M    I                         for  the  short  coupling  chain  attached  to  the  cage. 

(22)  There  shall  be  on  the  drum  of  every  machine  used  for  lowering  or  raising  per- 
sons such  flanges  or  horns  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 

(23)  There  shall  be  attached  to  every  machine  worked  by  stea-n,  water,  or  mechan- 
ical power,  and  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons,  an  adeqnate  brake,  and  also 
a  proper  indicator  (in  addition  to  any  mark  on  the  rope)  which  shows  to  the  person 
who  works  the  machine  the  position  of  the  cage  in  Che  shaft. 

(24)  Every  fly-wheel  and  all  exposed  machinery  in  and  about  the  mine  must  be  se- 
onrely  fenced. 

(25)  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-gauge  and  water-gauge, 
and  with  a  proper  safety-valve. 

(26)  Alter  dangerous  gas  has  been  found  in  any  mine,  a  barometer  and  thermometer 
shall  be  placed  above  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  entrance. 

(27)  No  person  shall  wilfully  move  or  damage,  without  proper  authority,  any  fenc- 
ing, casing,  lining,  guide,  or  other  appliance  used  in  or  about  a  mine. 

(28)  Every  person  shall  observe  such  directions  as  may  be  given  him  with  a  view 
to  comply  witf]  this  act  or  the  special  rules. 

(29)  A  competent  person  or  persons  shall,  once  in  every  24  hours,  examine  the  state  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  state  of  the  head  gear,  working  places, 
levels,  planes,  ropes,  chains,  and  other  works  whicn  are  in  actual  use,  and  once  in  every 
week  the  state  of  the  shafts  and  the  guides  or  conductors  therein,  and  shall  make  atrae 
report  of  each  examination,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  par- 
pose  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

(30)  The  persons  employed  in  a  mine  may  at  their  own  c^sts  appoint  two  of  their 
number,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  the  mine,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  every  month,  accompanied,  if  the  owner  thinks  flt,  by  the  manager,  or  agent 
or  himself,  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  such 
inspection,  and  they  shall  make  a  true  report  of  the  renult  of  such  inspection,  such 
report  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  persons  who  made  the  same. 

(31)  The  books  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  mine,  and  any  inspector,  and  any  person  employed  in  the  mine  may,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and  extracts  from  any  snch  books. 

Special  rules. 

52.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  mine  such  rules  (referred  to  in  this  act  as 
special  rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  management 
of  the  mine  or  employed  in  or  about  the  same  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  pre- 
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veut  dangerous  accideDts  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  proper  discipline  of  the 
persons  employed;  such  special  roles  shall  be  signed  by  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

53.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  frame  and  transmit  for  approval  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  the  special  rules  within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  or 
within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  any  working  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  new  mine  or  of  renewing  an  working  of  an  old  mine. 

Any  of  the  persons  employed  may,  oy  notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector,  object  to 
all  or  any  of  the  special  rules. 

If  the  rules  are  not  objected  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  within  40  days  after  their 
receipt  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  established. 

54.  If  the  secretary  of  state  is  of  opinion  that  such  special  rules,  or  any  of  them, 
do  not  BuflBciently  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  for  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  or  are  unreasonable,  he  may  within  40  days  object  to  such  rules,  and 
propose  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  mauager  in  writing  any  modifications  in  the  rules,  by 
way  either  of  omission,  alteration,  substitution,  or  addition. 

If  the  owner,  &c.,  does  not  within  20  days  after  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  are  received  by  him  object  in  writing  to  them  the  special  rules  as 
altered  shall  be  established. 

If  the  owner,  &c.,  object  to  the  alterations  they  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
shall  then  be  settled  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

55.  After  the  establishment  of  such  rules  the  owner,  &o.,  or  the  secretary  of  state, 
may  from  time  to  time  propose  in  writing  any  amendment  of  such  rules  or  any  new 
special  rules,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  original  special  rules  shall  apply 
to  all  such  amendments  and  new  rules. 

57.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  special  rules  and  the  pro\isions  of  this 
act  to  all  employed,  an  abstract  to  be  supplied  by  the  inspector,  and  an  entire  copy 
of  the  special  rules,  shall  be  published  as  follows : 

(1)  The  owner,  &c.,  shall  cause  such  abstract  and  rules,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  inspector  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  &o.,  appended  theret<»,  to  be  posted  up 
in  legible  characters  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  mine. 

(2)  The  owner,  agent,  &c.,  shall  supply  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  and  special 
rules  gratis  to  each  person  employed  in  the  mine  who  applies  for  the  same. 

(3)  Every  copy  of  the  special  rules  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  any  rules  which  de- 
pend only  on  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

Part  III. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Penalties. 

There  are  many  clauses  imposing  penalties,  and  in  some  cases  imprisonment,  for  non- 
compliance with  the  act,  general  rules,  or  special  rules,  with  power  in  certain  cases 
to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  these  are  mere  matters  of  local  procedure. 

63.  (I)  All  proceedings  must  be  taken  within  3  months  from  the  time  when  the  mat- 
ter of  complaint  arose. 

(4)  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  where  he  is  charged 
in  respect  of  any  coutravention  or  non-compliance  by  another  person. 

64.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  except 
by  an  inspector  or  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

67.  A  person  who  is  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies, or  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  is  disqualified 
from  acting  as  a  magistrate  in  respect  of  any  oifcnse  under  this  act. 

MUoellaneou9. 

72.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  term  ^*  mine''  includes  every  shaft  in  the  course  of  being  sunk,  every  level  and 
inclined  plane  in  the  course  of  being  driven  for  commencing  or  opening  any  mine,  or 
for  searching  for  or  proving  minerals,  and  all  shafts,  levels,  planes,  works,  machinery, 
tramways,  and  sidings,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  belonging  to  the  mine. 

The  term  **  shaft "  includes  pit. 

Ihe  term  '*plan"  includes  a  map  and  section,  or  a  correct  copy  or  tracing  of  any 
•original  plan  as  so  defined. 

The  term  **  owner,"  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  or  body 
corporate  who  is  the  immediate  proprietor,  or  lessee,  or  occupier,  but  does  not  include 
a  person  or  body  corporate  who  merely  receives  royalry,  rent,  or  fine  from  a  mine,  or 
is  merely  the  proprietor  subject  to  any  lease,  grant,  or  UceuBe  for  the  working  thereof, 
-OT  is  merely  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  not  interested  iu  ^^  minerals;  but  any  cou- 
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tractor  for  the  working  of  any  mine  shall  be  subject  to  this  act,  but  so  as  not  to 
exempt  the  owner  from  liability. 

The  term  "a^ent/'  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  haviog 
the  care  or  direction  of  such  mine,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  term  **  secretary  of  state''  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  term  **  child  "  means  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

The  term  **  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  ago 
cf  16  yearb. 

The  term  *^  woman  "  means  a  female  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  upwards. 

SCHXDULE8. 

Schedule  1. 

Table  of  maximum  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  certificates  of  managers  of  mines : 
By  an  applicant  for  examination,  £2 ;  by  applicant  for  certificate  of  service  for  regis- 
tration, 6$, ;  for  copy  of  certificate,  5«. 

Schedule  2. 

t  Proceedings  of  board  for  examination  : 

I  I.  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business  and  shall  make  such  regala- 

tions  with  respect  to  summoning,  notice,  place,  management,  and  s4jonmment  of 
such  meetings,  and  generally  with  respect  to  the  transaction  and  management  of 

:  t  business,  including  the  quorum  at  meetings  of  the  board,  as  they  think  fit,  subject  to 

:  the  following  conditions : 

**  (a)  The  first  meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  inspector,  and  held  on  such  day 

as  may  be  fix^  by  the  secretary  of  state.  ^ 
]  (fr)  An  extraordinary  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  wrilten  requisition 

i^  X  of  3  members. 

(c)  The  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  3  members. 

(d)  Every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  minority  of  votes  of  the  raemben 
present. 

(e)  The  names  of  members  present,  also  of  those  voting,  shall  be  recorded. 
(/)  No  business  shall  be  transacted  unless  notice  in  writing  of  such  business  has 

been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  board  seven  days,  at  least,  before  the 
meeting. 

2.  A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present,  the  vice-chairman  shall  be  chairman ;  if  neither 
are  present,  then  the  members  present  shall  choose  a  chairman. 

4.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second 
or  casting  vote. 

5.  The  appointment  of  an  examiner  may  be  made  b}'  a  minute  of  the  board  signed 
by  the  chairman. 

6.  The  board  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  by  a  secretary  of  state  or  any  person  authorize  d  by  him  to  inspect  or  copy  the 
same. 
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[43  and  44  Victoria,  chapter  42.    Royal  assent  given  September  7,  1880.] 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  REGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES  SUFFERED  BY 
WORKMEN  IN  THEIR  SERVICE.* 

(Supplement  to  Consul  Lane^e  report,) 

EPITOME  OF  ACT. 

Section  1.  Where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defects  in  machinery  works,  ways,  or  plant;  or, 

(2)  Negligence  of  any  persons  in  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  snperin- 
tendenco  entrusted  to  him  whilst  in  exercise  of  such  superintendence ;  or, 

(3)  By  reabon  of  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  whose 

*  Before  this  act  a  workman  was  not  entitled  to  an^  compensation  for  iignry  sna* 
tained  through  the  negligence  of  any  fellow-workman  in  the  same  employ. 
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orders  and  commands  the  workmen  are  bound  to  obey,  where  the  injury  was  caused 
whilst  performing  such  orders;  or, 

(4)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omiNsion  of  any  person  in  service  of  the  employer  made 
in  obedience  to  rules  or  instructions  of  the  employer  ;  or, 

(5)  Through  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  haa 
the  control  of  any  signal,  points,  engine  or  train  upou  a  railway — 

the  workman,  or  his  representatives  if  death  occurs,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case 
of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  oouipensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
aa  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  workman  of,  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  has  no  remedy  or  compensation  in  the  following  oases : 

(1)  linger  subsection  1  of  section  I  uuless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from 
or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  employer's  negligence,  or  of 
8ome  person  in  his  service  and  employ  intrusted  with  duty  of  seeing  that  all  the  ma- 
chinery <&c.,  was  in  a  proper  condition. 

(2)  Under  subsection  4  of  section  1,  unless  the  injury  arose  from  some  defect  ii> 
the  rules,  by-laws,  <&c. 

(3)  Where  a  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  ii^jury^ 
and  did  not  sive  notice  of  it  to  the  employer  or  some  person  in  charge,  unless  he  waa. 
aware  that  tne  employer  or  the  person  in  charge  knew  of  the  defect. 

3.  No  compensation  shall  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  equivalent  to  the  esti- 
mated earnings  of  a  workman  in  the  same  grade  during  three  years  preceding  the- 
injury. 

4.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  for  an  injury  without  notice  has  been  given  within 
six  weeks,  and  the  action  commenced  within  six  months,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within 
twelve  months  from  time  of  death. 

5.  If  any  penalty  under  any  other  act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  it  shall  be- 
dedncted  from  the  damages  (if  any)  awarded  under  this  act. 

Where  damages  have  been  obtained  and  paid  under  this  act  no  penalty  under  any 
other  act  shall  he  paid. 

6.  (1)  All  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  county  court,  but  may,  upon  application 

by  either  party,  be  taken  to  a  superior  court.  ^ 

(2)  Upon  trial  in  county  court,  without  jury,  one  or  two  assessors  may  be  ap^ 

pointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  Rules  and  regulations  can  be  made  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  for  consol- 

idating and  preventing  multiplicity  of  actions. 

7.  Notice  of  an  injury  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  injured,  the 
cause  of  Injury,  and  date,  and  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer,  either  by  being  de- 
livered at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  or  sent  by  post  by  a  registered  lettor. 

8.  The  word  **  workman''  does  not  include  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  means 
any  {lerson  who  being  a  laborer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner,  railway  servant,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labor,  whether 
under  or  over  21  years  of  age,  and  has  entered  into  a  works  under  a  contract  with  an 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  owner  of  a  fustian-cutting  manufactory  at  Talks,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Cramp,  Government  inspector,  for  three  offenses  against  the  factory 
act.  First,  for  allowing  a  girl  to  work  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  meals;  second, 
for  employing  the  same  girl  without  obtaining  the  requisite  certificate  of  fitness  from 
a  surgeon  ;  and  third,  for  working  a  girl  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  attendance.  Defendant  admitted  the  offenses  and  pleaded  that  ho 
had  been  away  from  home,  and  the  irregularities  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  previously  convicted  of  similar  oflenses,  and 
the  stipendiary  imposed  Hues  and  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £7  19ir. 


LEGAL  AND  MAGISTERIAL^IMPORTANT  CASE  TO  POTTERS. 

[Incloflnre  in  CodsoI  Lane's  report.] 

Meakin  v.  Morris.— In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams,  on  March 
19,  the  case  of  Meakin  v.  Morris  came  on  for  hearing.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Staf- 
fordshire Sentinel  for  the  following  report  of  the  casQ.  Mr.  Rose  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent. 
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Mr.  RosK,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  it  was  a  case  stated  by  the  stipendiary  mag- 
istrate from  theaistrictof  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  it  raised  a  question  of  some 
considerable  importance  in  that  district,  which  was  whether  the  apprenticeship  of  an 
infant  potter  was  void  by  reason  of  there  being  certain  claases  in  it  as  to  a  tarn-oat. 
The  appellant  was  a  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  carrying  on  business  at  TnnstalL 
The  respondent  was  an  apprentice  to  the  appellant  to  learn  the  art  of  a  hoUowware 
pressor,  and  continued  to  work  for  the  appellant  as  such  apprentice  until  December 
li  last,  on  which  day  he  ab^ieuted  himself  from  the  manufactory.     The  appellant  snin- 
moned  the  respondent  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  district,  under  38 
and  39  Vic,  chap.  90.     The  ])articu1ars  of  the  case  were  that  the  appellant  claimed 
an  order  directing  the  defeutlunt  to  perform  his  duties  under  a  certain  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  dated  May  10,  1882,  made  between  the  defendant,  Lewis  Morris,  aad 
the  complainant,  the  defendant  having  neglected  his  work  on  December  3  and  4. 
Counsel  then  rt^adthe  indenture,  which  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  police  conrt,  and 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  case  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  stipendiary.    It  stat<«d 
that  It  was  proved  that  the  respondent  worked  as  an  apprentice  under  the  indenture 
from  the  date  it  was  made  to  December  3,  1883,  on  whicn  day  and  on  the  following 
day  he  absented  himself.     Owing  to  the  journeymen  employed  by  the  complainant 
not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  wages,  there  was  a  turn-out  on  strike  on  November  24, 
1883,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  there  was  during  that  turn- 
out plenty  of  work  for  the  respondent  and  the  other  apprentices  to  do,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  respondent  earning  the  same  wages  that  he  bad  done  up 
to  the  time  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  manufactory,  and  that  the  apprentice 
would  have  no  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  turn-out,  in  getting  temporary 
employment  with  any  other  manufacturer.    An  objection  was  taken  for  the  respondent 
that  the  indenture  was  invalid  on  the  ground  that  he  being  an  infant,  certain  clanses 
therein  contained  were  unfair  or  inequitable,  these  clauses  being  as  follows :  '*  That  the 
said  master  shall  not  be  liable  or  called  upon  to  pay  any  washes  to  the  said  apprentice  so 
long  as  his  business  shall  or  ma^  be  interrupted  or  impeded  hy  or  in  consequence  of  any 
tarn -out,  and  the  said  apprentice  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  allowed,  during 
any  such  turn-out,  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner,  or  with  any  other  person, 
for  his  own  benefit.^'    It  was  contended,  on  the  respondent's  behalf,  that  any  tam-ont 
must  necessarily  be  of  uncertain  duration,  and  might  extend  over  a  lengthened  period ; 
for  the  respondent  would  be  precluded  during  any  turn-out  in  which  the  master^n 
business  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  from  undertaking  any  but  precarious  and 
temporary  employment,  ai|d  be  prevented  from  continuing  to  learn  his  own  or  learn- 
ing any  other  tra<le.    It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  indent- 
ure was  not  invalid,  and  that  the  stipulations  therein  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
were  just  to  both  parties,  especially  in  the  condition  of  trade,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions for  the  stoppage  of  wages  to  the  apprentice  so  long  as  the  master's  business  should 
or  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  turn-ont,  were  ren- 
dered fair  and  ^ust  by  the  subsequent  clause  expressly  authorizing  and  allowing  the 
apprentice  during  any  such  turn-out  to  employ  uiiusolf  in  any  other  manner  and  with 
any  other  person  for  his  own  benetit.    The  magistrate  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  in- 
denture were  valid  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  him  to  order  the  respond- 
ent to  return  and  fulfill  his  contract,  as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  any  inter- 
ruption or  impediment  in  the  appellant's  business,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  respondent  being  taught  his  trade  and  earning  the  same  wages  as  he  had 
done  up  to  the  time  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  manufactory.     Hut  after  coo- 
sidering  the  clause  above  'referred  to,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  the  indenture,  he  came  with  hesitation  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  invalid  for  the  want  of  mutuality,  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  nothing  la 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  master,  when  a  turn-out  took  place,  closing  the  works.    If 
the  works  at  any  time  were  closed,  the  apprentice,  if  the  indenture  were  valid,  would 
be  debarred  from  leaving  his  trade  and  earning  wages  for  such  time  (no  matter  how 
long)  that  his  master  might  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  works  closed,  and  yet  would 
himself  not  be  able  to  accept  an  offer  to  work  at  that  or  any  other  trade  oV  business 
of  a  permanent  nature,  or  indeed  of  any  not  of  the  most  temporary  and  precarious 
character,  even  if  he  could  get  that,  because  he  would  be  bound  to  return  to  fulfill 
his  contract  nnder  the  deed  of  apprenticeship  at  any  moment  his  master  might  call 
upon  him  to  do  so.    The  magistrate  therefore  held  that  the  deed  was  void  for  want  of 
mutuality.     If  this  decision  ^as  right  the  summons  was  to  stand  dismissed;  but  if 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  magistrate  ought 
to  have  so  held,  then  the  case  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  magi  titrate  with  such  opinion, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  the  order  asked  for  by  the  appellant  that  the  respondent 
should  return  to  his  work.     Mr.  Rose  then  proceeded  to  quote  cases  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  respondent  should  be  ordered 
to  return  to  his  work.     He  quoted  the  cases  of  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  Reports, 
p.  757;  and  Leslie  v.  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  329.   The  whole  point,  he  said,  as  in- 
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tended  to  be  raised,  was  whether  the  provision  to  let  the  apprentice  go  elsewhere  was 
eqnitable. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  an  infant  should  not  be  bound  by  a  contraot 
that  was  prejudicial  to  him,  and  that  had  been  held  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose  said  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  youths  of  the  district  to  have  an  indent- 
ure of  that  sort.  The  masters  of  the  district  were  willing  to  take  youths  on  certain 
terms. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  right  have  the  masters  to  alter  the  law  f 

Mr.  Rose  said  whether  they  altered  the  law  depended  upon  the  terms  they  ofifered. 
They  would  not  take  these  infants  if  they  had  to  pay  them  their  wages  daring  the 
etrike. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  they  would  not  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose.    They  are  not  bound  by  law  to  take  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  No;  bnt  if  they  take  them  they  are  bonnd  by  the  law. 
There  is  not  one  law  for  thi^  master  and  another  for  apprentices. 

Mr.  Rose.  Ih  it  not  fair  for  a  master  to  say,  **  If  you  want  me  to  take  you  as  an  ap- 
prentice you  must  come  on  my  terihsf 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  At  a  disadvantage  to  himself  f  Certainly  not.  He  is 
dealing  with  an  infant  as  with  an  adult.  An  adult  has  the  right  to  make  what  ar- 
rangement he  thinks  fit ;  but  not  so  an  infant. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  it  might  bo  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
as  a  body,  although  in  an  individual  case  it  was  not  beneficial. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  that  Mr.  Rose  was  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was  the  general  in- 
denture of  the  diMtrict. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  that  was  his  instruction.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  master  wonld  be  verj'  unlikely  to  cause  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  apprentices.  He  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  face  of  the  indent- 
ure, if  the  court  thought  it  was  within  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  and  that  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  upheld.     They  must  l(M)k  at  the  indenture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Williams  said  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  whole  it  mi^ht  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  apprentices  that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  little  discipline. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  they  must  take  it  in  a  very  general  sense,  because  it 
was  plain  that  certain  stipulations  were  fatal  to  a  contract,  although  a  contraot  as  a 
whole,  looked  at  reasonably,  and  acted  upon  reasonably,  might  be  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  apprentice.  There  might  be  a  contract  greatly  to  an  infant's  interest  and  a 
penalty  might  make  it  void. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  upon  the  present  deed  there  was  an  absence  of  penalty,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  support  that  deed. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Williams.   But  you  endeavor  to  support  it  upon  a  very  wide  basis. 

Mr.  Rose  said  this  was  a  smal  1  contract  to  serve  for  three  years  at  very  good  wages — 
two-thirdn  of  a  journeyman's  wages. 

The  Lord  Chief  .Fustick  said  the  question  was  whether  they  could  put  into  a  oon- 
ratct  with  an  infant  something  which  must  needs  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  in  this  case  the  work  of  the  infant  was  piecework.  A  turn-out 
happened.  He  was  to  be  paid  piecework  according  to  a  certain  scale.  Through  the 
turn-out  he  could  earn  no  wages  at  piecework,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  said  that  the  stipu- 
lation which  induced  the  master  to  let  him  go  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  was  manifestly 
to  his  prejudice.     The  indentnreof  appreuticcHhip  was  running  on  during  the  turn-out. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes ;  his  time  is  going  on,  bat  he  is  learning  nothing,  and 
receiving  nothing.  The  only  thing  put  against  him  is  that  he  may,  if  he  can,  get  em- 
ployment some  other  way  in  somt^  other  trade,  Mutiject  to  being  drawn  back  at  once 
to  his  master  under  the  penalty  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  moment  the  master  ter- 
minated the  turn  out. 

Mr.  Rose.    It  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  trade. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  say  it  is  certain  his  employment  is 
■topped,  and  his  wages  are  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  apprentice  if  that 
clause  were  omitted  from  the  apprenticeship  deed  altogether  f 

Mr.  Rose  supposed  that  the  position  would  be  that  the  apprentice  wouldgo  to  work, 
and  the  master  wonld  have  to  pay  him  his  wages. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Williams.  If  there  was  a  turn-out,  and  the  work  was  all  suspended, 
would  be  receive  any  wages  at  the  end  of  the  weekf 

Mr.  Rose.    No,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Cheif  Justice.   Why  not  T 

Mr.  Rose.  Bt'canse  the  provision  is  that  the  master  shall  pay  him  ^'dnringsuch  term 
tnch  wages  as  are  hereinafter  men  tinned. '' 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Themasterbindshimself  to  find  him  work  the  whole  time. 
The  master  covenants  that  he  shall  teach  and  iuHtrnct  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  taught 
and  instructed,  and  so  on,  and  will  tind  the  apprentice  fair  and  reasonable  work,  and 
will  pay  him  for  his  work  two-thiids  of  a  journey man'%  pay. 

Mr.  Rose  said  if  they  struck  out  that  clause,  they  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  the 
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iodentnre,  because  there  was  a  provision  for  not  paying  wages.  If  there  wero  nt 
Jonmeymen  at  work,  bow  mnoh  wonld  be  pay  him  f  How  conld  they  estimate  whil 
two- thirds  of  the  men's  wages  wonld  be  when  there  were  none  at  work  f 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  will  have  two>tbirds  of  what  a  journeyman  woali 
have  if  he  were  at  work. 

Mr.  Rose  said  he  did  not  know  thai,  he  conld  say  anything  else;  bnt  it  was  a  qnes> 
tion  of  some  considerable  importance,  because  their  lordships'  decision  wonld  invali- 
ds^f"  thp  indentures  which  bound  most  of  the  apprentices  there. 

Hr.  Justice  Williams.  It  is  not  good  for  the  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  cannot  be. 

Without  calling  upon  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  mag- 
istrate was  correct.  The  principles,  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  applied  to  thsss 
eon  tracts  were  simple  enough.  In  a  sense,  the  whole  contract  was  true.  Thai 
was  to  say,  the  effect  of  a  particular  stipulation — the  true  effect  of  tbe  particular 
stipulation,  as  in  the  case  of  Leslie  r.  Fitzpatrick,  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  contract.  Bnt  if,  notwithstanding,  looking  at  the  whole  contract,  the  effect 
of  any  particnlar  stipulation  must  needs  be,  if  enforced,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tbe 
infant,  and  it  could  not  be  if  enforced  to  his  advantage,  the  presence  of  that  stipa- 
lation  would  invalidate  the  contract.  That  was  the  fact  about  the  rule  as  to  ths 
penalty.  If  the  contract  had  been  looked  at  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Rose  coc- 
tended  for  it,  the  el^stence  of  the  penalty  would  not  invalidate  the  contract,  be- 
oanse  there  might  be  a  contract  on  the  whole  so  advantageous  to  the  infant  as 
that  a  small  penalty  would  be  by  no  means  enough  to  prevent  the  contract  taking 
effect.  But  for  the  protection  of  infants  it  had  been  from  early  times,  and  it  was  stiU 
the  law,  that  they  might  contract  with  infants;  bnt  a  man  must  contract  with  in- 
fants so  that  the  stinujations  he  made  with  them  were  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  they 
put  anything  into  tne  contract  which  was  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  infant  and 
oould  not  be  to  his  advantage,  that  invalidated  the  contract.  There  was  the  stipula- 
tion in  the  contract  that  in  case  of  a  tnrn«ont  the  master  might  refuse  to  find  any 
work  or  pay  for  the  infant,  giving  him  merely  as  a  collateral  benefit  or  compensa- 
tion the  power,  if  he  conld,  of  getting  elsewhere  some  other  work  during  the  period 
of  tbe  turn-out — a  period,  as  the  magistrate  had  pointed  out,  wholly  uncertain; 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  infant  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory or  solid  contract  while  the  turn-out  was  going  on,  because  the  indentnrs 
stipulated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  turn-out  the  apprentice  was  to  be  recalled 
to  his  master's  service  on  the  old  tenns.  The  master  by  the  indenture  stipulated 
affirmatively  to  find  him  work,  teach  him  his  trade,  and  find  him  reasonable  work 
during  the  whole  time,  and  pay  him  for  that  reasonable  work  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
paid  to  Journeymen.  That  was  an  absolute  stipula.ion.  The  true  effect  of  this  was 
that  the  master  bound  himself,  whether  turn-out  or  no  turn-out,  to  find  work  for  ap- 
prentices, and  to  pay  them  for  that  work  two- thirds  of  the  ordinary  journeyman's 
wages.  Then  he  stipulated  again,  for  his  own  protection,  that  in  case  of  a  tum-ouk 
be  need  not  do  that,  that  he  need  not  find  him  work,  and  need  not  pay  biro  wages. 
It  Stems  to  him  impossible  to  say  that  that  could  in  any  circumstance  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  infant.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  in  principle  this  case  was 
rightly  decided  by  the  magistrate.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  clearly  within  the  case  of 
the  Queen  r.  Lord.  The  right  of  the  master  to  stop  ths  work  and  the  wages  was 
making  it  fatal  to  tbe  contract.  Now,  here  the  master  had  done  that  very  thins 
which,  in  the  case  of  Leslie  r.  Fitzgerald,  and  especially  in  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  would 
be  fatal  to  tbe  contract,  because  he  took  the  right  which  was  in  his  own  power  to 
take  off  the  wages  and  stop  the  work  during  tbe  whole  period  of  the  turn-out  of  ths 
p«»ople  he  employed.  It  would  be  enough  to  say  that  it  remained  to  be  considered 
whether  the  tests  which  his  brother  Lnsn  laid  down  as  general  tests,  that  the  master 
had  a  right  to  propose  for  his  own  benefit  a  hostile  clause  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
infant  working  with  him— if  tbey  were  common  in  tbe  contracts,  or  the  state  of  trads 
Justified  him  to  do  it  in  self-defense — it  remained  to  be  considered  by  some  court  or 
another,  whether  these  could  be  considered  tbe  true  principle,  when  the  case  of  an 
infant  was  concerned.  Tbey  were  true  and  right  principles  between  men  of  a  proper 
age;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  He  only  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied they  were  true  principles  in  infants'  contracts.  It  was  not  necessary  to  discuss 
or  decide  that  in  this  ease,  because  on  the  ground  he  was  going  to  steer  entirely  clear 
from  the  case  of  Leslie  v.  Fitzpatrick,  which  made  it  very  clear  to  him  that  the  mas- 
ter had  not  the  right  in  question. 

Mr.  J  ustice  Wiluams  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  As  the  law  stood  at  present 
an  infant  had  no  power  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  which  was  not  for  bis  benefit. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  magistrate  was  right. 

Mr.  RosK.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  appeal  T  They  are  very  anxious  to  settle  the 
form  of  iudenture  which  will  meet  the  point  of  law. 

1  hw  LoKD  Chikf  JrsTiCK.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr  Nabh.  Will  it  be  dismissed  with  cost? 
Tbe'  LoKD  Cuiicv  3\3«ncE.  Yes, 
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